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0¥ THE 


ROYAI. ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTli 



MINUTES OF THE ANKU^VL GENERjVL 31EETING, 
TLTESDAY, mTARY 27 th, 1930, 


UwtA* IN THE IiO>rDOH SCHOOL OF EcONOHIca,^ 


Prof* C* SELioHAKj F3.S,, PinarWciH, m tht 

The JliDut*» of the lost Annual GeHeml Meeting were roail and occeptod. 

The President appointeci ilr. lUv and Mr. W. B* THonrsos Smitmeefs, and 
decliLfed the ballot open. 

The Hoy* Heceetary read the Report of the I'oundl for 19S4, which wai 
accepted. 

The Hoy* Trgasoeeh read the t'^naadal itepoct for 1924, and this woa abo 


accepted* 

vou LV. 


D 




S ilinute* 0/ the AnnwU GfHerat Mettinff. 

Thi* PfiESiDrNT tben read hia Addn^ Ob " Soioe Litt1e*KitO't(rti Tiibesi of the 
Southern Sudan.** 

The ScRFitxEEKS dclh’ered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
elected oa Officcie and t^mneit for 19S5-26:—■ 

Piryicfenf,'—^Piof- CJ. 0. SeUgmon, MJ3., PJR.S. 

f "ier.-PftitiiinMi. 

Capt. T, A- Joyce, MA., O.B.E. 

H. J. E. Peake, F.SA. 

R, W., \Mdia]nsoi)3. M.Sc. 

Hon. SaxHary, — -K. N. Falljurv, B.A 
Hott, Traon/rer.—F. C. Shrub^h JI.A.. MJ>, 

Hon. Editor. —H. S, Harneon, D.Sc, . 


H. J. Bmunholtss, MA. 

L. H. Dudlw Bnxtou. M.A 
L. C. G. CUrke. 

M. £. Durbum. 

Capfc. M. W. Hjlion-t^tmpson, 
C. W. HoUey. C.M.O. 

B. hlatinoweki, 

R. B. lUarctt, MA., U,Sc. 

J. Reid 9oir. 

Mia» )f. A. Mtu»y. 

C. 8. SfyuCT, >LA.. JLi». 


Connctl. 

I Prof. J. L. Myr«, MA., D.Sc., ¥SA. 

F.R.C1.S. 

Peroy Sewbeny, 31A., 03.E. 

Piof. F. G. PaiMM, F.R.C.B 
W. J, Perry, MA. 

W. I*. Pyorah, A.LB, 

Prof. B. W. ReU. 3I.D. 

F. J. Richai?d3. AIA. 

W. W. Bkeat, 3I,A. 

E. Torday. 


A hearty vote of tlianks to the Pbebidest for hU Addreaa wua proposed 
Prof J, L. Mywes, who wltcd b the name of the Institute that the PnKstDKiCT 
would allow it to he publisheil in the Inatitute'a Jaurmd, Thin was aecomltid by 
Ptol. Sir Anmim Kkith and wo* conted by acdomattoo. 


The Institute then ndjuiirni't], 

yBiUhRY* NEW DELWi 


Noh 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YE/iOl 1924. 

Frluiws. 

The Council i» luippy to teport tli&t tn tbc year luuiei review the julditiona to the 
meinbeishjp of the Iiuctitute continue to be fMitbifactoryt the totul numbet of elections 
being 62, the net increase, after deductions due to death or Tvaignation, being 34. 
The detailed figucce are as follows ;— 
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The Council regrets to rcconl the death of the following FeUovoj:— 

F. ALbjfdected tdOT); Loitl AlKtcromby (1883: Obituary notice. ITon, xxiv. 
No. 1301: S'- Amuind ab (1903); H. .4. Bigg (1893) j l*riijcc Rolimd Bonaparte 
(1885); Ptt>f. Aanchio (1392): Prof, T. Witton Davies (1893); Dt. W. H. 
Furness (1902); Dr. Adrien tiu^bhnrd (1915); de Barn Ciawahay, O.B.E. 
(1921): K' n»ntre (1ST6: Obituary notice. xaiv); David 

MacRitchie (1885). 

The IViujK^ would wish to offer t he hearty eongratulatioos ol the Institute 
to Sir daniea Fnixcr, F.B.S., F.B.A., upon whoro Hb Ma|<«ty the King has b(«a 
graciously pleased to confer the tltrler of hlerit. 

Mr.imttus nr tiie iNsrmrre. 

Pourtetrn Ordinary ^leetings of the lostitnlv have been held in 1924, as ugaiaat 
t9 in 1923. The Huxley Memorial tjecture was delivered in the rooma of the 
Royal Society, on November 25th, by Prof. Dr. R^nC Vemcau, to whom the Huxley 
Menioriid Mednt was ^tesented at the conclusioii o( the Lecture. 

The Council has to thank the Presideat and Council of the Royal Sodety for 
placing its rooms at the dispoeal of the [i»litutc for the purporte of its evening meetir^ 
when occasion baa rcqmied. 

B 2 
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Itfport of Ihe Council for tht yeat 1924 . 

Liaiufcr. 

Ar.c««Kiotiii l<» the Libioiy in 1924 iiiimbvivil 333, of which 196 nxe bound 
votiunts, as aguiost 261 utul 13" rwpwtivcly in 1923, 

In liic pust the work of the Institute has been hAmpere<) by the fact that its 
fujwla havi> mt lK;et» iid«|UBte to allow for the purchaee of more than a few linoka 
in each ycor to odd to the library. In response to an application from the C'omid], 
the Ttuatees of the Canw^ie United Kingjilom Trust have now made a liberal grant 
in aid of the institute's Ubraty. This grant is conditional on the cooperation 
of the Institute, thtougb the Central Ubraiy for Siodenta, in the linked Library 
Scheme of the Tn»t. By the aid of this grant it is intended that the more important 
gapo in the InatituteV works of lefcreace may be filled at an cady date. 

The Council would wish to ex]>ri*s tlie tliunbi of the Irurtitute to the Trustee® 
for their generous asdstonco. 

Pl'bucatiosh. 

During the year two pints of the Jourml have been piiblished, vol. tiii fii) and 
Uv Cl), Office satcB to date are 90 and 136 resia'ctively, n® ogainat MO and 121 of the 
two preceding parts at the corresponding date last year. 

Twelve monthly numbers of .!/«« were iihfued in 1924, of which the ofiice salras 
fihow a slight increase on the figures for the pnswuiing year. 

A paper, by Mr. H. Frankfort, on " Studies in Karly Pottery of the Near Bast, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and their Eorliestt Interrelations,” was considered by 
the Counci! to be of sufikdent importance to ju-stify acceptance for publication a« 
ail OncoatOHcif Z*ojucr, t-*p to the present the sale® ba^’c been satislaetoiy. 

The Invtituie has also publiahwl, at the request of the Colonial (Mcc, ** The 
Tribal MaTting^ and Marks of .iUornment id the Natives of the Xorthera Tcmtorira 
of the Gold CoBist,” by Major Armitage, and the publication of a second paper for the 
b uiidf-? ccinfddcintmti. 

i’aWMlTTEES. 

The UerbjTibiTe Cave (.’oTtitikitteti hm rtmtiiiiietl ifii work wHli oM^tance 
of a giiuit from the Britiidi Ai^sodation. Aji iiiiJiiiHturbeti y;oiiig bark to Aiirig- 
twcuui Uniter anti poshly earli^fp liiwi Iw*‘u dirtcoverwl fit Motlier Cnindys ( dve. 
Crtssweli (.’ragjj. 

A ttpoti will ji|»pear in the Journal Lo flue course. 

bfDU>‘ Reseakch (VittMirruK asu Tiia “ Isdiax Antiqi’aeil. 

The Council hftfl aijpointe^l nii Iniliaii Researcli Comniittce, of which the fiiuction 
will be to afford ft mccring-plftce for <lia?cuaaion atuong fhoew in Uiii coijiitri" who um 
interested in the. sstudy of lodiau etlmologyp. nrchieofc^^ folk-lor^ uod religiciiis, to 
co-opemte with workera redideut in lEidia, and generally to aer\-e m a centre for the 
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o<Hjrdinatioii iwd cmrebiioti gt tewsifch in. itfi airthroiwlDjiy. In ittiditinii tfl Uift 
discufieion of tecluuco] points of iMiul, the ('onmilteo will deal with the broader 
aspects of the subject, mid for this purpow oill hold intetings (d which nolloc will 
be sent to all Fellows in the oidinmy courvo. Mr. H, J. K. Penke will act os 
CliMirnan and Sir. F. J, llicbanhi na Becretaiy «f the Conunittee. 

in xicfw of the dcsiiabiltty that tlie Indian Research Cainmittec should liave at 
its disposal a piibllcaiion for furtheT'mg ila work and t<p preserve a record of its pro¬ 
ceedings, the Comicil has decided to take oret the pnblictition of the ffutiatt Antiqmry 
from the Indian Antiquary Co.. Ltd., to which Sir Riclnifd Temple, proprietor and 
editor of the Inti tan Aniiqitari/ for over IlO years, tratutferred the [»eriridical in 1023, 
As from January Ist, 1025, St appears under the authority of the Council; hqt, for 
the present, it wiU cuatloue to be printwl in India. The editors a'LU coutume to be 
as liefore—Sir Richard Temple, Mr, S, Si. Kdwardes, wirbS. Krishnaswami Aiynngar 
as Indian editor. They will art under the general ilirectiou of the Council, 

Kn’Cns' SIemobial MEOAt,. 

The (buncil boa institut^l a Slcdal tn inemoiy of ita late Preiident, Dr. W, H. H, 
Rivers, F,R2S. The tneiLd, or uiedals. will lie awarded aunimlly for meritorioiu 
OiithTTipological work in the field. The die hiu. been strack by the Royal Slint oud 
shows HU the obverse a portrait of Dr. Rivers. Tlic Council has awartletl the mwlal 
for lft24 to Dr. A, C. Hnddon, F.R.S,. for work in New Guincu, Tomw Straits and 
Sarawak. 

EIocTsttto Fit.vd. 

la 1&21 the (!ouneil instituted a Housing Futul with a view to obtainhig ronre 
Buitable seconmioclatioii for the Inatitute, the present preniitBea boiog admittedly 
both inadequate and incoavemejit. An appeal for mitwcrlptbiia to the fund was 
issued to ull FellowR. but in view of the fact that the Ooupiil hud no concrete propoeal 
tt> put forward, it iB no niuttcr for swrptbw that the response was not sufficient to 
justify any imniediate action. Since that ilatc the growth of the Institute s work 
and the congestion of the librery and storage accoimnotlation. owing to the automatic 
increase of the pcricdicals received by the DiBtitntc and of the stock of publicatiaiai, 
has rendered the problem acute. At the beginning of the year the Council was 
encouraged tn take aclbii. without lurthei delay, by a generous promise of an 
annnymnus donation of £1 .(Wh which was fftlloweil by Mverfll individual premiaes of 
£l0b each. Ekmii* difEcully was expeiicnced in finding premUw which would be likely 
to serve the Institute's needs, but fmidly it was dwidwl to purchiuw the kaw of 
No. D2, Upper Bvdfortl Fkce, which has about 17 yeors to mn. An appeal for 
fuuils was issued to Fellows in November, and the pufcKnse was completed in 
December. The office# of the Institute are now in course of removal, although 
the aUeratioas and ruiniorecmviit ueceasnty to enable the buikling to take the weight 
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of the Library an; not ytt qiiit* complete. The mconvenkiice of removal in these 
ctrcumfitiiiH''ei!i wns una^ijkljible, owing to the fact that Ebe t^enoncy of the preheat 
preniines ejcpinwi on January 31st, The new building will provide a Library, a Lecture 
Hull eatable of seating 170 peraonat office and other accommckdattoHj, aa well m on 
extcitsivc storage for stock of publication* and nnbound periodicaK In addition, 
certain roouis have been reserved for the accommodatioii of the l\vchologieiil 
Society, in aecordDuce with on naderalaiiiiiiig at whicli the Council arrived with that 
Society when the question of new pnmii^es was first discusGsetL 

In Concluding it# Hepiirt^ the Council wfiuld wrifh to record an e^pres^ion of 
gmtitnde to its PMuJenti Prof. C, G. SeUgmAtir F-R.S,, not merely fnt the whole- 
bearted maimer in whicEi he baa devotcit hlmaeU to the mi-ereats of the lufttitnte 
during hia term of ofbcCt but above all for his miileavours to proniotc the success 
of the Housing F^intS- Indeed, it is mainly due to Ua eflurts that the InMilutc fbuJa 
itself lo-day upon the jKilot of entering iato the nccupatmn of new pretubts—an 
event which the Council ventures to hope may mark a period of esepao^m and 
rapid progress in itm work* The Council has show^n it* approciatiun of Prof, Sdigman^a 
MTk'iccfi m the Chair by aabiug him to allow hhrrsclf to be nomiixoted for a further 
tenu of office. 


TRELLSURER^S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1924. 

The revenue of the Enstitutc contmue* slowly to inercoie, both on neconiit of 
the inorcosed number of membera and larger ond subscription lists for the 
Jmnuit and M<ijk There haa bem a better retniu from dividejiiis and intcre&t on 
this occaflioji, but in the future there w'SI bo a serions cjimiiiution in this item owing 
to the neceseily of seUlng the investments in War Stock to provide for the purcLaoe 
and equipment of the new premises. 

The ordinary cxpendittire Im* sliown a slight reduciiou, but various itcjns of 
extiTWJitlrnary expcnditiire have Ijed to a great inoreoee in the total fwiymcuLffn The 
decisiuit to move into new promises invoh'cd not only the purchase price, but the 
necessity under our ica^ of paytug fur dihtpi^latiaIls on the roonia in Great Ruf^Q 
Street. Thi-H iiccoiidE 4 » for the incrviiso of the item '*Rent^ Hausekeepiug, Ac,/ 
from £2m to £513 odd. It will abo involve Further ei|iciidituro in 1925, iluring the 
first cpiarter of which rent wiU have to bo |®id both for the Great Bussell Street and 
the I^pper Beilford Place pn^mises. The full piirvhoise price of the new premises 
docs not apiieiir tri Ehc accomiEa for 1924^ fduc^t cm the coni|di;tion of the purohose^ 
an allowimce was made for Dutstauding rent, rates and fajCCSt the iMiymeiit for which 
hott ritauced to fall In the tiew y^r# In additiou^ the clisj^^ for fees, stamp duty, 
Iiaat; not yet been mett as the account was not rom|4ctoh and there will be a 
eonsidcrabh* cxiienditure to meet on the aflapfcatiori of the building to permit of 
the fotmatiou of a meeting mom cm the fir&l floor. Besides this, St wotdd l>e only 
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ijeuketitftiy prudence fat t!i« Felkwb of the Imtitute ta Kfpinl an uudunu^ |X)licy, 
which will provide, at the end of the tenure of the lease, for the return of ibemotUBS 
*ptint on acquiring and fitting the new premiseai as W) early charge on the levenuee. 
It ia possible that during the first years of the tenure of the new pteautwethe Institute 
may not uriliae all the acoominodatiun for it* own purposes, and that luiy rooina that 
may be spared might, for the time being, he let to otb^ societiea with BEtivitiet related 
more or Use clnedy to AntluopoJogy, In such an event the rent received could bo set 
00 against tbe cost of such an inannim polky. 

Last year tbe Cotinoil decided, before the opportunity of moving waa hnnwn, 
to resamo the issue of occaaional pnblicatiotis and to establish a medal for field worh 
in Aathropoiogy.- The expenditure ua " Occasional PabUention, 2 fo. tt," has been 
met daring 1924 , but that invoived in the design and nmnufacturo of the “Bivers 
Uemurial Medal" will faQ into 192 fi. 

In ony case, the Fellows will recognize the supreme importance ol tbo flottaing 
Appeal Fund, since, unless a sum con be robed whicli will ]»ay for the purehasa and 
adaptation of tSie now prenuses, and thus peniiit of the re-invrotniicnt of the money 
taken, temporarily it a hoped, from the Capital Account, the futuns aetb-itios of the 
Institute roust be handicapped until this con be done. The rrapoiac so far hoa bwn 
good, arol tbe thanks ol the Institute aro due to many generous doners, but jiat a 
further effort is needed to relievo anxiety on the matter of finance for the fonhcoining 
and future vears, 

F. C. SaatjnsoLL, 

Hon. Ttoatwt*. 
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AdTli1K« «. .... ■ ■+»«■. - ■ ■ F - . 

Liio **, . ... F. P.F*.. ....- p 


Exttujsat Fwm 
Salm 

w “Mak** ... 

Ldu K«£faiiii« ... 


■ >«*A4*pk«rf I >1 i i-P-ipppP«pVVVVII>«i 




ivrfr-l i>a ■ 4 ■ !■•■ 




Bjd^ gr '^Evxlxw ..... 

AD^rsfirtismo ......... 

DjYiditsiiM} AJfij IsmaDt.... 

„ (AJimiXAir DoLLAi Boirtia) 4-■ -I if + A V # V w §< ■ 


M 2 Ijj & 


0 10 
45 0 11 
45 II 0 
m ^ Q 

-IJ 52 0 

m 11 ^ 
« £ 


4Q& 2 7 
a 1(1 (I 


J £2 6 10 
40 14 4 


4r4 1£ 7 
4 £ II 
12 D 6 


102 I Z 


£ 2.761 0 e 
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Tnagitter'* Repatt far iht ptat 1931 . 


ACC0UJ!TS FOB 


CAPITAL 

£ «. A 

Baukck Casujeo FfiAWAW), 3l« DKcvMBn, 1924 ^ 10 


J 


£7,«M 7 10 


Dooka and Bmiiim 


UBRARY 

£ d. 

^ 2 


09 ^ 0 


TfUNAW BmiLkL iTfiJizf Acooitnt (i^ycuiDl cm 

Qomfikftion of CbnUMt}. --p^ k*-li*-k*-»-fl-l-P>l H P i ■ "-h h*-P-P%+ + ¥^"“« *■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i in "i 

*PAnHE3iT ON SWNiaia <nr CoFEAACr F0^N H01?SN 


HOUSING 
£ #* dL 

0 0 
215 0 9 


£ 3,177 0 0 


” Thm did not pM 













Tmuunr't RtpoH Jot the year 1934. XI 

TBS YEAR 1934—«witi4iU€d. 


ACCOUNT. 

£#.</.£ t. it, 

Balavck Bkoroar Fobwus, In jABtfAiiT, 5,401 3 £ 

titcBs*si( i;( T.U.IIB or £3(Hl M2TBOKi.rrAji Uobwuba'zbd 3 | % 

Stock:— 

Valued 31«( JOmceuW. 1034. At S5 ...... 205 0 O 

ValiKid 31*t DeiMAiiticr. 1023, at 93, -Ki l I + p.| mm ■ -Pi 279 0 d 

-e 0 0 

[Hc'tuudiM IK VAtivn o? £050 BtrDJtA Rulway SnKK:— 

Valued aiHtllMwinbeT. 1024. At lOe .... 900 17 7 

Valued 3lAt ReeamliBT. 1Q3S. a£ 194 ..021 0 ID 

-=- 35 0 9 

SaIiK or Wak 8!KK!X Bkauskp ...... Olrl 5 11 

Valued 3lAt Dtcmber, 1033 ...... .. 547 10 0 

- 43 15 11 

UofSK VAl^VKia ,^T FlitcJlt m*9ww-n i-e-i i-i-p ■ ■■-41 t,m u 0 

£i,m 7 la 


ACCOUNT. 

i 4. 

FROM SratlJlL JTICIUf .AiCJOOI^M—SiUt OF BOM* 0 16 0 

Tilucsfeh WW3M lUTlEirpm AccoOkt ■++Ai-aai»aP imipAAif ^ 

£^2 0 


FUND ACCOONT* 

I A 4. 

BlfAFCV. IWfil ..... ^3 I 

DonATt(ivt4 ..... 5 +tt 2 T 11 & 

•fifMjaADoFitTiOKOJtS»FttoorCoi(TO*crTORPcftCttAaFQf Hotra* 21® 0 0 

Baulfc^b, 1014 ..... ^ 15 a 

£2,177 0 0 


ULTCltgh tbc IlWtltlEtt'B BboJc^t*. 
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rrawuTff'jf /or th« jroor tSlJi. 

^CCO?^VrS fO/f 


BAUhSCR. 19^ 


ANTHROPOSfETRIC 

£ A, dt 

ii n D 


£17 13 0 


Balaks, was ............ 

TkAWtrEK naK SnuuL Ithh PAiMicins Acxodtt A Af A«HI.AA —■■ 


MISCELLANT-ODS 

£ «. tf. 
S5 1& H 
^ 1 il 


J 10 


Eala^oi 


TRIBAL 

£ Mm 4m 

0 a 3 


£0 a 3 
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Trwurtr^s Bcporl /of 192#^ 

TH£ YEAR 1924—ooDtiBued. 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 

Sale or 
BALA^cZt 1924 


t $, i 
10 15 0 
ti 18 0 

ILI? 13 B 


PUBUaiTIONS ACCOUNT. 


TR.«)tSFK9 VWII 0cCJLfi1l>:fAL Pl^DLlCiAlljO^S AODOOST 
Thaksfcr fbom EErL^KTi^ Aooou^.......... 

•flA LAS^C'E^ 1 ’i-t-H’**-* ^■-^■......P**-.-¥.«l..p.H*'(.........»»"i¥.' 


£ ji d* 

^ 14 0 
89 ^ 0 
m & 4 


mi 1 10 


MARKiNOS ACCOUNT. 


Sales ... 


£ 9. d. 

0 8 3 


£0 4 a 

















BALA.Nm SHEET. 
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Treaaitrer's Report for ti^ gear 1924, 
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PKESIDENTIAL ADDKESS. 


SOME UTTLE-iCXOWX TRIBES OF THE SOCTHERN SUDAN.* 

[With Plates I-VUl.] 

By pROFER-soR C. G. Seliomajc, M.D., F.R.S, 

The gFSfttsr [)Rrt of the fttithiu|>alQgica1ty htf le-knowa area whit'h I fiDjiciaeto diRCUSS 
with you to-night was not taken owr by the Sudan until 1911, and wna not, I believe, 
efFectivety adiD]RUtere<l ontil 1916; before 19U. on the eaet bank ol the KUo 
it had been Uganda temtory, and, except betu'eeu KtniuJe an<t Gondokoio, ha<! 
n'cej\'e«l little atteution, while on the west a considerable area bad been included 
in the Lado enelavo coded by the Belgiaiw in 1910. The Bari-«j[>«aking iribea luui 
thus been tinder two different national systetna of adminUtistiou, white the Lotuko- 
apeakiiig tnhes. with the Acholi niitl Madl, bad lain oonipletelv outside Sudan 
territory, and but little oonceming them had been published 

Our journey was planrted to detenoioe whftt were the chiisf respects in which 
these tribes differed from the Nilotes to the uortli, with whunt we were alteady 
ai'quaioted, but at Elisrtnin it oiis discuvvreil that the route setccLed eouM not 
be followed oo account ol sleeping pjckiiees among the 5Ia<li of the ea«il bank, and 
a longer, slower, inland loirtc from Gondokoro ria Ali Bey (Bari), Liria (Lokoiyn). 
to Torit, Tarangolc, and IjOguni (nit three Lotuko) bad to Ite adopted. On the 
return to Torit a detour was made otnug the sautlieni pottioo of the Itnatoog foot- 
hilU to visit the Lotuko-spealdog La ago, the Acholi Ijeing studied on a short 

* The expedition upon which the follawing inionojilltip; w»a callcctctl occupleil thu* winter 

ol 1921-^ xml WAS exrrird out en belixll o( the Swiao Ooiretoownl ia eootinuxtion ol the 
ethnologiMl expluruiwn ol the Mimtiy initixM in 1000-10, on lonner oeeuiiiDe, I wxt 
aeCumiMnied Mid mebOMi hy Mrs. Seligmxn. This is not Ibe ptACn to render the thuilix 
due to the Isr^ tmher of thuNi who helped tu, but t ranuot refrxin from ii mntiimtfg itn 
idtereat Khowti by Uis die txle SinUr, MsJor-(ieiKtat Sir Lse Stsoh, Nor ouy 1 

omit the tmlaiiiiig kiudneH nmi help of die Diieetor iii Eduesiion, Mr, J, W, Uowfnot, 
wlio }>pnnitU!i] Mr. !$, H, UillrlMiii, of the fiordon (Vliege, to oceoinpany os wi nsfiutxiit and 
iuierpreier, witkmt whuoe Iwtr* our work would have powrotrd fcr |!n<atcr diflioiildrs than it did 
I am also tndi'hted (o the Trtineru of the taum Sjielinsn ttockfcller Momotial Fund lor 
contributing toward* the emit of the platea in thk A.idir" 

* An homiuralilr exoepdon must Iw mmh- in favour of two patwm on dm Lotuko xml the 
AeMl by l»(d Raglan ami Captain E. Orore. rtwpectireiy, wkirh hare appeared io Nuikm .Vutf# 
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indopendimt trip from Torit, ond the JUdi omitted from the now pipgiamrao, which 
allowed no time for a viait to the westem \wnk. 

The positioa of the tribes \'tsited on the east badt, as well as thoee on the west, 
whose meaeareniffnts are considered in this paper, is ahowii in the map consti* 
tuting Text-fig. t, w’hich is a tracing sU^tl)- modilieil from that given by Cjuilanowskt 



in Ptimmiin* 1912, and ofterwanls Lisued in Bome of the unlluo- 

poloRical volumeaof the reports of the GennaiiOentTal African Expedition, IW7— 
id nForscAuH^en iHi JViI-tl'oiiyo'ZiFi*rAcH^fii6(ef, Eistcr Band, " Ethnogniphie (Leiprig, 
1917), appearing iiniler the aiithoialup of Dr, Jan Caekanowfiki. Tho figures ol the 
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cflpludic mdim iinil stature bive bean mided by my^lL Since tjiia tnap Mb been 
in the pridtei's haada 1 lia ve reedved pemtisHon from Dr. R* E* \\\ McComicU to 
anticipate the puhlicAtioiL of Ws meastuemeiijU of the Lu^bware (10)^ who are 
mcsatieephaht with an a\'erage tepbalic index oi a naBal index of RKb3, and 


n stature of 1 - 74 m. 

Let me first consider the lesiUt^ of the pUmcd exacuimitii^n of some 200 
iuctidduale. In the tables beJow are given the most important absolute mcAgtiie- 
ments and the chief LncUces pf each groupt ivith in each case the average of the 


measurement or index* the enor to which the average is Ibble ( the standard 

Vfl ^ 


* o V 

ilUTiation (a), and tWflrror to whicli thlsiia liable ( —;=*). Tlie tablif also intlitatci 

the averages, ete,^ of the indices of a number of mdividiLsla of certairL neighbouiing 
nr related tnha^, recorded by Crekannwaki, as well as eeitdn of the figure.^ given 
by Leys and Joyce* for the Masai, Knndi and Turkana, these being added for the 
reason that the Uiignagcs they nj^eak belong to the same group Bari and Lotuko. 
Fs>r the conidderable amount of atutistfral effort which the w'orking up of this mateiiai 
implies, 1 am indebted to the Btatistical Department of the London Schtxtl of 
Economical jtnd espcjcially to 3 ILbs Margaret Hogg.^ 

The first table gives the averages^ ete,^ of the emniai and facial measurements 
of #otne 2fi0 £ub|ectB taken in 1^1 and 1022* Hiese, as far aa they go, indicate 
thnt^ wdth the exception of the Mandad, the men of the Lotuko-apeaking tribes 
have rather lunger heada than tluwe of the Bari-^peaking tribna, including the tme 
Bari, the latter having the mitToweat skull of the wlmle series imder eonridcration. 

Protiably the degiefss of variation indicated in these respects aro of racial rignificADCe- 
The bixygomatic breadth docs not appf or to present any special interest^ but ^coming 
to lacial and upi^Hir facial lengths^ the general honiDgeudty of these measurements in 
tbe l^ttiko-spefflking tribes b obvious^ as b their ulnio^ft nnifomi na.^1 bnsailibH 


^ X, M. Ley? Aiid % A. Joyce, " Xotc oa a Seiie* of Physical Irutn Kajst 

Africa,'' J.R.A.L. voL 101 a. 

* Mi^a Ho;yj Iim fottbar *upplk^l tlof frllowjng tintc ootiwmuig tb^ liguUicanog of 


o tr 



fTj the itsEufpiifl doviation, a iopaw ^ of dwppj^ifOiL i.*.* cif the amount of 4Lwiaiji>}i 
of nwmhrOf of a ipxiup ftom the anmigft of the group, !^inDC the avrraj^ orphalUz inikx of tlir 
Achnii in and *« 2-4* ninttwiTuaticri theory iiidieat^t thi- pmnmpthn ittftt sbom two- 


w 

thtrrU of the cftses am withta 2^4 of 75'7» —= meuumis th* aooxuncjol the nbti^tKfi 

vrt 

ftora a pataplp* lor ttjK cephalic mdex of the Acboll btdng 0-44, muthenuitk;?! tbeot^' 


loilimte? that tlie choorea aiv % to 1 agalnit ths^ eiror of avreagr Ifom the lampici hclnj;: 
faster than 0-44, and that Ihry are to 1 apAinfi ttni terror Iwing twice sa great, whiXn ll i? 


t'cry unlikely to be three timn as gmtp 


i^lmllarir ~ — m^ftHuroB ibe Aoeiiiarv of ItwH, 
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Thu wjcoiiil tahk tlmh witli the indicff^ ciilculated friom the iueadaTeiXLUiit& given 
in Table 1, 03 nl&o atature, toget her ivith the eorreaponding figuies of the above- 
ttierrtioned tribes of the Kenya Protevtarate, well thu ceplialjc,^ facial^ upper 
facia! and onsal indices^ ftiid Htatnn? of eoriaiii peoples loeaaiired by CzefcariDwuki,* 
Tliese figures are iliAided into two giMjgtiiphiuul groupa catreapoDdizig to the ea^t and 
west, batiks of the SUe. 

IVe may sutnmariHj the fact3 to a certain extent by jiOmtiiig out that on the 
west liaiik there h a rise to meantiouphaly inmiediately south of the Dimka► and tliat 
on tills bank^ with thi? exception of the Bari tliumaolveSt eH tbe Bari-speaking tribes 
are Qieaatieepliulic, the Bari alone being dolichocepbaiie. West of tbe Bari^spealdng 
tribes i>*, further from the river, mosatkepbaly increases. On the ^AJst bank it is 
prcti^blc that there h no iitmiediate eon-^iderable ri»e south of the Dinka, but out 
lueasttremunta of the Shir are insnfhuient in number, and the Bari cepbaliu index 
i 3 under 74. ^^ot do the Ix>tuko-3peaking tribes, tht^ Lokolya and the XpOtuko^ 
iDunodiatdy uajst of the Bari, havu indices diffeiing from the latter to any 
appreciable extents 

With regani to Edatnre, the Lotuho are roughly 5 cm. taller than the T^^kcivu, 
Laugu Dud BariT yet with a single eicuption* whose fenturea and akin. coIout suggested 
foteign blood, no Lotulo struck iia as f^pucmlly tall, while sevcml very taH” men 
were seeu aruoug the Bari, the two tallest of the subjects measured being iKitwoeii 
1 and 1 '90 m. Xo very tall men were s^een among the lUikoivii or Ldugo. Of 
the Bari-spenking tribes of the west baukHi the ^[andnri are mjtnbly taller than the 
Kakwa and Fajelu^ audit is tempting to attribute this [m well ns the greater length 
of their heads) to their pfoximity to tlie DiukUp Among tribes speaking Bbilluk 
dialects the Acholi are considerably taller than the Alur, but both fall short of tbe 
Shillut, whose statni^ is about 1 *77 m,* 

S^mtb of the Bari, on both banks, are the Madi* these latter, ihe Acholi and 
Aliir, are all me^aticepbals, 

Conriderkig that j»ra^ of theafic m™tieuplialB apeak BbiUnk dbleets (Alur, 
Acholi), otheiR, including the whole Bari-speaking group, a language of their omi 
remotely rulatefl to Masai, while othera, rj., the Madi and AzanJe, apeak languages 
belonging to yet other gmiiijs, it ECems obvious that no aingle, proximate origin cau 
bo predicates! for llieci, as it can for the tvpjeal XTIotes (dbilliik, Dinka, etc.). Tlieto 
are, however, certain facts which at least enable a sn^^stion to be made as to the events 
responsible fox the present condition of the tribes of tbe axea tinder consideration, 

* /hrm^un{ 7 c«r,^^r., Tiwtcr Band, ^'ADthtopolofnftchfr Beobschtiui^ (Iriptig, 1942). 
The Bgiifm girm anr not tLo aatlmr'i Averages, but thim^ calcnkkte^I by iriaa Ebgg from hk 
mdividikal indh'vnf thu bring arDe^saiy b order to obtain rmfuei for r and tho at her mathrmatl^L 

pipmaioiM. 

* This, wldoh iM jicr1in|» un the low lide, is tbr ar^mge- of H subjects {C. O. St^ltgmui^ 

" Tho Elsmitb P^bkm in Bie Angki'^gypLiiiii Sudjui^*^ vdL liUi* i013, p, 
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md m certnin iu 5 «tajjtes wi* cjiii brtpaiUy ri}conirtnit?t their hbtory. It will be 
temi-TObered tluit the great masa of the mhabitants of Dar Kuba ate nieaatirephda.^ 
^Tow neglecting, reUtivelj recent Arab mcmaiopsf, these ineaaticephalB, except 
whore masaca of [>jnka are ifiter|jo5^j are cwitinuoi}^!! with the groat of ^iithcnt 
mwittcepbiihf, m mtlicatod diagramimtioijklly in the map on p* PraviMorially, 
then^ it &eorii5 roasoniibk to regerrl the Kuba and southern me^aticophalis aa 
forming a gxfMit which phynically, in the broadest senise^ may be ccfnahlorod to 
form a unit. Ttils idi^ u lK>me ottt by a number of habits, none p^^rhaps important 
by theuiselvea, wliieh are common to membera of the two groupSt ^hc Suba of 
Jcbel Eliri and the Pajclu. Both sM^ar their women, who wear a bimch of leave* i 
both remove the bwei inclBi>TW " and the women, ai least, wear a penctUUte Vii^plug 
in the lower Up» Moreover, [do not doubt that 1 Can ilctcct ^mcihing common in 
the fariat features of many of the membent of the two groups, aod that this ia not only 
a common divergence from the Silote*. B(j much indeed, that before 1 had been 
amon^ the liouthcm metiaiicuphills, companion of fiome of the I^^iiba wttli a few photo- 
graphs of tbi«e soiithero triW ImiJ suggested that both were representatives of the 
same stock. 

Obviomdy, in. spite o[ these general rcsemblenerSp isome much more deinit^ 
cultural element wus rci|uirfrd to Unit up theKe two great rnaasea of people * atuJ that 
element, I venture to tlirnk, is provided by the specia]—it Would prcitiably be true 
to Bay essential—agent in prodneing rain commun to lioth the Kulia and the 
soulhum mesaticepliali. 1 refer to niin-Stone^, BxdaBtones do not occur among 
any of the tail dolichocepliaiiD ^ilotcs (f^iilluk, Dinhai I^ucr), among w^hoju the 
rainmaker is a ^^dmne king.^ On the other bund, they are foiind among all the 
aouthem miMuticephAls about whose roinmuking anytliing is known, a,*,, the Ban, 
Acholi, Mad! and aome, if not alh of the Buri-spcnldpg tribes of the westt™ bunk. 
I abftll dcAcriU^ later the esseniiab of the tfunstoiio techniijue of fbesn peoples, bixt 
befora doing so will refer to the use of tainstoiU'S among the sutithetn Nulm^ adding 
the Eeflectiou that, when visiting the Xubu m lOlO^ they were aa yet unused to 
Rurojjeumt, that their ■ * medicine men ” \ml not dtsoo\-afed tlm guncrat Larmlcssncas 
of etluiologists, and perhaps most important of all. tliat Little had been published 
coneeming niinmaking in Alrica, so tlmt, althongh the use of rricistonea by the 
Nulm can be affirmed with conhdcnce* it ia rertrin that what I have pahtisbiMl on 

^ C, G. ^ll^nniLn, “'The Phyvicaa Clurttelonr of ibr ^v^h^ of K^rdofun/* J.it.AJ.f voL jcl* 
I Qii». Tliu iihliccfl of 32 inak’! Xuba of Jubel Klin give thp foVtawinf JSgiiito 3 — C.l. , ifi ■ 4S ■ 

F.r,, CT.F^L., XX, I>2^26; SLAture, 1*73 m. It will bv fbaW excKiiting 

«aly iht hyhrr rM«l IiuiIe'x, t bfjsr Hjnirni fall nvll within I bote yi?ikkd by the p^utlwrn laesAU- 
tppbahc group, 

* I m ihimk Lanl ItAglan for HU atoiittiiaijr la ftTv-jiarmg ihit ma^i, iit wrU aa pFnamlly 
for tb' intcAwt Iv^ hai aIkiwu in ihia AiUlrw. It n^nst imt. liowrvtr, bn uiwmrd tbul lie Ajm ■ 
with All thff view* m fcirih: ht dilFrni from me in boklCug that ihp ^hHluklrEt tiwKOutia 

* hn^lAiiif biiCorv the Dinka (tf. p. 
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this object is kekiiig^ tf ijDt actnully Jn&ccunitD, in detail, while there b ne doubt 
that the ceremony varies on different iuilfi. " At Tatodi the ndnniAker fceepn in his 
bouse a potsherd on which lie three fragments erf dura grindiiig^s^toaes, and otwe 
fragment of one of the larger on which the grnin is ground. Tn bring taizi 

he pours water on these ston^ inside bia bouscj anej kills a mm , . , or P%« 

cutting its throat in the central court of liLs hciis^. The blood is caught in n gourd 



no. 2. 


and brought outside the house^ when first the ruinniaker and then the people taka 
some of the biorjd in their haida and fling it in the air towards the sky, and itrfo 
the rainmaker's hoiii£«. Then the rBinmaker takes a gourd of wats^ and throws ita 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this the people howl as ou joining battle^ 
and thi> wmneti shriek ; only the ruinmaker ia ailent^ ptaying inwanlty. The rain 
should come the same day* or at m<jst in two or throe dap. ^Vhea it comes* the 
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|K>tAbenl witli on it art biougkt out of the dark corner wrliert tbty bavt l)oeij 

kept, and placed wkerc the water frc^in the roof vtill drip on them during the whole 
of the nriny Thenar when the ciope are cat, the stones are brought inridc 

the hoiise/^ 

¥ 

In thht account I wcmld emphasize the poktring of water on tbf^ miiustoiie^* 
which are probublv of quarts (os this material h. very g)t?nerBJ.ty aii tht huo^btoae 
in grinding dura, on account of its hardni^)^ and, in riew of the lasdiig of the stoneo 
A along the southern mcAatieephuk^ it aeema likely that the ruinin&ker mav rub them 
os thongh waidtlug ihem in. bis bands w^hen^ as dei^ribed^ he pours water upon thcim 
Passing to the southern tribes^ whether mesAticephab of the west baiik or 
I^Ttuko^peakiiig dotichocephab of the eiwt bank, rainstonts are the esseutiaL vehicle 
for niinmaiaDg, and everywhere one of tho most ioiponaat parts of the ceremony 
b the eleaming of the stoneA with water^ 

Even moderatdj adequate descriptions of rainmaklng among the Bari and 
Lotuko are far loo long to print here ; it wUl, 1 riunk^ be sufliiueiit for comparison 
with the Kuba ceremony giveri above to give the informatinii first received at 
Mougullit when working with some intdiigent Bari well versed in the wap of the 
white man;— 

rainmaker has certain green and white atones in a pot, he washes thrae 
with uratet and places them on a big stone [discoverod later to be an old grindstone]. 
Hii 6iiieam the raioAtones with idm-Hin oil, he sacrihcee a black goat near the Btoiie, 
then he, his assbtontSt and all the old men eat of this and the min cornea/' 

I would add that among all the tribes I am considering at least a great part 
of the rainmaking cereznnny takes place at the grave of the rainmaker's anoe^onij 
fhemM*|vea raintnakers, and that I believe this to be generally true of the Knba, 
as it certainly is of the Naba of Jcbel Eliri/ 

Xo\i% rince rainstones are nut only found among a number of the mesaticephallc 
tribes of the weat bank, speaking languages belonging to distinct groups, hut also 
among the dotichneephaiio Bari of both west and east bank^ speaking a language 
lielungiug to the ^losai group (but with its centre of gravity on the west 
hank) and the dolkhocephidie Lokoiya and Ixi-tuko of the east bank, s^^eakiug 
langnageft more closely related to the Masai group anil with cephalic indicea almost 
identical with those of the Masuh H seems to follow that wo am jujfriliisi in postu- 
Inting a cultural movement from west to eastj, perhaps orusaing the river in what Li 
BOW B&ti teiritoryi meeting a sericft of tribea boloDging linguistically to the Masoi 
group and «> much infiuencing the inore ivcstoru of these tiS to cause th&m to take 
over their rainmaking t^hniquo^ which, to judge by all records, does not exist 
among the moire eastern members of the groups Rttch m the I^lasai themselves. 
Moreover, the eo^ialled “ ancestor figurea of the Bari afiord udditbiml evidonce of 


* En^^hp^ditt o/ Rtliffkm omf Eihiej, AuT. ^ p, 405 . 
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tlii^ western Jriit, I fiiat tiennl -yf these SiOnie fifteen ar twenty yearK 

Finding that a short ™it td the Shir brojight no evidence of their e]^ktenL'e* T s^sk^^d 
both ^!r» Ernest Haddau innd the Venerable Arebdeiiccm Mbw to rnnke eiiqnldes 
among tbe Biiri proper of ihe east hank, but neither could even hear of them, 
and it wns not untit 11(14. when visifing the Etiitiological Mtii 5 imai in Vienna, thnt 
T obtained any light m iht matter. It was then tliat Dr, Chrii^ium (to whom J 
ajii indebted, for the photoarmph) showed me the finiies reproduoetl in PL I. 
stnteil to bv “ Bari/' and later told nits that there nw another s|ic^dine& at Venice 
in the Jlbni colleerioni Whh this bsrsisj enquiries made in 1&22 left little doubt in 
my mind that the Bari of the east bank knew nothing of such tigtiros, bin that their 
provenance m probably one of the Hari-s£>eiiking tribes of the west Iiank, it being 
remembered that human figures (almost certably ancej^ml) arc, or were, made by 
the Botigf?^ (mHBaticepbale)^ while among the neighbouring Ar^tide carvings of 
human figures also iwcur, thoujdi we know too little of thht tribe, or rather mtioB, 
to state their purpose. All these farts seem to me to mplut^be a western drift 
in the grmt mass of mesatkepfiaL^. It ie, however, the Aeholi who, as it 
offer conclurive evidence in this dbeciion, since anr knowledge of the Bliilluk enabtes 
iLS to be a good deal more precise in this instance than in tho^e already considered. 

Substituting for Wfji^teniLQnV anggesrioa of a Sliilluk cradje^ljiiid, or centre 
of disperaionT on the ahofvs of Buhr el Jebel, the idea of a Nilotic cradkdanJ—tor 
the Dinka and Shilluk are phyi^^kally so much alike that tlicy cannot liave originated 
far apart—we may regard the Dinka as the iirst great wave of a r^eries of waves to 
leavn the homeland. Next came the Shilluk, who, like the Dinka, moved north. 
Another group forming^ or ifidtiding, the present-day Acholi moved south ^ their 
language, closely related to the Bbilluk^ hut simplihctl and containing few^ if any, 
tones, and tbetr social organization, indicate that they aroae in the Nilotio cradle- 
land in close relation in time end 9i»ftce with the ShiJlnk, yet their physical characters 
do not even recall those of tiie latter—they are low mcsariccphalH with a cepludic 
index (30) of 75*T, of a stuidicir, atockivr builil, some ^ em^ shorter than the Bbilluk. 
Fiirtherj thdr pditico-reiigiQiis system U entirely different, for they do not Iiave 
divine Idng^f, have never heard of Xynkaug (the culture liero of the ShtUuk, their 
first king, and bnindcr of their nation), while their rainmakenf use minstones to 
obtain rain. Nor is tlie difference leas marked on the psychological ride ; Bio akx^f- 
ness, grimufss, and intcicse rcuih? oi auperiority of the Shilluk is mpbeed by a social 
ploa.santDess, a williagncss to welcome new ideas niid to accept the services the 
white man brings them, including AohooU and even to a considerable extent bia 
religion ; alt striking. Again, while the Shilluk barely griiw^ enough grain 

“ Sch^udurth. Ait« FL Vltl^ while the text refroi to the occturmiion of 

fimilar Itna^sw atunng tbn ^littu. An ■rximfJe vriTW^whnt rnwtnbliog a ** Bari^^ uic^eitniJ figure 
In style, but rtated to \x about 4 ft. in btfighu T^pned by J, G. Wood | A'ofund Hi^or^ <3/ Jfan, 
] B74, Mricji," p, oOOy 
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lor thdr wiuits, Acboli are diligpnt ^gricultiiriilist®. It would appear, too, ibat 
the Arholi Uck the fighting vigour aud toiEghne«3 of tbe Shilluk, wHo* it miifit bo 
rEraembeivd, never veakeried to the Derrobe*^ though contuiiii^Uy raided* and who„ 
in spite of Govenunent effottsij their relativie noaruef^ to Khartum; rtiid the aetes- 
aibillty of tludr villages strimg out along the river banks, were fighting among 
theinselveif so rigorously only a few years agu that they had to pay really big fines 
in eallle to the Government* 

Ignoring detaiisj. thert^ can lie but one eji^daimtioii of thrse facts p the Diuka 
and Sbilluk waves moved uortli before the rouiidheudfl " trojiL the we«t had 
affected that portion of the iiarenl st<jck wbicb remainetl behind and gave jim to 
the Auholi. Sti much almost eertain. On the other band there b tio dear 

indication whethiit the new itifluence produced its uiTect on the ancestor of the 
Acboli Ijefore or after they Imd left their old home [it is even p4>B?ible thst it was 
the impact which Icil to the AeUuli cnignttiorOi though I am indined to t hink that the 
balance of probability points to the Atholi migratioti hnring pmcedwl the w estward 
drift of the Tncsatkepbalfl* 

Tnrnitig to the sodal orgamaatioTi, «f the two groups of tribes with which I 
am penMJtiallv nc^juaintsds visii the Ban-speaking an^l the Lotuko-^speatoTtgi in 
both the rainmaker is ftnpreme head, teiiiponil—least thivjrcticaHy aiul spiritual, 
while in bitb gronifi there are terms signifjdiig “father of the land” (in Bari 
monyriflA", in Lotufco bmouiyriniajfi}, applhHl to the man* or his desceinlaut, who 
finrt cleared or used a particular territory, and who in virtue of this perfomut 
certain miigica]i rites, before *tiwrtng or hunting. These- falhcrs are of 
conriderable importance since they alone cun perform the necessary magic, and 
eidst not only for land but also for fishing-pools-^ 

The Lotukmapeaking tribes present certain definite feature* in their dan 
organization which indicates that they are totemiCp though their totemiimi is of on 
unusual type, while the Bari have a idmple system ot dan esogamy, of which certain 

* Tlicre iw certain otbsf ekroentH in thu Bati fovwl BystTm whielt, an a slinitiltiii lo ulhcrs, 
[ may iiKlicarc hern hy iianu-^ itMiugh in oim cjlk- saly am I able to augj^t any deftnil^ renaon 
for their orLiiin or fnnctkioi 

Vff^ Ipl. t^/nh cahrd in a imauuairrlpt on thci Bari- kiwlly lunl mr^ by Mr. Emrflt Hiu!doji 
of tbtf Gganda Citil StfvScr, Tbr lifllanra? inf aiin^U lhat Lhc term it apdlr^l to a 

wrvjlia pp elaaaeB, yet bif^raiatipn fof which I am Tiiclebtcd U» Mr. iF* 11+ Dnta'rg Indiwtc# 
that ootufidenitlje dif^Ekity tday dtlacli to the as ihs nrpHiicnlativc pf a rainmaker or 

who appatvntly Ctdpkjy tlicir mpi on peeaftioilS. It aps’ltt# ontaio that 

■pi cpunniDnly do flat po^acaff cattle, m\d ib-Wt u ewn an ajtiplnplizwl uiytli ocFiicrmiiku thU* 
AVa^al danui; iMpUiqfsd hy Mt. Dribcr^ a* the term to ttrlatn men of wealth lunl 

iiftiifi Ttra^ w|io flccnv t® bav^; a futtowLiig of thHir own- ttriitiph thnmjelvBa comiunnMS 

Mittni who, thouRb thrtMirlvi* rrj|aTil«d aji rnTM^axTB, ans olton dowLy related to 

a rainmakfr* Pnal»bly a good auuiy jjnivummwnt cMcbi conra imEim: thl* k>ailicig^ and 
Mr. JJrihcri- atau^ that the ctnafl ha* arUcii imcp B«ki-r> iLmic to ilral with the whiii] num In 
joaltoisi with wbkili a famnukrr ahoukJ not osHiDem €.f.i the prurtsioii of portcTa. 
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fefltiu«ii probably point back to a time when they too inreie tmemic. The Lotnko 
ayatem is profouiitny eDfinected mtk thtir eaclmtological belicfir, which arc of a typo 
totally different to tliccH? of the Bari, or of any other Sudmi tTibe with which I am 
personally aci|iiaiiite{]. 

Thtus. among that groiiji €>f Lotiiko whose chief village is Tami^golo, the s*>cml 
unit induilea a number of sillagea, and ia divided mtn ehuia (Jtnny), At itn head 
13 a rainmaker:^ (this w the man eotnmonly meant when a liOtuka apeaking 
Arabic uMia the term who k the rebgioua md tejq|»ifal head of the com- 

mimity, hut whoT already atateil, tiot the '^father of the land/" The claim 
are ext^mcnis, desicent is in the malo line^ and at death everyone ticcome* ihe 
anininl uasiiciatcd with his There may be a certain feeling of inrimMry lurtween 

men and their clan animals, nevorthole^is mim will usually kill their clan aniuiahi^ 
though they wtU not cat. tlietn : perhapa feeling vnriesi frcpifi clan to elan and oven m 
regard to time and indLHhd the csnmplf^ given Iw^low nilher suggetit. Oubp 

The elans of the Tamngole group with their totem animak ajipear to be on 
foUowsi: — 

Igago, with its sijb-cbnii Kitloiigi, Maratnat, Lt'jong, Katang and poikcibly some 
others (alt having arben m riivbioiia witlilti tgago)^ have the ertoemlile, and 
in certain instances an animal ealhxl (apjwiTently an ijisect)p which 

damages the dura and may prcivisjonally bu CAllod the tbim-worrm"* 
Ijownido^ a tiLoukey^ 

fjomini, the elephant. 

Lomia, Ute wiugei] white ant^ 

ldo|ok, finiiiNM, a snake. 

Ret Timing to the sympathy ejdsting between men and their elan axilmab, into 
which they arc iraDfllonnen] at death, it was sajii llial elephaiits would recogiilEe 
tlio dura planted by 0 Lomitii man by if^ (Loinini) Hinelh and so not tminpleH' wc 
did not hear of other exatnplcfl of similar acU. Yet it may well Ijo that they aio 
Ixtiieved to occur, an<l the curious FrieuMiIp edging in Emiu^s Hnie betw^een one 
Lottor (dotk^-dbed by loioyoug when questioned as a commoner of Imatorii, whose 
chm he did not know) and lious may belong to thketaa^t indeed, the [mssoge which 
records the friemkhip mther suggests that Jjottor was chief of a lion clan* 

" Only leopards arc dreaded, for they often attack men, which lions never do, 
Althnugli they lurk in the hush by tw&a and threes. The Kegroes tell me that, they 
arc ander the control of a cidef named Lottor, a very simple gi>oibiiiitiijrvd man, 
who nlwayB keeps two tame Hons in Ms house (a fact), and, a^ long as he recolves 
occasional presents of com aiui goats, prevents the wijd Hous from doing anv miRchieh 

^ Unfortiumti^k^ T know noth.ai;(; oonoDxiiEiiii tUt> p^up viihin liie hsriug nt^urm 

M toiecEi: indevdt I oii3y heard of Uili aotmal towanin the end of tny vUlt to Taraui^le. 

tlip Tuinimakcr of ifaa Tumngnk gmup^ hud the crDaotHlf aa hwl hts anil 

wu kEil on ihi' f*et ttuii atl nliuimikers of had thn cmcodlfe^ My iidoniULiinQ 

do^ ixU. Slight thjit any of theM iim cmoodik mml iior tb»t the CTCOOcUUf 

limited to Tsifiniaking fmilk*. 
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It U curicm^ to jiotfi tUfit Xhti liorts lierv. me rfnlly goo<l-tem peered (|H«r1iapd because 
they find abimcUftce of food), and they me a1»o much fl<imired, m shown by the 
iollowing incident i —One day we came u|Hm a lion caught in a pHfjilh >^herieiipon 
the chief Lottor was fetrhcil^ and he puaheii into the pit. bmiurbcj' «f twfl to enablo 
the lion to get out; this it did, urni after giving a tw of acknowledgment, walket! 
off unharmed 

To this account Loinyong added that lians wotdd commonly bring Uittor part 
of their Sdll* 

Amcing the l^go ctan it was commonly said that an Igago man would not 
hesitate to kill a ortKodUo, except in or near ihn sacred pofFl ItarabUp for the croccnitles 
there were the ralnnmkeis of the clan^ though at Tarangolei perhapfii becniise he w'aa 
himseir a mimnakeri Ldinyotig took exception to the ktllbig of a croecHlila about 
six feet long by his aon Lakon in a dry Khor neoT the villiige. Yet Ijikon thought so 
little of the matter that he and bia companions brought the dead lieaal toTarangolei, 
alleging—an obvious untmth—that the action had l)een in flellnlefencei 

As TegeiTils the change from man to aninud after death, the usual idea ia that 
the animal which was the dead man is at hist smalh and sometimes, in the 
ease of the Igago claUp whose inemhcfa ijccomje crocodiles, tends to hang about the 
dwellings of the living. Later it increuacft in size and takes to the wnter^ but often 
not before the ** medicine man (neil'icnru') has treated it. So* when a LomiaJ 
tnaudieSp a herd will cemue and take away with them tha new elephant, while a troupe 
of moiikevH will fetch away the now monkey that was a Lomia. 

The burial ciLstoms of the Ijotuko are unuimal and particularly interesting. 
Tlic body is huried outdde the hou&o of the deceased as soon aa poamble after 
deaths It lies on its sido wdth the knees ulightly flexed and the hands under the face* 
Ignoring, for want of space, the deudk of mourning and feasting at the grave in the 
period immeciiately afti^r death, the const ruction and siguifirance of the namf^ere 
must be considcTed. The nmaim conaL^ta of a core of dry groKi, etc., round which 
art? wrapped a niiniber ol bambuofi, bo as to make a loore or less cylindrical boudla 
bound to a niugh fnime, by which it is carried alxuit. believn that ike text- 
figiiru is a fair repreBCUtation. of a nowM^cre* but it <lpe6 not lepreeeut one actually 
lUfcd, bat onlv a mcKjel mads in order to ahnw tis what a was. HoaTJver* 

1 aacertainjid that the real tiling bore no signs signifieAnt of ms, nor was it 
ever paintoii red, Tlie namdicf^ is made by certain old men (pethape four), wbOp 
1 underaTooth might l>e of any clan so long as they were mourners, hut hero more 
precision is needed. Tliesc are giveii a goat, and a speat with which to ftab it, 
whoever accepts the epeftr providiiig bocr for the re^. 

The fnliowiiig account of the use of the though no doubt incomplete, 

is probably accurate^ as far aa it goes, with the reservation that among the I^tiiko 

' Emfii m €ViUfaJ cif Am UU^ta initf joumJtU (ISSa}, 

p.m 
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it alwaj's esitremijly diflicrult io be ccfrtjiin that the ftTentsi UA<] ua as coiLstityting 
a cepemuny wem narrated in cnirect aeqnentie. 

Early in thtf niomiug auccetaliiig the death for if death tatt» place in tlic small 
hattrap perhaps the ^nte mtirning) the nameiefe, on a sort of hieTj is brought to the 
space in front of the house of the decensedT the mourning donee, colled 
performed to the of drums whicb have been brought from the dnim-house 

(nadufa). Later tlie drum^ and nam^ere are taken to the dead man^s nadufa, and 
after wailing and dniniming another dance called h performeil in the after- 

nnan^ Both dartces Iiav« close relation to the flud ait hough it may l^e 

literally correct to say that they take pk^^e round the iinm^rfcrCp I cannot be certain 
of this* After the ndanffa^ the fimndire is raken into the bush and burnt by the old 
men who made who^ according to one iuioriiiant, pray to Naijok that no one 
else may die* 

The Loruko nbsciiutely deny that any part of man survives as what we should 
call a spirit ; when a man dit^ he twcooies hi^ cbm animal j how, then, should any 
other part eiist 'f I dimissed the matter at length with Loinyong the rain¬ 
maker^ and have no doubt that thL? is really the actual orthtRlox lieliefr my o|kimuii 
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on this matter being confirmed by the long tibcussion between him^et! and Commom 
recorded by Baker* who bad been struck by the exposed t)one& he eneountered, and 
naturally connectcil this practice with somsA bi?liel in a future lifo.^ Yet* when asked 
why the bonea wure eidnimedp the answer in almost every instance will be that it 
i« done to prevent or cute the illii+?*5s of a utisi relative of the deceased, often a child 
or lirother: ami so firmly in lti« reason held, that whenever u Lotuko applies to a 
mediemo-man for a cure for illness ^ tbc first question (os 1 was informed) timt 
the latter is likdy to ask m whether the patient hm dug up the hones of hid father, 
and if the answer bo in the negative, then the matter trill aijsiirGtlly be put in 
hand at once, ftioreov^r it generally jscemed to be implied iluil if no jUncss 
or fear o( Ulne^a were present, then the bouird might be left in the ground. 
Yet clearly this td not the case. Further enc|iiiriea were generally fruitleas* and 
it may be that the majority of the Lotuko carry the matter no luither. Yet 
once at Taiwngolc we were toM that a particular mmi had heeti dug up in order 
that the too Iraquent mcnsc&i of bis wddow miglit not prevent her new husband 

* Tht AfUrf (SM7h vd. i, pp. 231^+ 
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earning to hi^r^ while At X4)pim it wba painty oitt to tL^ that to ]ca\^ thi! boned^ m 
the ground would bo litelF to rnndw the women of the liou&e ifterile. It would 
then^ that the bade objeet of the Lutuka exhimuitioii ia tht prumotioo of 
lertilitv- But this only leads to further question! how^ can any activity hi* con¬ 
nected with the bones anwng a people who stcAiUaaily deny tliat any {lorriau other 
than the booea ihemselvfti persist after the decay of the soft parts f It. seems 
reasonable to put forward an explanation on lines suggeeted by recent work In 
pftycikologY—namely, that such beliefs as we are djscusshLg have two aspects, wbich^ 
following dream letminology, we may cail the " maiiifet" nnd the "latent'": 
the *“ iiLflikifest LB tits obvious c-ornnum-tietise belief which says “ nothing is 
loft after cleatli the ” ktont ** idea (poshly connwted with dreamland tmuees, 
or perhaps to be traced to a forgotten foreign influence), which, generally speaking, 
b imrecdgiiisfiwl by coELSciausnesa (as ia the latent cootent of a tlream)^ nevetthelesa 
exista^ Abd tnanlf^ta iteelf in !5omif such veiled muthod as the performance of a 
custom w-hich might be rationally exj^tjuiied by the coiu^lous ejdatence of the 
belief. 

We Idnred at foreign cultural influence. We suggest, although this wtis 
always denial by the natives, that we may regsn] tho nmtwiere as the roughest of 
effigies repteseutiug the corpse, Lf this be so, and it seems difficoEi to frame any 
Ollier hypothotdfi that will ex|>]ain the carrying of the to the club-huuse 

of the deceased and the dancing which goes on tjiere^ the can scarcely he 

other thoti the last term in a series of uiwalkfflctcuy' eflorta to preserve the bcnly 
(mummifkation), anti we may regard it a* additional evidence in favour of the 
esistence of ancient Egyptian mflueinre in Oentral Alrica, which, os enggested in 
1915* would best expkin certain of the beiiefs and burial rites of the kingi^ of UgBinbip 
aa well us of u number of Congo tribes.^ 

Excepting only the gri^t raininakiiig shiince (containing the bonea of the 
dead rainmakers, one of which oxktfl in every Lotuko territorial group), concerning 
which 1 have not sp^e to wnte^ I saw- no actual shrinea to the dead among the 
Lotuko, though tUU must not be taken to imply that none exist among the groups 
not vifdtciL Kor were any noticed during the few ilajs spent in the Ixikoiya village 
of Lirk ; while, on the other hand, there were several m the ijokoiya village pnerally 
known oa Mingo (bom the name ol its chief, now dead), and ibe^' so resembled some 
of thuee of the AchoLi tliat they Heeni worth whik reproduidog (PL II^ Figs^ i aud 3)* 
though it W HS imposribk in the short time at my diiFposal to obtain any precise 
infoEtoiitioa concerning theim The Lokoiya ilviued tlmt they habitually vbitetl the 
Achob \*^l!ages or that the AchoU vkite*! them * oii the other hand, there may have 
been burmi contact due to intemiftiTiage between Lokoiya niia makers and Acholi 
taingirln, (or* ah hough I ihd not hear of such unions in the very short time spent 

» tUlB, €.0. SrlLgwftn, PmiidtitiiiAl Addicss to AnUifOpvlogka;] 

Settiuti, p, 032, 
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apjona the utoiva, tliey certainly occurred amojig the Lotufco, while it U certain 
tLot UjIkuva and L<>tuko rata families intejimn-y. Yet among the Lotuko-spealdng 
Lango (as they arc commonly called) there wai delhiite evidence that the exhumed 
1)0I1CS prcservifd in rock she] tern might have sacrilices offered to tliOM, while outside 
tb« houses of most of the tribe there aas n slmue of the kind calM naliU. which 
I shall presenlly discriber hat I saw no shrinea reseiabiiag those of the Acholi or 
of Jlinge village. 


Aa to the^ Lango-the oame, as I believe, being Acholi in origin^they 
are a hiU people with a dsn system resembliog that of the lauiiko, who, m 
It would «sem, conquered and im[KK»d tlidr orgatiustion on them, Tliey are 
-lividcd into a ronsidtraUe number of small communitits, and so niuv represent 
groups of hillmen almost completely absorbwl by the LotnJto, nr they liwy be rtie 
northern remains of the Shilluk-speaking Ungo of Uganda, so thoroughly subjiicted 
to bituko influence as to be almost indistinguishable from these in cultural mattem 
It will be remembered tliat physically they are about two inches shortejr tlum tire 
Lotuku and slightly broader headed, with a cephalic index (24) of 74-25, 

On the cultural side they are romarkable for their skiU in irrigation, for they 
tap their hill streotns and with the water drawn off jiractUc oxlensivo and well-planned 
cultivution. t>n the loligioiis side they are distinguished by the ematenee of small 
stone shrmes mIUhI natihtJ. miniature eisU about a foot high, roiigMe resembliug 
mtuieuiu moilels of dolmens, which arc to bo seen outaulo the majority of houeea.i 
Among the sacrifices stated t<t be ciwiuwted with the natibo are a jiumbet which 
resemble those of the otlier Ixituko-speakiiig tribes in everything oacept diat the 
]^wcr inimlred is Naijuk, which ts to be rather vaguely rendered ns “ God " or 
*• Deity, ' This sevmwl »o clear at the time, and it was so categom-aJly ilemed tliat 
the dead u^re or Irecame Xaijok. that enquiry was m further, hut subsequent 

considerarion of the information ohlained from time to time connect^ with the 
word »uf#*6o and the customs coimecied with the form of shrine now under discussion 
does suggest that the word is vaguely connected with the idea of the spiriu of the 
dead, a imint of view further supi»rted by the information vohmteeml that the 
iio/tbo was built ill order that Knijok might sit there in comfort In the shade. Besides 
these ,uUibo, which might I* calletl indiridiml, there are special oo,*oat which public 
ceremonies are pcrfoimed, e.g,, in connection with agriculture, including one on the 
rock-face above the waterfall on the Rii-er Koss, a lew miles above Ugofoiok viJJaee 
and Its cuJti%T»tbn. Here-i.c.. just befow the fall where the left bank, worn smooth 
ao as to form a rack dome, falLs precii»iou«ly to the stream bed-an nimual sacrifice 
m made Isdore the l^ginnmg of the rainy season, when the stream has shruiik to 
its amall^ and when it k time to begin culrivation. Tliis is aaid to have been 
instituted by tlu- eponymous ancestor of tb-rinj-ang clan. A goat k sacrificed 
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(jirtsnimiliry by the be«r ami soiae of the stomacii cofit^nts aru 

thrown into the streaiu, m ulao later tho bones, while the mtUbo u anointed with 
Itlood and beer. The 8esh of the acurrifiee is eatou by tbp ddera of (iferiuyim^ of 
btitli Sejfes, 

I have already wfurrcd to tht intense iiiterest atluching in the jibysUial ehatacters 
aod social o^niaation of such Shillult-speaking tribes os the AchoU und .Uur. 
and have iiwUented how these enable os to recoioitnict the main lines of their histoty. 
anti I would add. by analogy, probably tht history of the other tribes apeaking 
Shillut dialects. Another line of enquiry is indkatetl by the Acboli wnnl for Ood, 
Lnbungft, wbieh requires investigation us to its eonnecijon with situilar words in 
other longuagea, Ruboaga in Lnganda and Lunyont, and the same word in 
Bari, meaning “ sat'riiice " or feast." .Vs far as ronld ascertained, Lubanga 
who ia of of in the finnament, is strictly otiose; even if he be reganled as havi^r 
made the world, ha scarcely intcrfcrtw nowadays. It mum, however, be rvmenibeted 
that it U not yet known what |)iirt, if any, is attributofi to him in pronding rain. 
The everyday working mligion of the Acholi is the cult of the dead, whose spirits, 
tipo, are reganled as taking a profound interest b the domgb of their deajendanJ 
nndas Ijdng responsible for much of the gooil and most of the evil that Issfall# thttm. 

The Achuli ore divided into a number o( exrtgamous patrilineu] ckiw which 
probably ore not totemic, though the mcasurtr and. meaning of the respect slinwo 
to the elephant by certain clans mquirea furtlier invustigatioii. 

The rainmaker, who, as among the Lotuko, must be bom of piirenia both of 
whom " have rain,” is agnb the sjiiritual and temporal chief of a partienlar “ unit " 
area. It ia this necessity plus tho observance of tlie requiritfl exogamy o'hich leads 
to the delay and sometimes difficulty, which, as limUHi by Captain E. Grove.^ some¬ 
times oconni in the proviwon of bb Dak ker “ woman of authority," on whom ouJv 
he con beget future rainmakers. 

The ** father uf the land ” (imii is also au Lmpurtant [lemoti, apr l I regret 
that 1 con give no precise account of his functions. Passing to the alirinw at winch 
the cult of the deafi was carried on, these were called iar. (or nbtk) and jakitwl. and 
it appears that the furmer applies properly to the aliriiaes of male anc'estors, the 
latter to female. 

The ka^ is built opporite the door of the hut, the reoaon girtn that the tipo 
might watch what went ou ia the dwelLiog. In one instance the iuf was four 
yards from the hut entrance, and probably this may W about the usual diatance. 
TjiHcally, the ioJ consists of n roughly*built rack, snch as is atiown in Plata IV. 
supported on four gpiighta at a height of 3-4 feet from tho ground; with this plat¬ 
form there IS connnonly «ssf*ciatefi one or more grou|iti of four pegs of woihI arranged 
as in xhejtikJutl to be described immediately. In addition, there were often other 
ob]ectB. such as a stake supporting the sktiUfl of atiimals sacri£co<], or the nmneHnis 

* ContomA pf ihp Ithallp'* &n aVofu nhrf tuL ii* 173^ 
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»ccesi^rie« Tihown m PL IW The joiittd (the word t^ppeiuii to be a compouiul 
of und but uo eiqilaiiatiDit oF it# mi^auin^ could be cHciled) 

eomikt4 of fooi" nhort pegn or ksgthm of biJ^rteci into the ground cloiie together 
at tho angles cif an imagiiifiTy rectangle, each peg inclitied towanb ita oppoKite Fellow 
as in the dkgmm coui^titutiiig Test-fig. 4. 

According to my lisuted experience* where this anungenicnt oc^uiired at the 
side of the house (A’-JS., away from a it wns ealled jnltmtf and leFcrred to a 
feniafe ance:>^or; but the si^ciie anmogeiticjit might, and often did, fjccor in reUtitm 
to the plutFotm hi*% oiut then it was not calledand uppurenity hud nn toFerejico 
to a ilefici woman. 

It iMfemed cetiahi that the Achuli tt^nrled the apbil of tlie ilcceitiied as ejcifiting 
ill the earth below the and probably this held also with regard to the jotoucl. 
Where a stone Formcil port of the ahrine^ iv$ in PL iV (other iiistancefi were 
Been)* this w^as avowedly that the son of the deceased might sit on It and communo 



no. -1.^—iUAORAM OR jMacL 


with the fipo below. Whether the Fijio wna thought of as specially pen^ading the 
at any time, we caimat say, and unfortunately we maile no fipodnl tnquiiiea 
us to the pTi?ciHc fclation of the to the gruTe. A notched stake call&j i^did 
{Utemlly goat-stick) m pot an uncommon feature of these sliriaefl, niid this ako ia 
shown in the pliotcgrapli. 

Tijm commmucate with the living in dreanyt, in which. \hoy are ap^iORrttly 
heanl father tlian eecn* though whether thk is invariabb we cannot say, 

The general resemblance of these beliefe to those of the Dinka and Shilluk k 
tenuirkable* though in appeat&npc the Hbnnes in no way reaembte those of these 
tribes; it is also curious—ae already noted—that these shrines should in appeiirance 
reaemble those oI certain Lohniya i,illAges, the whole ntatter priwuting a probletn 
nH|idring further stuily of an intensive kimi. 

Finally, though we did nol visit the 3kdi country^ yet, lui nothing appears to 
bat-e l>een written conreming the wx^ial orgauiRation of these peo|ite^ I may add 
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what littk 1 hare tieen abb ±i> difituver concerning theni from ijccasiotinl informanta, 
iiK^luding a youth at the Bor Aluwun {jtHtiijni 

T\iv ^ladi fortoerly liad cattle, but these tiAve beeti killeil or |!reatLT re^luced in 
Dumbttf^ by fiy. They nre divided into exogamous ctaus, with mab descent ^ and 
are probably toteniifiik, for my Bor infonnant P&cti|!niiMtd that b* bad a bird foJofofo 
which waa aUo hh fatheT*8, whiJe his mother had anotber nuimatf perhaiws a dog. 
Another man had the burh buck: if he speared one b« would baird his sponr to a 
cotnrade and nerer lUiC it a^in; but, ahhoiigb he Might kill bis animal, he would 
not eat it. If one were caught ta Ids huiitiDg net, he could not use the latter tint]I 
it had bfien wushwl: actualki he would pT<^hab^y get fid of it. If he eat of his 
animal hia hair anrl natk would drop off. ^Inutber man hufi the gnmnd S4)uirreL 

Raininakbig is by mtiaus of miustones, and pnihably the rainmaker fa both 
apiritiml awl temporal head of his group, though whether thi^ be large or smalt 
1 rannat ea-y. 

>SicknesH, perhaps only epidemics, were said to bo cauBod by a spirit oiJIeil Jueo, 
while Ori nhio said to caiijw iJJnes^. 

A man is btirte^l on the right of the door of hh hut ; a wojujin on the left (comiag 
out o! thv hutb the graTT* lining a cjrcidar pit in wliich the body is plaeail in the 
embryonic poshiout a man lying on his right side,, a woman on her left^ holh sexes 
fadiiig west, 

Internimriage with the Bari ia probably cotnmon. 


CONCLUftlONB. 

(1) On the \Vhite KilCp directly south of the Dinka boundary, there is an 
immediate riiu; in cephalic index to mesatlcephaly on the west bank, while on the 
east batik this docs not oecittE imti] lUiutk of ihe Bari. In the Bahr el Gharal province 
metiadeepbaSy pret^ails immediately west of tlie IHtikn. 

(2) Here the great mass of Eiouthera mesadcopiuils is divided from the imsati* 
cophalk: Nuba of aouthem Kordofan only by a xone of immigrant Antba. It may 
then Iw suggested that this whole maBS of mesaticcphals be regartlM aa constituting 
an ethiiio unit, wring the term in a hmml mium? (periiapa as broad as that in whkh 
we speak of the roundheads of Etirtii>e and Hither Asia). 

{%) (m the cultural ride lUc mo»t obvioufi cominon charueter of importance ia 
that Nuba and southern hracbytrephwls alike uat' nunstones to produce rain. 

(4) Within the inass of soutbem brachycepiials there baa Wo a rnDvemeni: 
from wetrt. to east, which in the laritiide of the Bari-apeaking tribes liaa be^n checked 
by the ei>unter-presxuie of tribe* speaking dLzdeetjs belonging to the Masai group. 
This counler-pres3«;uTe is intttl obvious in the country of thf* Bari proper uod of tbe 
Louiko-speaking tribes l>ing cost of tbetUt amnag whom it hikB kept the cephalic 
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index witliin the limits of ddUchocephAljr^ though it Jiiia not prevented these tribe$ 
taking over the use of mustones from their wedteru ueighboufs. 

( 5 ) Using liinguage atid ndnstoties as guides^ It b posable to reconstitute 
the history of tlio Acholi (and probably, at of some other tribes speaking ShUldk 
dialects), and to account alike for their mesatioephniy lutd their eultiifal differences 
from the SbUluk. 


DBSCftlPTlOK OP PLATBS. 

PwTa L 

F(g, 1.—RaimtonM obtained by Mr. Driberg iram the »t*led they wro 

of Bari Origin. 

Ffg, ±—Aneeftml %aree^ of Bari-spealciDg trlbca, m ih*t Viimna Minieiim * pitjhixhky fitnu 
Uut weat bank, 

PUTE IL 

PigB, 1 and 2 .—Grave Sbrinoi, Mingit Village. Lokoiya Tribe, 


PLuITE 111 . 

Fig, L.—A'afito* Logoforob Village. Lango Trfbc- 

Flg. 2^—Aclicb ViHagv showing reoiaiiu of loc oppotil* door of hut and joUnrL 


PLAUt IV. 

Admb Graw ShHoe, ahoving bof* notobed itabn, stone upon vyjQh the dead nuui n^'ght 
ait to oommane with tlfo. and otherr objects^ 


Plate V. 

Figs. I and Bari A ** typioal ** BarL aL, ; FJ-. 87.4 j U.KI., 47.4 ; NJ., 

Figa. 3 awl A—Bori (243). C-L, 75,0 ; F*L, mi i UXL, 4G,t : NJ*. 85^4, 

Flge- 5 and fi.—Maitdari ( 217 h Koto resomblancjc to Dinka. C.I-* Tl .2 j FX, SLO 

U.FJ.* 43.1 s K.I.. 

Fiire. 7 and 8 .—Mandari ( 378 ). Cl., 78,6 ; FJ.. 79.7 ; U.F.h. 44 Ji} NX. 86 J- 


Plat* VJ, 

FigJA 1 anil 2.—IWjuwhiri {282), CL* 73,0 ; F-t, 82*7 ; LLF.L. 5Ll i KX* 74JS* 
Figs* 3 «wi 4 .—Kahwa {m}. C,L* 73,8 s FX. OM ; CFX, M ,8 ? X.L, 83 , 3 . 

Fi^ 5 and C-^Lalnko (m% CX, 70,7 j F*L, 86.7 s UXVL, 42.0 ; S.L. ll2X 
Fij^ 7 and i.—Lolcoiyi |40lji CX* 68J i PJ,, ; U*F.L« 46,0 5 K.L. 106*6. 

1)2 
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pi**T* vn. 

Fig*, i.—Li«ulcm324!. f,L,710t P.F.t.«4.0j N’.I..7TJ. 

Fi|!».3Mkil3.—AchuliiaOIW C.L,7fl.aj 

rig. (2Mf. ai.,74.ai F.L,»».0: UXt.a3t^! NJ.,«0,0, 

Flgt ttduiiJIv—Mwli(212>. fi|.,7n.3f OJ'.L,45.5i 

7 *c*l (Siej. C.l.,745t U.F.USiflj jr4,.7tt.3. 


Plate mi. 

Rja. 1 miul 2.—Mora tSW). CLL, 7«.a i P*|„ 77^ ■ U.F.I,, 43J); SJ. St± 
np, Moni i253j. C.L. 78*8 j F.l*. 79.1 ; UJX, 48,0 ; JI.I., 82.0. 

Fig. 4.—Moru (265}. C.I.. 75.0 i F.T.. 84.7 j U.F.I,. 48-1 i S.l*. B3.3. 

Pig9.5«Jid 8—Kalikof284). Ct. 786; F.L, 0).3; O.F.I..4f,4; K.1,. 02.16. 

Fip. 7 Mid 8.—KiJiio (3S8}. C.L. 9X87 j F.l,. 76.21 U.F.L, 40.0 • Jf.T., 78S&, 

|Tlu! mimhns in {MKnthMM nfer to IJ 10 «nliil numlwM on tho icwid muda. wluph mil {« 
di^ontiid with tho AnUifopolagicni lE^tate.) 
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ANTlQLTriES OF 1UTAXJ)A 
[With Platrs IX-XV,J 

By Dtt. Alesjb Zakhamv, K^prr «/ EnHy HtmrirtU in 

Rifs^HKn Nistofienl Mu^um y/ Alfvsmir. 

Ix the RiiijNSijiii Histodc^ J^Indcum thori? is a number of objects^ fonuerly in tb* 
Rtimyiuisev ^Tu^uin^ obtained by liadlo^ in the coua^ of hw excAvntioiiB in 
the provinces of Tonisik and Yenisei (Siberb) So detailed dcacription or illustmtion 
of these objects hss so far been pubtished, tliongb nil arc cf conBidembk inteEent.aiid 
Booie ate unique. 

My tbanka are doe to the Scientific Boarrj of the Russian Hy^toHeol Musetim 
for pemiaidoii to pubE^li tlie matemb *11 derived from the Kutanda eteppe. I 
pn^pose to avail myself of the following dccuuienU:—The Cofrvptc Rendu of the Impeiiat 
Archomlogical CommissioD for 1865, p. 16 * W, BodlofT^ Am EUdtien : Lose Bidder 
am Hem Tagchuche eim^ meetiHe^ Linguaien fljcipdg, T. 0, Weigel, 1684, vol. ti, 
chap, vii^ pp, 68-M3)r and n maniL^ript ifeporf (Atippoit) of Itadloff to the Impeniil 
Arclneological Commission, elated ^ Banuiid, 23 Jan., to whicli h appended 

tt Lki (Spiadt) of fofinH tii ik' AUm MoHUtaim Hfiritig the 

carried aui »ii the $ummer cf 1805. The latter documents are preserved in the arc^hivea 
of the Russiro Academy of the Hiirtoiy of Mntenal Culture, to which 1 nm mucb 
indebted for comnnmicating them to me. In the lAti the objecU found ore numbered 
from 1 to 116, the date and place of finding of each being niezitioned. Aa the numbem 
are preserved on ncariy all the objocta, it has been possible, by nsiiig tlie Xiitt and the 
Reporfl together, to group them according to tlie gmveain which they were fomub but 
difficulty arises w ben, as in some coses, the two dueuments do not a gr tw:. 

The BumyAntaev Museum published a Caitdo^ue of the Drpartmr ni of A ; 

R —Prehietme AtUiqnitiejt Oloecow, 1906), but it can oidy be used m a sketchy first 
gtui]i\ riuco it contains essential citom in its aoeriptioua of origin, us well ns in the 
naming of some of the objects, A final scientific publicatioit ot tbu objects is at pteoent 
imiKJSfiible, ovdng to tbe great difficulty of obtaining foreign litmturc and of adducing 
for comparison onalogom! material from npigh1>onTing localities. If the objects 

* A pwnt towaitb the tnuulatkifl nml jmyiDitLbDn of Lhl» p*p«r wa4 made by th^ Laura. 
Spclmsa Rockjofehcr AletEiurial Fund The Editor idso dnirett to nckiwwJccEgc tiio ojuaiann^ ht 
bi* recrivEd Uom Dr* EUii Ilians md Sir. G. D, Ifamhlciirra-,. O.lLK- 

* A sumnuwy of this (tecoaiw is ^yihi m fuuf pp- 

* The iSfport WM irriuefl moo oft^r the ejcoaTAtkiaif, and ooU like An* twenty yran 

Utcr- 
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ilfesmWJ in tUe pr<*&etit do but the att^^ntion of othi?f invfstiptoTs. I 

^lihU con^^lef it hm attamed ite purpose, 

I miu^t express my deep tlianks to Br. FJIifi H. Mmna (Cambriilgfe) and Pmleiisor 
C. G. Selignmu (lotidcni) for their help tow^nii the puhllofltbn of my paper; to 
Pmfessor V. A- Goroilt^v of the ArcliffiologicaJ Depaitment of the Ku^^an Historical 
MiiieiimT A. V* Ore^hn[ko\\ Pnaiilent of the Special Historical Departmeut of the 
aame Musaum^ to Professor X. B. Bakldnov and B, A, Kuftiu, of M-oscow Univerakyp 
to G. 0, Bc>r6vkii, Kpcjjer of the Lmiierkl Hemiihige^ to V* K. KleiD, Keeper of the 
Department of Textilesia the Russiaii Hlfstorioil Mnsoum^ for their useful inforttiatiou 
and help; to Mnii B. X. Basov^ collAborator at the Hukoiiral ^ftiseunif to inv pupile, 
the Misses 0. A- Kriirtajov-Grako^' and L, A. Evtyukhov^ for flrflirings iUiistiatiiig hit 
paper; and to P. A, Detinov, pliotographer of the same Muaeam± for the photogmpha 
of the olijeefa. 


KaTA.VOA ('EHETEaT* Xo. 1. 

The Katanda ateppe is aitnated in the southern part of the Ttussian ^Utai 
(1at« X, 50^ 10 # loDg. E. SG^ 15^ and forma the eastcriL section of the Ujmen steppe, from 
Trhlch it Ls ili'riilcd by oftshoota from the Terekhtii rhain of mountuim Both stepf^ea 
ocenpy the site of an ancient hike now silted up. The rivfjia Great and Small 
Katanda, which are c^lecl by Badloff Upper and ** Lower ” Katanda^^ flow acrosa 
the KatandA gteppe into the Eiver Katun. 

The first cemetery is fituateii on the loft bank of the Jjciwer Kutanda, and eonsiats 
of 30 to 4tJ tombs covered with momids of round pebbles j the diametei' of the tombs 
Vanes from 7 to feet {2 to 10*5t) m,)- Nearer to th^ river is a row of flat bafm\^^ 
each one Rurroimded by seven stones and mtber more than Heveii feet across. 
Hadlofl spent June 18th to 20th^ ISfifii over three of the^ Hat Iwnrovi'a, digging nway 
the whole extent of i^ch down to tlit untoiichetl soiIh a ^Iff clay^ at a depth of 
Jii feet; he considered that these Ijarrow^ were not tombs, but places of aacri^e. He 
then excavatetl four Email fnauniU of stone and earth near which, on the easlt /stood 
stone i:olmmis 10 to 14 inches (0 *20 to 0*38 m.) in height. Close to one of these columnB 
was founrl an iron hors^btfc (p<iaaibly No. R. G =. MM. PL IX, Fig. 1, l)i 

length 0 -2(1 m-* and near anot her imimn knifes perhaps mdiidc^lunwiip those ciitcied 
in the Zi$e under No, R, 115, now missing. No tombe were found in. the moundB, 
and the digging only went down 3 feet G Inches f I -OG m.) into the sdi^n earth. 

Rodloff^ in hh Repon. now piu^^ on to tie descfiption of tie excavations of 
June IMh and 20th+ whereas the Li^ givi^ ubjeots Ko«. R. 8-25 »» having been found 
on June 18th; this discrepancy makes it impossible to know in what cimiznstancea 


thn»o objects wok: found. 

* 1^* t*- ^gmCiiov-Ty nn^hjini hb JZa*nrt (Pricggburgt 1007^ xoL ivl, p. S154+ Mtd in th& map aG 

tbe vnd of the hooiE), wiitr* it Kotanda ; top, lisp 57 FUB, 

* Sa Ji* ^ number in Itadlof'j LiM ; **lLaL*" = numirr in tlm V^irew pf iA* 
nmm^utKV Mtemum^ (.^Lwire^ giTpn in iJritUli and Motde luilla ^ back to ftadlci^A data 
rxprwed In Hut«ijan nnila. T1ioi» in Mrtrb alona arc due to tih^ aiithoir.l 
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Du. Ai£xi$ ZAKtiABiir .—Antiquities of KottiHila (AUa*i. 

On JujiQ lOtli iinfl 20t1i, RdiUojf, uccofiiing to tins Heporlj op(!iu<(] tiight kiu^Aiu, 
1 foot (0*30 ta>} higli, agd fnm 2 to 7 feet (0*61 to 2'13m.) tq dinmetet; of thesOi 
four hflfl been already dug, three were of exactly Mmilwr diapoidtion—U'o of a nwo, 
one of a womaA—and the eighth will be treated bter. 

The general eohcine of the tombs waa aa followa: the kargnii waa oomposod of a 
□louuil I foot (0-30 m,) high, nuide of large’ stonee^ not loixed with earth not 
oveigrowit nith graas*; these continued IkIow tlie surface tif the earth to the depth 
of 7 inches (0*18 m,); in the mitidlc was an oblong pit, 7 feet long by 4 feet 8 inehea 
bruad (2* 13 by 1 -42 m,), fillwl with clay and huge pebbles which were laigisr am] more 
numerous on the west side. At the depth of 3 fwt 0 tndiea (I (MS m,) was a layer of 
pelibles only, under which were found, in the lifat tomb, two homes; in the second, 
two hoises and a colt j and in tlio third, three horses. AH tlia hociKa lay on thi^ 
sidee, heads westwanla, and in each of tlic tombs me gf the horecs had iu its month 
traces of a horse-bit, now rotted away.” This sontenco in the %wrt evidently refers 
to bits, because m the List are mentioned “n broken hit (Xo. R. 15); two parts of an 
iron bit, 95 mm. and 14 mm. long (No. R. 30 R.SI, 33f»); an iron bit (No. B. 31 ); 
an iron bit (Xo. K. 32); and part of aniron bit (No. It. SS),” This pvaj lu five bits; 
one may be put down to tlw eighth tomb (see below), but this leavte four for three 
tombs j it is possible that the fnigmentB Nos. R. 30 and R. 33 U'era parte of one object. 
Resides these, the List tnentioiui **an iron buckle from a bcUy-band*' (No. R. 8} 
and “ an iron bucklB (No. R. 9), both of which are now miaaing, os also the bite 
Nos. R. 15, 31. 32 and 33. 

Under the buTBre was a layer of small pebbles, and under that die untouched earth. 
The pits became broiidcr at thar northern end, and here, on the wwrt ode, at the 
depdi of 14 inchre {0*3.*> m.) sheep's bones were foimrt, and beneath them the human 
skeletons. The latter Joy all on their bocks, heads pointing west or within Jive dtigrreti 
north of it; hands close to the bodits, thumlw upitemiuat . One nude skeleton was 
5 feet 8 inches (1*73 m.) long aud the other 5 feet 10 uiche!i (1'78 m.), while the 
female was G fret 3 inches (1 *60 m.) in length. 

In the woman's tomb were found : copper ear-rings mnde of wire twisted in flat 
spinds to the 8ha]» of sinall double disks (No. R. 13 = R.H, 34l>5 ; Pi. IX, Fig. 1, 3), 
length, 0-06 m., brcwUh.0'022 tn.; one of them was broken in two. On the head 
were traces of a head-dress, now rotted away, with copper omamonta (No, R. 14— 
micKiiig), an ironspodv(in Aua '* a oclt") (No. R, 31 —misMiiig). “ a creacent- 

ehuped fish-bone which formeti jMirt of the head-dress ** (thus in Lbe Vataiogve 
the Rumgdutsee Mtiseutit) (No. R. 24= R„>[. 34tM>; PI. IX, Fig. 1, 4). length, 
O'Wn m. To the heatl-flreas hdonged also a triangular flat object of bone, alightly 
concave atite lower part (No. R. Il l = R.M. 3442; PI IX, Fig. 1.6), length,0-07 ni., 

• Tba* in tlw BtfHiH ; whrrws Am* tOhirkn, vnl. U, p, tWt, laui “ gmall, Im^Qa to latew.’' 

■ I do not uwlentBiid how, in tlu- couno «f oratuneii. Hie suitece was not wtotecI with 
earth and vt^ctnthm. 
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width o( baser m. By t\w hntidii iny u cylitidti^ii] ring of silver^ broken and 

fituch together (Ko. R. 11> = K.^L diiuiteti^rp 0^03 depth^ 0^015 and a 

fiat eirchUx splndle-whorl of ftandstone (No, E, Vi = R.M, 3404 ; PL IX, Fig. 1* 6)^ 
4]inzz)4c>t«ri O^OSli m^f thickness, 04)1 At the feet were traces of garments^ 
with Kmah copper dhiks (No* TL 14 = R.M. 340G) emd o whetstone,^ broken on tine side 
(No. R. 10 = R iL a4()S- PL TX. Fig. U 7)* length, D IG m., hieadtb. 0 03 m., 
tliicknoss, 0-03 m. 

Beridee the^ objects the lAst mentions *' two hone beaebi fomiid by the heful of 
a woman** (No^ R. 3= H3L 3441; PL LX, Fig. 1,8), diameters. 0'02 and 0-01 m., 
rt«poctivdyt depth of eaehp 04)1 m^; they are noL however, nieiitioned m the 
Report. 

It |iomblc thjit ike reruMnii of a colLir were found witli this skcletoci and on that 
of another woman, for we read in At4s Sibiriett^ voL ii^ p. 138: " On the neclcs of two 
women^s idkdetona wem iound remalna of narrow erect coUamp about If inches 
(04Mi4 ra.) ill breadth, of vuiy tliiJi stuil on winch were sewn raws of ftniall round 
and otnal copper pLutea i some of the latter were of the s^tae shape and aa the 
golden plates in the large tomb.^^ They are now uiiahing. 

Near the hands of one of the male tiketetoni! were found some snmii iitm and 
bone ocfow-heiulii. a bitfe, a Bpeoi, and fragments of a bow, btit as the Hi port dam not 
give the numbers of the LiV they can only bo approximately identitiedi as Follows 
No. R 2i>, 13 Lnm arrow-beadii tniissdng; No. R. 38— R.M. 3403, a fiat iron 

arrow-headj rhomboid, witb a tang, leugtfi, 0*13 m.; greatest breadth. 0*033 ni. 
(PI, IX, Fig- 1. No. ft. 3a = RJL 3401, a bone arrow-head, length, 04)9 m. 
(PL iX, Fig. I, 10); No. R* ^7 = R.M- 34i3> a armight iron knife, with ImndJe, 
length, 0-]60 m. (R IX, Fig. 1, 11|; No. E. = R M. 3398, an iron spear head 
with tubular socket, length* 0*^5 nn (PL IX* Fig. I* 12J; No. R. 17^ R.JL 3407, 
an ovoid bone balJ, boniL from an arrow Jength, 0*02 m.: diameter. 0*01 ai. (PL LX, 

Pig- 1. 13). 

The following obiect« ore perhap to be coanocteil with the frognieuts of the Ikiw 
aljove mentionedNo> R. 20 = R.31. 3409, fragment of a flat iftrip of lione, k-tjgtb, 
0*125 m., breadth, O-ulfi m. (PL IX, I, 14); Ko- R. 26i=eH:1l 3411, a 
CyUndrical borefl piece of b^jne in the fades of w^hich four hole* aro pierced 
crosswiMi, length, 04i40 tm. diameter, 04)2 m. (PL iX, Fig. I, 15), 

The List further records thata copper wire ring lay on the chest of the ske.letnn/* 
No, E+ 34 R.31. 3*M)U,, diumcterii 0*1)4 nt.. (PL lXi tig. I8)t ajid gives the following 

objects os hiLAing been fouiul in this cemetery, though they are- now missing from 
the Jtuscum x—Aix iron sti«ai^head (No. R, 20), an iron ajiade (Xo* R, 18) and n ijointec] 
tjoti spade (No. R. 23). 

The eighth and lost kurgtm excavated in this cemetery ytm round. 21 fiset (0-4(.i m,) 
ill diameteTi 2 feet 4 iticlj4^ (0-72 ui.) high. At the dqitb of 3 feet fl in^hm f 1 *07 ul) u 

* but in An* ^d. ii. p. lCi«^ tbii b mttributed to a maa'p tomb. 
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bamp WELH foiuidr hiMiJ I'^wanK i loot (Cl'35 zii.] Jowerp wrapjHi^l m a fur cratp ’v.-vte 
fragDK'DLs of l^iTceches nud .stockings, the former of eouie band'imuk s>tufF. the latter of 
thin fdt with quQtecI T]ik Rcp(r/i i Tlieiie frugtniititfi ttre ivell prtaaen'wl on 

account of the far whieb covered them." The ohjectSp No. K. 71 dj are niessiJigp 
nail so vftt liAvo to content ourselves^ with tUU alatemept and tiiat of 
SitHrieu.llf t'^7, which Kays; '' UnfortuimteLy the ijha^^ of this Im coat could noC 
be proprly aaeefta,iocKL, l>^au«o the hide hjid rutted away md oidy a few fragtuenta 
of it ttmoined. Tn the fur were sepamte piece* of the brcochtja, which were of a 
rather coaisie hand-miidc ^^il[li^, isioiilttr to tlii! cnoieJ-hhir uveicoats {§rjndk) of the 
Kirghiz. One piece confo^te^i of the lower ]>Hrt of one leg and the band round the 
ankle* U was so tight that we mu?rt infer that the breeches w^ere worn iosJde tight 
boot# i the leg nnd liaiid were dit up one side and laced vith a Hue cnidt the ctida of 
width linpglcKise ; this probably served to tie the lower eod of the hieechcs HHjTkd 
the ankle. The hteing, both at the ankle nrul round the wakt, ns is dearly seen on 
some of the pieces^ wo* phiited anrl not twistefln." Then comes the description p quoted 
almve, of the fdt bool or stockiii|rp^ with the coutradietory sfeaternent that was 
founrJ in the other totnb." On com paring this Liutial ^dth the similar one in the large 
kurgaii of the sifcond cemetery, where the garments^ were found above the burial itself 
lidowfr we cun niily conjecture Oiat RadloQ did not thncoughly investigate this 
kurgan ; it Iieing the last day of bis work on this sitCt he was probahly in a hurry 
to puSA Ob to a new one, md wafi aatblieil with wlmt he liad ulrxmdy obtained. 

Kataxda Ckmetery, No* 2. 

Thisb fdtuated a mile unci a third fubout 2 kilum^.) fmm the village of Knlambp 
in A vftUey between the Upper aiid Lower Katamla rivers, nod myt far [mm the 
tnobntaibA. It consists of one large kurgmip more Uiau 1 feel (2-13 m.) hi|^i and 
foet (30-5 m.) in diametftr t the inbond is of large cobble stoneSp and @hows in several 
places traces of previoua attempts at opening the tombp Around it ace about twenty 
Bnialler tombs composed of mounds of rttme. Tracer of andeiit irrigation canala 
wm ejearij jsecjj mrar the tombs. RadbfE occupieil hi cAca^^ting this place 
feom June 2lBt to 2^h, It^* 

The large birgnn was ripened up hy a tmnch 7T feet lung and 50 feet wide* 
Scutteml aniciig kbe stones were found akeletons of at least sbe hor^, and same 
brcikcii human bones, also six iron liorse-biUj a few iron and Iwne armiv-htads* an iron 
kniie and a btouse one, au ima sjwde^ ima sword, a great niBur twads of blue glaaa 
and tw'o heart-ahapetl pieces nl cornehjiDp probably u#ed m ear-rings (Aus Sihirient 
IL 1D7), The under No. R. 44, abo mentioits nome ■yniflU glaas tieada ami '* an 
ear-riug of corndiaOp two small stone balk and amber beuik." 

td these objects the following are uow in tlio Museum:—A lirortKc knife of the us^ial 
Siberian type, with a broken riug at the end of the hutidlc (No. R. 37= ll.JL 3413 * 

* Hjo Lt^ nienUcm oiifx- four. 
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PL IXj Fig. % 1)t Wgtb^ 0 ‘ till IP breadlii at one end, II ^0)3 tu., at the other, (J-0(>7 m.; 
fooT iron hon^bitsj—{i) fSo.^ It, -11) — Ii.3L 3414; PL IX, Fig, 2,2)^ length, 0*15 
one finj; k broken^ the lUajiieter <if the other b O'OS m,: (ii) (No. K, 42 = ft-M. 3414 ; 
PL IX, Fig, 2,2)* lengtlit 0 G diameter of each nng^, 0*OG m .: (iii) fKo. R. 4G =■ 
R.M. 341 l)j, lengthy 0*13 im, diameter of eaoh rmg^ il‘t>4 m.: (iv) {No. R. 47 = R,M^ 
3414), length, 0* 15 m., diameter ol the rings, 0 *05 in. and r> -iHo Ftfspcetivelr * an Lron 
ring-iihapixl buckle irith a pin (No. R*4l ^ R.ll. 3415; IH. IX, Fig. 2,3)^ diajiieterr 
O-US m,; A hnadle n! 160 light-blue round glass beafls (No. R. -ISa = R.3L 3116 ; 
PL LX, Fig. 2, 4h diameter ol \ytmh alwiit 0*008 m.; a cornelian head in the ?hapc 
of a poljheflml prism (No. R. 44 = H.3L 3417 ; PL IX, Fig. 2,5)r dianteter^ 0-015 m* 
According to the 1AM the foTlor^ing are inifl^g:—An iron {trroT\--heaid triangular in 
section (R- 38), a amall iron knife (R. 30), an iron s^™rd (R. 43), and some minata 
glass beads (R- 44a). 

AH these objects were found iM:attewl in ilisofdur. RadlnH held that they were 
thrown out of the burial pit by predous diggezs who* however, did not reach the bottom 
of the great kur^n and only confu^ the bnrmb in the mouucL The Report saya:— 
The horses and men were certainly buried among the stones of the mounds for they 
were found junoog in some parta where- the ground was quite intact; they were 
much scattered by previous diggum. The objects found all prove that the men 
buried here w^re of the &ime mce as those buried in the finrt cemeterj'. One bronnft 
knife was foiuul, buried accidentally, and proves that a race of the Bionse Age lived 
there at ficune pcriorl. Were these people buried when the tomb w^as made or lat^r ? 
The scattering of the bones tonkt^ it imiio^ble to an^rwer this ipieatioii.^^ 

The trenehing vem done fairly quickly h^^use the stones were natber large and 
superposed tju each other, imd then the investigator found in the mkldle of the 
kuTgao a buriul-pit 14 feet (1-27 m.) long and 17 feet 6 inches (5*33 ui,] brood, filled 
up with earth and large stone blncksi. .4t the depth of 2 feet 6 Inches fO*Il m.) the 
ground, although it was dimmer, was frr^zen, and it wm decided to tlmw' it with ore 
and remove the thawed muiL At the depth of 14 Icet (4*27 tu.) below the surioce 
oi the earth human hontia and thoee of horscsi w ere fouml among the stones (RadlofE 
does ngt mention the number of theiuL autl also ittiii horaohits with large ruig^ 
(No. R. 45^ R.M. 34 U: PL IX, Fig, 2, lengthp 0-16 diameter of ring, U 11 m* 
Cue foot (O'30 md deeper an oblong crectiou of larch-wood was db^vered ; its short 
rides, to the eoaft ami wt^st, cmuiictcd of straight Io^t 2 feet 4 iiich«^ (0*71 Tn,)^ lying 
in layers; a drawing of it iiv A\ix Sittirknj U, PL VL Figs. G and 1 (sw PI, XIV, Fig,2)p 
skowii that thi^ee log^, or bdleU, iu forming the wall, w^re put crobs-wiaie, IhC., lai^ 
an<l west, parallei to the long sides of the totuh. The long rides^ to the north and 
aoutli^ coikaktM of long beaniH^ btloLl together os to crosa each othcir at a slmrp 
angle [stc PL XIV; Fig. 2^ 7 and 8). Of the roof over this erection oidy the aorthem part 
woa found, the rest, oceoidiiig to Radlofi, having been either removed by the previous 
diggers or rottcil away with time^ hut he rloca not aay if any fragments of the missiiig 
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pnrt wtsre founil fit not i if non^ were fdtuiiJ, wfl ahotiW flfit bfi justified in iufemng 
tbfit tlierft Wii-tt nu iwd fivw iBe soutbeni port. Kditlfiff Qufartun«tdy dws not 
tueutioii the form of the roof. 

** F'or 3 G fan-lies laelowr the rfifif the huriAl-pit ^vith huge stone blocks^ 

among which oeoumd st>mc itregolur pifjeisi of bitcli-hark nud fragments of embroi¬ 
dered leotlier:” No mch leotlier is to be found in the Sliiseum. nor h there meotifin 
of imy m the Lifi. In the R^pori, Rndloff conriders that tlicsc am perhaps mmAius of 
a aaddlij-cloth fmiii the hor&e to which the bit So. R. 45 beloiigcsL The stone 
blocks Ijeiiig n*movcd. two thick beamfl were foand cifosaikg i\w biirial-pit and fixed 
into the long sides of the erectiop^ to which tSiey urnbnhly stTviid as buttri£6i7efi> 
RaiUoH believe^l that the previous Jiggers arriviy) only as far as these heamfi, above 
which were the horses, weapons and often property of the deceaiieili and tins eirotno- 
Fftance, he thought, explained the complete absence of those from the bottom 

of the tomb. 

(hi the western beain lay soine gacnients (Sq, E. 71a = 34J8; Pt- Xi 

Figs. 1 ftUfi i) thick]}' encrusted in ic* Wi thnt they codlJ only he nfmovod, 
by unniug tluough the lieam and tnking away a portion of it with the ejothea. 
t)n thawing uwt the garment, it appeared in shape like a “ drcsi’Cont ” made 
o£ some sOk-stutf lined with sable fur and lutomed «itb leather and pween oC gold 
plate. The colour was dark-greeniali, but may bave become so from long contact 
with the eartli. The nppet ^Mirt of the givnuetU haa the shape of a jacket coming 
dow'n utairly to the waUt, without collar and with a V-isliaped piece cut out of the front 
to till* middle of the cheat. At the hipa the ttack of the coat Comes ^bwn lurtber. 
fonuing a sort of toil The eilgc of the whole of it was triminod with a leather atrip, 
hroail, wliicli bad both it* mlfca out into line auw-teeth, and these were 
platol with gt)l»l. In the apocca between these eaw-teetb snmll gold discs were sewn 
on in pains, at- intervals of m. A nmilai leather strip went from the shoulder 
aernsa the chest- to the outer citge of the V-shftjxNl opening on the chest, and on the 
back at the height of the tdiouhler-bladea. The sleeve-cuffs were rainilaily luioined. 
Konower leather stripe, O'ttSSm. broad, triinmed only witli small gohl denticles, tan 
down from the sbouhlero along the outer seams of the dcevesaml also along the back 
seams as far down iis the hip*. At the front were neither clasp not bntton-holi!*, 
luul tho gortuenl probably did not meet here. The measimniUMits of thia 
" dressH:oat ” ore as followsLength id back from the neck to the end of the 
tail, I’lO ID.: length down from waist to the end of tlie toil, t>'d4 tu.; breodtU of 
toil at the hip, ti‘l3 m., ami at ita lowest pint, 0-26 m. j length (uc height) 
of the front part from the shoulder, 0-611 m., and from the lowest p(^t of the 
opningon the chest, 0*45 in.; breadth of the back. 0-66ni.; breadth of ch«t 
on *W|Ah side, 6*34 m.; rircuuifetetice of the onu-bulc. 6*44 m.; circumference of 
the cuff, 6-^5 m.: length of sleeve, 0-64 m,; breadth of the Wer prt o! the 
coal, 1 ‘05 Tu. 
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RmllulTH c^^ndu^itm (di« 11, 10^)^ that the previous diggefs ftinvft! 

only at the cross-btaiiief ia on the faet that uoder tliem a hiwr of birrb'hiark 

diacovLTirtl extending nvef whole oi the btEthd-pit. But tliia view kw^ms hnjttly 
teniible; the tligger^ stopped proJiably at a |iomt alMive tlie tt>of of the erectiun abov^ 
meutiobiHl, si nee it seems liuidly possible timt after ponettatin^ to the eret-tioti thmugli 
the narrow pit they had umde^ they could calm- ijfl ttm^ugb this pit the beoiiLb which 
fonpod port of the root of the ereution+ and afterwards piletl up under thb coveririfr 
" the huge stone hliKkw among wludt were found the irregiiljit pieciiis of biiich-liarh 
and the [kieces of embroidercit leather.” Badjoff’s de^ription of the erection is 
yeiT ineumplete; is it pcemble^ for instancep to Buppooe theit the s^nd half of tJie 
roof consisted of stone blocks superpwetl in such must a We equilibrium that they 
fdl ilowTj immnlii 1 

A little lower than the c:ro^fleams (probably the westem one), “ at the south 
side of the butiol’pit,'" in a Idock of lee cimoiig thefaircb-bark^ was found ‘'rolled 
up a dress of ermine fur,, dyed green and red " (Nn. R. Tib = B,3=L 343S: PI, X, 
Figs, 1 and 2), length of back, 1-05 m.; breadth of akiit. 2^25 tn.; Imigib of 
oloeveT I -00 HI.; circumfereuce uE sleeve at the wrbt, 0 ■ 145 m. ” It wm wdomril with 
buttons coveiwl with, gohl plates : the sleeves were long and tight, the Collar atandbg 
up,"—(Tlus Is a mktakc; there ii uo collar^ but only a neck-bajiid.—A.Z.) — 
Wrapped up in it were w'Oodcn figures of horses aii<i fantastic aniDmk fastened to 
a silk ribbon, and bLiq u cup"—(Here Rotlbff is again mistaken.—A.Z.)—” and 
figures ill relief of fantastic animals in the shaiio of stags and hcara ” (A roi inhirifn^ 11, 
108). Further on we fiiui a mor# niimite description of this di^ {f>p, cff„ H. 13&), 
whieht ■ft'itb adtiilions and correetbiis foundet) on an e^minAtion of the coat in its 
present state, as a basis fur the fulbwing account. 

The coat, which Radlaff colls a round iiiantk, similar to a Kaftan \ it ho* long 
eleeves, so narrow that Badlnfl thinks that no one could have pul his arms thiotigji 
them, but this ia merely duo to tlie leather Imving shrunk. The lining wus of sable, 
perfectly pte^ervod in some places. Tlie uutw mirfnce was of apiall ermine pelts, 
with tile fur outmde^ arranged to fonii a kind of scale pattern; each scale Is ^nigod 
with a green lioise-«hoe; wilbm tlik is n red lozenge with conc'iive /ides, its upper cusp 
toucliiug the highest jaunt of the boree-alioe. wliile iU lower half is f>ounded by the 
ontiT carves oE the horsc'shoo in the row la4fnv; the [Miintcd oval ftpuceis betw ttm the 
upper eclges o£ tht loscenge and the horae-ahoc are grey; these upper edges were 
ai!orti«l wiilridxte^'ulittk leather sqiiai^ once gilt, and on thtj burse-aboe were ekveu 
rcmnrl w^oorlen buttons, Ukewbe gilt. BadlofF mistakenly says that Imth horse-shoes 
and lo^ingv^ were ted, find the spuces liiitweeii them grceij Tcit fig, i). 

Round the neck and rlown the Ifunt mi each side ran a band soiactluag like n 
sbok, maik iiji of rows of iH]narc pyroniidal wooden buttoiLs EW*t dl<j 5 =c to eocli other; 
the iiuudicr ol mw f^ is. fuiirteen at the top of the garment, but gt^Ls less? os the bamJ 
comes down the front and narrows [rniiiU*l8 m. to 11 m. in width; one gold plate 
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COVCffiti every four buttons. The gold plates must be teken <hi trust, as not one of 
them is prvwrv'ixl. 

Six rows (Tladloff says eight} of like biUtujus trimmefl the Iruver skirt of the riress y 
on the AhouUieis were Hinjilaf baurls coiisii-ting of five rows of hutttuis. At the end. 
of each sSecie, cuiF-wise, were eight row* of flniall leather squares covered with gold, 
and along the outer seam of tlie sleeve, from shoulder caff, descended two rows of 
Square wooden buttons of the same liisscriptien. 

Such was once the appearance of this kaftan, hut now of all this splendour tlicfo 
ramflinonly the wooden Irattirtct and h-athef wiuarcs. with some traces of gold plating. 



nn, L—msTJJta or haftxs or naujs* run titKTortATioJtJ. 
(^c f 1. X. Vifpu \ ami 0.) 


The flO'CallCfl " breast-piece ’* (Xo. K. Tie =■ K.M. 3458; Pi. X, Fig. 1. 3) is 
described in .drw A’ifnricn. iU iST ; from this and RadloB’s notes wa may-gather 
that it was also lined with sable fur and covered with greiuii silk; the shape was an 
irregulur oblong t depth, U -31 m.; length ol lower edge, 0-S6 m„ and of njipercdge, 
0<41 m. It was trimmed with a strip of fur. the edgp of wliich was adomed with a 
thin strip of gold. The strips of fur at the aide wm continued to satne length beyond 
the body of the object, their ends were joined with a smnll rerl strap, and they thus 
formed a loop which was probably passcfl over the neck. The lower edge of tlsc piece 
was triromed with a small red strap with gold plates ; at the bottom angles longer 
ribbons were attachi^d to tie counrl the waist. 










4ti T>H. Audits Altov *—Kafaftfta (viJ/ni). 

Ho tfEl4^es Alt iiDtr to be Eomitl of ihi^ Bbove-miintioncrl niir of tlie sstfip of 

gold mimd the odg)fl of the fur. Prctfeseor A. Kuftin*® ol96ervmtioii::^p with wldeii 
I ttgree. diow tkit HadlofTs deftcription of this object a hrea^rt-jiieee is Jiot 
quite correct; further exomitmtioii of it shows that the upiier strap wtis not a loop 
to wear Touud the neckf for the tmiiM rod strap was sewn oo to it ut ao oogie, aadoa 
this strap* m w ell ns tm the seeming “ loop/* aro roina i ii s of h groeiiish silk stuff, folded 
La two tluctiiP!8S4s, sewn on to llienL The four little w ooiIpu figure* of bnrsea found 
wnippcd m the so'Cailed " breast-piece” weresew'Dtoa^^ribhon** or a" knot of ribbon"; 
at their feet were remaias of the *ame wlk sttif! as that of the ** bnciist^piecc,” and we 
can therefinro only conclude that tlic horse Hgurcs were alliichcd to the bceltsfc-pit^ee ” 
along its upper |3an w'hich w'os not trirojaed wiib fur, Wt consisted only of silk stuff 
folded tti two. Further, it is cvUlent tliat thif figure were only sewn on by their 
feet, for that is the only part of them pierced with holes for tlunead. What can li*ve 
bcca the purp<»e of this object, wttli Iraf^li- Bgiiivsi ^wa on to it so as to .‘^tand up 
rtrtically from it^ I am unable to conjecture As the object and the dress-coat " 
are made of the same stuff and ure of the same coIouTt it seems probable that the 
former belongeil to the latter and not to the fur kaftan; as h parallel we nuiy clhs 
the kaftan of the modem Tungu^, whlcb is not joined at the front and under which 
b worn a '* breast-pkcc/' All these garments arc sawn with sinews. 

The object deacribed by RstUofi aa a bow'L Schfiie (So. E. 63 = R,M. 

Fl. XI)j dinmtfter, 0*12 jn., depth, O-Ofl ia.. is given in the Cataloigue of the 
RtimyAntsev Museum as a “ burr or of wood can-ed with fantastic animnls ”: 
it probably sensed aa a phalam, a boss for decorating honwfl" htfad-pieces, ft k 
a wootkn plaque foraied like a abalLow bowi, the inside being hollowed out and left 
rough, the outadde car\‘cd with two entwiiiod fantastic animala with nmeh elongated 
bodies. Tlje body of one of the nninuda goes right round tbe plaque, and its head 
fills the centre ol it, its tail ends with the head of a fantastic bird and its feet are 
fumUhed with cbw?. The body of tlie other animal is fitiil mDfi? elongated ; it boa a 
long thin neck and large earsn A similar ear k to be seen on one of the wooden heads 
of animals found in the aanic knfgim [nee Fl. Xlil, Fig. 2, 5). At tbi^ edge of the 
plaque tlirce holes were mode, in one of which a bragmeot nf a atrip has been pre- 
een «1 which fafiteuctl the phoLini to eomethiug, perbaps to thebreast piec<?." The 
c^drremities of the Becond animars feet remind tnJ of ihom woven on a piece of stnil 
from the spiall kurgan of the second lyemctery, to l>e deiicribed ktor (are Tcjct-fig. 2}, 
There ore nine figtirro uf homes t^rved in wooci, probably lareh (Pk Xll^ XlJlb 
Of these five are in full profile. Pkeh one is carved out of one piece of wood^ with 
saddles but not stiffujis; there k no toice of biiniles, wblth were probably nuide 
of some other materijab perhaps leather* now quite perkhed. On the hvadfi ore two 
pairs of holes of which one may have been for mHerting cans, but *ho purpose ol the 
other k obscure, perliaps for aigrettes or a jiftir ol hcmi.^r or for pins to fasten the 
bridles. There ere also holes at the bimlqiLtwteni of the hot^es; the tail was inscrtCil, 
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The LiMf. uiitler No. R. 67^ “ four vvoodeti hu£sa§ sewn to the sUk ribbon 

and thn^e not^ #cwn/^ To judge from the liolea at the Jitwife* trherc the^* are preserved * 
It soeuis thut alt th^e figures were attached hr threads wtuch were made of sinewa. 

Next wr Jiave t*po lioises in profik, hut with henda tntned full fstre (aft* PI* XII ^ 
Fig, 1. tJ), One fltftoda towards the right, the other the left. Tht height of one 
to the poll ia m.; to level ol baek* 0 ta.; length, 0 ■ 00 m. The height ol 
the other to the poll k O'OT m.; to level of i;iaek. 0-05 m.; lengUip O-OT m, 

Fmally, there ore two horses Ijing down; one has the head turned, to the left, 
the body being in prohle (PL XIR. Fig* 0. Tliete La no saddle. On tlie head 
aio fotir holes; the poll h cut Hat where the furat pair ate bored. Only the near fore- 
k'g is compete; the other legs are brohen off. The reveme mdo of the figure w 
ahaped so that the nnlmiii Hes not wholly cm its side or its belly, but in a ppEition 
between the two. Length* 0'06 oi*; height. 0*05S m- Of the other letumbenl horse 
(No. It. 65 5= R.M. 34St; PI. XUL Fig. % 3)- the head and nock are broken off. 
also the legs, except the off hind one. I#ength of hodft ff *0T to.; height, 0'D2fi m. 
Both sides of the IkkIv Have been Gtikbed off; thciie La no saddle, 

PI. XilL Fig, % 4, rcpreseiLts a small woffllen Ggirre of a fantastic ahbnid of 
the griffin kinil* with horse's bodpi elongated neck, the head ending in a great beak 
with the upper mandible curved like an ckphant'a trunk; legs like a hone^a, only the 
near lorcdcg being intact. On the head are four holai ■ there ate tracea of r-ed colour* 
Length. i>“K>S to,; height, to top of head. (I'65 ni. ^ to level of hack, 0*08 m- 

The stuff about ttie legs of three of the Hgnrc^ of horses k a liglit fdik rlaowk and 
is uovT of a greenish hue, Radloff make? no nientiun any where of the order m w hich 
the Ggiifcs were fiLsteueil to the sttiff, nor ib we know' their {Musitiou vvith regard 
to each other Near the k^gs of three of the horse? were found gold plat^es which. 
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E4iu]iofI iip 133)^ cuvcml tlie hoofi^ imd tk^ forej^rte of 

th«* Aliowiiig jjerliape tliAt the pec»plu of tht- i^atUist Ijod adanied tiieir 

hon^ m thw nwjniipr. For the adonimtiDt of siiitlillcs with gold we Imvc it p^ifwlld in 
thekurgan of Kok« 1 (proviDco of Tantiibip diitrict of Mdito|iol) of tfaa 4th c^ntuiy u.c.. 
a Sejthian bnrial where four flaten of gold were fouad oa the saddles of fwine of 
the honed bdrses- 

A wotKJeD plaque (So. fl-t ^ R.M. 343(1 > PI. XI\\ Fig. 1) wna fouiid 
with the objects juftt de^erfbetl, can^al in reliel with tv i5tag iittached by a bear. 
Length, n 12 ^ height, 0-07 m* U uimt uudoiibteiUy he one of a pwrjhough 

RatUufT does not mention it as sueh, for Tolstoy anti Kondakov give it and similar 
Siljprian metal plaques are found in pains,’ It waa prohaHy covered with gold plates. 

Two animala’ hea^ls in wood were found (So* R. = BAI* 313S; P1+ XMlp 
Rg, 3, flt fir aud Fig* 3) one of which is spedaUy intereatuig^ being of the same typo 
fls that found on the phnluro dished alwve (PL XI), with its chimscteriatic long 
ear. licugth of one IikuI. 0-09*5 la., o! the other—of wliieh part h mi^mg— 
Ud>9 rm W« cannot dctentiine the idqcet id which the^' figures were ii ]iajt, nor th« 
niaiiiifir ill which they were ottoehofl, 

Bcs'idi^ the objecta al»ve described* we Ivave twu wotMlea bviU-.^haped pendatits» 
height, 0-0^15 m., and a quadiaugnbr wooden pluqne carved with a stylized animal's 
head {So, R. 60 = B.M. 3m; PL XIII. Fig. i); length* 0*0475 m.; bK^th* 0 -04 m. 
The head is, perhaps, that of a biilL or rather of an elk, since it& ears are Uige and 
itfi hams branched. The plaque is fastened to a piece of leather and aervod* 
perhaps, as a clasp. 

After rvmovirm the layer of birch* birb the escavutor reached the bottom of 
the burial-pit, at n depth of 21 feci (1 j" 40 m.L The lower |iart was fdJed with 
uidrorcn wntcr, and tu it, lying crast to westj were two low trays or hieia with four 
legs, anti on each a skeleton without any omament^, head eastwards. The biera 
weiu well fipiahed with lin axe, but not ploued ; they were edgeil with a raLed strip 
m. higln " The him, the htuvhus and the le^, sha^^ like a truncated cone, 
were maile of one piecr nf wiK^fl; nruiul the legs of the ni^rthem bier were fastened 
hroii£ 4 ! hoo|rt* 4| inches (0-4iI5 in4 broad"" (So. It* 71—misring)* “ As muddy wntec 
jtcuetratcil from all sidea into the grave, 1 could ouly with great didicidcy collect the 
gold pktes witli the images of animals ” (theiTe arc not in the lAit, and nre*io fact, 
nhogether missing) " anil the ffeparate pieci^ of rotten garments” (No. IL TJe^ 
RAl. 3*140), “ Thetekeletoiui were quite decayeil. ami on being touched fell to ilust, 

their length wiis from about 5 feet o kiehfeff (I m-1 to 5 feet » inches (1 -73 m.). 

' K. RiiaaVh* ifi ta Mm*U MlndhrtaU^ pp. STIp L 32^, 

* Cp, i\m pair of bn^nEe p^itiea li>uDd in tba neujbbqurhwd of 1Muiko>^iini1i, J. Talko- 
Hryrwirici;: far the Pfttn?ciotolfigy of Trambaikidtu/* FvbiimliQM {if ih{ Ttmitto- 

S^irMk-KiuiAin Sfftiiitn Ammr Drpaftmrui {tf J?W*ribn <rcopr. Sck.^ iLi, parts 2p U i 

IrkuTtk. IW-^L Cp. Tmnt. Imp, Jtth^ Stx.^ XIL it u, 1901, pp. STT-tiS. 
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The fragment* of stuff, ileseribej by V, K. Kleiu, Keeiwr of tlie Department o! 
Tratilcs in tb«* Historical Hneenm, where tlwy arc now buiiseti, are na follows x— 

L ji^mall pioc«a of very iliio silk tituff, with a Gf04 dr .Vo/jifc* interjataog of threails. 
The silk is wdl prepafwl. The tbreiula of the woof are s little thicker than those of 
the warp. On the |iortimis of the stuff preserved are to be seen ha originiil colours, 
dark ted aod dark green, iiovf much fad«l and soilecL It is imptissible to wash tliese 
pieces on account of their bail state of preservation. The stuff is evidently of orien tal 
workmuoahip ard is identical with Chinese taffeta, Rodloff haa labelled tliem, 
“ Various siUc-stuffs." 

;J, Piece* of a similar silk-«twff in a better condition, of a brownish grey colour, 
labelh^l by Radioff, ** Fine-spun silk stuff, certainly from China," 

A small piece of doth of fairly thin, weli-twisted. grey yam, made of camels 
hair. There is nothing particular in its make, it has no nap, anil hnis the usual 
look of clotbi woven on primitive baod-looms. RadlofTa hd»?l is, ** Woollen stuff 
(t emnd'a hair), home nmde." 

4 . Fragments of similar stuff, hut of poor quality; yam slightly twisted, hrowm 
Rsdluffa label hs, Woollen stuff, home made, Imnd-spum" 

It is very iliflicult to ascribe n period to these stuffs, a* then* are no cbanicteristic 
features in their technique. 

We have already meiitioneil BadlofTs view that “the tomb Ava* pfcvioiLsly 
opened os far as the ctofS-beani!} and plundeietl," In supfiort of it he writes : “ All 
the objects and the tmrses belonging t<i the deceaaeil were above the cross-beam. 
This is pro veil by the fact that in the upper piuH of the huriol-pit and the mound 
horses* bones were left by the plundered and scattered about us bebig ol no use." 
li) our upiiuon the position can hardly be explaine*! in this way. The deseription <»f 
the explorer, to uaratlwr oliscuro, seems to show that—first, some great man was buried 
in the erection m the pit, probably with his wife, and oacrificet) slaves anil homes 
were buried in the stoOM ol the mound : next, a secondaiy' burial a as made over tho 
ficat, since the objects found in the mound (except tho bronre swonll, and (larticuliuly 
the glass beads, belong to a later period {f Itttb to 11 th ecntiny, A nd- ,As to tho tword, 
it might have found ita way there quite accidentally, for similar ones are often plougbeil 
out r-d the ground in the district, of Minusinsk. 

Several bitoresiiug parallchs may he noted, Thi: stag on the wooden plaque, 
Ko. K.M. 3430 (FI. XIV, Fig. 1 ). is like the rec-umbent one onnnobloiig plaque of 
gold from thcilxyiitiiitay Kurgan (A. A. Bidmnskoy. Sm&tt, il,Pl. XXI, cp, FI, Xm, 
and Minns, p, 181 , Fig, 75 ) 1 this has t)ie same btanebed antlem ending itt similar 
heads. We may also compare the la^c gold plaque from Kni Oba (Mmu.s, p. * 2 (W, 
Fig. 98 ). the sheath in tho Melgunov treasure (Minns, p. 171 , Fig. 05 ), tlvo small gold 
plaque from the neighbcrurbiaMl of dmehi (Bobrinsky, op. cit.> HI, 139 , iig. IT, and 
Tobwy-Komiakov-Bekach.p. 283 , Fig. 248 ) the small plaque from the wUeetioaof 
B. I. KJinni'nko {The A uliquUki af ihr ('miiUty o/ fAc Dnwpctf pt. iii, Pi UXy; Slinna, 
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p. YUit Fi|i[. J^3). (>ur b alsci jiartly liki^ tbi* anioiitl i^n the guki oniHiiiimt fTiini 
the Sibo'jcin Di-piiitMi^Dt of the aequired is VL^fklin^itiD^sk iji J&44 

(Tubtoy-Knwdukov ReiEjitch, p. m. Kig, 518; M'mm. p. 275, Fig. 197), Tbh 

figwe to rcpct^tit a couvcjitioiiducil ; the mdiii point of cUffcrence b that 
its body, like th^it from Ktil Oba» b deoomtefl with of animnbi in our 

case, 

M I. Rostovteev ^nd Grfrh m SotUk Jtmma, Oxfonip 19^ p, 140^ 

huliis that the Siberiau plaque? came from the fnimaii w^orkL direetly ortbrongb South 
Hu^irt. He aacrilies the gold plaque from Siberia, now ui the Hettuita^,. repiwpritiiig 
a hat^ attacked by a grimn. to the century jld, (op, dt., p. HI, and ^ p. VB, 
PI. XX\^, Fig. 2)* The hots^ of tlib plaque b e™leiitly of thi^ race aa that of 
our wooden one*. G. O. Bordvka, Kjjejwr of the Hemiitage, letb me that m lalien t 
feature in the repceeentation of *togs is tiiat in otns and in the earlier onis in the 
HcmiitagOp the antlers are still under?tooil a* tniciu while in Hie later ones they 
tleganeiate into a tiw over the unimal'K head or Into a tuere oiiiaxoent> 

He oonHidem that a parallel to our wooden horsea ia to be in the bron^ plaquf? 
from the Gtdden Kurgan/ near Simferopol, aiui the figun.^ found by l?oiiat Bob- 
rmt^koy in the dbtiict of Cliigirm. The conventional tendering of the hea^l ia like that 
on the Iwjiie objecta from Kelerines. Thus, in Borovkab opnionr all the anologh^ 
point to early Scythian workinanahip. But thia ^-kw b contradieted bv the peeulior 
coatuine found in the kmgau, whicb b ci^rtainly not Scythian. 'Wlijit it luaHy b I 
am at n loss to aay*. \. T. \ erbiteki, w^ho has lived for many years among the Altai 
peopler Slates^ that the wcmien o( the South Altai wear in the iminnieT^ inateiMl of 
n *hirtp a ehet^fk mode of dcifwi or nankeen. The cut of tlib garment b like that of our 
dreSfa-eoat, with a long w'aiat [ beside tbesli^ves there are other opening? for the 
arms, the tjeevea not being used, bnt left hnnging down. The k trimmed 

an round with a light-coloured ribbon and i^ faHtened at the neck %Fith two Imttona 
of red gloas, of the fiije of a pea. Accordhog to hb desc3:iptioD, this gaiment differs 
from mil " dro^-coat ” only in ita extm openings for the arms and iji not being 
made of for. As to the Si^callficl broant piece/' the aame author, describing the 
certTOonu'^i oi a knm, or Siberian sbaimm, saj's that he first " put on his uniform, a 
gown with a" braiat-piecc " nmde of a gkin. anti a red In our kuq^a we have 

a " brrort-pieee " and a gown richly adomtsfl with fiir and gold, and we might pbrliape 
^ippose tlmt tlib was the costume of a shaniwi of those ihm, aiui tliat the wooden 
figures formetl jjariof it; but 11. A. Knfttn, Professor of Htlmognipliy at the University 
of Mo^mv, teUs me that ih? only point of resembknee to out "" dr^ss-coat ” b the 
tail at tho hack: it no flapt anil i^ cloaely dnsp*si at the front Bh deecriptfon is 
thus at variance with Verbitski's. Kuftiii thinks that the nearest nnafogj- is to 
found in the costume of tin? modern Lamut Tniignz, dearribei! and illustrated la 

I t. T. Vi!rbililu, TA* NttiiTts of lA* dfliiP Mohow, Ufr lO*. VI, 

* %. p. 40 . 
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MidtkiKlorfFa trovtU. Its hpjKta do not job; it is long at tlia kick iind has a btcast- 
piccc. JliddMidorff connects the slisman's Ureast-picco ¥,ith that of the Tutigui, 
The fipurea of horeee miglit have been attachei) not only to u skiman s cffitiuue, but 
s»lf<o< as amnlctA. to that nt ordinaiy people, as is the present custom of the Sojot- 
ITrankbai, who cerve figures of soapstone, inserting tails and eats, B. A. lluftin is 
struck bv the complete absence in out tombs of hend-dreases, which are at preaent 
worn by the Os^ks of the Yenisei, who are conHidetcil a* one of the tribes surviTing 
from the ohlcst Siberian inhabitants, nod am related linguistically to the miHlem 
Tibetunji. But I am unable to agree with th» view, as neither the illuhtratton ol the 
TiinguA costume in JUddsndorff’s book nor the actual Tungua costume in the 
Anthropologicul Museum of the Univcisity of Moscow has anything in common with 
our “ drem-coot,” which remninB therefore still uncxphuniHl. 1 have hud no oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a cfefwfrJt. 

Shau, Kctwas* op Tire Secoxp CEarexEftV. 

These are situated round the lorgc kuigan dcsciibctl above. They were eacavated 
June 23nl to 25th; in all nine were explored. 

In one Huall kutgan. 11 inches (d-Sfi m.) high and 1 feet 8 inebea (I *42 m.) iu 
(hameter, a whole abeep waa found at the depth of 14 inches, and nothing else. 

Four othere wore found quite intact; they all contained burials of tneu and are 
of the oatne type as those of the fif?t eenietery. The first woa situated to the east 
of the large kuignn; in it, at the depth of 4 feet 8 inches -42 m.), the kmes of 
a home wore found, bead eastwarda. By them lay a twut«l iron hit with rings 
(No. K. 4{J=a AI. »i lf>; IT. X V, Fig. 1, i). Length of hit. <» -17 ra.; diameter of rings. 
0*055 tn, A humanfikeleton was found 14 inches deeper, length, 5 fect&inchea (L 75 m.). 
By its left tide w as a ptraight iron swiud (Xu, R. 50—rousing) , 17 irou arrow-heada of 
triangular section (Xo. B.'55=RAf. 54'>5; PJ, XV,Fig. I, 8),four three-flaiiged spoor* 
heatls with tango—the flanges are not deep^ 0*095 m., 0 *09 ui., 0*055 oi. and 0*07 m.— 
and some bone anow-beads, not in the lAst and now misaiug. On the chest lay some 
sheep’s vertehne and fragrocntB of a fiflk dress with woven patterns and fined with 
ailk. erroneously described by RadlolT as cotton (No. R, 71c, tJ and i ^ R.M. 3410). 
The latest aiJk fragment (Test-iig. 2) is 0-41 m. long, 0*20 m. broach the «« 
of the repeat of the pattern k about 0- 45 m. V. K. Kleiu, Keeper of the Ibipartment 
of Textiles in the Rusaiati Historical .Miisoiim, has furnished the following dreedprion: 
“ The piece of stuff is woven nif thin, wdl fiiiisbeci silk threads in both weft and warp, 
ill a twin weave which causes the surface to look aa if ruled with diagonal lines. It 
is self-ccricjiired, now dart brown, but this is undoubtedly not ila original colour, and 
is due to the action of salts and ucJds and to other conditions arising from long buruil 
in the cartli. A regular twill weave allows of not more than two colours iu a fltiifl , 
this may have liecn the cose here, ns the threads of the weft have a different colour 
from those of the warp. But it U quite poshible, lu view of the absence of supplementary 
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weft-tliwads woven in by extra shuttle*, that the srtnff was aU of one colour nnil Uko 
ottlmary Cliiiws^ clamfiiik. Altkougb no fragment Im* siirviviid with n ciim|Jete 
repeat of the it has been po^ble to restore the btter almond iu its entirety.^ 

There ate four eireular panels attwngLHl in two |>air!R, one ntove and one Indi^w a central 
iieaign. whicli is ol loaeoge outline ami is composed ol a central ntsette sorrounded 
by a border made by tw^o doublo-Uncd circles U^tween which are rings t ronmJ the 
rcisette h a lominl desijrn of leaver of the well^ known * honej-^jckle * or * ijdjnetto' 
(kattem, with stalks in jiairs curving to join up the iadividual puliueites. The drculer 
panels are bordered by two rows of ronndeb, the inner ones Inking simple rings, the 
outnr onca eOinpo^«l of threfr eouccntric rings. The interior of the panel cou^st* 
of two winged dragons of Chinise design, with long uiulidatijig hoilifs. not curntJ^^te, 
iheir Jaw'S wide open and feet sLflr[*l\' dnwed. They face each other on either side of 
a centra] x^ertleal pillar or tree, m tlie middle of which ia an eight-petaUctl rtisctte w ith 
Imxm and some scroll-w ork about it. The pillar is delned by two dou ble lines between 
which arc rings and ovaU. ll rfaes out of a richly developed jmlnietie oniament; 
the upper part has dmilar floriatiotis at its such ua ate often foum] on ondeat 
Greek vatieii, and at the top is scroll-work of GliLnesc character, induding the wdl* 
kmiw^n pearl symbol. 

** Wk have here characteristics of decorative styles of difierenl peoples imii 
periods. The circular bord™ and the rings contained by them arc chorncteristic 
ot Sasaanlan ornaments, us seen in two atiilTs in the Victoria and All>eft Vlitseum and 
the VatiLim MuseuiUi publidicd by Otto von Falke * of which the fimt h tiscribcd lo 
ubout 600 A.D* and the second to the 7th to 8th ceiitut 3 '' A.n. Fljcamples of the heart' 
shaped omanient from Greek tettjlea of the 4th to 6tb centuries a-H., in the Koyal 
Berlin Museum, are publisbetl by von Falke, frjt. cii., Tot. i PL le. An 

even cltwer parallel is uffoTfli?il by Gie famijus Chinese twill damask fnnn the Horyuji 
Temple at I'vara; the loKunge space is filled in almost identical fashion, the circliss 
have one ring of spots, and instead of the dragons at the aid^ of a tree we have poka 
of mounted archers copied clossely from SasMiiiUin originals.* 

Another piece with pbcetiixes is in some ways even closer (Falke, liS), 
The Horyiiii piece b of sevniul eolourp- " Thv Greek aiifl Soifisaninii dveomtive 
clemeuta enable us to fix the date of our stuff, in all probability, about the 7th to 
8th century Its place of numuFactura woa more probably China thini Persdu ; 
the fewiU weave is particidnrly characteristic of all richi smooth stuffs of (Thbia* where 
it has been in use for more th an 1 p?X>0 years.” [Mt, Wace^ Keeper of the Ik'tftUtment 

* Thi> deaerrption of the hm bern ffutturwlmt pamphrtutMi und ilB!v«lapet] hi tho 

tnaflUhtiimH—Eo. 

■ jK^uiuii 7 eH:AicAf€ der iJfidini iUhl. vol. i* PJ, XX+ Kjpu US and 94?. 

■ 84 ^ Ja/riHctf TtmpifA attfi ihetr TrmAWttt^ Tokiu, lOlO. f1, :iC3; DrOgpr. KuHMtttU'hm 

KitiiAWkiAHi} efiflf ir*(Kfvi Uyi.ii^, I, Wlt'U, PI. i2, itni with carbuni in J, 

fJcvxUA4mmlmAQ KMnAOjUAii^ Afwuiit sH Bcrfia, L (ItWPdj,. . 10 ; 4 ;jp, JuMh 

A*i.*XL iaU,Fl. IF. 
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nti. 2*—JtiHfiiOK m rmn the TUMULira (^ibstt) vw flBL'tijni uEiE^raRr 

or EATA3TIIA (KCro^Wftl'fmOK), 


of TwctilcH in the Virtoriii and Albert ifiiscxim however^ th4t tMa twill danijwik, 
familiiiT in Byzantine work, wft* biroducetl into (.'hinit under tlie T'ang Dynasty, 
61S-fH>J A.n.j An far aa wb can judg^p this stuff must b 
frequently iri^i>oiterl into Ensaia ladore the lime of Feler the Great, miaer t!ie name oi 
' Cbiuejk^ <kiiui»k" [Tins, liowovcr, U rather satin damoat.l In spite of 
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the “ Sassiaiiiwi elemente tliis stuff can hardly W aseribetl to Peraia h«au» tissuw 
Qu»d« there invamhly have the figures reduced to eomewliat gijornetiical fomia Ofl-ing 
to a coarseness in technique produced by the discondmuoiijs way in which, through 
unequal aitadng* the war])-threads on the loom were opened to receive the ehutUe. 
Tbifl peciiliority la Persian stuffs continued donT] to the end ol the iTth century, 
whereas the stuff under coniddfration displays a high etandard «f technique.^ a 
ZQUodnesa in the lines ol the patterns and a complete ahffince of those an^nties 
wliidt impress u geometricftl chaiactDr on designs* Pinnlly, Persian desigin* are 
always more simple and rhythmic, while Chuiese are of more complex compwitUjn-" 
[hir. Wace agrees that our piece most be Chinese, hut remarks that Persian can in? 
juflt as fine, with curves quite free of the zigEag effect above mentioned.] 

These ahnorii’fttions lead ua to ascribe the ** stuff to the 7tU to 8th century aj), 
and to China, or at least somo ne^ihotmi^ locnlity*" Chinea) staffs may Tcty well 
he found outside Chino, becanse they were aeut in great quantities to tho north eiu 
peoples as presente of tribute; thus, in 1001 a,d., the Sung emperor offered to ddiver 
yearly to the Khitana 100,000 iwi«J (on-) of wlver and *i00,0W pirees of stuff, and a 
little later increased this by 100.000 lion^ of silver and 100.000 pieces of stuff.^ 

By the head of the skeleton stood a small ailvcr goblet with a ring'Shaped flilvei 
hirndle, .*nhlered on by means of a plate shaped like u quattefoil (Ko, B-48^ 
B.ld. 3418; Pi. XV. Fig. 2). Height, 0'Oia m*: dianMjter of neck, O-Ofi m.; ciiwim- 
ference at middle. 0-27 m. i>n the bottom is an inficription of four kttors in tb; 
Orkhon character, 1. t, f»s. published fay P, McUomnskt in Tram, tZapkWl /lap. 
B«#s, .Jreh. S«., Oricwtol Srefwn, Sl-M; l?etembuTg, 1903, pp. 03W>a«. and PI. 11, 
where he dassas it among the atchak Turkish inscriptioiia (jwe Pi. XV, Fig. 3), and 
iuterpreta it as the name of the town Lilkfiin. South of Turfan. The vread itself was 
sbo figured by Y. L Smirnov in bis Orirntnk, pnMiahed by the Aichffiologicnl 

CommisHon. Petereburg, 1909, PI- XCH. Fig- 163, and it is therefore tumtoesemy 
furthet' to treat of it hare. 

All the bones of the akeleton lay in order except the head, which was found on 

the fight M(le. uear tho niMdle of the body. 

In the second kurgan, to the north of the large one, lay the skeleton of a horse, 
head westwards, unaccompanied by any objecta. One foot below this were found 
human Imncs, the bead westwards; to the right of them lay a strike-a-Ught with a 
red stone, niissiiig in the lAst, and an iron arrow-head much rusted, aim miaring. 

In the third kurgan the skeleton had entirely decayctl; its head was tnnusl to 
the west. By it were found the following objeuts A flat oblong strip of bone, with its 
enils sharpened off to a chiad-edge, forming pej-liaps |Hirt of a bow; length, fl ■ 15 m*; 
breadth, O'Ol m.; thickness, O-OOT m. (Xo. It. 60 = Jt.if, 3435: n. XV, Fig. 1,0); 

t V. V'Milii'V, *fT«t of At £iM<crH jwrf of Ctyitnd Atia /jOiiHi fif Idtt to 

CAjJariM, PWeniinr^, tW7, p, 23 fon-prinl from ihc fcurtli ji*n of (Truifirl o/ At 

Ofittiiitt SocticA of On Ititfftan 
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thxec shuttlC'Siluipcd jiteces of bane with hollow spaces down their middle t length, 
0-0T6m,. 0-ua m, imdft'flSQ ni. tespwtivety; bmidth of cochin the middle, O-Ol ni. 
tbicknesi, 0 007 m* j the Icegth of the bolo id m.; breadth, 0 006 ni. O'o. R. 57 
= R.M. 6-126; PI. XV, Fig, 1, 5). P. P. Khor^shikh, Keeper of the Irlnitfik 
State Scientihc Museum, stat^ that implementB of this shape are etiU u«d in Siiteria 
for faateiiiiig hoises’ bobbles. In the same turgan were aUo found bcvcb twn arrow- 
h«wU of tiiangukr section {Xo. B. 69—miaaiog), and a belt-dasp toade of Iwne 
(No. R. 61 = R.M. 3426, Pt. XV, Fig. 1, 7), 0-03 m. long, 0-076 m. broad. 

In the fonrtli kurgan the skdeton was aiocompanied by five orrow-hcadfl, with three 
broed blades ot flanges, and tang?. Only two arc prefien,'ed (No. R. 62 = BJI. 3-124; 
PL XV, Pjg, 1, 0}, length, O-ll m. and 0-08 m. refipcotively. 

The Rrport states tliat the other tombs had either been fJunderod or, a* at some 
of the cemeteries above described, the momida provetl to contain no burials, being 



rw- 3.—iBu:* sFihCis on ruapoH-fiflABt 
(niou * aUAU, Tuntrurs^) 

merely places at which funerei rites were performed. Profeasoc KnfUn. howovet. 
tdb me that empty turgans in paita of Siberia are not places for performing ritee, 
but cenotapbu erectwi on the spot where the body of a dead man has hem waslred, 
and this may be the case in the Katnnda cemetery. 

Berfdes the objects dBscril>ed above, the LiM nwnticois an iron atinup (No. B. 53) 
iHrt included in the import, and now m’lAHing; it is not clear frtan what tomb it came, 
hut it seems to be from a small kurgun of the second wmetery. Wo mufit also mention 
an iron spade or plough-share (No. B. 51 ~ Tt.5ii. 3442; Teat-fig, 3), brok^ at one 
side; length, with socket, 0 -225 m.; without it, 0*1G m,; breadth, 0-llB m. The 
Lint gives it as coming from the small kurgan of the second cemetery, cwt of the large 
one, but the fiteporf dom not mention it among the objecU found there. 

1 have now given, a» far aa possible, a detailed account of all the obiecte found 
in these cemeteries aad of the rdrcumstancea in w'likh they were found, and have thus 
finktif-l mv task—a very necessary one in view of the im^'mplote treatment of this 
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coUectioD in the past, aud of ite great intcieat nod the important tiliicf wiikh it holda 
among the objects coming from kurgans of the Attai country A 

SOTE. 

Among the objects fouinl in Moj^golUn barfows by P. K. eipeditiou 

was All Imperfect wwden ^^tat^lPtte of a deer. In techmciiie it txa^eniblcd the 
[of hoi^ee] described abovflf and bhe them war gilt eiilitT whollj or in 
part. The barrowu pTobably belong to the rime of the Han dynasty and this 
may help to date the Katanda barrow* The Roji&iaii Academy oi Sciences at 
present preparing a ftill desciiptioii of all Koislov s 


DESCUlPnOX OV PLATENS. 

IVATASiiA. Ftusr CKiffErtaif. 

Plata IX—FIfr J. 

L FnmEmful cil irou Ntjui tbe nayiU withuut « laqab- (Xo. K. i = K.M* 

:CID54 

2. Kali of iron horsc-bil frm thr Lhi^au with twan'i barroWi fKa K. SMi f= R-iS. 3399.) 

Barrmt., 

3. Ta** coT-rin^ td copper wire* {No. Ri 3405.) 

4i Hah bolic!, part of bpaii-dress. (Sq^ K- ^ = ELM. 34ClO.) 

a, Htte made of Ekusc, from a liwid-draa. (Xo* K- S14 = R,M* 344^0 

6^ >StcitkC fcpandkr-whojrL (X&. H. IS = H^M. 3401.) 

7. B. i9 = ILM. 34i^^.) 

3^, Tw tione be^irlo. [Nc^ R^ 3 ^ 344 l.j 

Ifaa'^ iJiTrrnr- 

W_ troa ftrtow'hfail iNo, EL 3ft = ELM. 34^12^) 

10. Afrav-lifad oieuIp of iKeii^ {N<X K. 33 *= Et^M^ SUM.) 

IL Jroa knife. [Six K. ST - KM. .341S,) 

12. Iroa fipparluwi. (Xo, H. 2^ — K.M^ 3^)9^) 

13. ^Diikll bftUi niaiic cd 1>one from ao airtw. (No. IL 17 ^ It.M. 340'7*| 

E4->^ of a flat atrip of Im^p. (No* B. 3(1 * R.M. 3409^,) 

15. CVlindiioo) borwl phfce of Umo a^lh liolea made ceoiaa-wlftt. (Nn- K 20 = H.iL 341)4 
10, CopiKr wife ring* (Xo. ft- 34 = EAL 3400.) 

Kata^iu, Sitwan CimtmeaY. 

Tkw Otttti ^mic. 

Plata EX.—Fig. 2t 

1. BftjiiK. knife. (Xo. B. 37 ^ lUt .3113.) 

S. Pear itm boa»-WU. (Xo* IL 40 ft.M. 3414 ; Xo. ft. 43 — E,M. 3414 I No. I?p *0 ^ 
BJhL 3414 t Xc^ EE- 47 ^ E.M* 3414^] (i and 2 foimd ani^g tht iIouchi of %hm batrcni,) 
:l Ifisi huokle. (So. ft. 41 = R.H. 341^) Foond amoeg ih^! alon«af thf luanmiv 

4. Bondi? of m yut5 sdaia l»ad& (.So. ft, 43 a - ft.M. 341&) Ditto. 

5. l omHian hmd. (Xe, ft. 44 - K.M. 3417.) Ditto. 

fi. Iron honvHfut with intgo rifigs^ founif aiHirf ifntfnrfaoci oJ groimd* (No- Et. 4fi = R*M. 
34S4.) 

t It ahould noted itmt of l!ho otijoeta flsnred id An* veL Ih pi. % and dneribad aa 

Waod'earvingv from tht^largr tomb on tbo KataiHLaf"' only Noa. 3^ fl and 7 cofnf> fn>ni ttew* 
Wktrt^ ftadbff fcoind tba n*t dsea oat appnr from any d bk autkisrik: aocooala- Mr. d. O* 
Bor6Tka idomui itie tliat tbey axe tq tbn flcttnitAgr., 
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AKTIQUITIEfi OF KATANDA (aLTAI), 
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no. L—(1) DM^^-CCtAT €0\*EMMtl Wmi AUD UV«D WWH HAMLM ItTftp 

{£) l^AlftAK Or munn ixm- (3) ftd-C!iALLkD Muirt-njecrK. 



no. 2^—(1^ iiitj»i-cqi 4 T oQ^Kiiit) wmt aiu twrr wmt aabu 

(2) uiTjJt ar imii-^K rcrs. 


AKTIQUrOKS OV JL&tANliA (ALTAI), 






JmxtititS iitr JTV. XT* XI, 



nn* l,^ivoi;itH£ii &iM*s CAftvisn wirit ahiuax^. (khom the hiikat Tr^t^tru.) 



™. 12,—V|!TOKK DRJimXfl or C^ftWKCl UK MtiiM 
^ilriWf IK no. 1. 


ANTtgi'mEK IJF KATAKUA (ALTAI). 

















/ownuf vf f&t Rmfai Anikropofdt^kal ImtHtnit, foL JCF* /’fate Xil* 



mi. 1_—(IJ AM (S) wiXiPKH rmtimea or i^urprpfs ho^i^i mz hkaihi thhxvp 
irafii* rtcE. (3) OP {4) iriM>DEW py ^AADJsca nois^ is moirii.t. 

(FKOII TttJ riUMAf TIFJf|!I,rS,) 



mi. 2L--TU itoiWR tx tio. IH3X detail, (t.) 

AXnQtflU^ OF KATAKDA (AtTAj). 












Jmntal /pMi*f**fe* Vd. ^Fi 


™. 1.—woofJKs fioURB or HO-KSK i.rcso itowst. 

(fftow Tim GH^T TUHCLUBO 


4._wooiirs iTJtTK wtmuwj or bgll 
Oft AmKh TAsrewE^ TO JL flTHir (qc^arj* 








no woODK Fiouw OT ik8*b i-tiso w«t*. i*\ w™"*" 

(6) wooBES iikah or xn asikaI^ (fi) woOLiUf irt*o or as asmau 
(rttox Ttm aniLJiT TTriKrt^™^} 



no* J^,^WOOllEN FfUAtt or AS AaTMAl. (ftj)- 

^|W3l TH* OftJtAT TUMUttrS-) 


^LSn^timES OF kataxua (ai-taj). 















Jauntal ef Anthropaht^'cat IwUHuUm LV^ fiaiM. XJV^ 



no. PtAqrit TATTH HKAS ATTACKlSO A WtAU. (f} 

(PHAlU THIi GREArr TizMvn.us.) 



riQ. 2.^ — t»KCTIIi]?i« UF IUTAWA fimA^EI 
(m>l| RAnLOITp SISmOTp’^ B4i. II TAFTt OJ. 

AN'nguiTiii^ OF katah'DA (Altai). 
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Platic X. 

L^L DTi0i»-caat ^ nrvrtd with silk stn^ Acd liacd wilb sAblfi. (Xo, R. 71 a = 
^ 43^) 2. Kjiftjm d| urminp fur^ (No* IL 71 r = 11.5J. 343U.) X tio-OAllKt brooil- 
(SfK R, l\c ^ tE.^. 3431^.) 

Hj. £,—Biick vicm ol i muI '1 nUnre, {Fof of koltiii mt Teit*flg. L} 

Plm XI. 

—A ifOodisl smiioer> cfured with aiiiniAl^ (Xou H. 1^3 = B.3L 34^4 
FIk. 2.—Ontlint tlrmwim; dl 

FLat£ XIL 

Fi^. J-—VVoodcti Agiirwof vtADcl^ hocH^ two with the bendi twnod lull Ugq* (No* E, ^ ^ 
H.U. 3433*) 

Fig- 2-—Tbc hop»42 In Fig. 1^3, showing dctiiii 
Fjlati XUL 

Flig, l*^lV(x»dai figure of 1iore« Jjing liown. 

Fig. 2.—3w Woodm figtire of hoDw lying ciowii^ 4. VV^jod^ figure cf gnffiji. (Noi IL 70 » 
tL\L 34370 S And 11. Woodm IwikI ot m nulmtij (Xij* R 08 = R-it 343aj 
Fk. S,—AnaUwr liow of Fig. 2—J>+ on iutgor aorIo. 

Fig- 4-—Woodm pljit« cu^ed witb head of bull or blk* f^i^ruKi to m strep u a elRip. 
(No- R » RR 3434.] 


FTjxe XIV* 

hig. 1.—Woddp.D plaque shutring bAar AtUebing n atag. { NtX B- M = R JL 3430.) 

Fig* 2 .—Sections of l^ntauda kuigaoei (Badioffr Am SiMritmt Bd. U.^ Tofd 0» p. 104*) 


FirH SmiU KnryniL, 


Plate XV, 

F%. L—1. Lren HoHc-biL (No. R. 40 => R.R 34100 0^ Foor tTilieOral Ifou airow^kmdii 
with (Nix. R. 3& ^ R>f. 3423*^ (Sec below lor otliee ohSretfS.) 

fig. 2,—SilTur vsssei (Nol H. 4S ih K.3L 3413) and ootlinc of haudlD and plato. (SmimoTi 
Ch-lejitof .7 pW PicJli, Pi XetJ, Fig, 1590 

Fig* 3-^—IiMciiptian on bottom of oboro vwH. (Ili^ionuuki TruH«. Imp- JPu«r, Arth* S'oc.i 
Or, SM.. Ev. L PI. U. p|i. 034^41000 


PLatk XV\ 

Fig- L—IL Obbugitfipof liiniir- 
lAstcniiig buiws. (Xov R fp7 


jTifclFTf .VNUiK 

(No^ R, fid ™ RSL 3425^) 5^ Three boae imsdistiienlq fur 
= a31342fl.i 7. Bonebiiekle- (No. R. Ill = RSL 3421^1 


Fourth Smatt 

PtATk XV* 

Hg. L'-9. Two iron ftcrowOireiU. (No. 11. » Rli 3424-)i 


TEXT F1C0KES, 

Fig- 1,—l^eiaU of KnftnUt t/m Ft, X, FSgJi. I mid 2. 

Fig. 2.—Silk itnIF* (No. K- TIe* A, 7 = EL3L 244^).) Ileconiti^ctbii of dodga* 
Fig, 3,—Ifon spade or trough-share. (Na R. 5T * R*M. 3442-] 




THE DYFl BASIN: A ^TUDY IN PHYSICAL ANTJIROHJLOGY AJSU 

DIAIJ:CT DISTBlflUTlON, 

By iQJtWERTH CYFElLrOG FeATE, M-A- 

The Dyfi compnAcft n kige antji of Westenii MontgoiurmhiTOi ti portba 

of South Western Meiioueth^hire and a pit of North Caoligai^bif^. The river 
wntem an area exto&fling fmin thi: Talerdiltg Pars tn Montgompry^hire to the sea 
at Aber Dyt Ip its first serition. it b a streaip of iDUiiiy torrents and niaiung 
waters which cleaceHfk into the m$mw vale of Jiawddwy. Tim vale of Jfnmldwy 
h se veral mi lea long, and coiitTactetl as scatt^ty to admit a meadow at the 
bottom. Ife houfidarit^s are vast hills, gonerally very veidant and fine sheepwalks. 

. . . Them is a beauty in thb vale which is ivot frequent in othen of these moon- 
taioous countries. Tlie inelo&um^ are i\]\ divided by excellent <|i]jc!kBet hedges^ and 
nm far up the aides of the Jiills which nm in ail eaees very steepp The summitB 
of the hiUs expand in a flreary^ rust-cokmred wa^to of bog and heath which am tho 
souzte of fuel in the fomt of peat, to niiuiy of the inhabitanta of the ^-ale below. 
Thb glen of the upper Dyfi is a counliy of strange awo and mysteries^ That feeling 
of isolation and fear which is natural to the dweller iii high plae^ grows upon one 
as one eiitem the namiw glen, with the frowning predpices on both sides. The 
meeting place of the folk of this tsobteil vjilfcj" of Mawddwy is the \uUuge of Llan ym 
Mflwddwy, a ^juieti quaitit, aliLworld nook in the fantne^ses of the Merionethshim 
mountnins. 

From the s^leof Mawddvry , the Dyfi Valley o[fens out into a region w^hich retains 
the beauty of the uppr gfetip but shorn of the awe and majeiHj wbieh mokea the 
isolatiou ami grandeur of Mawddwy oppressive to the rmredtive miml. Thk is the 
region of Dinaa Mawddwy, ifallwyd, CwnUlinau and Cemmaesr a legioii not of 
rugged and terrible grandeur but of mdkrw beautyp of brood meadowH and wall- 
euitivate<] fields bearing crops of golden corn in their season; and the difiervuco 
Jxstween ("emniaes and Mawddwy is simihu to that which, us Renan ileacribcd* 
the traveller exjH^nces in leaving France to enter BrittanyHi 

About a mile below the village of (!^mmaes, the rrver Dyfi is joined by its on* 
important heacistn-am-tributary, the Twyiuyii wluidi fkiww from the wild imn^cce- 
rible glens, the well-womlcd slopes ancl the heatlier-covered hills of the parish of 
Llan biyn Mair, From the cuiifiuencc the Dyfi Hows in ilLfection of the small 
town of ilachynUeth, Mow which its basin opens out to form the btoail estitaiy 
which beam ifcj name. On thn noithem ride the y^elJow aands of Aber Dyfi ntnjtch 
far in the diiectiun of the Merionetiiehire coast \ oii the southern^ are the beautiful 
w<K>ds of Gian Dyfi and the bmwn hcathhind of North tknlignnsbire. In no part 
U the hnsin wide i above Mai.diynlkth, which id only nine miles from the sea, it k 
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barely tluiee-eiglitli3 of a roife ~m width* The area amund tliU town k of a 
uiuchHJi&BectcNi plateau in whicli the Uyfi imd its tri butanes are deeply inci^L On 
the north of the lower Dyfi are the high uioiuitaiD ridgefi of ^lerionetji. with Cader 
Idris cnaapiEiions above all othere; to the south and south^ast^ Flynlynion and its 
iiianv hills, the home and nunjerr of old things and uld oUBtainji, old traditionA and 
old types* To the north-east^ Amn Faw^ddivy, and its fellow Amn Benlljn extend¬ 
ing t* meet the high tnblelnnd of Gamedd w^eti and the Llan biyn Mair moorlands; 
and in the extreme east, the Talerddig iltvide, the watersheil between Dyfi »iid 
Pevornt the boundary between things Wekb and things Englisli, the great barrier 
to Invarion from the Saxon east. 

Thoroughly to undoistand the complexities cif thin region of mid-Wales, one must 
aketeh briefly ito peeiiliar aasociations. Tltia of the Dyfi baa always been a 

region set ajiart from its noighboiUG ■ in tribal days, it was (Meiliogp and to-day it 
ia in many waya a separate unit in the JH-'hotno of thin^—a barrier and a boundary 
Iwtween Korth nnd South, a fortreBS and a haven agaiuMt the hordes of the East, 
a district neither definitely North ** nor churacteristicalfy ** South/* yet having 
the exDcIbndes of each, anil prhapa maiufeBtiDg defects peeuJiiir to both—a land 
eingnlarly comp!et4f and independent, and yet, m will be seen, definitely beterogeneous. 
The voId of Mawfidvi-VT before the mi vent of the railway with its too da viah con- 
comitant homage to things English p wba monoglot Welsh, and oven tondny it fears 
no great material intn^smn of alien iiiflnenees frtiiQ any direotion. Its three northern 
gatewaj-H all open upon distrJetA^ as Welsh as itself, and ita southern gate* the Dyfi 
valley itself, is guard ed q pon th^ hy the t ruty Cymrit Lla n hryn Mai r. Mawddwy 

has ever been a region wben^ Welsh tradition ba» been safe and invineibte, but 
Huffieiently in contact with both Korth and South to maintain that troditioa definite 
and alive. On the other hand, IJaii biyn Mair, the n^gion of the aoutbem bead- 
stream, b not ia a dijjtrict safe for Welah culture and tradstion* Its one great pasa^ 
that of Talerd^lig, opeiui out into the land of Severn—valley along wliicb the 
Saxon finds and lias fnimd it ouhv to a^h^mre. It is a \^]ey which has bee^n riirougb*^ 
out the ages the scene of successive awelliog wjlvcs of invasions into the heart of 
Carabrui. Up along the Severn ami itn tributaries, such as the t’amo, the atithorily 
of Muntgomery spread westwards, $uccee<ling in ]:iassiiig through the pa£s at I be head 
of the Oamo (and so oianih'^ing the insecurity of Uon hiyn ami extending 
ita sway rigilt down to the focus at the western end, wldch ^ JIarhynllctb* The 
pafts of Talerddig has, therefomp been of {Niramoniit iiuptjitaiico tn the historj" of the 
l>yfi Basin. It is ttie boundary between things Welsh and EnpEsb* With the | 3 ei:- 
sistent pacific tyrarny of onconiuig English inaimci^ nnd cuatciitis, it tntuh the region 
of the Twymyti, f,e.. LJan bmi Slalr^ the eastern hill-fortnKa of Webh tradirion 
and language in mid-WaW, just sale on the Welsh aido of the language boundary, 
hut at the fiainc time feeling it* frontier position. It thua possesses the frontiei- 
spirit—as cuntrosted with the safiir JFaw'ddwy- -and m awatencfj very earlv to the 
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ne&tl for the d«fe(ic<? of Wtlsh tcurtitioji^ u well i{los»tiated iii it* IiiistQry. Tho 
fcur of tUf ?k"Vem fit mug in 

The Bouthtrn side of the llyti Sn^in includes miiehof the Plynlyniioii tmKiclandft. 

It tiv a dUtrift effectively cut off from all comniutiication with the outei: workU and 
no it ha 3 rcniftiiUHt u iieist of olrl types aiul old thliig^i The Ate and 

resetvi^ilp great thitiWrsj iind pbilocs^^phei* of their kiinh Iea%'eii in. the lift of Wales 
from time imiriernoml ifcchynlleth, on the oorthem edge of the ijitM^tbnd where 
the way openfe westwards to flordiij^osliire^ is the gatew ay to Norkh anti South at 
the hf?afl of the estiuiiy which up to this jjoiut has a I wap been imp^Vde. It is 
the centre of odminiritnitive aiithority ixi wes>l<™ Sfontgomeiyshuie, the focfls of 
authority in Cyfedir>g; Mnwddwy opeiLi out upii tt^ it has ncteas to Lbn biyTi 
^Ijiir and the iJ^orth riyidyuion tillages, and tmui it opjis the northern valley of 
('octis to lleriniit'thAhire. a valley wlunh with the neijEhbonring Mnwddwy forms 
the northern region of the D>di Basin. 

I. 

The dUleet of the I>yfi Basin is fairly irnifotm in all teigoiijs in inutter^ of 
vora till Ian- and umrtdioloi^v. There ure^ oC course* slight didewncreii which await 
study, but It is ftuin the standpoint of phonnlogy that the dialect defltiitely resr^U'^ 
irself into tw o wdl-defiaed types- The hite Air. T1 lu mas Da rli ugton. M. A, * Ex-liispecto r 
of SchfioU, was the first to py any elof^ attention to the phannlngkal difTcrcncea 
which aro eseiiipMcd in the D^ii Basin/ although h transpires, from a cx>m- 
spndence not y^i puhlysUcil between the late Sir JoJm Blip, Btincipl of Je4tm 
C^dlcge, Oxfonl. and C:auoti Silvan Bvaaa. the great Wefeh leikngnipher and firat 
Pmfessor of Welsh in the UnKernity College. Aberystwyth, that the far-sighted 
Princlpl of College liad cojy^idered the pfobh in at far back as the 'eighties 

of the last century/ 

My methcHl in the shidy of the dialects ha6 been similar to that of 
Prof. (), H, Fyiii-s CUntmt" of Bangor, anil of Alf Somnierfdt, of 

Oslo/^ I iini ijrreatly indebted to Dr. Sotninerfeh for altuwiiig me access to the 
rcsalts of hi^ rwtsarches in the dialeet of the parish of Liao bn-n Muir, w hieh will bo 
publL^hed fthoTllyp 1 hfi|>e* in bonk fonu; to biro abo I atn indcbtetl fnr valuable 
iiistfuctioa in methotia of phonological research. 

From the stumlpoinl of yhormlog}'' the Dyft Baidu reMtlm itsidf into two 
regions, whicli impinge U|}<»n one ortother along a lino which runs |airfllh?l to the 

’ DArliaftlofii T. * ‘ -Sonw Pialeotal Bonnclarjm in ■ VVik'S^ wil h iiet-H on itip h»tar)- of t Iw 

Pttl*talir.&tiou of tkt kjiij? Hcf the TnmmwJthn^ ftf CymmroMiwioH 

^ T liare to pckiiowled^ my bdelptettni^ to IVimripftl -T. 15. Dailit*, M,A., Uuivmity 
CollegiQ oi WaWft. Alrtfryutwylb, lor flmw^g my slteiitwin lo tins c<oncfpondtn&e, «nd nltowiiig 
me DcvtM to it.—LC-K 

• TA- ir^Mi KofijWlwry iJn /ii4(riVf i 

*■ Ijt pfrrU 4 
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river, OB ita tuinhcrn ride, froni the drrecTion of Afaer Gyiiolwyu lo EAgrir-geiliog, 
aiuJ thence it follo'vns the iivntershwi of FfruJd Bwldi FfriJd (,'Vie’r Feliu and 
Uyiiydd to the %Tllage of Abcr An^ell, where it crojaas the l,>y1i to the imteiwlied 
bctivfen C'wm Tafolog and Cwm Xantcarfan* Tlila boundary divides the districta 
of OoiriB-AijerllcfeUBi and Jlawddwy from thswi: of Llau bryii Mair, Ceniitiaea, 
Machynlleth, and the Korth PlynlymoQ moorland viliageff, and I aWl henceforth 
in this paper refer to the one district as " north and the other as " wmtli.” From 
a detailed study of the rlialecta I find that (a) while the dialect of the trhole harin 
is very tuiiloriti, vet there are phonological diileteiicos w'Htch are really furulatneutal 
in their importance. They are ;— 

(i) The difference between the vowebRouads t* i and The nortli Lan n 

high-front'tiaiTow round vowfl, very HimilBr to the vowel in Frendi 
p«f. It is not fouad in the south, where it ta diaplaced by the half- 
open t. e,g., south Itidii}, but north kt/dtfj fsoot, ; south It, but 

north tij (house, tj), .\ji interesting sound wbhdi u found in the 
south ia that oi V, which is perbaps not »f! much a proper mixed 
vo^vel as a rettiM'tcfl i, uiidwoy Ijetwecii the ordinary i and a high-tuixcd- 
uarraw' sound. In some iuBtances only it tabes the place of the nofthetu 
y snumJ, e^S-, p‘Fpti (weU enough, jjrirrojt); Jint (roiuls, 

This sound is nsually found in the northcrumiwt. i«iTts of the south 
region. 

(ii) The difference between .Vgr »tiil A' is the voiceless guttural spirant 

funned through the back of the tongue being raitied nguinat the soft 
palate. The friction ts very strong, and the consonajit is very strongly 
articulated. As an inttinl sound it ie uniform iii the north, but vnriea 
greatly in the south, -whure it is totally absetd in niany cases. Indeed, 
it can be stated that the gencml role in the south is to drtH* initial Ate 
altogether, hut when initial Aw appeara intervocalicaHy in a group of 
words it b retained to some extent, as it is also in certain unusual and 
raiviv used words, though hen*, the sound is weakened and even lost in 
some iastancos. In the north it is ulwayit present; a.p., north Xjgm; ir, 
hut south : ir (riater, cAwacr), 

(iii) There b a definite diflerence in the degree of [alataliratioH in the two 

redone. Whereas Jt and its tuiitated forms, initially, bccomea F', Ac., 
before certain vowels in the souUi in certmu instances, it is pslatolixed 
to a far higher degree in the north, and the iidatalixetl form is found 
imtially very frequently indecvl. PalatallEAtion is much more frequent 
in the north generally than it is in the south. 

(6) It was found that the region thiw dirideii into two tones froin dialectal 
conriderariona ta, taking the same houndaiies, equally inleieating from an anthTO* 
pological point of "view. 
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IL 

^^The pmgrws of untilroponietricd mirrey in Wfllesp^* Ptof. 

** has i:fe%ejiletl nuirkffl liicml difiercinci'ft In tlit; L''ozlf■^itutkln of tJicr population, in 
spitoof tliL' fftct that, every Iticality pchF4se»ie« seveml tyjK^ Iniog side by side, ri^utdn^ 
study by meThixlB ul uvi^ni^tig ooiopsratively The feaeatch described 

ou the (ijUoiriog p 4 ges h bawl upon iiieusureiuents of iis niAny indiviiluals us possible 
whose ancestors for generations were naTive^^ of the Dyfi Bmih* The ancestry 
of each iiiilividuiiS meusuml is, therefore, deBnitely Ux?iiJ, and the more remote 
nioiHit^i regions where old tmditJons have remained and where a tradition of 
property and of tenancy has tjcen handeiJ down Efoto father to son wTth a tctt 
evident sense of pride through countless generfltions. proved very rich in spOf^Ltnejis. 
Very many of the people measured can trace tlieir ancestr>' back several hundrethi 
of years. 

My ooDclusionti are bui^ primarily upon measurements taken of the iziale 
narives tif the dL^triet, sinc^> iletjiiled diffn'Tencea of type are better aceentnated tuid 
enure definite in men than in tvornen* The ontlirupometric survey of the inale 
native population of the Dt'fi Basin Lt, therefore^ m thorough as was possihk\ the 
sun^ey extending from December, }d^2'li to Fehnuuy', 1924. At the same time 
1 have mntle a less complete but quite representative survey of the female native 
population. In the Mawddwy dbtrict this also is complete, core having been taken 
to inrlude every posable imlividiial in Uan ym Mawddwy, for example, and Ibough 
the conelusiuns are not on the rrsults of this uuppletuentary survey, yet the 

statisrics ans adduced to show that thh^ aurvej of the female natives straagtbens 
my condusionii in e^^ery way- The methods julopted tn tbe survey are similar to 
tkose adopted by Prof. IL J^FIeun?* and to him I am indebted for guidance and 
invaluable help at all times. 

Details of place, sex and age, ancestry on both sides, nature of the sidn, eye, 
bair, lips and earSp together with the heml contoui were eutcred upon a sepamte 
card for each mdisidual. On the same card were enteml measurements in 
metres of the head length and bTcadih, bizygomatic, bigonal and frontal bmekh, 
the length of face and height of [orehead, the length aud breaiUh of the nose, the 
auriculo-nasal ami aurieulo-alveolnr radii, tnaximum kvad circumference, auricular 
height, stamliug heightp length of arm and leg. One card of this nature was Blled 
for every tmliyiduai mc^&sureiL and 180 men and 66 women w'cre thus cataloguetl. 
The cephalic imlkes wciv determined and each iudiviilunl represented on a map. 
My purpose was not to hold that becjm&e the people ol a cerUin district are pee- 
dominantly of a certain radal type they siieak a certain dialectal forin of the Wdsli 
language ox mcc bat* on the contrary^ to show that in two rcgioiiH of the same 
river basin are found difiexences of dialect, and that in each of these two regioos 
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theni ] 4 f a praloniiimiiue al different CBcia] tyite.-^^ wliiL^h goes tn |jm¥0 tlmt; tli{>iigfL 
n^thnr factor w^y uJttmaMy UecUie tlie oilier^ yet thm U a d^finlto correlation 
between pliysic-^l anthropology and diaJect dktribution In tho districts 
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n L—COKCLUSIOMS, 

(0) An exftniinatioii of the nbove j^-atktica mi] reveal seveml Interesting fiicts. 

(1) Tliexe is a maoh greater proportion of very namow4ieadedtiess in the scuith 
than there is in tJie norths Thw fact applies to both men and women. 14-U per 
cent, of the population of the south (males) are ’I’ery narcow-headed, their cephalic 
indices being under 75, whLli? tS‘6 per cent, of the i^uthem female population are 

• Fot an expUnathcL of " Map letter " a* uj»c4 La tMi eduom. w relermoein J.R.AJ,^ l&l(k 
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1. C, Peate.—TA i! BiistH ^ u Sittdtf in 

VBtv nifHJff'hcadtil, tb^r c«;plialic iiuUices being untler 77.^ Tht* notth ataiuls out 
in definite contract: only 3*2 per cent, of the niftta population have cephalic indices 
below 75, ancl only 2-9 per cent, of the female population have eepliniie uulices 
below 77. 

(2) IVhefeas lunTOW'headediiess I- very pnjniinent In the aoutb, bpoad-tieaclpa- 
himm is verv characteristic of the nortli j for of its males 39 per iTiit- have cephalic 
iudices of 80 and over, as contrast»l with only 14*7 pr cent, in the south. In the 
aamis way. 41*2 pr cent, of the female in the north have intlices of S'2 and over, as 
contrasted with only 15*7 pr cent, in the south. 

(3) Although the averap atatim! in the two regions U fairly simlbr, the actual 
statntea are very rlifferent;— 

(4 In the nortli 9-5 pr cent, of the males are aniler 1.(500 mm. in 
height; while there is not one male of a stature of 1,300 mm- or above in that 
te^im. In the Koath only 7-8 of the maica are under 1,(500 mm. in height, 
while there ia a percentage of 6*9 above 1,800 ram. Tlicre are eiglit men 
over 1,800 miu. An aiudyajs of their cases preves inteiestlng:— 

Five ate connected with one Aberhosan family. 

Two are connected with Llan htyn Jlsir. 

One is connected with the PtnnaMfefwen Ins iUstiict, {Set on 
pp. 66, 67, 63. Koa. 3, 6, 7, 20, 41, 61. 6a and 103.) 

Xo8, 3, 0 and 7 are three broth™. They have dark hair ami blue 
eyes with strongly nvarked brow ridges. The head length in each case is 
above 200. Two of thcoj are prognathous. One La orthognathous. 
Their noses are not very brow!; their fanea are long and the elioek-lwma 
strong. One is v-eiy high-headed. .No. 65 is a cousin of the above 
three, and he and So, 20 have markwl brow ridgoa- The indicM of the 
above five are, respectively^ 69-7, 71*9. 72*3, 75 and 77*7. They are 
therefore all dolichocephalotts. The remaining three, 76*6, 77-5 and 
80-8, have no marked brow ridges and are not connected with .AberliosatL 
(ii) In tho north 5*8 of the females are bebw 1,600 ram. in irtatnra, as 
contrasted with 3*1 pr cent, in the south. Similarly. 15*6 pr cent, of the 
southern females are over 1,650 tom. In stature, as contrasted with 5-8 in the 
north. 

(4) TliC north conaiata of two districts—tboaq of Corris and Mawddwy—the one 
having at its head a moderately difficult pass to Merioneth, the other having at its 
head two very difficult passca (Bwich Oenldrwa aiwi Bwlch y-Groea) to Dolplley 
and Bala respectively. An aimlyfihi shown that .54 -5 pr cent, of the male ppiiliition 

^ In tbo 1 bomf' in mind tbat tlii^ average cephalic* index cf femnlM 

i I biglicr dmn that of : 1 litmfciT uned 75 vntl W men, and Tt ami 52 fof vnmens 

Tl» Bums applic* to the atalJjitIca of fUtore. 
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of Coma hftAe iDditett of aiat! over, while per cent, of the ifawildwj 
malea hav^e tho ataine indkc 3 . This w^ould seem to wnggitst that the IJahi 
cleft htgad-heaclfl bad an easipier actreiw til Corrift than to Slawddwy, lH?caui!4! of the 
paaseg, 

(6) At first Right i to the HUiierficid ul^rver^ this ia not the region to haf^e aiiy 
fltuiiy of the comUtion of amhropobgy and clialcete upon* Dr. Fleuw ha* voieed* 
a wty real warning in hii pa|>er on Ancient Wale^ " i “ ft w in be liEj^icd that tkoRe 
who take up the mapping of tlialecta will keep in ndnrt the fact that the natttml 
human unita of antiquity were not the rii-er baains but the mooTlamlfl. They should 
be prepared to fuid in a river basin not so much a milt ab itrvjtne a* u fusion of 
tendencies eomiug vaEcywarthr from the moi^FlaniLa roundabout, all affected subie- 
quentl/j howev^sr, bj influences coruiug in along tiir vaikya^ ^ . * Tlie iiiotirhiUila 

export men to the valleys^ i-e., there h much sntlnopologJCftl spruail froui the niooF' 
lantla vnlleywambi.**^ It h with a feaUxatioii of the iniportaiice of thi$ wiinutig that 
this rcHoArch ha* been attempted ; but not only do its results prove Dr. Fleure^H 
statement in every wny^ hut abo its range Ub* been wdde enough to uictude the 
sunoimding muorlanid slopes as well as the valley bottom itself. It lias revtulcd not 
ft unit ah or^irtc/" but difiereiit element* “ coming valley wards "—the exportation 
from north and south of anthropological and diaksital type*. Hie stijdy in the 
anthmpobgy of the Dy fi Ba*^iii shows that in the basin are found definite distributicuiJi 
cjf physical types^ with a piedopiiiiftnce of one type io tlie north nnd of ftiiother in the 
south. The study in the diatGCts of the same basin shows that on each side of the 
ftamc boundary different eiounrls of speech pftwhiiiunate. In fact, here we have a 
forested basin, penetrated in early times from the bare mauntoiii regions on the 
north ami south, and the dialect iliatribution and the typesi distribution Ace 
nndoiibtotlly related to these penetmtions, and therefore to the same tyjiea of cauiiesp 
The Dyfi A^^olley is a forested valley basin between the hilla of Plynlyinon on the 
Si>uth and those of Merioneth on the north, and these liare mountain* have exported 
their men into the tntennediato valley^ and in that valley a fusion has been to some 
dcgiM effected, for the dialect is to a large degree ludfonn throughout, und at the 
same time there U a certain imifonnity of physiiial type (the largest pcmciitagu of 
the people being neither markedly brachy* nor doUcbocuphalic^ neither very tail 
not very short). But the tosioii has not been complete, and so ft line easily tmeeahlo 
along tins length of the valley from east to west marks the boundaiy between definite 
differences in physical anthiopology and phonokigicftl detail of dialect** The 
Plvnlynioii home of narrow dieadcdneas and the Merioneth belt of bmad-lieailednesa 
hnve supplied men to the soutli and north of thu basin, and so both distribution* of 
speech and physical types arc relstod to the same sort of causes * and provide a definite 
case of eorrelfttbn* 

* FTcnra. H. " Angieiit Wdcf—Anthropnlngicd Eviikneei-" Truira 
J9J5-IIIpPP Hl-% 
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Finally, one would note that this petUitJntloii from north and south has resulted^ 
in 9|dte of diilereu<?«s of types and dialects^ in u fuflkm ot tendeimes and idaals beoatts^ 
of Another and a later peiwtration from the east. In this nilej were comtutmilks 
bom north and south clearing a re^oa which m^ist have been for a long time 
uninhahitahlep and both these elements from the uiountaiuii, whenco “ cometh the 
ttelp^^ of Wales. Opon them swooped the tyrants ot the eastp fusing their forces 
before a common flanger when the aulhorttj of Mont^mcFj^bire sm^ceeded in 
imposing itself upon the sonthern headwatem through the pass of Talcrddig down to 
tile focus at hlachynlletht leaving only a part of the imrthern lieadwatcrsp which is 
to-day port of j^Ierionethehire. The realisation of the possibiUty of Uiis unpofiitlou 
of authority from the east gave to the valley a healthy vitality— a fKipub&a fed and 
livened by the exportation from the hinterlands of types vitally important in the 
life of Wales, the conservators of its ttuditions, the dfsfenilers of ite rights^ and at 
the same time its great sects and idealists. 
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A FUyr CHIPPIXG FLOOR AT ABERYSTIV^TH. 
tWrrit Pr^ATEs XVI-XVILJ 
By Roo^ii Thomas, B,Sc** and K R. Dupli^ke, 

An inttodiictoty note on t he discovery of thb cliippiog floor made in 

Camhprn^^t ser* vi, vol. 3 di^ April IW2^ p, 211- The diiH:ov«y wm* nuide in the 
simunet of l&ll hy Dr O* Jones^ Professor of Geology at the University College 
of Walea, Aberystwyth^ in company with the senior writer of this paper. Dnring 
1911 Add 1212 the Utter paid frequent virite to the aitd of GiU chipping floor ami 
oullectetl a Urge number ol relks which induded, tff/er aliif, flint corca, chip, flakes and 
icoiveii of various fiiies but not exceeding .1^ inches In length; flint flakes retouched 
along one or Iwth ^gea ^ Aiul points which generoliy a^umed a triangular 

foTTQ ; flint scrapiB of various rixes and shapes, some of them of pigmy dimetirions i 
two Miifill rinp; nnmenms pieces of rutker coarse pottery, one of which has di^rfiuitt? 
chevron marks,—most of the pottety^ howevetp is glared ; nmnerDUS piccca of Enpe- 
steim and old pipe-bow^Is; a few' lumps of lead with a thick white coating of lead 
caibonata; about a hundred lead shot of varioua skes, and a few pear-sliapcd flrops 
of lead I nuraerDus po^boi]er3 and a few elongated pebbles having the appearance 
of B0-call4Hl “ limpet iwoojw/’ 

The telica found in 1911 and 1912 w'cre revealed in the earth removed during the 
excavations which w ere then being imide for the site of the new Isolation Hospital. 
This earth was tbiowo over the ad|oiniiig diff into the sea, ciiul the excavations wero 
so far advanced at the time that the discovery was made, that St wai imposribk to 
tell to what extent the vartons nelits referred to above WKte associaUd with each othET 
in the undisturbed earth. Tho value of the &mh was minimixeMl owing to our 
ignomnee of thdr association with each other i; and withnut a knowledge of this 
asjsqcintion« if any^ tt was impoeaibte to tell to wlist extent the various relics were 
coeval. 

With the object, therefore, of thmvdng further light on this particrulor matter, 
it was projHTse^l to undertake the aystcmatic exenvatba of the undisturbeil earth 
ill the viabity of the Ecx^pital. Tlie ab^oce of the semor writer of this paper on 
Government duty in the East accounts for the inonlinate delay in cartying out the 
projected excavations* and in cominling a more detailed report of th^ inlciesting 
find"!. 
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£xi:]ivationA were luidcrtaken on a limitetl £<a1e in the aiituBin of I&£13, with iht? 
primary object of asceitainiiig, in so far as poasible, the relative age of relics in fliot- 
and earthenware on this site. The woth was unHertakcii under the of the fiuard 
of Celtic Studies, which has been good enough to defray a sufistaritjal [Mirt of the 
espensta iiicurretl rlurttig the excnvatioDS. Hr, H. J, Fleure* Professor of (Tcography 
an<l Anthropology at the t,'diversity C’oUege of Walwj, Aisftystwyth, was frwpiently 
coosulterl throughout the cxeavwtions, anti his approval was sought oml obtained 
for all the work undertaken. 

Site. 

The site of this prehistoric chipping floor ia to be found at the junction of the 
rivers lUicidoI and Ystwyth immodiateh' South of the town of Aberysturyth at the 
point represented by lat, o2“ 2l>' 31' and long. 4'" i" 15'. 

The actual flmir on which preliutoiic man chipped his flint* in this loralitv b the 
surface of a cliff the sea e<lge of which is 30 fret above O.D. OverlookinH thefliwr 
at a distance of half a mile ia the promiiU'Ut nattual feature of Pen Ihnas (rapped 
with earthwork* probably of Komnno-Britlsh age), which attains a height of tnO feet 
above O.lJ, The ground-kvol rises in stagea between the ** chipping floor'' and the 
samrait of Pen Hinaa. The foot of the hill ahon^ cvidenoc of gladatiun hv the 
presence of boulder clay, of glacial gravel, and of acoriated summita of rock inounda. 

The chipping floor, on more than one occasion, haa been cut through iu order to 
lay a roilw-ay siding to transpoit lead ore to the harbour; and. at a later date, to- 
construct tt bridge across the Ystw'vth. Of the original “ floor " not a fifth now 
rtimoin^ imdUttirbed^ 

Of the original " floor " there now rciuain two prominent banka on the right and 
left sides reapcctively of the road lending to the bridge nerves the River Ystwyth 
from the village of Trefechan. For convenience and for purposre of reference these 
two banka have been dcrigiiaterf “ Hnrliotir Bluff " and “ Hospital Bloff ” respectively, 
Tbe Harbour Bluff rises to a height of about 10 feet above the read level. It b- 
pear-shaped, H)0 feet in length, and 3(1 feet in width at ita hroadst part. It is 
compureal of narrow, much-contorted strata of grit and shale on which are super* 
impoeetl glacial drift of variable flcpth followed by dark-ml loam, which will hence¬ 
forth be referred to aa “ lainwaah.’' The glacial drift is barely perceptible towarda 
the Eastern end of this Bluff, but aa the bridge ia approached it attoins a consider* 
able depth. The depth of the loam increases frem about 3() cm. at the Eastern 
cad of the Bluff to about 75 cm. at ita ejttreniilv. 

Tlio Rmpitnl Bluff shows no roclm exposwl in cither of the road cuttings. But 
on the eeawarel side of this Bluff the underlyiog rock is expoatii at oome metres depth 
below soil level. The raiowash overlying the drift in this Bluff U much deeper than 
m the Harfajur BInff. A conspicuous feature of the rainwash is jK, uniformly 
locrea ing depth as it appreachw tbe edge of the cliff. The base of the rainwask 
stratum shows a definite and gradual fall towajir|.s the sea. 
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SorfFccE OF Fust 

FlintF) are known to odginale nodules in chalk fomyitiond^ But no chalk 
Inmiaticms occur En Wales. Flint atone#^ generallv ol small di4TiiMido!i.4p do* however, 
oodur in two WHlMefina) triwrte mi tlie mninUncl in Walca where they lie in the 
gUcia] gravel and boulder clay. These tracts ore the Lleyn pniusula in Cnmnn^on 
and the greater part of Pejiihrokeshim, In additiuiip flint nodules coznmozdy occtir 
Id the ahingle beaches along the whole of the WTelssb coast. 

During the Ice Age the genera] direction of flow of tJie ice-cap developer! in VVales 
wa^i Eaat and W est at right angles to the Euaiii wnterahed. The ice that jiiccuznuLatet] 
on fiOBi“\VelBh slo^wea w'hich now drain into the Irish Sen tisok a south wairtl turn into 
St. <jporge^a ChamieL This part of the ice cap carried rocks from the Xorth of 
Ireland which included numerous flint ncMhdes. This id believed to be the source 
of t]ie flints now occurring m the shiDgle tieaches and ebcw^hciftr in Wales, Wave 
action has afted the drift deposited in the Irish Sea with the result tliat w e now find 
a great variety of |jeiibl*a from many souroe* on the shingle lieaclies of West Walea. 
Amongst these pebbles may be found flint nodules in fair abundance. And it was 
these shingle tieachM that famished prehifitorie man in Wales with the material in 
<}ueatioju 

The dckIuIcs to be found on these shingle beaches never attain to the riEe of the 
larger ziodules esetmeted direct from chalk fumiatiGns. Xodnlea exceeiling 8 cm. in 
length arc very mn;^ though exeepriouat specimens have been found to attain a length 
of 12 cm. The fm^tured nodnlca pi^sont a great variety of colours wlUcb include 
chalky white, sembtiunaparent grey, ojiaque grey^ pink, honw-colour brown, and 
bhick: hut it h the greys thaf predominate. As might be expected in the case of 
stones Embjected to wave action the degree ot patmation varies very coiisiderahly in 
the ncHlulefl collected on the stonn beach. The textiire of moat of the nodules ia verv 
uneven; and, in geneml, the material is not well suited for the mamifactore of imple¬ 
ments. The heterogeneoua texture of iiidividual nodult^ nece^itat^al the dl^caitiing 
of a comiidemble nund^er of chipn anti Sxtk^. In ndefition to flint, chert, and 
chalcedony; both of which are of non-Welsh origin, were aim) used by the orrupanta 
of this chippng floor for the manuiacture of artefacti$. 

The ExravATisiNs. 

As already indicated, the main object of these excavatioiis was to invesTigate the 
we^juenee of the soil faTmatioru!i of archtcological interest on thb site. 

The minute dimensions of some of the Bade previously mfide necessitated the 
de\’isiDg of a method of handling the excavated earth which wonlct reduce the risk 
of missing the smaller and lesss conapicnouH type of artefact. It was therefore dediled 
to wash anil riddle ail of the earth removed during the excamtions. In this matter 
we were fortunate In obtaining the petmisrion of the ilisoicipal Coimdl at 
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Aheryatwyth ta t\mv our rf^juirajnenta of water from the Ifuflicipa! wuter-mflin 
which, fortunatelj, was nt Kan H, 

The earth was in the first idstaoce dtr wcrwjied by hand in a riMdle haTiJig a 
diamt‘ler nf 42 lam, niifl a nf IV mm. It was only the screenings left nftet the 
completion of this operation that were wut^rwaed. Thw semtl to reduce materially 
the labour involveil in the subsequent wet ecreeniiig. In order to reduw fijrt!i*;r the 
labour reijuirements of this latter process a Hcreenlng machine was corntnicteA which 
cottipriseil three screens suspended by chaiija on crow bara of Iron. The sie™ «f the 
upper screen was hall-incb wire netting doubleii on itself so ao to raluce the size of 
the meah t the mddle screen had a mcah of 5 miiL ; and the bottom screon a mesh of 
3 mm. The wire sieves were removable so as to facilitate nUmning. A fine ruso 
fitted to a hoee-pipc ga\ic an ideal spray which was tume^i on to the contents of the 
upper screen. Shortly after the work was irtarted it was found that the boHoin screen 
mlh the 3 mm. mesh was unnecessmy and it was discaidHl. This farther reduced 
the labour rwjuLreiiiejite+ 

For the first fortnight one paid wortomin only was eaiployeil; hut in order to 
expedite the work, a .second labourer was enguged for the remainder of the period. 

The two writer! of this paper did their quota of spade work in what was to them a 
labour of love-- 

Exeaxutioufi were started ou October 2;trd and completed on Xovemhor 27th. 
During this period we were fortunate enough to liave contmuons diy weather uith 
tho exception of two nuny dav?. 


The rate at which the earth could be escaxiated and screenerl by the raetlitxl 
described above largely depended on the imturo of (he soil eseavated and on its 
degree of dryness and friability. The W fail of min made it miposrible to screen 
the eacavatod earth. Under optimum conditions three men working for aix Imiire 
crmld exeax-ate 56 cubic metres of earth, rlry screen it. then wet screen it and collect 
all the relics of interest which it contained. The average quantity of earth excavat«]. 
however, was about 3(M0 cubic metres per day. This infonnation is recorded for 
the reason that it may be of use as a laas for atimating the costs of conductlna 
further excavations on this site. 

The system adopted In these excavations was tliat of removing the earth In 
homoutal sections having n width of 90 cm, and a thickiiisa of about 12 cm. Tliii 
ww continued until the glacial drift was reached. 


(a) JliaboHT Bluff, 

niwns lb. 

. thm Bluff was knnwn to be x-eij'rich in chipped flints. A trench 

... . 1 .^ rte *l„i.| drift, ra OTi. dMp. Th. tlUctM, „[ t!.. 

>1 fin* ... <ri th. tmoh : H„ tftw g«d™||y j, 
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at a dLstanw of abnut S metres from tlie uow of the Bfuff they betiame vor? ecaree. 
At oqe point io this acctioQ a fairly thick layer of chareoal vios found onderiying the 
flint layer and lying immediately on top of the drift at a depth of m cm/; a few 
Uinta were found assookted with the chareod, but three were uot calcined. About 
10 cm. irainfidktdy above the Ntratiim of ohorcoa] was found a oiuch-<lecom|ioseii 
bottle cork. This fact ia worthy of nword aa an iudication of the extent to which it 
k possible for the firat 50 cm. of aoil to becomu miierl on being (Ikturbed in tJie course 
of cuItivTition. Pieces of coal, charcoal, iron, pipe sterna, flints, mediaval and 
modern potteiy. pot IwiletSi ami piece* of lead, were cvetywhere foimd hopclresly 
mkt^ in thk upper layer of loam. It wooM be a fallacy to dmw any conclusiou as 
to tie age of aoy uf three relics baaed upon their aafKMjiation with each other in this 
relatively thin kyer. 

Owing to the abundance of worked fliiiU in the soil near the tmae of the Harbour 
Bluff a fioooml trench was dug towunk the wa at right angire to the maiu treiicli; 
□ud the soil overtying the citremu uinl of the Bluil wa.s ako excavatftl lor the some 
reason. The flint layer here extejidwl from iruuwdiately below the turf to a madnumi 
depth of cm. when the glacifll drift was reacheil. The flint kyer was conlignous 
with that of the drift without an inten-eoing layer of soil. Flints were found to a 
ruaiimum depth of about 5 cm. imlKthled in the drift. In l lie lower 30 cm. of I<iam 
containijig ftiuta at the nose of tlTk BlulT no other relics of inteieat were found, other 
than flints, irBgin<.‘nt& of charcoal and of bones, some small pebbles, ji few pot hnllers, 
and occasional tougiies of muiktoue knou'n as " limpobscuoiak" 

Xear the centre of the Harbour Bluff k to be found a pit aljout 1 *5 metres stjuare 
and I metre in depth whicli is believwl to have bwn dug recently by Boy Jfoouta. 
In thk pit k revealed a flktinct red layer of burnt earth about 8 cm. in ihicfcneffi 
lying at a depth of 45 cm. below soil level Thk layer on invest igatiou wm fountl to 
Iw relatively mcdcni. 

A great variety of stone artefacts in flint and io chert was collected from the 
Harbour Blufl. Amongst them are included cores, knives, scnipets. gravers, pigmy 
IHuuts, and thoujuuuk of chip#, hundreds of wliigli show signs of definite and deliberate 
secondary chipping. The type* fliRcoveretT are illuHtiaUHl in the plates and text- 
ligunes. Xo relics in hrenjU!. bones, OT ancient pottery were foun*i. 


(b) Hfutpitai Btnff. 

This Bluff, in outline, k roughly a tiinrgle with n concave bow. At the apex 
of the trinngic k to be fouml a low mound. This inound epiiears to be coni|i(««l of 
gnt and shale debris which was presaroahly tippwi here when the adjoining railway 
cutting WBS msde. At ita southern wing the Bluff tapera to a width of 3-5 metre-s 
with a big viirticfli drop to the shingle beach below. The soil fomuition is well ilfos- 
tratttl in tire section esposed at the extreme: end of that wing of the Bluff adjoining 
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tlie IsuUtloii Hosiiital (aw Fig, I). Alptig tte northern H%e of tiie Bluff, nnd 
inuDtflialely in-ado tUo stone wall runnij^ iiarnlle! to tTie mnd, the upfior &> cni. of 
floil hail* been teuove^l m as to fortn a kind of terrace. 

It vra» piiopoaed to eiciivate a trench the whole length of iKith winjcm of the 
Hospital Bluff. The tbno at onr dixpoeal would not, hoffever. pcmiii of this being 
done. "We thtrrefore decided to confine our investigations to the digging of a trench 
tlie West wing and a pit m Ea^ 3 t wing. 

The a«iuedce of soil formations in the trench wns practically identical wiUi that 
in the pit. ami the necessity for deacribbg them separately does not therefore otiso. 



no. 1.—siiowrao sxenoN iciioea njsr cuu-nNa imKi* at Aamvsxwmi. tiErra ^ir 
BtCT)U.S TWO HETBra, mET-BEAOrjlO STaATCM iftRBTClUSI nuilt TOP (iP WSUaSU-STlC'E 
TO Tat IIQI.B on TAB t.KPT, * 


As in the case of the Harbour Bluff the soil was removed in successive layeis each ol 
about III isn. depth. These Inycra were screened wparatcJy and mntcrijil of interest 
in the reapecth'e byeia w os aim stored nepamtely, 

la general, the ereavat ions revealed the following fomiatioD.s; an upper kyet 
of an average depth of 40 cm, composed of ordinary iktk n-l cultivated loam; this 
^ratim has for convenience been designated " garden JV>am ": a i«oiuI U,ya vming 
g tyebires from 40 cm. to 80 em. composed of undLutiirM dark red loam oontaiiiitm 
hardly any relics of .nte.’estj thb baa l»«n designated the “roraicasA”; a tliini 
layer varying in tyckneas from 15 cm. to 25 cm. cotnpoaid oF n dark hone/^loured 
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frkble ijoiJ wLieh was uvenTvhfite rich in flints: this hjis been called the ‘^‘^JUni 
laifir" Immediately beloa- the flint layer wns inuud glacial flrift cnoetlv' compoded o( 
sand with a little clay matrix: the colnur of the drift was a distinctive greyiab ydlow. 

The tipper layer, or ffordm contained the aame admixture of relics aa was 
found ill the upper Jayere of the Harbour Blufi. These relies Included au abundance 
«f coal, and charcoal, broken crockcTy and lottery, pieces of pipe stems and Iwwls, 
frapmenta of bones, occaaional shelK and odd piecfcs of badly corroded lead and of 
iron. 

On reaching the next layer of raimeo^h, which is indistinguishable from llit gnitien 
loam ao fju- oa colour is concerned, we found tlic frequency of all relics of interest to 
^limiiush rapidly. The ouly material of interest discoverod in this layer was a beantiful 
small hone (?«: Fig. 7). a piece of gritty mudstorn- which appeam to hai'e been 
perforated (depth fi5 on., Fig. y), two aimdl pieces of corroded iron, occasional burnt 
stones or pot-boileis, a few chips and flakes of flint, and fcognients of chareoal. The 
rain Wash was much mure lUfQcult to excavate than the jwrrfcB loam ; and owing to the 
tenacity of the soil St was also very Ijiborious to riev'c, 

Tlie fiifil loyfT at the base of the ftfriif fratia was easily flistlnguishisl from the 
other layers in virtue of its distinctive yelhmTflh colour which merged iipwareU into 
the rwi of the Wu. and downw'ards into the greyLah yellow of the drift. The only 
material of mtereat found In association with the flints in tins layer was charcoal in 
small fragments, a few pbbles. and occasionfll “limpet scoops" and pot-Loilem. 
Practically all the flints found Tfete tree from patlmition on their chipped surfaces. 
Throughout the/iMt faj^er. cores, flakes, etc., of chert were found in tlie ratio of alwut 
1 to 30 to those of flint. It Is of special interest that no pottery or hronre or polished 
stones were fomid in the flint layer, 

JVt the luvtl of the/lilt iayt^ in the pit G& dug in the Hoapitel Bluff was found n 
black layer of soil hairing a somewhat greasy texture. It was about JQ cm. in thick¬ 
ness aiul 50 cm. in diameter, la it were found minute fmgmenta of charcoal A 
aample of thk black earth was chemically anulrscd and ww foimJ to contain no 
ingredients of archaeological interest. With it were* awodated odd fragments of 
nnhumt chipped flints. A similnj, hut a soHiewhat simdJer, pocket was louml in the 
flint layer in the trench dug in the same BlulT. 

BESeBimoX OF TMS Pj-SIlS. 

With the exception of one Small hone and two pieces of alote that appear to have 
liet'U perforated, the pnsent excavatiomi have not revealed any type of relic which 
had nut alrenily* been fomid in the earth removed ut the time that the Hospital 

was built, It waj a little disappointing not to find any btonao relics durhig these 
excnvatioiUL 

As the types are identical, no distinction is made below betwetm the relic* 
collected during the present excuvutious and those previously faund. 
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(rt) Pmierg, 

Xumtioiifi ftttguivDta of potteiy have b«en ooUecfet]. Moat of these are lightly 
glasetl Aiul show ovideoce of hai'ing beea tiimed on the wheeL Some have no 
glaze, and one of tln»e latter shows distmotive ohevrtm pattern of decoration, though 
the rather fine and hard texture of the material precludes ita being considered na of 
great imtii^iuty. Another fra^nent ahowa eoiuaa and rather curious nuirkinj^. 
Thera was no pottery found eitiicr in the rtun»«wA or in thejtfinr ktgir. IJone of the 
fragments eould he positively aarribed to an age earlier than modireval titncsw 

(&} iroH. 

A few pieces of heavily corroded iron were colleifted from the tjardcn /wjw, and 
three small [Hews from the top of the ivjiHMWsA. Tlnsae latter were not iulfidiently 
deep in this layer to justify our iledueing therefroni the age of tlie layer. 

(c) Lead. 

The lead relics found on tluB site have an interest of their owm l^Tien collected, 
they were all covered with a tbiejr coatii^ of lead carbonate. The largest piece is 
8 cpj. in length, 3'B cm, in width, and A cm, in ttichneas. Altogether 3Ct pieces of 
sheet lead were foiUMl. and. in addition about llKi learl shot most of wliidi were 
spherical, varying in itiaineter from *I mm. to 5 mm. Amongst the btter ore i ncluded 
two pear'sbaped drops. 

Thivie Varied finds of lead suggest that this site was at one time used as u lead 
shot factory, This bebef is confirmed by the presence of shot id varying sizes, of 
peaT'^lropa, and of pieces of lend which clearly indicate that the molten metal was 
only partly solidified before it reached its destination after being pouted gut of the 
melting-pot. The rite is admirably suited for this purpose as it iifiorfis n I'ertical 
drop of lu metres or more. 

It is worthy of note that lead has been niiRiid in the hinterland of this [art of 
VV ales for many centuries, and before the advtmt of the railway one of the iiatuiul 
outlets for ore and for the metal was along the valleys of the Kfieidol and llie Ystwyth 
to the sea. 

Xo lead w»» found either in the rainwash or in the flint layer. It is therefore 
renaonable to conclude that despite the heavy coating of white eorlKiiiate, the age of 
these relics in lead is probably not earlier than late mediiov'al ti inies. In all probability 
the age of the lead shot is much later. 

(f/f Fliitt and Chert Rrlir*. 

By far the (^‘atest interest that is attached to the relics found on this sit® 
lies in the aitehicts in flint (and in chert) that hove been diacovwwl In such iihundance. 
The other ndiro in stone, though of intereat, are of fwcowkiy importance. 

The most marked feature of the flint artefocte fg tb« inlmrteneas of most of those 
that show evidence of design which bus rmultcfl ftiiin le-ebipping, or, to use u better 
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t«mi, **rekmeluiig” PI, XVI). Pigmy ftidts, or microlitlis, of the type foood 
ttre oomidered to be cliaractoristic of that prebistorio period, cn mm nnly knowii an 
A«rii>Tfttdeiioiseaii, which mteneiicl between the Pabeolithic and XcoKthic 
PcricKk of the Stone Age. Tbe loigeot of the worked limts that Imvo been louiid U 
barely mm., aud tbe a i nal leat only 8 mm, in length. Tlit* typea of implements 
which occur io greatest ahiiudaaco are pigmy pointi^, knives nod neropcis. A distiiiict 
moDOtony, or, rather, lack of carinbilr^’. Lb observabte in the design of the pigmy 
points and the knives, nod it is dear that the art ol flint Unking which had attained 
to ffticb a high standard, especially on the continent, in the Solutieou Epoch of the 
Palaeolithic periwl lunl either bceti lost by the race tliat chippc<l these flints, or, on is 
mu» probable, the mt was never known to them, A fairly considorablo amount of 
was necessary to retouch the smaller oikI the liner of tlieec miceoliths. Tic 
flakea or, more precUely, chips, removed tu this process ate believed to have been 
' letachod by means of "* pressme flaking. *’ Tliis procesit is not di flkult to accomplish, 

but tbe implement producetl here compares vciy unfavourably as a work of art either 
with the flint implements of the later Falueofithic Epochs or with those of the later 
Keolkhic Periotl. The parallel flaking chamcCeristic of thewe periods v cmtspicuoiuily 
ah>ient frum the Hints of the present collection. 

No hurbed orrowheofU were fouml; and the hmatldeaf type of tumwheod 
was ewseedingly tare. Only two spedmen-s of this latter tyiie were collected, and 
they arc jUustnitL'd (PI. XVTJ), Some were fouml to have been retouclied with the 
apparent obj<"Ct of making a bruoableaf airowhcml, and others showed that flakes 
without rcfowJte occasionally rou^ly assume the shape of a bread-leaf amiwheod. 
One of thew hrwiil-leaf nmiwheatla was pickcrl np when the Hospital was Kultig 
built, and tbe other was found at a depth of 3(1 cm, in the Harbour Bluff, ft la not 
pushibic to state with oertainty that thi*('(‘ arrowhfsida are coewt with the pigmy 
jtointe. 

The Hint (and chert) ortefacta found may be broadly classified into cores, srmpeta, 
tjratem, bntrea, tMXrhcd teofcr, oirfs, broad irmnrAends, and pigmy points. In adopting 
this rIaseiUcation it may be as well to emphasize the fact that any individiial type 
might coaily have been uoed for a variety of piupos(». Tlius one and the same imple¬ 
ment could in mEmy cases be used either as a scraper, n graver, a knife, or to nerve the 
purposes of a notched tod. Steel knives are nowadays need for purposes other thuo 
cutting cheese ; and the samo principle applies to many of thi^ flint aitefacto, 

(I) Core.tur Niadri, 

About 2(H) flint cores and n dozen chert cures have been coUectod. These vary 
in size from 1 -8 cm. to S-0 cm. in length, and from 1 *0 cm, to d -0 cm. in width at the 
broadest end. Typical cores are ilUiftmtcd in Fig, U. In many cases the operator 
failed to remove the flako frum the whole length of the core, with the result tliut the 
subeejuent flake was shouldered at its bulb (md. A comporbon of the Core sbown 

V<II„ J.V. ~ 
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tn Fig. IA f3) unci PI. X\ II QLusttar^s this feature. Att4.iitioH id drawn to thb 
chartkcter of tbe flakes in order to explain the apparent secnndaiy ohipping frequently 
to be found at the bulb eml of flijit flukes. The dhoiddereil appearance of these flakes 
ml|^t make them well atiited for halting, but Kome authorities on doubtful gtaunitH 
aver that tliid secondary chipping waa done with the spediic object of rendering 
the implement sui table for hiifttiig. The chipping of tlio type refertcil to U e%identlY 
incidental and is coDditioned by the heterogeneous nature of the parent core. 

The ahunchince of pigmy eon^ acems to indicate that flint chipping on this rite 
was primarily unilertaken to pro<liice pigmy pinta and kni^-es. The waste uhip# 
anil spalls were utUiseil as awbp gravats^ etc^ 



tio. riOM¥ ni5T (b) 


(3} Sempm. 

Many of these are of pigmy climensbjis. They show a tetubmey to msmne the 

aijswia form which h lK»t ixrprwiedM m PI. X^^L They all show abraded edges 
but ma&y of them clo not conform to any purticukr i|i>fl1gu, €crap<<is v, 4 , . 
numerous. The verj-small ^ oftbeaemper in general is a diatim th-e feature of 
the Hint relicji. Thumb scrapers predomL!«te; end scropers and dhicoid scrapera 

occur io Fair numbois. ^ 

(3) Gromit. 

There is very UttJe to indicate that any of the flint rrlica found have licen definitely 
usihI iw gravel*. But the s]iar|» tWtrk point? which are u feature of n«ny of the 
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Qp^ciiDciis would rE*ji<i<?r tken^ well mu tod for ncmviug. Thtj beflutiftiL cr^5C4?iitHduiped 
epeojmeu to be eeea in PI, X Vil might imine been tiscd u ^aper^ a gniFer, cl 
O f on awU Thtre is h coiyrpiDuou^ {ibaeneo oi which have been ddiiiitoly 

(Iceigncd ns gravatM The only sj^odincum wbkii appcnr to kava been ictoiichi*il for 
uiio sfl gravels »fi! somo ol tlioae iUustra-ted in PI XVI, Fig, I (two oppi&r mwn). 


(4) Kilim 


A fair assort merit of kruvijs or blades l» inclmltid in thi* colloctiaii. Some of 
tiiese Imvo vary aharp edges (Pi, XVI, Pig, 3 }* Otbeig ahtiw* eigjas of Kone of 

them Appear to have been akaped as pointed lancu heads. The long ami narrow 
Specimens hasie in nnost caaei sharp convex ends. The knife may have a double 



no 2,—MStnt uMne 
m >Lit£trt« (p) 


nfs. ^—swi OS aoEEH i^f 
CIUIUCltDOXY. (fp} 


edge osi in those |nat refer™] to or a single edge, A few speeimemi have the 
ap{>eaEanee of baling the ftlge spedoUy indented tor sawlngp Imt msxh speciinena 
arc rare. 

It is more than probable that many of the brger ami tuore inegdar fiakea 
reniovetl while chippitig the parent cxire were used as knives, provkkd they poes^secl 
a sharp edge, irrcipective os to whuther they happeuad to be symmetrical tn form, 
Xoae of the kntm appear to have been tetoiiched eo as to produce symmetiy* The 
longest knife found (Pig. 2 ) is in chert, and measure 7'3 ein, in length. I>ae beautiful 
flake, also in chert, ba^ the appeamnee of a tlim spear head, but it has not been 
retouched, 

Small knife Mades mill battered back {A rufkiWn) are a featum of the larger 
mfcToliths shown in H. XV'I, 
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(5) A'off/wei /oo/« HIM# 

About 20 of the flint fiwls have gmall i^ncave notehes vwying in rtiwnetor from 
2 ram. to 10 mm. These notelns sliou' signs of abrsMon its U the ffint bad Ixwn Ufifld 
to ecmpe a unnow cylimiiitia] piece of haiU wood or of biine or horn. The Telativo 
acaroity of these notched tools would appear to imlicate tiiat the shapiRg of arrow 
nhafta and of harpoons or needles was not a common pcaflttce among^ those j«ople. 
The totaJ absence of hmpioonM and of ueodles in bone iiml in bom also seems to 
vindicate this contentioa. 

Tliofo is again o marked paucity of toub whkh can be doflrutely asserted to have 
l>eeo used as awfs. The only specimens which ore abraded on both adea of the awl- 
^ ^itit . are one of pigmy dimeneions and the large tool in cbalcedoiiic flint wen in Fig. 3. 
But it is not intprobabic that various specimens dlusttatcd in FI. X.VII migtit have 
lieen used for thus purpose. 

We believe that it b reasonable to infer that hok boring was also a pmotice 
seldom undertaken by these people on this particutsi dte. 

( 6 ) Pigmy j>oinl$. 

Pigmy points are also known as microlitbs, geometriiC flinU, and triangular flintSv 
Lj this coilecdon of flint and chert relics, the pigmy points am the only artefacts 
which can tie deflnitely aaserted to have been deliJberateiy designed by letouehini'. 
Hut even amongst theae there ia a marked aboeuL'e of variability in the deadgn. It 
would apiMiar that the motive in manufacturing pigmy points of this typo was to 
produce a nanow iiapteraent, or, rather, instnunent, of very amall dimensions, which 
bad two pointed ends, a knife edge, and a rearonahiy stTalght loD]ptadiiial axis. Tho 
largest pigmy ptunt that was found U 35 mm. in length and the vaiioUA gmdationa 
between this and the smallest which is only & mm. in length, are illustrated in 
Fl. XVI. Thwe flakes lying horizontally in tlie Plates have not been rctauched, 
and they have been illustrated with the object of showing ihe tyjiO of flake from which 
tlie pigmy points were made. 

Some of the ” pointsare trlangiilM' in outline, some assume tlie shai»e of a 
willow leaf or of the s^ment of a circle, and others are iircgtdar. There are*rea$ons 
for believing, however, that the outline, or form, of the “point" was imrauU-riid 
prorided it Avaa pointed at both estreniities and had a knife edge on ime aide. Xo 
trapeze-shaped or rhomhoid microUtha were found. The truncated spedmena 
llluatrated were probehly brokefl in the process of luonulacture and then discarded. 

Microlitha of ibis same type, though not general Ly of such smoU dimensiomi^ 
Itave been reoonlod from Australia, India, Cvjdou, Palestine, X. Abtcn, 8poin and 
Foftiignl, France, the Crimea, Poland and Denmark. In tlio British Mca they iiav'^ 
Iwen rccordefl from Hastings and Scvcnoofcs, Brighluii, Devonshire and Cornwall, 
Pembrokeshire, Denbigh, Laiicaaliire, Yoriishiie, If lea of Oronsay, Olimi. Dee Valley 
(Scotland^ etc. 
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On moat of th«@c aites the fotm of the EoiorDlithE is gcoenilly geotuetiic mih 
Btrmght «dg«8. The triangular and thfl topese forroa ate the moat eoEomoEL The 
former have been recorded from all of the statiions iclerred to abo\'o i hut the ^lij^trihu- 
tioa of the trape^^ fomi is somewhat erratic. 

Pigmy geometric Hints are one of tlm md^t dktirtjctiire feattm^s of Arilio-Tacdenol- 
sean culture. They were htst evolved in tTpper Aurtguaebn times* Duruig the 
Solutrean and j^fagdalemau Epochs they disappear. They play a coiutpieuous 
role in the life of Aziliau mnn; and they continue in use at least until late in thtn 
Neolithic age. 

fc) Olhtr Sdicr in 

These include a few wateS’WOrn beach pebbles (some of which arc of the same 
shape as the sd-eall^l lim][>et scoop a fair number of burnt stones or pot-boilers, 
one hone, a smalt chopper in chert, two uiitehed stones which appear to have been 
perforateii, one flaked of chalcedony with a pointed end^ one roiigMy-rasdc 
adxe, and the fragment of a atone which apjreOKi to have bem poli3he*l+ Of ihevje 
lelicft ooly limpet aco&pa, pot-bodeis and the chert chop|.ier ivere found in the flint 
layer. 

p^bUes .—The scarcity of beach pebbles in the ihxcavatc<l earth was a 
noticeable feature. Abtiut tliirty of the tougun-sbaped frt-bblea known as Umpet 
scoops/" a few smaU pebbles about the size of hen's eggs^ and occaaionfil flint pebbles, 
were the only rmijutled stone* founfl in tbe flint Layer. Not more than a dojsen un^ 
broken flint nodultsj were caUi*cted in this layer. 

At the present day the stonn bcaeb touclies the foot of the cliff on winch itsts 
the chipping ftoor. In thia storm beach flint pebbles oceor in lair abunduuce. In 
riew of the scarcity uf unbroken flint pebbles and also of other Iw^ch |jebb!cfi in 
association with the relics found in the flint layer there would appear to li« pnnmjoc^ 
reason* for bdieving that flint pebbles were not na acecesible. to tlm people who 
oecuped this chipping floor, n& they ace to-day 

Limpet sooops di> not occur in such abuitduiice at Aberystwyth as they do amount 
some of the Early Ncolitluc telics discorere<l at Ocun^y and Oban in Scotiumi and in 
South Penibrokeiihire. The material of which they are comp^^^l b in moist cu-ses 
a dark-green muditone^ with a tendency tow’acda n gritty tejrtTire. The longest 
specimen which may be aasjgucil to this class b 13 cm. in tengtlL Tke average dirnm- 
aiona are t lengtk & cnL^ width 3 cm,, and bfeadili 1^2 cm. Most of them linve been 
broken tnuiavcnsdy* Of the^, one in grit^ mutMone ahows definite nuirkingSf 
roughly parallel to the aecrion, which seem to have been done in Bcmplng o notch an 
aa to obtain a straight fracture on braaldug the stone (Fig. 4), Anoth^jr of the speci¬ 
mens m mudstone (Fig* 5) ahow-s rougldy parallel bngitiidinal striae which have bcon 
delilftmlely designeih hat with what object it impossible to tulL This ts also Uie 
only specimen which sbow-a deflnite signs of abrosiou at the eiuL A thinl specimen 
(Fig. G) is a fairiy coan^-groincid sandstone. ltd irpecbl intote^ lim in tho distinctive 
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shallow pits which are to bo hmud Dear its coaves ond on both ddes* It also etowa 
very alight tiaoes of abrasion at thU extreme cud. 

Fo(^ii^r^^ or htiiot atonoa, thcjogh by no mcaiis abmidaut, were fuunjl In fait 
numbers associated with the flints. In the gatden loam they appeared to be somewhat 
more abimdaat. 



4 .—uatTMT-scoof (TJ wrm 
#TfiiiTio7fs iSfi smmiD maej^isq^ (|h.) 


The hone fouud ia a heaatliiil i^pecimen in CaLrIy hartip dark-green and verv fine¬ 
grained miiilstone (Fig, 7). It meastircs 13 cm. ib lengthp 2-T cm. at its greatest 
width, and 1-6 cm. where it is thickest. It has two honiiig sudatM^, both of which 
lire filightljr convas longitudinally. At either end it has a fmall Bat facet. It 
oarmot be certainly associated ivith the flint relics. 



ilO- 5 .—tmfEr SCOOT {}) WFTH JjO^QTfVmHAL artElATlDSB^ * 3 fU aio^ 
or trjL&B AX OSE (|.) 


The cAojiprr or axe in chert (FSg. 8) is roughly a i^tiare of 3-5 cm- in outline^ 
ami rectangular in section. It luwf a widtii of I cm. Its broadest aides are rciighly 
pamlteh Along one sJe it has been definicely chip^iecl so as to produce a cutting 
edge, Thi^ ctige la quite shaqi though not atraight. The implement might have been 
need os on oscp a chopper or a bone aplittor. It shows no signB of having been 
pulishfiL It wns found in the flint layer. 



no. 0 .—dket^tonc KTni silillcw ittrtncfAi. Ej>ZTA] 9 >aia?r« 
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BtoM j]]ii9trat«(] in Pjg. 9 appeals at fiwt sight to lisTn been perforated. 
But it is mure likely that it has been tased for scraping a cylindncal object, in either 
aood, bone, or horn. The notch b too near the edge and its diameter too wide 
for it to have been a hole. The stone ia a dark^green. gritty mudstone, faiiiy tough. 



no. 7.—Hojra. fid 



no. Aie AXj* cuoreicji i k <-BKaT. (j.) 




Pjo. 9.—aamT ncoKToirK caim no. tO.—Aura (!) or ma-aiumnD 
AssiTue^ li.) carr. 

eTCU'grained and mtlier hard. ^Vaother nualler jaibble was found, Teiidiah-brown in 
colour and of aolter material thou the foruHT. It lias a definite ahiadod notch aa it 
it had been worn in use as a scraper These two notclisd stones probably have 
nothing in common with the flint artefacts. 
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The following three spedmenij Jiro aiiriace esposoJ in the earth reraoved 
wbeu the dte fnr the iscilatitin Hospital was excavated^— 

An odziT (Fig. 10); impoliabed ; nmde tom a heacli pehbh^; io oiitihie that of n 
nfiirrow trapeze; in wtoa ereeeentic; aide* betielled; and cutting edge jdiglitly 
abiuded as K it had bean in use; jx>ck» either a hne-grained grit or a Jioe-gmined 
volcanic aah, ven' hardt tou^b aii<I dork grey in culuitr; dituaitHioiis 3 cm. in iL’ogtht 
8 cm. in width at base, I 'll cm. thick in centra tapring to fairly sharp edge at bttse. 
It baa been designedly diippod by man to giro it rta present shape. 

Finite from polished oic*—The flake was discovemd hy a visitor to the «te of 
the dapping floor. Its discovery is here recorded for the reason tliat it is Iwlieved by 
iotne authorities to Lave been a part of a poUdied impletncnt, Tlie stone i* a greipdak 
green^ tiue^grainwir hard rdck;i. prohably a volcanic aah. There i», in the writet^* 
opinion^ nothing to indicate that it might be a flake that once formed p<irt of n 
polished other than it$ Ycty smooth aiiiface and ita hardness. An equally ^iH>th 
amrfoce may be irteen on many of the gbcially imported pebble* on the adjoiniitg 
etonn beneb. 

Boref or ffirJ in chakedony (Ftg, 3); in outline, roogUy shape of burddeal : 
in flcctjctn eub-triangular: colour merging from dark-icd at base to aemi-transpstent 
gtcyj mottled with red near the point: fracture .•mli-ootichoida] i minate sceotalorj" 
chipping OB both sides of the point along I-b cm. cd edge until shoulder is reached ; 
part of original siitface ul pebble retained near base ; irregnUr and rather la^, 
flakes removed from main face and tom rides} main axis stmight; Length 7^5 cm.> 
greatest width ^^8 cul^ gteat^t thickness 2*1 cm, (Note, In Hg, 3^ the width and 
the height have 1>epn slfghtly exaggerated) ; ilbcovered Oil Imwh lOfi metre^^ iIob'ii- 
atrenm of chipping door at ccniluence of Rheidul and Vstwytli. 

The interest of this excavation relates chiefly to the flhit und chert artefacts 
fuuud m a Uyer imuiefliately DuperyHii^ uptin ghiciiil drift with no tnten^enhig st nut urn 
of any kind. The thickness of the layer containing flints is, on xui average, 2(1 cm. 
On the Muapitid Bluff a stmtiim of roinivaNli nowhiiiv Jess than cm. in ihickut^ 
overlies the flint-benring laycn In many places the imb^ucut accnnmlatlo]^ over 
the iiiut-bearing layer ore 1*2 metres thick. It secTEis jujftLflable to iider tom this 
that the flint ctupping floor was in use not VOJy long [gccibgically ^peokinj'1 after 
boulder eky had ceased to acicumulutc^ on this spot. 

In the Koutliem half of Pembroki'iduiv flints chipped hy man have liters collected 
in large numbeni on upward* of mxty different ritey bj’ Mt^m. licaehK CmtirUl and 
O. T. Jouca.^ Leach has chissiified thetie flints into luiir categories of origiti which 
he thinks are in cbronologicsLl sequonce:— 

* '* btO\m on i tu? |.^iflCQT«ry of [*tehuAtcmc hi SoQth tVohV* T C* t'shtnU njtil (X T+ 

Jimeiv >^1^1.. Cywii^, wr* vcjI, vl f^. 17^ " Fivhiaitedc i."qoyn^ Flqctw m S. 


JimmaS QfihM AnikrQpoln^ad Frirf. £F, 192;^ FM» X i"/. 



A rUXT C^IFMNG I^OOB AT ABE RYTU. 









JnmdT qf Ot Siyyal diUkropiikiffictd LV^ IB^S, Plaid XVIl 



A Vhiin! cmpi^iNo pmcm at ABEavOTwvrii. 
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(1) Oldest—in mmwash at wiJdrilt underlying the submerged foteat and (rtat. 

(2) On the surface of the aubmeiged rorest, 

(3) On dujipng fioow on high gfouufi near the clifis, 

{4) id flhdl'moiuida on sundiiillB adjoining the coast. 

He adduces neasonoble evidence for this view' and jt would seem that the No. 1 
flints were dropped in sitit in pre-fnnwlal times. This idiplioi a very early Neohtiiic 
or a slightly pre-Nwhthic date. 

If, ae «erii8 pmbahle, the mitiwfi.di at Aberyatwylh and in Pembtokwhije can be 
hoBjologised, the Aberystwyth flint artefacts woufd ptJde-ccjutempotani'otis with 
Or slightly older than the Pembrokeshire group No, 1, 

The moest chftiaeteristie finda in the flint layer tm pigmy points, aninll bbdea 
with battered backs and pigmy sompeis. These types bw almtist but not quite 
confined to atationa of Aalio-Tardcrioisian culture, identified, it is true, partly from 
these typea (so one must beware of arguing in a cirele) but partly by asswiated 
fiada and by stratificatioji. 

We know tliat pigmy points apiwored in what is callwl upper Aurigoactnit, and 
blades with battered backs m what ia calh^l upper Magtkl-niim. Rut when thwe 
two forms, together with pigmy thumb-acrapeis, are found iti aaaociation with each 
other, they give m very spedlio indication of the age of the flint chipping floor. The 
pigmy iwintfi are much lihe thnw deterilwd for Fere en Tardenoia. There h a notable 
absence of the Iruijemid and rhomboid micmliths ns well as of ahclLi or tdicll fragoicnbi. 
As ogaiuBt the assumption of a lute dato fur the Bint chipidng it may be urged ihnt 
lat^ men would surely have left some traces of polLdied implements or donnatic 
animals an ii sito used as much as wjw tUirt one. 

The wort of surting out the materia I and of comparing it with what is known 
from other eitos led us to pouder over tliu meauinga and uses of the iirtefacts und the 
origin and diatrihutioii of the culture to which they belong, but we have thought 
it bwt to give this account of the Abetyatwy'th site without undue complications. 

The tinik from this site hove lujcn deiK«jted in the Prehistoric Section of the 
Museum attached to the Depfirtineiit of Gcogmphy and jUilhropologj' at AhH?rystwyth, 
aud in the Xationjil Museum of Wales at Cardiff. 

Our thanka are* due to the Boanl of Celtic Studies for financial support, to 
Profcsdoia Flt'ure anti Ihigk to Mr. .Toms-GriflitltB for analysing the iw-kot of black 
soil, to Mr. 1 . T. Hughes, for help freely gh eii. iind to the Munieipal authorities 
nt Aberyitwyth for privileges and help. 

T, C. fniitrilj aucl i>. T. .Fntv™. .4f*A. OunA.wr. fV, vnl. w (lull), p. 253. ” Preliirtoriu I'wikiai! 

or, l^jiabnik«ihur .arl CAnufl^hcasluw A. L. t«ch. ArvA. CniiA,, kt. ft. toI. ii 

1011 (, p- -*33. ■' Preysiorio FEint *1 firtprf Thomw,, Atrk. Cffmfi., ser. <j, 

voL *ii [101£), p. 211. ** FUni Chipping FbKm in S.tV. fVnibnjkCTliin>,'* T. (\ ('sntnll Jmt 
fSflmft.. fl, vOf. sIt {lUlA), |i, l,'57. ' ■ 
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THE POINTIKG BONE. 


By G, BtinEiM. 


1. It jH very ba<] fcirm ia polite twciety to indicate the object or peieoii ive are 
spealdiig of by pointing, and tMa taboo iiu its analo^ea in fcilk-lore, 

We find liie same prohibition in variona parts of Engfand, QertnAdy,* Hungary • 
as well as in Austria* and Cliitia.^ It is dangerous to point at the muon or slats, 
bccaoM tlic finger will rot off, or tlie h«\*eii]y bodies niil punish the irreverent 
mortal by pnlHug him op into the sky,* 

In ancient Israel pointing with the fiji^ wa* sinftd,* and in Babylonia it vsa 
unlucky to point towards the light.^ In Bohemia it is dangerous to point at a 
witch ; stie will gii-e the person a headache who tries to do this.* 

2. There seem to be at least two independent areas of at o nf 

agitt eisne maffic, vus., America and Australia. In America it Itioka as if this magicol 
tecbniqne had become a thing of the poet long before the arrivai of the whito man. 
for wbat we find b more a mythical survival tbnn the actual practice of poia^ 
ma^'c. The Biacbfcct Iiavt a parallel to the European pcantiug taboo.* (Dn 
reacbnig the ponton against whom the spell was to be directed the Choctaw witch 
would atop and jmmt lowanls him. whereupon one nf the little spirits would go 
nobelemly and touch him, afterwards rejnaining atnl doing mischief ahont the 
place.*" This b bow the iiiogtca! coni|ietitiun between KAiugribk' and Raven 


1 E. .M. Laalhce. Falt^lpre iltrrfotdt/tirr^ p. Wultke. JQw l atitj. 

n6CTyfniitr, 1000, p. 14. f, Jlticetuler, Bivttti u. tM ^cAUmUm, JOOfl, p. saa. A, Jolai, 

Situ. Branch m. Vnthigt. fm irc^'Amfs, tPO.'i. p. i 4 *). J, Giriimn. 1 } WuiS is^ n 

ji. All. .4-* Ur^itL im p. as, * • ’ 

Bartrli, Z. d. T, /*f T*., tiT. p, tX TiK»b'*p I S.St. n 27fli 

* lirtllnMji-r. Z.f^ Ontr, rt., IBja, p. 21ti. 

^ iJfimnir A f.c, 

» P- Srbilli,t, X* Frantt, IftOt, i, p SO. R J. WfHjrmjii.n, Am den, 

itM^erwa Asr Eketrn. IgTft PL 4SB. K. Sehweach. Dw JTyrtA^,'. drr Stan^m. ISOO. p. 4321 
T, Rjuley, Jfwn i^t*, UBi\ pp, lis. UB. Fn ScbSoKrrt. An* drr OMali, JSSfl tl n si 
F, OUflHO. iai 4 , p, 183. H. Aukert, in Zt f, Otit. n.. iSSHi. a, 1 37 . ' ' 

• loaiiih Jciii. 6, 


T C. Fow^, £* Maijit tlHte. p. Oft. 

" W trtlki-, l.e., p. 2KI. Stif lUo F. S. Kimmi*, Veitmji. niul rti, Br, dtr SSd*iavtn, ItflW n. 14 * 
0M.n^. LXXXII., p. 177; Keller, ffl./. nfr. a. «. -S^., VI., p >07. ' ^ ^' 

T., "sr 
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fO (uefitl) 19 fought by merely pointing jit each other with the forehuger, attil thus 
piercing through the skull of their mlvcrsjifvJ Just tihe the Eun>|ieuii tdtch, the 
tuftgician will show hhi power by pomlysing or killing onv one who points liis Ihiger 
at hinn* An Iroquois will only bo Kwogni»*d as one ol the witches or wixiwls if he 
can kill n person by merely pointing at him.® 

The stone-hearted cannibal ogres of (Iherokoe folk-lore Imve forefijigerH of bone, 
“like an awl or S{)ciar-head with wbicli idic slabbw) every one to whom she could 
get near enough.” When the witch stabbed somebody with her ku^ linger she 
would take out his liver—a olmmcteristic AuHimlian proceeding, only substituting 
the kidney fat for tbe Uii'er*—without leaving a wound, so that the I’ictim went 
on about Kb affuirH. until all at once lie felt weak and gmdually iK^gati to fune 
away,® The latter is a garni example of the way in which the benevolent aspect 
of an ambivaleut attitude arises as a feactjon-foriiiation against the original 
aggressive tendency,* for whereas pouitiitg aith the staff k deatli, a tick person in 
healtal if touched with the other end of the same staff.® 

This reai-tion-fonnaliou is still more developed ui the case of a Tbtla-dkoala 
I^nd, where tbe hero aniniatts u wooden image by pointing at it.* The piuctice 
of pointiug seems to survive in relathin to naturai phenomena after having fallen 
into ilisuse in purely “antbmpic “ magic, for wo Lave several cases of iiiffiieueing 
the weather by pointing at the sun or clouda,* which correspond to tbo taboo of 
jnintiitg at the moon, stars, or rainbow in Europe, It U only in South Amciira, 

1 K fliwa, /julMioVAr ws der .tturfboi, isais, p. 1&7. O/, 

p. JW (** Picopte IdUcd Uy httu morin^ Ibu hjoida lowwl* them ji. tSh (same tpModph 

s S, U, Blgp', “Dakota ftrstninsr. Test* and Etlutpgniphy,'’ CoHfriAirrlon* to afort* 
^mcn^Ern ia, 1^3, ji, GAh 

» IkuucEwmik, ‘^IroquLib XoU*,*" jQurmt nf jjjv 22,% 224, 6/. 

pgmtinK n liuinjiii tenget At h\ Bom, *- i$i HalHii HhIL A. AFum, y^. //,, kv* 

^ 401^. Sii bLiu T,. “ 3fblla til tin? Inx^iKiK,** /JkT^b Kthh., /% Ee.pnrt, pp, 133, 

iH* 7i>, 

t K^iu^inij Dbs Sclbet/' VII^ lSi2h p. 20, 

S J. Mwuey. "Myths «{ tbn Clamkef., ’ liufam of JUJC. ]0iM), j,p. ait-.HU. 

(The Iioqihiu laujilt'l is Bwntionifd in thr nitU*. p. (Hltrr ohjivts Coiiw lo n'|rtu«- thr 

fingrr, C/. W. Bi.js)rw, /mhj) Ejtpolilioitt vll. ItlOT {Stuff). Boiut, itnd.. ii ttais. p, ot (Ctyslal). 
Fruelktenbrrg, (TMsMfrfa E'ni'nrsify Conirt^athitt to Anthropaluj;/, L lOia;, p, 11. 

SViii/iriss* fwfiVwirJi du C*nada Soni-OittM, IftST. p. 470. 

* I must tvlpr the msiJrr Ut p«ycb£i.ajia1yli« Filt-rntirm foi thp rj^jut in whinb tiuf nls 

“smbiviitont,*" “n-action foKmation.'' ’■symboL” '■ tvjircAikiii,” “ unooiweioit*,” ds., w ima] 
La {.ill* |Hiprrii 

Bqth'c^ «* BcH* Cootft.’" Jtsvp lUp^iiioAt 11, p. 

4 Jkm#^ Smjrn^ p. IW. 

I' rL T-cii. Shit.™up,” Kt^rlk vciL U, i^rt vU* |u iJ. A. 

MB&pn. T)ie Etliik€i%>' til ihti Indkctf “ Ctd. PM^ Am. Ank. and i, N,p, 4, 

I9l3* p, iSS^ «J« R. ^iTAiiU^n^ '* IiuiJAti THIjm tif tlif’ MiisBLifrippi Valky juliI GokBiil of 

thf GuU of MeiScti.^' BuUt. dfii, ItHI. pp. 17t>* 
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aotongst tli« Kniayaj, that Tire have n regular pdintiug apjiuntiui calitt], “kuoluai” 
(^tteraal}, and aliaped lik? & (jah, whicH is uiHid to doom peopta to daath,^ 

S. I daaJt with the quortion of the poinimg bone b a Ijook on the Ofigiu o/ 
fAe Mana Concept, where I aeceptod thft exiilHimtion given by Irvbg King* who 
rogartU pointing as a special ease of the Ri'liratsul of a ptospcctive fight, not 
unfrequentjy found among primitive people, and ciue to the tendency of the 
impulse to find expitvsiuiL in sotoo associateif nr siriular activity.1 addisd thnt 
we hrtv-e here u spretal rase of drvular reaction.^ for tin? original action (light) calls 
forth Its mutative copy (sUbhitig moveineiits in the »ir}, and this in its turn in 
thought to call forth, and in n certain sense it actually due? call forth, the oi^nnl 
(the rehearanl is a prepnration for tlie real fight). 

4. A general survey of primitive ritml and behsvioiir taken t» one step further. 
Wenotice what wo can call an initial, a principal, and a final phase in nil our activitit* 
Thus thiTO is a rehcaisal of the combat before the baltle (inhial phase), then the 
battle Itself (pnnci[«l phase), and then a mimb! refieritimi of the event on reluming 
into camp (final phatie), Animals ore imitated before r.ommendng the chase (initiat 
phase), then there is the ehaw itself (principal phase), and u mimic repetition of 
what happened afterwards. Girls play with dolls, women liave children, and if 
the cJiild dies a doll is made in Its likcnefts and memory, fe«l, ejothed, «c., so thol 
another malre-lieUere nctiv'ity concludes the series. These three phase* (a) reduced, 
(6) realistic and (c) ti'ilucwl, seem to constitute the ori^I type of all our motot- 
reoctions, and the fimctional vnlue of (o) wema to be thot it prepare® the wav from 
inertia to motion, whilst (c) U the bridge tsertveen foil octioo and the regained'rept»c 
attitude or vital masimujn.* Frem this point of view ijointfog magfo wuld be the 
initbd pliase of a pTW|:HxtivT combat, and pmliably also the roductti repetition, the 
copy of fonner combats that took place in the prehirtorical period of the mcc. 

h. The interpretation of the nutgical efficacy of the pointing apparatus by the 
connection between inliibitcU and realistic action is one which we must call a fmK- 
tionsl explanation: it leaves the quesllon of the phylogenetic origin., of thin cominit 
and Its repetition tqich. It is a reaioTkable fact that the two prinL-ipal schoob in 
ethnology wbich have *■ cultinrecontacl and Jiistotj^ '* on the one side and - evolution" 
on the other for iJieir watchwords should be arrayeil against eacli other in battle- 

» F. fesuBe, /„ rf™ HVWaimi. BoHilient. loll, p, 331. py. ^ja-Bt stii! WsiW Ti, ft™- 

• King. TAi. I/rwftopmcnt JOJU, ij, 55. 

ft V { ^ 'lislrenw cf Avetisriiu, A'/iUi (/*r rn'iiifi, looi 1 n Mt 1 
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ottltfr j for the mibinsml obset^r they Mem to suppleiaentary to each other anti 
both equally inditijiensable. We uhall try to show the hLrtoiy, that h. on the lines on 
which the pointing ma^o e^-olved in what is at pr&wmt ihj (jJai-Uoal area (Auirtiali*h 
ana by locating it jn a deiimte ntkure-cnmplua, by ascertaining the customs with 
which it was nrigiiinlly connected, we shall try to get a glini[«e at ita preliutorieal 
eTOlotinn.* Tlie qneation is, whether we can ascribe the origin of tUe pointing boiw 
to one uf the two AtintraJian niltiire areas Western ” and *’ Eastt^m ” Papiiati 
of Gmehner) by Stuilying ita geogiaphicaJ dLstribution, awl partly by internal 
evidence, by its coimwdiow with other custoiiis of oiic of the areas in question. The 
Unanji, Bibbinga, .Vnula, and Jlara trilies have a Bpecially patent form of (lointiiig 
bone whicb is iniule out of the fetnur or tibtila of a dcail man ■ These same tii Inis lia vu 
another custom which seems to deserve our attention ; the mdius of a ilead mai! is 
always carried on the ejrpoditioa which goes out to avenge his death, and is nttached 
etoaeto the heail of a spear whieh cannot fail to go straight and Hi the iiintdewr * 
V\e sliall pay special attentioii to tlio uiaterioi whicb is wwtl for tnajiufacturiiig tho 
pointingiustTiiiiicut, for, as we Khali soon notice, the use of liitninn bones prudoinioaUw 
in sonic, and that of kangaroo (emu) bones or wood U cnstoiiiary in other areas. 
“Between the 15tb degr«? of hitititde and the northern coast, hinuan lionca secni to 
play iin important imit in black niagie." But somo of these tribes use them also ft»r 
curative purjKiseH. The Pliiiara and their neighbours bind them to the woumia, 
which makes them heal quieker * Trove rsiug the Auat mlian continent from I he north 
to the south we come to the trilsss which constitute what has been called the Wana- 
iiimiga nation,* We have but scanty information on t he pointing magic oI tlus group; 
it seems to bo siniilar to that of its southcru ncigbbourn.* Women use their head- 
rin^, yam-sticks, kangaroo and euro bones for pointing. Probably all thcaa fcmluiiifi 
forms of aggressive tnapic are only copied from the doings of t he Htrongvr ws. In t ho 
Kaitisii tribe wc are told that the womeu act under tlw jiurtrucriojis of their busbaoda 
when making a poititiug bone out of tho fibula of a wnllaby,* The AninU have 
both tbc Jiyiflffl (a small pece of bone about sbt inchta long) and the fVwo (a piece of 
wood) for pointing. The tmn tmna bis back to his victim, and. stooping down, jerks 
thvftgVMo or tV-Htt toxvanJs biiuMverol times, muttering certain cunww os he does 

t Tl» hiiceulatwtia cm a pii>hUiuirjea] [ni^ud o( bnmmiity whmb bninrh off from tb« r 

- Sp-'iiopT mid GiiU'ilA yurtAm A Mxfmluu 46;^, 4fH, 

3 K. Eyim^mi. Dit EiitgfhartAtn da- K^ntt p. \:f^ M. Bbwtbiir 

“Anthroimto^'icaJ Xotes niAdi- nn ris* South-.AiwtraliBU lioTemmcnt Xortb-U’esl 

TrujML Jfc^. npiii, UMm, p, ^ 

* SFii«r Aiiii GillKn. SwiAtrn TriAe^, ji, tWArmmuiig*, Tiingilli. UmUiM 

Biogonijirtft. W«l|Mid. VValiUflli.. Tlae tSiumii mtist tw u tli^ 

fink l)rtw*oti tto gtoufi Mid ibo omflriBl tribes. ^ 

S ty. Spemer r Aiid Gillen p S^^hirm [ip^ 

* SpriKSPr mill GklkrUi 404. 
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BO-* Strekbw calls the hone pointG^ll{/((f^f ('’fihiD-boue")iinatelUustftittthejnir«i juade 
out of the tc^-buties of both ftpoK’ieAof Icau^ianM and of the etniu* Tho Loritja also 
use both pouitin^-hoiie and stickt hut ti'hJItit tlic HSt of ihuso tribes eniploy aniiiial 
bt>ttf?ik tilts northern Aninta aju] the wtwtem lioritja uae the arm-iKintr of a Head man.* 
Till' finifjamenial idea of tlie pointing apparatus Lt Taiici] in tiiuny loeal fo-iins ; for 
insumee. the ljy>ii|rjffaof Finkv Rivtsr ist n wnodisn ijuitruinent with human hair string. 
The tajilba iingatiim at Erlitthera (Wk I'nnrista of a long ftrund of human hair 
string, to one end of whleli fi,ve small puinttiig bones are aOlfisd.' 

Tlie difffiienee in the Iota] groups of these tuo large tribes k connwted H'ith 
anotlier variation in burial ceremonifs. The western Ijuritja are in toimli with 
bribes who practise turious forms of delayeii hurial, and with others where the original 
caiinibaliinnof all these tribes |»nflsts in a iesa rodijctxi fashion than a mnngst this Loritja 
themselves and the Aninta. The weatem Loritja themselves and the Arunta cat 
only the fat of enenues Idlteil on a revcnffc-ercpeditjoii.* Tint the Walangara who Utt* 
to the west of the Loritja devour all their deail. and only leave tlie akull, which serves 
a.s a war-talisman ; the ebief rairies it along on his sliidd when attacking a camp of 
foreign natives. If the expcilition js successJul all the Lniiiates of the camp am 
slnughteivil, ami {tointiiig bones are made out of their arm- and leg-bones. The tribes 
to the west of the Loritja. like the Yumu, and Ihose to the north Uth of the Loritja 
and .Aranta, like the Xgali, llpiria, Utuiuitjem and Kaitish practLse tree anil platform 
burial. The Xgsli, for instance, anoint themselves with the liijiiid matter which 
drops from the tree grove, and draw oraete.s from the same as to the person who caused 
the.death. If it flown to the north the murderer is one of I he uonbem natives, and 
BO on I but if it drops close to the tree-tronk the guilty jstrty is one of the memberg 
of iho tribe.* WTien the guilty party is found out. the two " uJtori ” of the deeoasei] 


^ Sjenwr and CiUen. Xtiiitt Triitn^ p. 336 ; iclein, A'prtAirs TrQm, 11.41:1!. p, J. Itmpn, 
A-uto rta JStrfli# ihtnit*r» flWCajitoww o/iAe AMsinu nf ikr J(fr/Jk»»ief Ha^gte. Horo Seimtirl* 
Lsjsrclit^n, IV, p, 135. <?/ “ .^HhilTTriji^,''in Tkplin, Felt-Lnn qf lAr So^tk 

A^teifaliitn lJ)yT, p, Du. L. j?tbuUE, ** .VwuiiJiaii i^urceiy Pmcticee,” 

.Hji/Vra/Mtc>?i^, ISOS, p. 3 S 7 . lAfm, ■'Tint Abwigincs cif Ihp Up]Ki «jkI Mkidic l-lnke ttiTW 
tlii’ir habits and eiiBtoiiia,'‘ TViias. and Pror, Rogal So^, A’ji., XIV, laUl. p * 44 . 

’^trtrehkiw, iftii#., p. 36 ^ J{. II, .Uatbrwa, *' EtJiflohi;d«l Kolw on the Aborigicuil Trib(« o( 
ihe .VortWn Territory,*' iVacmrli's^f^ aaif TmNMicrwA^ tf fir G*^;fr, >«. t,j A^Amhsm, jtri, 
p. 61 , 

* C. i^tielikw, Dk Amndn usd LorUJti^StSiitmf. in Zritlf<at AuAnlirw, IV..T. II Abt lull 


f/., lot UaMMtjirni 101 Kaitt»|i pointing 


* Spencer ami (litlpn. .Vt>dArrn TriW*. p. 40 P. 

•lErhi, pp. 460 , 461 , 

' iiitn'bfuw, IV, p. 37. i:/. .SpeoeiT itnH (Jill«i, ,VafiE< Trifo^, p. 473. 

* Thi> MRW awtlMsl ti i» vogue oninng (he \Vm Klndwrlpy iwtivn (AHiert F. fViImt, 

The ^ WtA^en A^Mmti^. IWtl. p. -JJ. .nit the W.rniniun;* (S|y,n«r wA Gillen 

. ^ rra), p, 32 S. The julcn' tif I lie ctrrtBe U (wwl to lUiiaiTer the murdimr In New Guinea 
(Vlisa-koiwlii, '* vtilkewtiimme in tlolliinilhwh .Nru llninea,” Z.f. E.. !DU. p. 33.^1. -i bt, 

V?ajf *** *" iii, iv 3C4. «Thn Sitter 
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take tht* nglit ftii»ann of tlie corpse atiii opejiJy acciisy tins uicn of tiiunfer; w hen they 
Rj^tn Rcouflo them b the cAtup tlic right fotistm-bnie iiitiet be stuck bito thdr Ari»- 
baiid.* jVuiong other tribes with pint form or tree hiirirtl (Kitiiish, Jllkum, Aud 
WRTTRitiungaJ belote pbebg the corpse, rtr raf Her skeleton, finally b the ground, the 
fiumlj hones u| the arm are usted for fiiakiiig magic poUiting bonis and arc carried 
about with them on fijihling ospediliotie * Wo can tabukle thew' ttsidts with 
foltsreiicc to the LVntrut lrib«t an foHoww 
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That is, among all the tribes with Iniiaan bones uactl for pubtbg wu luive 
«fven with tree and platform burial ;* five of theiu devour the dead (three of these 
have also platforms or snrvivak of thecuirtom), and only two bury the bmly directly 
after death m on earth gm%-e.' These two tribes (or rather sections of tribe's) are the 
northern Arunta and westeni Loritja, wlio have evidently borrowed the custom from 
their neighbours. 

Wc believe that there is a causal relation between certam forma of disposal of 
the dead on the oaf Itond anti the hiiinau isrinting f»oiie on the other, and aup;ioH« 


* Stiviiileir. . IV, p|i. 2<t, a, 

s Spenopr sin} CiUm, AWi'i* ji, as-l. CJ, p. tW. 

» * ^ T’^'' pktionii burUl (lliua. Aouk, lo wbich wv mtitl wohnWy add the 

feehnss) plwcl o« a snisH jUstiomi far * .bort Ltwe undj .ju;,*. {f5pp„rcr ;„| aim™ 

* It » tciy pmbiiblf Ilut the VVuImsk. t'nmstji'M uirl Uptrm have liumiui iwmlin* bonf«. 

Imt M hb m SOI f^lv .mtfj hv .Spforrr «id Oilfm we liwtw not inclnA-d iheo, C 

Hif Ilpfrrs iuf dieir own fln^ w « iwintmif boor. (Spenrf r saiJ r.illrn, U., pp. asg. 353,j 
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tlmt \he custom of injuring uu esivmy by pointing bnman kmea at biui wa^ intro- 
ilu«d into Auf^trallu by tribes ’with anthropopba^s pktfomj bunul, or with a com- 
biiiutiou of these t.isro lito* The tmture of this relntiDn is eviile-ni enougli. If tho 
«:orpiie Vi buiictl and u mound tmml ovct the gravie it k a fat mote diiHcult afTair 
to get at the bonea nece&saij' for makiog a [loiutiug ap[iaruttis thou in the other two 
L-aaea, if the dt^ad are laid out on a plat form or eaten by their relativea. 

b. The Dieri^ have both the pointirig hone aiul the stick, but they cull both 
** luoku," ijE.f bofie^® Thb Is ime of iheir most oominou apelk r it is called mnkttdii 
ffuAiuna fmm Ixme” aofj " to striku."*® The blood of the sub- 

Inc'iBed peuis is made to drip on t he b^jne*^ becAiuseif it remaine^l dry it could not alri^rb 
the blood of the man who is about to be doomed, A string of human hair k attached 
to one end of the bone with pitch, imd the wbiird wlmha the string very tightly 
round his own nmi so a$ to traBsfme bk o™ bloorl into the hone, A second string 
romaeets him with his lielpunte, who pul la at the string, iiioving the pointer up 
and down. Suddenly he rtitachea a clump of |jitcb or clay to the point of the Iwut*. 
Xow" he m siippopctl to have caught the soul of the victim, which has l>een dmift-n 
into the tjonv throixgh tjie bloofl of the rua^cian, and the dump of clay h 

necesauTTp lest the sooJ should try to eseupe through tlie peunt.^ Then thes' bury 
the bone^u^apping it in emu feathers and in the plant,® and leave it in the 

earth for nmny ifionths. The only way to save the man is to tatc the bone out of 
the fire anfl put it into watcr.^ It r*eeins that the poiutiiig bone may bo a ^^ub^titutc 
for the pinjfd {anned revenge-eKpciUdnu), at any rate the exjdanatory legend accounts 
how two 5lura-Muras acting together revengctl the murder of a boy bv 

"giving the liOno to thoEK$ who had Idlhvl him .* At tlihi point wa miyst expbtq 
the irregular distribution of the custom we are dealing with. Human poidting boits^ 

^ t*/. ilriO A. \\\ TAi! Xertf A>ftir ZffPid [ R&if fa ApriJI nci lSS4p p. S&i 

iVihe i(t-riLkiifiipaU and recently G. Home and G. Akton, Lift rn AujtrafiVf, 

I4a (VVotikoagiirio, Ulerib 

* E. Eylnuiun. ZN^ A'lKr^cWcHcn der Kt^nit llWjSi p. SI 4. 

’ A, W. Howittk. X^tM ^afA p USO. 

* for inHtaucF, SUrhloWp iv, p, ST* 

^ Vf iMbc’i' coio of souk vtolCn by inomnT, J- G. Fnx^Jt, Tttiwd u»d ikt PtrUM of tkt Soirf, 
lldh pp. 

^ The plaat DU -wliif-li k laid b callfd maiTTBp ij**, tlcw fkh. Hr^wllt. ix,, p, 44a. 

l-'or ma e^pWatkia cji %ht» anintr c/. KOtHrim, JofcaiiiHi, IWi.S, p, 

^ (). StflUrrt, “ and Sit ten der i>kti and Nwuhbaj- in 55«?Htfiil AitBirMlim,,'* 

OMwm TKivii^ p, 5r*- CJ» 8, Ga^oo, ^+Tlko l>ieryi[£iib Tribe in Curr, Tht Auitralian Rate, 
iJ^d. iu p- lJo> 

* noirittk f,c.^ pji, 30d. 3Ury E, B. Howitt^ Notivc U'l^udi [eum Centmt 

AntftrohM,*' jnii, p. 403. For another legend, vhlch deruts oil the pciutin:! Ixnie# of ibn 

inbe fmm tbf? iikf<|i«lou of a Mutm-Mma t»y kilkil hy bia camp-ntairt, r/* Eylmnnii, pp. 4. 

.1. W. GregoTy, Tl< Ihnd Heart of Austraiin^ liwts, pp, IU5> itHJ. For tk.^ eualnni 
Amim^ ihr Ombii^T whn belong to iLc nahoo^. w W, J, PauIL lu Cmr^ JpC., if, p. 20* I'bv 
Nimirnkb (rvkkntiy wji off^tlnnu of tb^ Ffemkaib) may haw rkiiTcd tlin- cn«toni ftom the samo 
»otiiT? nt U, SmUh, in Tajilijip WiK p. b7). 
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nrd coospiouiiuis by tbdr ftbscnce in the Aninta itn4 Loritja tribea (except for tlio 
w^em ami nortlmrii local gtaup^ who tia^^ evidently boimwed tliein only retently 
ftoiu ihoit neigliboura)^ but they iiiiiODg tbe Dieri, ft tribe with earth burial^ 

But there are other tmita whieli coimecr. the Dieri with the iiorthem tribea, althougfa 
they ate ab»ent among the ^Vrunta between the two groupa. Ceremoiual camiJball^m 
h 1-he way in which the dead are disposed of among the Binbingft, l^lara, and 
and the same custom Ls found among the Dieri, Yaororka, Yantniwunta, and Manila, 
though with tlift modification that it ij^ only the fat of the ihiad tliat Ia [mrtaknui 
ThW looks like a compromise between two eonfiicting custouis; on the one dde a 
local tribe with earth burial, and on the other inimigranta who conBiimecl the dead 
in a cannibal meal. Add to Uib that the Binbingu call the bdl-miirer 
the jlnda murfo-MUFTa,^ and the Warramiuiga munu-itHurtH.^ whilst the Dieri call 
their Aicheiinga ancestora Muta-Mura.* The Itfosi. improbahk e^planatioR will Ims 
to assume that the matrilinear tribes which formed the ground-stock of the Dieri 
were induenced by the nuribem patrilinear tribes, with conceptional totemiam, in 
more than one wave/* Gne of these waves must have been sinoiar to thu pr^tcnt 
An Ilia and Wartamunga nationa, and miifit have come into ecmtftet with the Dieri 
{sefiire the Aruntn tribe occupied the centre of Auatrulia ; these brought the eftstom 
of endophagy and the pointing bone with them, whil^ a second wave of inllueiLee 
radiated from the Anmta and eepeciftlly affected the ceremoniefi of the 

IMeri. 

T. One of the reatdta of Father Schmidt^ii learned work on Australian linguistica 
ini the discovery of the influence of the Southern-Ccntml tribes iDieri and congeners} 
on South Auf^tralian languages in giinerah This influence liftve been a very 
profound one*; indeed^ the word influence is rather niLdeading. For if the agree¬ 
ment of South Atisimljftu Isugmgcs In the words denoting parts of the body U to Ik: 
attributed to the iofluenee of theae tribes?* thU influence hod better be callrd admix¬ 
ture ;; it h diflicutt to suppose that a primitive horde (or for that matter^ a civilised 
community) w'didil be Likely to drop ita own wordH fur handi leg; tongue ^ ejtcre* 
ment* and a?}opt those of a neighbouring tribo. But if these tribea have sprung tip 
from the intometion of twu races, w'e might easily picture them as talking a 
language^ with the gmiumatical structure of the local, and some fuiKlamental vocahtea 

^ J^penevr nm\ GIIErn. *VotiAfrn Tri^of* p. MS. 

^ Uowittp IjC., pp. 44S, H. 

* Sfwncvr and Oilku* Trib^t pp. SOL 

* ItL, HvLr p. 500 . 

^ Vf. tnr them publA of eoDU^t SL-lmiidL The «SldUlti|t ilt*r Anuidvi/* Zeiimkrift fttr Ethw- 

lOMS, p. 001. Bruftua %h^ weTka o( Father Sfilinildt (ipiot^tf above and hU pajiet m ** IH'or 
iK>iiuk}pMdii? unit GnippieruA^ drt auRtcAliaeken E.^ IMU*, p* 32s, 

akn BiiheiQl, iSiG, pp. 101^, 314, ili*. 

* Schmidt, ** Dw Glkdemriy ili*r auHtf^lii-^ben Attiknyp^M, lii, xiii, 1017-18, 

[p. 749. 
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oi th^ immi^nt ft»[M!eci]. ow of tLirae two rac^^, di«? imiuigr^ht ttilm 

with th-e two-<"liifta system and fejiutledescent, was eom|Mise(l al xm'q elements: the dual 
tribes of “ Jlelsneaiaa " origin and a strong admixture of " Wesstem Papimnn " 
Gtaebner cal ha them). Thin* admixture timk filace on more than one oerosion^ the Dleri 
bavmg certainly n culture which cotitauis ** Cenlrai elemeuts pmppc^l uj> on a 
mntrilineAf stock. Potsaifily tliu admisrturc is present in all the tribes with “ South- 
Central languages^ or it imy be that "* Central eustooi;^ were poastHl ou to the 
related trilH** by the Dieri. The adtiiixttire ii evident in the case of the Itchuitinatij 
(Darling tribe, Rilf^rm-Mnkwarm) language. " South-Cent ml '» group, with tootli 
evulsion in their flontlieru branch (Torigaranka), while the three other tribes (\Vliya. 
Kongaitp BuJalli) have adopte^l circumcision from their western ueighboum - Tliev 
have the pointiug b^ine ma4.le of the Ehula of a dead i nan's leg, Wt ihev will aLno 
use the l^^-bone of a kaugnnx) uc emu. Like the Dieri. they bury the bijme and 
bum it to kill the rictim,^ Another Darling tribe where w^e Bad the custom is the 
itojoura f they [uake a charm of liuuiaii fat, emu boiiOt and human hair that 
enters the victim.* Considering that they practiso exactly the reverse of deiaved 
burial it is quite conceivahb that the lack of available hiimati bones would lead 
to the suytitution of m emu bone, still preserving the human element In the other 
ingtiidicats <il the nU3(ttiT0. 

8. We bad Hotter drop tlic tbiead hen;, for fear of feaWug another h'gliwnv 
uDootjced by Vi'fiich tliU cuatoni eoidti bn™ spread to the buul;b-utt.it. The Cape 
York PuniiMiik in occupiiid by tribes who speak liijjgnagcs of the " JCttrfhem '' type, 
but there ate reasons to suppose that tiie tribes with utatrilinear descent emeied 
the continent at this point, nnd assimilated much " Central ” blood and culture 
on the way,* The Kgerrikuddi on the Fcnoeiatlier Ttiver speak a " Jiorthem ” 
languageJ The death-cliann, or omiw, consistii of a long, thin bone nmlle fixed 
into a wooden shnft, a spear in loiniature. The Imue from the emu or human lug 
is considered niuro efficacious than any other. They thrust it forwanlft adth a long 
expiration and draw it buck again with a corresponding inspiration. When it is 
buried under a fireplace the victim begins to pine Bany.» Proceedijig to the south, 
Wi* have the Castletown blacks on the Gilbert River j they may he KarunJee or 


' ^Kt 8<ihfiii(ll. Oliedeiunjr.” .tHlAro/iM, 1013, p, -Uil. 

* A. W. Howiit, X,e„ p. 075 , 

* A. W, Hnwitt, Ij;., p. giio, 

* R, W. lloiilrn. Thu MttTottm Tritu, in Tspliii, Matuters, C'u 4 ^.ltNJf qj»j Ijinguiigit 

o/ih* SiimH Aiuirtttian Ahoriyine*. l»7U, p. («/. Sgliniiiil, miii, 

p. AS^jjs 




» "Tlwy ijet tlie body sa iiakkly ss inwible tinder iLr praund" (Holden, p. 

* Our *• tVntral" irihcs speak " Karttu-ni hutguagp* (.SchmldlJ, «nd have whst Grupbacir 
vtlU m. ** WestiTO Pffipimti eulttui?, 

» Schmid 1. '*<ili«leriiop/' .talAnr/xM. aii, siii, p. ill, 

* w. K. Ruth. ‘^i^upriiititioiuJtBgie huI *Vnrf* (^urenidaiitt EUmmuphu HuJl 5 

* " A, VVanl. TAr itifaeU Maixton, lUOS, liH;, 
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Kunilara, but, At Auir mte, t licir t«iTit<*[y falk wttlua area of KortlicriL “ 
1aiigii.ip)f»!« They seem to practise both simple ftad delayed burial * Tiie ieg- and 
ami^lMiies of the men arc iisuAlly put at the end of the speara, os they believe it 
gives them the strength of tlie man whoso bones they caity.* Another group of 
tril>e« with *' Northern " languages are those speuktng the l^ucess Charbtte Bay 
diulectj).^ AJJ eotuplamts of a serious mturs, frotn malaria to syphUle, are oscribctl 
to the aetioii of a partirular cbariu, formed of a pointed pieee of huniau fibula stuck 
with was on to a reed In other porta of the Peninsula sJekness is attributed 

to («r) sorcery practised by means of a young man's shin-bone, (b) the bone of a 
ksngenrK* or native oompanioa, (e) a wocHkn splinter, believed to be a spear tip. Ail 
bone charms are called Mio-kod (kokominni) ; the most; potent is the nvir (a young 
man's) mokvd, then there is {kaugaitH)),* iHoiod, etc. The Kalkadoou in the 

liekhhardt-Selwtm district ha\'ie pointers made of the human forearm or an emu 
bone; the sharpened cud U sometinios fashioned like a fisb-hook, probably to 
indicate timt the soKerer k fishing for the soul, the life-blood of his Tictiiiu These 
examples of the emstoms we are considering refer to tribes with " Northern " 
languages, nituated to the north of the " South Australians,” who imut also have 
migrated through the Cajie York Peninsula. Tlie latter pitibably held the Peninsula 
before they were replaced by a back-wave of “ Xorthem *' tribes pressing in a west- 
easterly direction and tiieu turning from the south to the north.* To the west of 
our " Southern " tribe# we have two off-shoota of the Arunta linguktic group, the 
Undekeretiina and Yaroingn. In addition to “ puinting ” by the onJinorv- motkiHl, 
the Y'aroinga doctor shoots " the pointer with a slinrp push from the open )Hlm 
of one hand along the prongs of a forkeii stick.* lioth the Kalkadoun and the 
YsToluga made use of the chintkf}. a short emu bono (from 2 to 24 inches lone) filed 
to a point. It » placed undeigniund with the point up in the situation where the 

“Itollnl np in bafk mod {ilmoed on m klini of pimtfono eigtit frrt from tJu- gtounii” (A. C. 
Biolniell. rrai'ft# osil Adi'iTAlwre* in ^iorthttn IftEUi, p. (01) * this iit s ebb^Pm Ktavr. 

The umuitt midhod, hawv%‘«r, is auetiu’r iorm of ilrlmyvd bnria] tmy tbn Utfly on it« Itsek 

thn kuffw trill upwards ittitU it in ^eite dried. Tlwysre then Imkrn nw»y and pUciMl iu mnnw 
hollow tii’e*') pp. 101, IU2), 

“ «>n fsob Hide ni the gtatr wv found potts [uintnl with Ufgie tufts of fcatiic-is on Om- top '* 
{»M., p. I02h ThU lent* like n panllrl to the (mrioun giavp pcotm of the kfrtvilli: tiiinnilmi ie/. 
iSpeuecT. .Vnlier thi Styftktm Ttniiors o/ Asarefur, 1014. p. 228; 11. Klamtwh, " ScIiIuk- 

Iwrivht liber wine Rrfaw nneh ZtUtehrift Ji)r Ethwmto^xty JW)7, pp, OTs, CTO; 

Sesro}', /» .tiurrofstn Tropiu, 1007, p. 238). 

» Mrin. iLr., p. lOS. They mns camiibalm’ flesh drini as trephy (f.r„ p Ji.U), 

* Belimuit, " Wlwderuijj;,'' .-tntAre^, ail, aiii. p. iSl. 

* Itoth, l.r., p, IV3, 

» Itoth, l.c,i pp. 32. 3S, .jifntwf, evidently (be same won! os tlw Uii ti mais, 

* Cfi. fiehiTiiiU,GlwdtTiuig.” Asiknopai, ill, aUi p. 8)3. 

» W. E- Uotb. Etixhtiogt^ .SVtii/iManKiM^ rtf Norik* iran-CesfraJ <)ue«iMffiiiif 1807. 

p. lOG. 
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>Tctim has been expelling otw ur other of the cmunctories.* We taboliite three data 
as follow:— 



Htirn^n. 

AnimiiL 

Stick. 

£l*tfann. 

Ckuni- 

Ksrtb. 

Vncb^kmbjiuh 

Ynfom^n.,. 

K.E.S, tfl0 

rn 

RS. ds 

— 

' K. B. SWt 

— 

— 

Kalkait^ii 

Knlfo^mizuil 

Xg(-rrikqddi 


RS. 

:t2 

H 

R.B. 3T0 

inn 

WmiI 121 

— 

Priuww Chmr- 





loltf Bay 

RS, 32 

_ „ 

,, _ 

K.B. 3?1 



CkiftffitQwn trilw 

BiokiicU 

— 

— 

K.B. JOl, 

K.B. ltl3. 

lOK 
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Tlmt is, we have aeveu tribes with the “ hummi ” form of the pointbg bone (aome 
ha^-e the other forms in addition), and sis out of seven piaotisB platform huliaL* 

9. The Mitakoodi ami the Mykoolon belong to the Bundjil group of languages • 
a ** Southern ” bland etignlfed by the northern aea> Hence the complexity of their 
cultuw and burial customs, for they seem to hove all three methods of disposal 
of the dead (pbtfontis, anthropophagy, burial),* The Limbeen-jar-gDlong are demons 
whose name means that they live in the hark of the tree. Tliey are Ukc a black 
fellow but all bones, skeletona with eyes like stars, hands or claws like talons. They 
carry a stick with a carook in their hand called " wommahaso’^ aud it b with these 
sticks that the Limbeen-jar-golong of hostile tribes can kill at a distance, while those 
of their own tribe ore (riendly.® We do not know whether they hatfc abo gpt the 

htimon ” fonn of the pointing bone, but the pomting stick n-setl by a ghost seems 
to indicate as much. Another tribe of thb group are the Mitakoodl. They iwe the 
“ hunian ” poinring bone * They have, however, conserved the South Ausbalian 
cTustom of fimipte Giirth buriai.'^ 

10. The same great lioguLstic group which we ha ve been considering in the case 
of the IMcri hns also a uoithem branch. The Goa belong to thu *' Korth^Vntial 
group of “ Southern ” languages,• and we fuul them in possession of the pomting 

* ■^Supcwtitkiiti. 5la|^ aiul Ucdidue/' Bidh aVp pt 32, 

^ I r^hiiot linri uiy daui oi tbfidiiipeiAaJ of ibj dffld Among tikj fUlkidpqii, =r W. K, 

Itciilj, ihi AbongitmU^ I j! 

W. E. JlrtUi. *"&?upjr9titiijn, Hagw ond Modkiia^” BaUiUn of North 

r. K.H. — W. Er lioih, Buriil OefnmmkM *iid PlipcuA] nf thu Ntjfth Qurraditfid 

£lhno(fraphp. Bull. Ik+ 

■ Vf. Schmidt t "^UlkiJenjiig*” p, WO. 

* E<L Fiilmcrs aomp AiLitndiftn Tribe*,"' Joum. Anihr. Imt., xLES nn 

» P*linur* U, pp. m. 2^. r s rp. . P. alls. 

* Kihndi^i^ p, loS* 

" Iilfim, Burial^ p, 3 U 5 . 

* Schmidt, ■^GUcdia-Liaif,'^ pp. ItMSI. 
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bone.^ Tb^n there are? tlw Kin ox Pr(Mitr|iine River abozigznals^^ and ihe Pitta' 
Pitta and QotoopooloOr wlio clofie the chatn and tend us ba<!k a^jn to the South- 
Central ” languages.^ Uke the Dicri group, with which they are cotmected by language 
and by a eouimon frantier, the^ tdbea bury tkoir dead and co^er them with lo^,* 
Tliey practise atibiiiCTudiav,* and, like idl other Queensland tribes, they ahow many 
points of contact with the (Vntri^ Theic method of pointing mtb a Jiumati Ijone 
baa been described at length by \\\ E. Botin Like the Dieri, they draw the patient 's 
life-blood out and keep it in the bone receptacle, which is connected by a etting 
with the pointer. Yet we $]iouId iiay that the Died did not get the cuatcjui from 
them but from the Central tribes, for it b a laymen's buaine^ among them. Thn 
Qiieenebml tribes e thh pridicge for the cnate of doctore.*’ 

11. We have aasuiuf^l that the present inhiibitanta of the Cape York Peninsuk 

with Northernlanguages are a back-wave from "^Xorthem-Centmltribes, and 
hero Laymen exercKie the noble art which is confined to ductors in Queenslandi 
Probably the genond use is a later devobpmeriti for in the Aiiula and Sbra tribes 
©ti thecoai^ of the Gulf of Carpentaria we still linve tmees of the special eonnetiidn 
lietweim tJie medicine inau uud tho pointing bone. The medicine men are called 
manffttrni by the Mam and niuiEJt^iit by the Anula. In the latter tribe the profi^on 
ifi hereditary in the members qf tbe Failing-etar totem, who are aa[>ccijdly associated 
with the unfriendly spirits in the sky. The Anula have no imrcerera of a beiicliconi 
mture, the jwwera of the only copidisring in iiointing Umes,^ Now 

friunAdni is eridently the same word as use^l for the death-bone in the 

Ikiulia and Cloncurry district. The word for meslicine men ts pusse^r of the 
death lione in lx)th the=?c areas We oss-nme that eauxubal or platform burying 
tribea related to the Anula carrie^l the custom of the pointing bone along tlie Gulf 
of Carpentaria coast into Cape York Peninsiibr whenco it was poBStxl on to the 
neighbouring tribes with Southum biiguagea. 

12. The junction of the Cidgoa and the Darling appro^niately comspoiidg to 
the part of the contkept where the various grou|is of laugviagee nieet. To the 

* Roih, tShuliiJfy pp, 1*3,. 

* Beth, 3il»gk! aatJ Medkinep" BulL A', y. A'.* v., p, 32. 

■ Schmidt. " tihccUTung/^ AHiknpo^, lOl i. flSO. Mm, ** Die BcTSoikii.4TOnciJiin^ 

AL B’i'w. I'h B'wii. iMmkaehriftea^ Bd. 04* Ahtli. L pp. iCiO. 

* Roth, EthuDic^cai Biutfifi*, pp. L*^, 103. 

* Hotli* Altih/iu. p, 1|5* 

* \S\ E, R<aJi^ Bikdwt p. 1*^. 

^ iiiU liillifn* Niwi/utn Ttiits^ p, AM, 

* C/, S|wjici*f imd GiJkii, pp. 4s£l. 

* Bcith, Eikiudii^eiQl p, iZi2, The wAm^ wiicd fcKp hota* u fuutul Ui ihr Sqtnli 

and BmidjU (r/. Scluuidt, (Bipdi'^jrtiti^/^ df^lhrtipu^^^ xlii^ p, 7.^^ Ctor, TAe 

diuiiK]/i>tH Raet, iv, pp, 32^ 33). t.Vrtuti ppintiq^ iionm rcdcmlik the Iwiip worn in the djimJ 
septum {KylmMim, p, ihk ii the ©ricUl Wamrniuiigm and Wwrtaia 

medicine iium* ajhI tUo imcd for p©>jcetma H ei].I v Um l)0dy ol the |i«.lir[it uid tnlhrn, t e 

pp.4&'h4»0). 
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east of the Darling languages, and to the south of the “Xorth-CcotraM’ group, 
we lia>'e the cultural ami linguistic unity forniwl by the Wiredjuri-Kaniibroi and 
uiiuaT tdbisti According to Father Schmidt, the W'ltodjuri-Ramilarai group 
originated first out of the YiUD-Kuri stoclt, with olhers allied lo the Wakka 
and Kaiibi, and to this uiisture was wiperadded an infusion of “ Sbrth-t'entral " 
eleuients.^ 

^'otnithstandiug the compUcatecl construction of this hypothesis, it aecius to 
tiader-Tate the number of ethnic strata which constitute this group rather than to 
over-rate tlietn. We must add the agreements between this ansa and the Central 
tribes, Of courec, there are various ways to account for these parallels. The emu^ 
footed “ IDgh'Qoda "of the Centre arc probably anterior to Arnnta inmiigiatioii, 
and are derived from a previous stock which is also represented in the Wiradjuri- 
liiiahlayi group (Yuin ?), while the child-birth beliefs and the fithcAtama ceremorae* 
of the Kuahlaj-i must be derived from the Centre, through the Kupuro-Wungko- 
Kurldlla-Bimburi tribes and the Wollaroi ^ The neighbours of the Wollaroi are 
the Euahlnyi,’ These now have simple earth burial, but in the olden time some of 
the tribes would keep a body at least live days and put it in luillow' troea. Alter 
this they would bury the body, espwting it to " come up white "—that is, to be 
incarnated as a white man,* Hero wo bavd the taint trace of a connection between 
delayed burial and the bohef in reincarnation; and both point to the Centre as their 
formcT home. We am also told that they might easily cstract the small joint-boues 
with which to muke poieon* Bono ia sometimes twed for making their pointiag 
apparatus, but wood is the usual mat erial for the pointing stk k or gwiOfra * Ligature 
and life-blood are found here, as in the Dieri custom *; moreover, in the ease of 
the Eimhlayi we have an eaact parallel to the use of the hija nuira, the Dkri death- 
plant.* These analogies with the Dieri cturtom seem to indicate that the Euuhkyi 
did not receive the pointing bone from the " Korth-Ceqtrul ” group on the opposite 
ride of the Ctilgoa, hut that they brought it abog with them Iroiu the Wiradjuri stock 
to their present hnnting-grouniia in the oortli. The use of a large iwintiog stick 
for men and a small one for wonidn reminds us of another wooden object which 
is clifFerentiated in a sumlar munnflr—the bull-roarer. JJow the Wiradjuri have 


* &huuldt. " iiliedetun^** AnfAfnfKSw, xii, xui, p. 78S, 

* QU F- tJnuilmier, " Wantleniag und EntwicheJurg somkr Systenw in Aoriralieo,'' 
pp, !iO, 223, 

* I’krker, p, I, 

* Pukvr, r.e., p. 01- 

» Rirk«, Ijs. The smaU Inun o! the «ri*t ol a tUa4 pewn w alw (miindrd ^ aq,i pm 
Into fiKhl. in honey or water, oa s puinon (Pnrber, tx., p. 4i)|. 

* farker, p. 33. 

' Siehnrt, l.eH p. 33, Ltb-btood a1m> in Quretuland (Koih, fihntiu, p. T5S|, 

* C/. Siebert, lx., with rwkrr. lx,, 32. 
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two bull-roareTs=Hi bufge one (nualu) aud a siiiiall one (female)^—ami lUty bava 
also a peoidiair forni of pointing bone. Some of the medidne men nee a amall piece 
of wo<mU shaped like a bTUbroai^, placed q\o^ to the tire and pointing towards 
the intended dollui. When tbe instniment bcromea quite hot it ttpringa up and 
entcra the uiaru- The Wiriuljuri mitst have received the ciiatom from tht? Dieri 
(on flccoont of the specific aiialogiott iKftwecn Died and EiiaL!ayi)i with the Darling 
tribes as ititermciliwic^s-* The Wtnuljnri practise simple earth burial,* so that 
they would easily substitute the wooden instniment for the human 1xmt\ HowevirrT 
the charm called yunguru (describeti by Howitt)* looks very much like a modified 
survival of the bone pointer. If the of the Kuahlan is hifitorioillY cotuuicted 

through the bulbroaTor^hapcd pointing stick of tbe Wirudjuri* and through the 
Darling fomm with the Dieri, this doca not prove that the northern neighbour 
of tlic tribe had no hiflucnco whatever on the group of cuatoma we are oonsidciing, 
for it wua these who brought delayed burial anil the niagieal use of the Kmall joint- 
bones with them.* 

13 . The use of the pointing bone seems to have filtered down to the south-east 
comer from the Oiilf of Carpentaria b}' tw*u principal rentes. One til these ia repre* 
sejited by the following series: Quecnebnd tribes with " Jfortbern languages * . 

Goa, I^tU-Ktta . . * hurra tribca , _ , Cr^astul tribcA with *VEB.=?tem ” 

languages J If the JIaryliorough tribes rub the dead man s Idducy fat on the point 
of their Ajicars to luake them deadlythis rerainds us of the (.astletow^n custom of 
using the dead man^s bone as a spear-tip, Thu Kumbaingerri iM^liovt that a humau 
leg'bone ground to a point, and pointed at them cumies ajcknciiS or death.* These 
trilKas are in rnutact witli the Yuiu-Kurri group to the soutli, Tlie Awnl^knl were 
one of theao,^® and they setmito ba\^ bad the magical hone practice m clc^c comiec- 
tioa with their medicine men. They obtain it frtini the corpiw by sleeping on the 

^ tt, H. *'TKe Burbling iil thr Wimifliid Tribw," Jonrn. Jloy, inM, 

* Kewht, Lc.t |i. M>, 

■ Tlv*'y ovrupy this territory betwiwn tlw ” Soufh^tVntral” and Wlradjuri UwmiBftk! pnUp. 

0» the two boU-nioi^f^ in thv ItcLumiiiiiii lution^ r/* /jj.* p. 675. 

* Howitt, Lc.t p. 

» HtiwtU.Lc.- p.aoh 

* Purifier, hc.^ OU ToUowihe rnsunr^ Hcenu lo rflfer ui m SjKPiimtj* iWjrilK'iitif or BArkhiii 
ciistoiEi, wliieli w'fl* ivptrih?d m* sn qohemrri n! tliiniy; by ihi* KAniiloToi t—A bliv:k feUaw- died mi 
thri BfirW7>e+ brkiw Houirke. Two sftrr that n bud blu^k fellow ” look up th.tr body and 
ilcinned it. lie kept the aJdu mui a Iwiiiit, with which he hflipw^ hr- irmii kilt anyulw {\\\ Hidlvyy 

KeporL tin Austmlian I^DgiuHn^'U wid TradilioiM," 1673* |i. 372). 

^ Sehmldt, ^ i-iliiidfTrujiy+^ datlfP/Hrt, liU Kui, p. 773, 

■ Howitt, ^x., p. 7iWl. Tbi?/ ewt ibrlt own tlead bi.it iioL tlw enemy, 

* E. S^lnu-r, eti Soeit- Aii^lniiian Tribca/'Jaunt. ,4alAr., iliip (l. hilting « 

lidwk bow? into fite in anather tnetbod. 

2^'limytT ** Rlirtlanmji/’ 1613^ p* o33. 
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gmve.i These meaicine men «re mxt kin to the ijodV'^aatcliorB mtnlinmMl by 
Parker, who uteal partis of the dlcefeton to make pokon'honcs.^ The eoitstat tribOK 
referred to by Paxker piacdHe platform burkl, and it was tiiroiigli them that the 
As^tsbaknl with simple burial* leanit the use of the human bone for magie. The 
cirrumstaneo that those who desired to come into possession of thU redoubtable 
inBtnjmcnt must despoil the graves for that purpose must undoubtedly have belpesl 
to remove it from the aphertt of the comnwn mortal to tliat of the medidtw man, 
14. We are B|?ain eompelled to break off at this point, for the Yiiin tdl «3 border 
on Tp tetoria and we must eunsiiier the state of tilings in the Karrmyeri group of tribes 
before forming an opkioa as to the origin of the piactico as fouiui in Yiutorin. The 
Kaniiiyeri arc regimled aa the representatiii'es of a rote with local organization and 
paternal descent, wliich inliabited Australia before the Iribes with dual orgamaation 
and matertLBl iles4>enl.* Father fidiiuidt finda tiiigui. 7 tic reasona for stipfpcwmg that 
the territory which at present Is tnbflbited by Darling tribes formerly belonged to 
the Namnyeri,* who vrere partly Bssmilatcd and partly dri^'en to the south by the 
present Darling tribes. The idea of a foerner conueotion betu'cen Jiaxrinveri 
and Western Papuan" (Graebncr) agnntic trila’s of tlu! Centre fios been 
hinted at,® although ns yet it can hardly be said to be beyond doubt.^ However 
that may be. the Kamnyeri possess a specUl form of the custom we are 
COMidering and this form i* only ehaied by thrir immediate northern neigh¬ 
bours. ■■ There ia a deadly practice of injury poas^wed by some of the trilws of the 
Sfurniy River, bni I Imve never heard of it in any of those cast of the Twirling River. 
A piece of bone is sharpened to a very fine point and is inserted into a dwaving 
corpse, being left tliere for some time until it beeoinfei thoroiigWy Batumterl with the 
poison. It ia I lien wrapt up with some of the putriil matter and kept rewly for use. 
A very slight stab vAth it is said to cause deatfi,"fl This corrcsiPomlM eaactly to the 
practice of the Xamnyert in the aouth. and Taplin tells lu that the mstom of ncif. 
yeri was intnyluced about aixtecu 3nears ago from the Upper Jturrav.* The ohl 
roeu are well acqimintnsd aith the virulent nature uf fluids from a corpse, and they 
resisted the attempts of the luiwiomries to make them bury- their dead (give up 
platforming) in order to Iw able to pfactUm this form of sorcery. “ Wttiiout corpses 
there «mld be no "i" . . , , without delnyed biirla! no pointing bone, 

' J*. b, Threlkcld, Ah AuttMlian Idtnfpttiffr a* XjiottH iff Hr Altiliitl'el, issia, II. 43 

’ Dukfir, p. B3, ( ■ 

* fjf. N, w. Tlmiiiii*, ** friapuMi Ijf the ih-id,*' i’lrfi'./jjre, ri*. p. JiHk PI. X (Manl. 

* AnfhrQ^, jJa, siiL p. TfSSs 

* -Schmitilt, IpCi 


“ sStfiniKJtr xuU p. 

' W. « riapwal gf the J3™,|.’' FM.h>rt, *Ja. p. ano. On Slaved lainal 

pUifpniit ntul the eemu't'iJon of this an?* with I he ctmtir. 

* A, 1„ P, Camcma, 
lti34. p. 362. 
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They prick the enemy when asleep with a bone iaseiteri inta a corpse and thU 
iti safficieut to kill him through blood-poisoning,* In this case the painting bone 
developed into something tooro than an imsgimry weapon, and we should not be 
certain tliat we hovo to do with a local development of the same custom but for a 
casual renmrlc of Taplin, He says they are dreadMly afrahl of it, " the wer* ivinting 
of the neilyeri nt them makes tliem feel ill,"* 

When they insert a bone into the putrid corpse they are acting in aceordance 
with tbe well-known principle of ajTnpathctie magic; “ contact with death brings 
death," and it is quite amdentally that they discover a real poison. The difference 
between tbia pmcrice and the custom of the northern tribes (Anula, Wammunga) 
is that the latter only make the pointing bone u'hen the flesh has disappeared,* 
so that there ia no putrid corpse and pointing bone at tlio same time. In this case 
we have a accondarj' displaceiuimt of the original custom, a bone b kept from one 
corpse and only made use of when it can be strengthened by the addithinal |i.mer 
of the next, 

Ifi. The Darling trihsi seem to be composed ol two stmta, a Narrinyeri-lilcv 
aiibstnitum with a matrilincar (Dieri-like) krer above it,* Acroiding to the belide 
of the Bung^urlee and Parkiingi, sickness is caused by an enemy using a younfoo.* 
Hero the inte of fire, the biir^diig and gradual bumtugof the bone, cortvsitonds exactly 
to Dieri ways,* but the latter do not use tbe Besh of a second corpse,* nor do thoy 
bring the bone into touch with the body of their vk-tim. These elimicnH of the 
custoriL might lie tiucw of a former Narrinyeri-likc population, as they agree with 
the “nirivert" idea. BthnicAt intennixture is tpiite evident snd undentHbli; for 
thfi WntjuttaluLk i they talk a Kulin (patrilinear} dialect* and have the social organi¬ 
zation of the Ruandik tribes,* with the two matritinear ctasses, Knikitch-Gainutch 
and subtotems. Thus far «e have ronaon to ascribe a Kulin and a Dieri-Wiimbub- 
like element to the Wotjohaluk, hut. as m- shall proceed to show, there is also a 
strain of Central influence euperadded to these, Tlie Wathi-Wnthi group of tribes 
have Akheriuga beings.'* and the murtunty totem sTatem of tbe \Nbtjoba1uk ts 

^ Taplin. lx., pp. STI, 3t, 

* Taplin, lx., p. 31. 

* KJ. S|a’n*xT Mid OillfD. Sntirr Tritw, pp, -HIS, 653. 

‘ -Seliniidt, “CUeilening," AnlAnipof, )Ui. xiti. p. 7«l. 

* P. Itenncy, in Jmm, /nrf- aiu, p. I3tj. 

* SVebrrt, Alriftvs. pp, li7. fiA C/. tko M. Htiwtk Atmlmlm, In tVppia, *' Abo- 

ripws t Auattmllaii Colouki..'* im. p, 357 s ai»rl Taplin, lx- ** I'nndn and Blaneiii Wfllrr.'* 

’ ft i*. Imwetijr. wrappil lu (at otu! eniti (rallii-n, (Iomiiu, in Curr, iL p. fl5. 

* Stibnldi, “rilisdmiiur>'' daliropo#. iul^. p. loatt, 

" ^htnhii, 103), C/.. bIoo ilinehner. In rirVobu#, pp, t<o, i33. 

*• A, I,. 1'. C'anemm •‘Sofea tm Sami* Trilnn of Mew .South Wdles.'* Joun,. Aittkr Sai 
13S4, p.SfU, ' ■* 
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conuL^et^ with a in rtincamation,^ both cbameterii^tic feature of tht* Gcatral 
areu. The same cnneiit of miction whieh intfodueed reiiicaniatian into Western 
^ ictoiio. uimt also bo held tea]xiiisibh! for uattriMlumiije' platfomt burial into the sotith- 
irestem eorner of Tietoria. The \\ otpb«tak theinselvea practbc simple burkl • 
but the Jfukjarawaint, who weie cloaely co»neLte«l with them and atteiid«l the 
same initiation cerenioniess * hod plotform or tree buri&j. The dead man’e father 
(own or tribal) made mayie of the libnia.* Tlie mime of tbk instroment is ynfo, 
a wold wlneli is pi-rhaps) foanected with yunm, of the DarUog Ri^'er tribes * At 
any rate, the custom HseU ijointa to tboso tribw, for we timl two element hitherto 
only noticed on the Dariing; foiwtifl? combined with throwing, and a bit of 
deod iium » desh m tiijd to the bone. Kangaroo sbiewa were nseil for this purpose, 
hence the other name of tlie vm/o was jiiwrt (ainews). The whole was anointed 
with dead man's fst imd mddle, after which it was hung over tlie fire to make it 
•' strong ’'—another DafUng'(wjd Dieri) feature, WTjen used it was swung round 
by a length of about 5 feet of kangaroo sinew and tlien thrown in the diiwtton of 
the intended vicrim.* 


1®. The appeuraaw of u falling star indicates that the magic bone has taken 
eflect, and the " Bangal " has caught another ^dctiiu whom he has deprived of his 
fat« For us it indicates something more-the historic coniiectioa and eommon 
BOiirve of aU these practices. It soU-es the riddle propouniltfcl by the Aauk at the 
northern extremity of the continent, and erpIuiiB why the profession of medicine man, 

whose only occupation is “ gjring the bone -* to Ida fellow-Tiian, should b*. hereditar^ 
ili the fallLug^t^ir 

The Aruht^i will not etit mii^hroonia and bcfli^vLur tliem to be fallBii 

stare aiui eadowwl with this being the wonl for the magical potency 

of a boire or stick which haa been " snng " over, end thus made ready to be lined 
n pointing-bone,^® 

n. In all contributions of the mwiem " cnltnredivitory "school to the problems 
of Austmlkn ethnology the Kurnai figure oa the most pniuitive of tiibwi, as the 
Etarting'point for ethnoiogicaJ and sociolngicul flcfloctlons. " From the Armita 


* Hovitt, f.fi.* p. 144^ 

- l^, 4*^, 

’ p, 6 l£J, 

* Id*m^ (bid,, p. 4 . 15 . 

■ r/. 

* p. sm, 

* HfVTntr, p, 560. 

■ iSprnrwr and iiUlctif .WlArra T^ra-e^, pp, 4«Sr 4^80. 

,# f' p'''« Aflfiw rr*c, p. sm. rm othrr twa of a fjOgng st.r iniiieafJinj .ir.ih b .Aui-tmlU, 
of HA £W^ Hfttiir im 1850-41, p. lil G Gtrr 

.(iwfriifiii. mi. [I, II; KbIiIp. '‘Mrthn 
Whim Kiier Ahtidglnr*.'* Sr^recf o/ J/.w. ii. IWEIti. [il im. 
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to tli« Kiuiiai ut tbe Jiroctioa token by the specuktiono of oJI evolutionist authora, 
onJ ike new aelifxil goes ejtactiy in the opposite ilirectiun. The ckotuctor of tkfiii 
language as well as their gw-fiupiiicol fKisition in the extreme aoilth-eost of tho 
continent are sufficient to stow tbit it. is here, if anywhere, that we eon expect bo 
knd lepresentativea of the lirat inliabitents of Austnilk ; but this, of coujse, doea 
not prove that the aist inhabitant were the most primitive, or that the Kuniai are 
imiifinltcrated, unmodiaed repreaentativea of this Austialo-Tiisuiankni fjoptilatioii. 
Indeed, even Father Schiiihlt aclaiowledgw the posaibmty that mote recent clients 
may Jiuve cotitrihute<J their share to the material cultnre of the Kurmii, tbimgli why 
we should suppose that it was only the tedinical and not ako the religious and 
sociological eulture whicii was open to infhience from tlie north anti «'ent I d6 not 
know* The Alcheruiga myths certainly belong to the cultiiieHioinpIex of flic 
Central tribes, and the Kuniai have them in a very chameteristic Betting.* This 
points to another stratum of population related to the t\'ntral Aiistiuliana, who 
idigrau^l to the south-east canyHog certain customs and beliefs with them* faul 
adopting the longnage of the aboriginals by whom they were assimilated*^ Probobly 
we Sboidcl find more points of contact if our knowhalge of the Kumai wultl be 
coinpare<l iu (juaniity and equality to our knowledge of the Central tribes,* but, 
at any rate, we have another important link in the custom of dekyed burial* As 
might he expected, we find the pointing bone, although iti the motliJwd form of a 
spenr-tlmnvet.njbhod w ith human or kangaroo kt and "reastml ” Iu tlieasual manner.* 
18. I think we have succeed.r^l in showing (a) thM the ettefom ^ tiUinff on (•nemy 
htj pointituj theflmln of n dtmi imm at him iiiiwf Artre originated iji o dejimic srett, 
wAcnre il rprmd over die whoU AwHntfum eotitinent ; (b) tlutt Mw itr«i ewtU wify 
tketerritonj oreeptof b^j the " Vmtrar^ tribes u:ith North Aairtradan " lan^ua^, 
(cAoprerfwrd varioxmfonm of dehtytd btuial or ritual mdophioj^* at it it tmly Uthe 
OMC bjthete tew/vffrt). of of the fW that the nreettar^ hones mere (itYiikJWc/ 

aittf (a) that there i* a lextdeytfy to tubtritufe^ other ,»ateriuk, kattganm «r eoiudkeiw, 

* Cf,r HfJ'rtitl. p, 

* ThcJeKP-itil ol th^iinii Fkiirrini Jt« pclU'flJi bdicAt^* Ihw tnigiiiiiikfii \ p. 4g5( 

■ cy. the remiTt «( A. H, Urewn. - Tfm^ Trib«of Au*lnili.." Roy. Jntkr, 

p. Ittl ; “Our kjhiiiw|i*d 4 ,*r n| itie^ triliw i* vl-fv iniNUDiiiJiiiu unU uuutiAfi^^tm^ 

(TvfertiiLi; tft tin* KutnAi)*^ 

* ilcunitl, p. 4rrtP. CJ. tbp uji thihi ixjint Ix-invfji AndSehmlAt, 

(&')uiikll, Crtpruvj drr I1H£, p. itis, note GiweWr. AjiMmiSM, iv, 70 

■ PJK MU Buiirji t4 rrblivi^ wrteil mUml by TaamiuJiiui 

Tht. Aboriyin^t)/ thlltl, |l GJ), 

* 8« fkeinuirti* - iicr EnackoiibiWwinus,*' irtircffi(,.giTfl dtrnsAr, tJe*. in Jl irn. VW! 

pp. l-fi®. - 

T For n bimiui Imtic. whfnii ii inmi opprerialed for tJ,p iiurfww, a iwrtimi ol »Ji«,™ too'* 
or .nms trs-bonc m.y be illelh. mnctoxfiaxl HmdUs. 1807. p. IMf, The 

i„ ni*ke of ji . .ihin-totu, (Roth, "Suiicoitition. M*gic and 
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ot iticla.for the Audmiji fhuia, «»jKiew% «(<An» friba with earth httriai borrow 

the eiitiomfrom tribee racially oonn^pfcrf with the groupt in whM the costotn or^inafed. 

19. It ifl iisiiallv' supposed thftt there is a remote ronucciloti of sotue sort 
brtwceii the Auntralkn tribes spcoking “ Northern " lAu^gee and the population 
of New Gwnea aad Ifekneml T^ti such i!U|Kittant rustotus no platform burial 
and drmituciaion* *• are found in tliia urea, and «s we are ooncemed hm eapeoblly 
with the foimeTt we stmit leave other cthnologictil prohlemA aside and turn straight 
to our main ((uwtioti. Dr. Rivers tells ujt that the rtLstom of preservation is 
associated with the chiefs in Meianesia.^ Thb b also the case among the Mafulu, a 
Pygmy-Papuan mountain people of New Guinea,* in Borneo,* in Xm< and tn 
Madagascar.’ The roasoii why this form of disposal of the dead ahmild fae wam-eil 
to chiefs and nobles is a nmial one. according to Dr. Rivers. As he also tegatds thn 
cult and siynnal importance of the slmlJ aa cbnracteristic of the hetchpeople (the 
second kindred atreain of migiation),* it wouhl 6t in with hb geuem] scheme U we 
aw ribed deUyeil hurtal and the magieal use of htmian bones to tho fcava-pcople, 
who are mponstble for the intioductJoB of totoiuisjn in HfelaocHia.' At any rate, 
our view that the magical use of the human fwnc and delayed hiuial are elements 
of the same complex is fully jiistilicd by evidence from New Guinea and Meknesis.’*’ 
The Podari. nne of the “ bush " ittb©!* of the inktid ^Ustrict between the Phho and 
Grioruo rivers, bury ibeir deod. but their sorcerers ace Oililictcd to eorpst- eating. 

^ ty. F, CiTEubiifl-, “ KoLtorlci^w in IJifjS, p, 3ii^ 

' Ewn thi? cx! tribes, tltr tr.TiibUr rilr (■ubindsinD) Lb found in Nmv 

Gidnijji Itt. Thumwiild. JWe Otmeiwh dtr m\. p. ; f/, A TcltmUm 

* W, H. IE+ ElvirrSf Tht ^ /ie ^flaneMum 1^14, 0^ p* 270+ 

■ II* Ws Wi[lumw>ii, Thp. Pi&plt of Briiijtli ^'fn- <Juima\ 1012, p, 2o6* 

* H. Tht Kniit^ ^Tfi^k and British Korih liotHiiQ, iSM, i, pji, 

* Frt^bciiiuii^ WtitatiMfMuunq p, i55. 

f idm. Wif e p* 

■ Hmrip Lc^ th. lac, p, 277, 

* \iivm, it., il. p. ^1. ty* ills? rtnijirtiliy i!ot4?mk] orgftniitatLtni ol Um Osnlmt 

AuAtrmliani^ fFlim* jatich iuttui cefrtuoaiittf muy W compared jo tin- umi^kal ttacKyLTi of > 

■KiTFl (imiJtlitr - Imfm dmiimiL nepwdin^ to Iiii^rt)+ Of t|u^ 

kAWft £-tiIyiu;^| origin 13* th? Cectmi AiutraJlMi-; th^ |imhkiin niutifc htkvt n 

BolutiiirL iff. my iHi^k qpoti!d abovQ)* 

*• Pouitlu^ oremroJ St Jfsbiiiag. IIil lorn* Slwt bJo&d* lanu s «ert ef ™Mii-ctiinj{ 
Imk lictfKrn tVntnl .\uslraJis sod Xtw Gttiiu<«. (t/. $i'hiii}dt, «Dh* f^telluiig dcr 
AmiiiU." Z,/. K. iWHi, p, a74. Wew " Jtilt sosMitugwdw wid rcligiSHaliWlH' tiropplprting drr 
snrtr, StiiaiiK-, ItNrti, p. 34ii.j A vjwodilc to€.th was xtsi&n-tl red. liUi-d wHli ^-wwai ki«ls 
o( ptsflU. and Onsllj rutibcd d! otit wth tlw- (st o! ■ hniiuin <'iirp<r. By ilii> aid nl it Iwni Stre 
ilip tnotb wte «hitl forwsnl. stid *t thr »anw lUnr D spiniiml tooib ciitcietl the virtiin, wIki 
tlirn died itlfptwU fi/ lit VaitAriHfff AmiltrofiD/iigifat fifpprfi/iVii tn Timrti iitmitM, JtKlJ, f. p aifii 
ty. thf •■wocmH).* tJilmt “ ot I)u^ W’mwm Ida»>ler«t " Will, s ginit ilfal of pwinrinu Itf 

tbi> inclcl hiul s ajiMir al ihi* p^oxmgr hnwoi* " (ilW.. TW qiw of huima fsi msr be 

the survival u( s {Hirely'Mill aim" jRiintb^ Uise. fW''dclavviniurisl" rf tttmwu v .. otu 
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Th(jy wUI kill a aietpinir nmii by Ugktly ^riking kiin ftith a Jargi? pitx^e f>f vine* whkji 
wbeti dry h»a dJI the appc-amuai of a kutiiua bone. Besides this a piece of real 
Imiiiaii bone vi^ at the victiui.^ Burial is the ptevalent cnstom of the Kai 

iu New Guinea;, but aometinke^ the coq^e will fie iwrrlLMl tigbtlj imd «et np in a 
cortier ul the Jioubi.^ There lh a baaibiMj tab<^ to conduct the fluid of the fmtTefying 
corpse into the earth. After a certain tbue the wrapping la opened, and the bones 
are bmied, excepting the lower jaw^ mid one of the lower ami> bones. The arm- 
botie gives HuccesB in the chaw, especially if the defunct was a great hunter, wliibt 
the tower ]aw reminds the man who inherits it that it iii bb duty to revenge the 
death on the devil iiiftgidaTii When the luck in hunting bej^iia to wane the bone 
b interre<L m this h regardcil a§ a Htgn that the ghost has definitely left for the 
other worlil. Bometiaies nose-pins or lime spatuhn are niude of the boneFi^ and the 
hair of the dead man is often worn as a meinorml.® (Jn the Marshall Eennuts 
the jawlioiie of the ilea^I man b worn by bb widowj and lib vertobra? anrl phtdongc^ 
by hb wife's brothers ami hh own chiliben* The grave k rC'Q|jenid after a certain 
time, and the skull bones are iimtle into s|jatulin, with which certain releLtives feign 
to take linie%* Still nnire iniportont is the magical use cjf hinunii bones as weapouj^K 
First, we have the paisoued arrows of the Solomon Iskntb and the Xtnv Hebridt^, 
Tlic point k of a dead nuui a fione and, thereforCi iiiibiicd with fnamt il has been lied 
on with pwerful iiinaa clmniis, smearetl with "hot ami burning’^ stnB® oa the 
wound b meant to be, and well prepateti for with cliarius. In the kJand 

there is a shaft of reeil, a fote-shaft of hartt wood^ and a point of huinau bout. Ilk 
the human bone luon? than anything else which gives the arrow iti elTieacy^ and 
the bone of iiuy dead man will do because any ghost hag the power to w ork on a 
W'Qimdetl mao, but a powerful ghost k natumlly of greater value. The iml l^pem 
Island arrow k made w i*h a broad white head of huTnan bone, with jagged 

bilgesj nine or u-a inches long. There was a man who out of afiecdon for hia dead 
brother dug him up and mada arrows from hb bones, and everybody believed that Che 
dead man wris always there to help hirin" The emtence of a ** pobon " substaace 


< W. Utisver, f’jwx/jloriaf XcMt r02i\ p. &3, 

■ ty* "tJiR father or tiiothef cartieil ihv lower jaw ds a memento'' iDowdt^ 
te. p. -lHjt;i) (Knmai). “Tbp iiort of like body to whiL-h llio thmg was llL^^ 

kiwur jaw^biiyr^" Tkt tldl, p, *!<*], Cy. J. fi^pietb, Mt 

p. m. 

* ill. KejTwer, riem L^itca fifer lUL b p- Xeahati«, X^m Ouinm^ iii* 

* G. Th^ Mdantmnn* n/ BriiUk A>ir ItllO, pp. 721 -^* At Einrina 

the »Jmll o| a dead cbkf was ptrisErt‘tMf m an brfrkKmi s IIms Kmatl bonn* iif hii t»dj worciuaile 
into limu apatnljH to whirh JiUs jiafw^ woM ^vm, and which worn saorvd to hin (ir» IJiniwnp 

Jlfc£(]NC4uia# and lOlU, p. 3UUy 

* cy. th* "" roitHtm^ol tho paiiitEu^ implciturikt hi Aiutmlio^ 

* R. H, Oulrimnon, Th i/rfftacjiaiM, LSDLpp. 307-310. AVe mbttt F, Spoiser*" FunH;hniigmiK» 
m dm Keitm HtUrWptu" Z./. Ap.XLVJ„ 10J4. p. ^UL Spear and amw twoik m minlj' 

of tlku bourw, Woudrti aiimtr&l itatires {in Ambrym) ate tubvlilutei for ihe ukull oilu 
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iu ailditiitu io tbt» iIiaiI iiuiti'r lioiiu, ri^iuiuilj! us of tLe Kairiuviiri. Another 
niagical horn weapdn wbich tenuufbi ns of what wf- foiuid in Xortht-m Qut^iiu^knd 
iA ihi} upCAF lipped with a hutnan bune. fti Xew Britain the anii and leg lK>nc^ of 
till: men they haTt ^Icvoiin.**] ans attached tc the apean$; tliijs adib the stfengtii df 
the dead wtan to the muscles oi the Jiving and protects him from the revenge of the 
dead dian^a relatives The BLara af Xew Irelaiid (reprcaentative of the kavn-people] 
have platform burhiL Ait^i a time the skull and the arm-boms are removed* The 
sktdl b re-biiriwl after a Hpecial ceremony, but the arm bones are kept to be made 
ijittj II specLal kind of fepear (fwiwcrc}, wbicJi h only used by relati^'ea of the dcceesedp 
and is believed by them to bring the assbtance of the ghost iti battle.® 

2C1. A eharacterifttio feature of the area with debyed binial is the repetition 
of death in violent form. The aggressiveness and hostile feelmgs of the survivopi, 
originjJJy directed against the dead man, are now projected® beyond the trilial 
frontier, in the form of a head-hiititing or re^T^nge-espedition a^inst the alleged 
magical tnurderer.* Tlic niagical power of the k^er in this re^^iige^e 3 q>ei]itian b 

^ W. Poirrllv £/e/tr den Kanm^lm Xen p. SS. ConuDon people an+ 

thrutra into the iwm cbkfs set up bftwwa tiw bnuii'lm of Ihm, p. 22S. 

* Bivvfs, H, p. S4^. Farkmsoii, CVri4^i^ JaArt in der UKIT* p. 3(Mf. F^r 

other eji*w of palnliog^ mi with l»iir^ but Ghhfllr wiib Id New GuirkCA^ MEl>ooit 4 [uid 

|iiiJuci.rtiEii, F. Vcir[aiirm.r PAyctwlogtCp Ik-ligiDn dcr Mimunlio rkpua." 

lUlO, p. 4lU; Q, anfdem mMmn Kett llilO, p+ Il>l ; 

SBient &iad BlAgden* Tkr. Pis^n J?ue<i of tAc Afiilriy ii, p. 30^. 

■ Ai for projection^ c/. the caw in C. Slreltlow. Die LciriYju tSO^jnnnr in 

.4 iMdnilicn* I¥., .4bl, H*. IWlo* p. 20, Tha I the sccoun death b a tepciitkin of the first in provctl 

by the Ldentification of Etc droU^botue^ & paK of the dpoiS mna. with ihe vtctim. Thw btFiie iw 
put into A htil« mud humit $ « the hone » CDnsamird by fire it enters the vktiiit who dkm in 
wUBcqiieiicc (Howilt* A'* T, of 1004^ p. The hone cmotaitia the bouI iSirbertp 

OtrirrM, 07 p p. or the- fiie-b^ood nf thxt TOtim {W* E. Roth., SludMe*. p. LjSA; idemp 

p. 34). Thr Koko-tiiiiini i:oiEibuif? tise pointing with eiympathf^Uc m«^ (W. E. Hnthp 
Hvperia^iiion, p. 33). If ttm boiue is harot the vktim itk* ; thir only way lo mn\ei him b to stsep 
the bone in water (Sirbert^ Vf7, p, tWi^. Ariion^ thf i^ihi and BkncJuc’watiT t^i.-ka iwo 

or three old mtm chew the boiw of aemr driuni't fnend. They iben make little ifravw in the hot 
gwlin *, afttl put in the bone^ calling ii hy thr fiftitie ol somi? ciictuy, U'hoji ihr horn is consumed, 
the num they tnrntloiiod will die {Taplin, Thu. Sarrint^eri Trihe^ p. 26). 

* VJm B* Ropt^sofilatioii CollK-tivo do la iJort."^ /I'dMode Sxitdogiqutu, s+ pp, 03, 

103* 134^. J. Sliaheiipcar* Th€ iwrArf-AwH Vhn*^ 1012, pp, 2tl0, 2-2fK T. O. Hotlian, TAc Sega 

TrifccJ 0/ Afanipur, lOl U pp^ 13&+ 118, 1^. F^* 11. (kirntran .^fnenicra Yeaf*em0NgihtStii IkigniM 

n/ J^orxKOp ifilil, pp* 74^7flL IL ling Roth, TAe Sedirts «?/ ^arnvtrt ukI BrUM y^ik 

IStMi, i+ p, ti* A. Wdhen* Dt I friijFrrie/* Otsthrijitu, lih p, 43H. SpH-'iiMcu Sli. Johllp 

I^fr. iM lAc JocMf# of the Fvr iSU2.rhpp>fi3- 7t* C'L Hwe Jtnd \\\ .UcDougall. r4r PatJ^n 
of ID 12* u pp. I38i* 187. J. C. TL TrtJmp. ■ ‘ lb? KaiiiW cn fi»:lirnraJi^ Dalaka,^ 

Tijd^cMift iwoT- /nd^rAr Trwf-, i-rod- m Vidktnttti^de^, 1S7S. p, 118, t>. I>. TAUerii, Pcr^^Tfl^nl 
Msd Poiaiirrui^ 1U18, p. 1-ttl. ti. P* BMk iM9 Kfiie^kiixtn^ UnxMm. tuMthm 

csi Fapiiu^ isao, p. 143, A, K. -Jenks* Bonloo Igutot,"* Deparitt^Kf iAe lAt^jw 

fogirnl Surw.j^ PtihUmBont^ ItlOTv J, |ip. 172-1X4- iL Codringtnu, The Aff/Fjsr™™, 1^31, 

p. 237. The WakelbuTTft carry the Ijcslr about iiiiti] thv runtlt^ has bceti w^tdod by tlie filFemler 
being puni«bpd *‘ tHowitt, X F, *>/ S. E. p, 472 b MLiirhwul* m t'urr. The Aiu^rtilian 
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derived Ireni the dead luau's hair or ftuintliiy; l>one, in hjji Kow the 

a^Mitiooai power regarded as a rharnetetistie feature of a dewl nan in early Eoeietiea 
is akin to the awe felt by the cbiiil uritli rt!gBnl to nlulta, iispociiiUy iliS emu 
[parentfF« Aa a niAlt^ of fact, tlutrc is uci hflxd and fast line betirceii. tIic 
of old meti, the ^ruperior powers attrihutfM;! ti> them^ and the mi^rease of ilsese powem 
caufi<^d by death. Just m tin: ttiugicalput+^ne? of age- w a 5ul»t(tiite for real 
fltTength, inermaing in converse ratio as stretigtli decreases, complete anriiliilatioiii^ 
overH^ompenaated for by the aupematural powder attributed to the dead wuiij. 

The leader of the reven^party deriveahiB magical power from the deafl itianp 
with W'hum he lias klentihed lum^lfp who ortgioally must have been Lm own father^ 
and ill exogataic two class society i& usually his fatber-iii-IawJ The arui or leg bouo 
(as an emblcni of tliis power) points to n loss ad%^anL'ed group of huznauity than the 

jn 20), White p^int wnm tUl iifr I 1&-1 iiLkco tor life (J>dWM>u, .-liwifr/dinn 

pp. +KI-O1), ty* CiiUinj, Am JcotkmI t>/ !hr Kn^Uk (if S rif H nifjf 

p. 373, <4, Wbiini let lionci^MU^ in Vw, Av^Imlkan i, p, 3^4. R, Mtinrfrii> 

ddV Au^tratia, pp, 300, Bruuwli-StBytli, AtKiH^(nr-t fif TiVtontf, 

iS78p t p. 107. <3_ Tsptm^ TAc A'am'jiypn'. iK7l^. p, 2J. G, if, Ti'alon^ rMding^ 

(jiuTr, ii* tWI, -V. T. cf E. A.^ p. 450 . 

* Rurof ibe di?ad jziviti Jo iin iakiate Krlut nutki^A s waist-li^d (Uciiasij^rA^ or a wbiIia- 

wutU (IVKitiih). Thr of ihewf ohjutitA im tfup|ws<?d to m^kv thn inward \miie of m timrf 

hot and savant*, anil it u hb duty to sTi^n^ lib fdthet-in-law (Spciioer stid OEIlrii, .Y^rfiAw^i 
Trlhe^, pp, 511^ Stlh Hair mod b^'^l^^S: Amnta oihI irfritja lE^tit-hloav U.* iUI5, ir, 
Tril H* p. Id). .Snitita; ^iUn lumU? oC dtiwl fnairs hair (Hppuocr nnil t^illcn, 3*riiWj* 

p. 4lHi j idciin A\»rt4m p+ 55 rt). The ave&acra njuall twbn ot the EnmojthtiiH 

fan^ri/ofm fiu thfjr foreheads mad ta the M^plumot tiiAir amcm (Spenerr and Uilk'a, A’bfii'f 7 Vi 6 m. 
p. 4^3;; NortAfrm p, fHlIf. Tins is th^ ili-aih tree (t?trEliiEiWf iv* iUI 6 ,p Li, 17 5 

Umwitt^ p- 448), Cnbmma ^ hob cat off |>y youtu^r brother {Spi^iiwr imd OlOptn 
Tr^fA:. pp. 543, 5*4), tTanfoniunEa: whuk«iw cut nff by jioti (SjKTiecr and Uillcn, AWAmi 
Trifjfts, p. 544), ^lade into cigar^lmped: paekaptr called toiw. Wh^n nn AVcii|do^ piwty U ^lojotii^lp 
the man iTonyingthe tana pyinJ foiiM^tiinefl cini: of t he arm^bcniiv of tin? damd muir takra the IwL 
In pChuvn^fon ot thtM ohjecia he %hta until the Jirm be lit! ttiat bo must be the TErtor^ 
^VoirmTniiuga and Tjuigilli (Spencer and i'lillcn, ArirlAi?n« TrUvt^ pp. r 344 . 545). ■finanp : Hlmlliir 
■tructiire m jiozismeian of kih, I'oniwtrit n iih relating to reineamation. The nbnlm an? 
remnveth red oekmL; highly pdicd os poiiituip honeJi. Arm bone* and ralkr ilM to aymmon 
relutiTfA for hlood trvia^ iKpearer imd OUlen, ibitU pp. 5|a, 547 ), Jfinhknga: hair oat by 
motbef^a bmtberV mtu After the hunirv hail- brrti nd-ochred on platfoirn, the father udm one 
of theonubonea^ riMl^ihrrs K* nnd tie* it nuiid wUh fur atriit^ The rai^ffiiip r hottnuji; thb 
oacred emblein, called koUauap is himsetf rt'uiutled os aisenrtl and Oilleu, lAnf.^ 

pp. 547-5^). A'gFirikndii everythin^ burnt rirrpt he*ib tUniLi txjiirs wul oertain fl«fcby 
portions. ]k?eejificd Aister^s tone (potdotlal 0una4n-lawk a» ivsti^erii^ carry Ekhala lH>ni'a ami phI 
flnh^ When ibne with entinp the ilesh, be dJjcoverH ()wf HiurdeinT ojui kilXr him witli » pnintet 
modfi of tbefibutA eW, li:Hliotb. ‘'Burial C'eteninnifti jum] Dkpoaol of the Ikod/" Xordk 

Qit^ftfdand Eihu^ph^^ iit* p, 37b; idem* ildd.. V. Itm p. 32), Lower Quit f’oiwl s 

umanirat i,‘ontaiiii 4 ig di^ad man^ft fh-ah inalcail of fibiik kme lEfd h* “ Huriml/' Nirrih gti*ftrmlf4nd 
Ix^ Pl^ a 7 t^^ 37 ]J,^ f^OUth-Wl^itrtn riutrirFla of New f^tiutli VVab'*a : dead maltha lisir 
made into L^|i>fJ ^'miimr/^ tn*rti In expedition (B. R* Tklaliiewa. Ethhido^tnA A"olc# 

i/a IA< Abm^ml TfibiMitf ytw^uih IPiifea^rJiid rirffain* ItKiS, pp, 38-42). UCad marina Itait 
and bEunMLrcvetu^ in Kew Ruiiica {J. H. P. ^fntiny^ Etiputi w ^ririiA .Vrirfj'Hjaca^ 1 P 12 , p, nij. 
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one we find AS the beatBTs of rtetayed bniiAl ciiiftowii in Geeanw, with tlieir idea of 
the akuJJ os a wceiitacle of tie soul stuff.’ Tliis, agnitt, may be regarded as an 
endopeychieol recognition of the part jilayed by mental functitina in cultntnl ilcvdop- 
inent. We should not be surprised if wc found the same custom in another form 
at a lower cnhural level, in which bodily force still held undisputed sway as the most 
important factor in iletcftiiining social status. The Father in the days of the 
Primeval Hoitle^ was iire-eminttntlv the strong man, and it Is from his afin or log- 
bone that the son derived the duty and t he |m) war to re vengo hU death. But that this 
reverential attitude was not without anibiguity is proved by the custom of splitting 
the death ceremony up into a sort of series which terminAtre by anmeblng the dead 
ttutn’v ana-bone,* the pwt which represents the whole, and ia in other cases the 
iMAjpcal weapon of the Avenger. Howei,'er, we cannot penetrate further into these 
problems witbout a general ethnological and psj'cholog^cal analysis of '‘delayed 
burial ’■ rites, and miwt, therefore, init off further hypothetical specnlationa for 
another occasion. 


SKETCH-MAP SHOWING DISTRlBtrnoX OF CUSTOMS COKSECTED WITH THE 
PtHNTTNO BUXE IS AUSTHALIA^ 


I.—^l>oisnaQ Bosb kids or HenAV Aan-oa Ijs-aoul 



31, 3X 3S, -tl, 47, «, rjS (iwrUiiM gnsop aBlvJ, S3. W. fa. M (wnitem group Only), 00, 84, 
BSy 71.72, 73; 74,73, 78, 77. 8), SO, ttS, 132, 133, 13ft, m 141, 142, 130, 132, 155. HW, 
201, SnS, 203. 209, 211, 223, 224. 


U.—^Potjcnso Boss UADK or K*su*wkj, Env, etc., Boses. 


A 


42 . 4 ,% 44 , 4 ( 3 , 47 . 48 . 49 , ai. 5 t, tA, So, m, 131 , tai% im HI. Uirs 2il, 222, 

223 . 


* W, H. B. HivCTi, Tfm Cawoppt oii^ul^tNtuv^in Xi^ UmiHufcatiJ FUk-L^n, 

util, 192<i* p* idwm^ ftiV., p. 

» For thn ii( •ochd rrtittitkm n^pted Uiijij-AtkiiiMfl* S^ial Origin* nmi Frimat 

lan\, IUC33 ; Fttud, Tahu^ 1919. 

■ Fnr ffiiaitttiiJi^ u a h^itHp niAntftntMkiti 4pifQw, cf. tlk^ tiluiU ilfiMrflbtd by Sppuccr 
anti GillRiio Ttihc*^ pp. When tbf* *^breaikmg ol tin? hoof is perfomwiL thn 

iiffirit {{w^ Iwk tu It* fj p ul tul|iigi[.JiLder. lii MutiiEihTai tribe ihr? L'cccmaiiipfi cutAi? to mi «ad 
vrhvn thr nkidt ii mmuHr'il bto fmmnDiitR. Ft-vn tbiu^ ui Irumt] t1i« loiij: hoim oi tiHr 

atnu; tbew mt tor mwthvT iwti or thiw jn^Jiia by iho inothir, alter whicb pcfiod oil ihn 
hooEM iif of Lti d 4c^to bttrul crreniony tfSpottwifp -Verlifr* Ttrrifnr^, 

Vf^tnf thfi bufial uf iha Amt bonpji ab a tinal «?ivmony% J. A. Van BaliUp Jb^Ia ovt>r hi^t llocKknJeBt 
by lie Fajmmw ABU ilts Uoolvinkitni,'^ TijdKhrifl cussr Tuat^Lmnd-vt l^^kmtundtj xintb 

pp, 3li7, 571, 







i*. 


. . r 



no. ^^s£EIc^-llAr ivovrnvo oisthiqutio!! o» cijsf- ** fsostswrao with tub riiz^cTnrti ts AitsnuLtA. 
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III.—VVdq^ex PorxTKa. 


A 


42. 43, 44, 40, 47, 4S, 40, 50, Bl, 52, 5S. BO, 
211, 217, 222, 


71. 72, 73, 74, 70, 70L T?, 01, SB, X08, 130. IW, 


IV.—PuisniMj Bas£ ctEo is REyxsaE-KKrJUiiTiO}^. | 
31, 32, 3J5;, 41. 02. 71, 72, 73. 74. T.i, 7fl, 77, Sl, 200, 3«W. 


V.-SiiXVU. t!3ED 1:5 liKVESOE-EIFESmQit OH A6 l>UStLt!W-Y^XL. c 

fil), so (O. F. Lif*, LSt7, I, 64), 209. 


VFh—HG^UA.^ BjUK IH EE^'K^dE-Arj^KDtTJON. 0 


4L 47, 4H. m, 52. 5^ 71, III,J12, m. 


VlL“FmK ^F Ff.Tgn TO PdesTTSd BonIl r 

71, 72. 73, 74. 73, 711. 77. Hh *30, 132. KK, l4Up 


VfIL—CdHj? ut coss^cjtioSf wtTH FoixnNd Ai^i^ahatub 
71,72. 73,74,7J5, Ifl, T7» SI, M, 135, ISO, IQG. 201. 


IX.—PuLTPORit Bfbixl xyo Anoikteco. ini 

3 1 % in, 23U, c. L. so, 20 ($p. m. s? (%. in. saij, st. as, 34. as {gp. u. 

547S 37 (Sp. Ill, flSJJ, 3S, 30 fSpw II, 5471. 41 (Sp, Ilf, 24B). 43 (Sp, Jl, m BlSj, 43 
iSp. ni, 8401,40,47. 48, 40. 50 iSp. Jl, 600, Slfll, 53, 3i (Rqth. '* Bwml," 390), 01, fl£ 
fStwUow. IV. 2fljv 8fl jTApWn, SO), 108 («, 45®), 130 (/viJ, 253), 140 <H. 407), 
157 {H.409: Both, btirnl,'' 401). L03{B. 470), ITI. 174, 175|lt.471;llaih, Eurid," 
307), 177 {H, 4«7. 468), 170 (H, 407). 184 itlfttb, » Btirid," 307), ISO (C. Ml. 20), 102 
(H. 474). 108 (BoUi. “ Buriiil,’' 388). (Rotb, "BiiTiiJ."3«0), SlfH&otli. “Burial,*’ 
37<l), 222 {Hotb, " Burial,” 306; Up, II, »I0, filS), 228 (JalUrejMi, 10]], 177), 232 
1 Brown, /owauJ, 1013.160), awiKoth, *■ Btniil,“3D7j. 304 (f, 111.70), 312(H, 467, 466). 
334, 337 (Both. “Eurial," 307). 338 flloth, '‘Ewfal," SWf). 308 (Sttriilow, IV, 26). 
380 fJ'.ri,/.. lii, 208), 


141, 142, I5<t, 200. 


X.—Buuv (rti Rhjc 3 CAiuaiio Aooinr. 

14 \CX, 272), 87 (H. 43U)v RO {Taplln, 2il), 03 <H, 406), 107 (Lrichhanlt, Hrlrff, 1881,132). 
I.'SS IH. 46®), 174,176. 184 {RoUi, » Burial,*' 307). 108,200 (Roth, “ Barial.” 387,388), 
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A CONTRIBLTTIOX TO THE STUDY OF EOUTHSj SOME OaSERVA- 
TIOXS OX THE XATUEAL FORCES AT WORE IX THE PRODUCTiOX 
OF FL.\KED STONES OX THE CEXTILVL AUSTRALIAN TABLE¬ 
LANDS. 

[With Vultvja XVIlt-XX,] 

By Fredeeic Wood JoneSj 
Elder i*rq/ 52 tfwr 0/ Anni<rmy in rhc Imivemfif 0/ Addaide, 

T. D, Cajcfrell^ D.D.St\(Atlelttiili5), 

t1i6 past four the authors of this paper have made a series of joumeys 
to the add rejdoiui of the iiorthem portiou of Soutk AuBtralkp theae jouroeyji 
havLog boea umclo to the table-landit dtriated both to the cast and the west of the 
Lake E\Te Imdn^ The part of the country over which our inveatigatiDtm have 
been niiide estemle &om Lake Fhillipaon on the we^ to Kmalpaiunjia on Cooper's 
Cjeek on the emt. Over tHfi area^ on five aepoxate joumeySp very cxtetOiiv'e 
collections have been gathered of the etone unplements made by the various native 
tribes that live, or have lately livedo acrofi^ this {^rt of Sonlh Austnilia. Wo hat^e 
had the advantage of seeing the natives manufacturing theae implements, and In 
many cases w^e have learned the defimie purp^ for which they are mode and tho 
use to which they are put. The results of this investigation into what may ha 
termed the corrent stono culture of the abod^al will be publLdied later by one of 
□s (T.D.C.). 

But meanwhile then? has arisen a problem. We arc now tnmiliaT with a 
definite stone culture typical of the Australian ahotigtoal^ a culture which reptcflonta 
a definiie phose^ and which seems to have been teady-inadef so to speaks at its very 
first ap|>caraDce in Australia. 

The Ecnitb of thb culture wc are well acquainted with In some of the finely- 
W'orked examples of certain lituaLhitic xuiplenientBi Its beginnings ore not so 
easy to determine, for, a^ we liave ^d^ it appears to artsc ready-made in a definite 
cultural phase. 

^uch a finding is by no means disconcerting to on antbropglogbt who haa 
regard to the proljahle history of the Aurtmlian aborigitijil. There would be 
nothing at all surprisiiig in the conclusion that the aborigiiial had arrived La 
Australia with bis Lnowle<lge uf 4 definite cultural phaao of stone wtirking* and 

12 
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that h« had claWiatetl this phaw, little enough it La true, duiing hk long 8Q|ourn 
in AuAUalia, 

But there is an citremely difficult ptobkm to facfl if in AvBtralia there bo. ijt 
fact, II real eolithic culture, aa haa been elaimod,^ sundered froni the ty[ucal riiltufu 
of the black fellow by an unbddged cultuml gap. 

\\ « are faced with a ddejniika; citlicr the Australian abori^nai made at » siriile 
a vaat advance from an eolithic phase to a culture which by European standaids 
would be designated as middle-upper palsolitbic, or otse the pimlucts of the 
oolithic and the paleolithic culttirea are not the work of a single evolving section of 
humanity. Under the circaiustancea, so me have been driven to the leogthe of 
postulating the eariatence of a previous race of innakinti, which tenanted AuiitTaiia. 
uiade eoliths, and then vanished altogether, or made their way by laud bridges 
to Toe mania. This vanishing race left the Australian table-lands liiteted with 
their presumed implements, and it is these products which omst be adjudicated 
upon before the current stone culture of the AuMtalian ahoiiginal can bo dealt 
with intelligently. 

In order to attack the problem of the plateau eoliths at its source, we took 
advantage of a stay at the Stuart ftange opal fields (t'oober Pcily) in August, 1923, 
to examine the wide table-lands of the ranges, and make some study of the stones 
which lie strewn in myriads uponthenii There is pussibly uo Europeau condition 
of table-lands quite compamble with those of the centre of Australia for the 
profumoh of stones which lie loosely scattered over their surface, or packed together 
into the W'ondcrful mewaic jMvveinent known as gibbers.” 

It is upon these exposed table-lands, anti upon them a]mrist exclusively, that the 
typical Australian " wlitha ” are found. As Howrhin has said.^ “ These particular 
implementa are not found outside the gibber or tahle-Iund country, and ihev belong 
to particular types, which, so far as I am aware, have not been mauufaettued by the 
alioriginals of Australia within modem times.” Theflo '■ eoliths.” then, are thinga 
of the table-lands, and it is sojiiew'hat relevant to point out that diliths the world 
over are wont to be the products of open downs, plateaux and exposed table- 
tamls. 

Are these flaked stones of the Austialiau table-laud the work of man, as has 
been clnimed ! In the first place, it would seem impossible tlial hunutn agency 
could be invoked for the flatdng of all these myrimle of stones, when we consider 
that the barren table-lands, during what we may deserilx* as the life cycle of the 
stones, have been places altogether umittmctive for human habitation, of even for 
bunuin adventure. 

I no»T^hin. fndraKir WallrT, "iht the Meiureiw of aborj^jnji] «ti)aa Impfrincnts o( 
niuisusl type in Lkr tsbkdanij rcmeiu ot Centra I .Autlnlia.'' Tftuu. osd Pn^. Bm Sot Hokth 
AmJt.. yol. jdc, pp. a)&-23(l, IfKI. 

* L)r^ cd. supm. 
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Yet of tiiiiiibei^ mmt aot b itatlf nway for a ptoloijj^ experience 

of ^enrehing fur undoubted hiiiiuiU'niatlti iiuptemdntB lou^t iiupn^ ou unrnne the 
vftst nuiuk-ra tu wliich these thin^ were tuaJe, But the vastuBBs of the iiuml^erH 
urui the unnire of the eiivieoouient nuist certainly t^e cotwidercil tugetlier. A tribe 
of aboiigiiialfi ca!ii|M!d on the rytndtulJ]i benide a water hole luay leave behiiul thxm 
eouii^h luikhed and unhubhefl inipleuienta to 3to<^k a muBOum; but it Heenis 
imlikely that any race of uien wotihi have reznaiutKl long enough on the inhoapitahb 
tahle^laodB to have huadlei:! the iuoumeiable " eoUtha which cover suxlaces 
mea^jire^l by huudredA of square miles- 

if human agency Lis tiot to be invoked m tlieLr making, what other agency or 
ageucieH can be held to have been raponribb for producing their fornix and for 
fashioning their flaked edges ? Are any natural ageueies at work ? In ordi^r 
ill deteriuJne thb, we hove made a careful study of wliat may be termed the life 
hbctory of boulders and fragments exjx>a(Kl on the table-lantis, and as an outcomt^ of 
this study, tsne dissept altogethef imm llowchiii's statement that " in the table- 
land cmujtry there has bceu^ practically, neither li>eal strain or transport.'* 

We can fully coiiEnn evoi^'tliing Huweliin has aaid concerning the ilklntegmiion 
of the boulders of siljcate<l desert sandstone by the natural agenda of alternating 
intense nrK>n4luie hiiat anil nocturnal cold. The whole of the conditions of whnt 
may be termed the environmental cireuntstances of a boulder, or a fragment of a 
boulder, on the Austrabau table-Iandn can only Ih^ describeil ais tenuous. Far 
from there beiug no local strain or transport, we ticlieve that these factors are 
powerful and ever-present^ and have to be. considered vvxy carefully in any question 
of the natuml or htmotn origin of the flake^l stonest of the fablc-bticU. 

Ill order to ensure some luethod in tbe study of natural lithoclasis os we have 
seen it^ it will be ho^l to exatuino, liF3t« the influences which detemune the natuml 
dbintegration of exp(}«ed bouldcra, and second, the forces wliicb act upon the fljike^ 
produced by thw dldntegnition. 

Mo^t obvkuiR of the ageueies which detemiiiic the diaiutegration of boiildera 
is that of altematiug heat and cold. Every boulder of the table-land show's the 
effei’ts of alternate contmrtion and expanaiou caused by the night and the 

intense mid-day aim temfwrature. fSome baulders under this influence have 
dbttitegrateil ip a manner w^biuh may best be likened Ui the opening of a rosebud, 
the petals (represented by the surfaco flakes] ha\'ing iollen outwards by exfoliation 
from the parent mosA, PI. XVllI, Fig. h} 

The natural ilisintegTation of these bouldci^ by thermal influences is patent. 
In many coses Hakes already detached eon bo picked from the surface from which 
they art? tit?panited, hut from which they have not yet lalleu. In other cases, in 
w'hich the process has proceed«! further^ all the conjitituciit olemepta of an iiriglual 
boulder may lie found around a central idanding con?, wblcb repieMints the central 
nuLWi of the original boulder. (Sec PL XVIll. Fig. 2.) 
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Oiic<? thciiiial a^jtion has caui^ed a fract ure-piano in a bouider, other age Mina 
<jtiickly come into play. the adjacent sides of the aeporated flake and nf the 

parent boulder become altered by the production of a surface ibcniHtatbn, and rkis 
increment to the opposed surfaces nsabta in the further clcattige of the flake ftniii the 
bcmldet^ 

Ag;ain, in the developing clefts lichens often gtow, and tindonbtedlr by their 
adde<i bulk tend to enlarge the j^pace and further sever the flakes. Another^ and a 
far more important, agency may be seen in evety boulder which Kes cx]iuseri upon 
the tabic-lands. Into the cracks caimed hy the heat foreign 9 ut 3 &tance^ are intmdi'<h 
and herein lies one of the moet important and intereirting features in the study of 
the natural separating of the flnkea and the suhc^ucnt Mstor)^ of the flakes when 
separated. 

Practically every chink will be found to contain particles of the red aam! so 
typical of the table-lands. This sand has obvdouRly been blown hy the wind, and 
has come to rest in the chink between the partially separated flake ami the parent 
boulder. Xot only sandt hut far larger particlesp find their way into the widemug 
chink. Coarse grit, and even pebbles, are thus inmided. 

These intruded pebbles assist in tie final splitting off of tlic fragment fi^ra the 
boulder, not only by the ititerposition of their mass, but by the diflergntial action 
caused by their alternate expansion and contraction under the mfhioaee of alternate 
heat and cold. 

Apart altogether from thermal agencies and the interpodtion of particleSp there 
are also mechauical factors bvolveii in the diumtegration of boulders. The tied tlmt 
underlies the IxitiJdera easily yields to the weather; Crab-hole"’ country and 
^*BUcay'' country are fainiliar features of the tahle-IandsA In this way very 
definite movements of the boulder and of its dlsintegratiDg portions are produced; 
And these movcmentai need careful conaideration in the fpiestioii of the deTObpuient 
of flakes and the aubaeijueut history of the flakes. Againj factors of gia’i'itv acting 
upon the fragments into which a boulder h split up inuat not be lost sight of* Some 
fragments will fall wdth c^nsiderabk momentum, some will quietly ftlnk down, 
and maybe roll over^ but all wHI be subject to its laws. 

Under the action of all these forces a Large table-laud boulder becomes split 
up into a number of patia, and these parts may be widely aeatteicd w hen the whole 
uiiiias dismtegrates; even when a bouldet is split with only two main portions, the 
tvo moieties may be widely sunderodt and at times one may be found completely 
reversetl from its original t^wition* (*Scfi PL XVIll, Fig. 3.) \\Tieu it is broken up 

into a lai^ number of fragments, these fragment may be found strewn over a 
very wide area. 


^ TkttA tcnaii nm applied to enualiy in wbicli trnail or 
of tW fliirfmce rotiayy etretiUr ueai. 
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Srt much fot tht! factors that we have stjcrii at vmrk in Uie natuml ilkiiit^gratiQi] 
of bciihli!^ 6ii the centra] AuxtriiliaD table-JaBds * itr&mama now t« study the t!oke, 
’which L? the pioduct of thia disantegratioii. 

A liake. having cnee b-en scpamtcvj fmui the parent boulder, may he said to 
Iea<] an independent exfetenee* and during thia independent exiatencc it ia fltibjectfMl 
to further natural physical proceasei^. (See 11 XVlIl, Fips. 4 a, 4 ii, 4o.) 

It condnue^ to be bubjeel to thermal influences. Natnnit flakes frequently 
show a which is ujiiloubtediy duo to thermal mfluence actinf^ upon 

the bnidder befom the Rake was separated, and wldcb can+ m a rule, be readily 
dial-iis^fui^heti from any form of human chipping. But wbtfU fsuch thernuiL pitHiig 
involveij, or m aasociate^l witii» the edge of the flake, the distinction not always 
eo reaeJily made. Secondly, the flakes nisy beenme chipped by mechanical agencies 
aa opposfhl to being pittwl by thermal influence. In the first placo^ the original fall 
of the fljite from its parent boulder may produce some chipping by contact ^Titli 
other stones met with in its fall^ and such cliipping is of a dcfliute percussive type. 

We ha’ce already seen that the conditions obtaimug on the open tabii^laiids 
are ^cli that pebbles of quite a considerable size are ilrivcn jnt<» the rift t>etwecii 
a separating flake and itn parent b>ulder. Undoobteilly these intniaive |ftehb]ea 
are wind-drivenp Swee:ping acrosa these vast open spaces, the vrind is able to ilrivo 
sand, grit, and pebblea into any chink which a large bouliler nlTonls. These moving 
masses also act upon the separated flakes, and during their lifetime spent upoa the 
open table-ill nds they may be subjected to a scries of pemussions from winrinJiiven 
pebbles. Not only this, but by its reSntion to the bed upon which h rests, a flake 
moy have been placed In such 0 ptwition that its edge k freely exfiose^l to the action 
of the-M? moving particles, anrl In this way edge chipping by the pc^ iiBBitin of wind- 
driven pebbles is readily effected. Again» the separated fkkea arc strewn upon the 
rabk-kndsm vast numbers. In the typical "gibber” country the surface stones 
fit tngerher in such a wonderful way that they resemble a mosaic pavement. As 
fi consequeuce of the ctowdecl nature of the surface stone commimily, the move¬ 
ments of B partlcolar fragment, or of adjacent fragments, or of a boulder itself, may 
produce stresses wldcb cause chipping of the which h akin to prfosure flaking, 

\\ e have, ihefelore^ come to rcaliEe that a flake, produced by the natura] agencies 
which we ha’i'c seen at work, may show featurea many of whicJi arr, at first sight, 
singularly like those which we have always been ticcustomefl to asAoemte with 
purposive human action. In the first place, if the materia] of which the boulder is 
constituted has siich a physical etructnre aa to fracture with the prchtluclion of a 
conchoid&l surface, tbk conchnidal surface will be present on the flake if it be split 
ofi from the botdder fay purely natural agendoi. Of thw there h m doubt whatever. 
Flakes may be picked from the surface of boulders by the fingers^ and the under-^ 
aide of these flakes ahow^ a wcll-imrbi^d conchoida! curvature. Theae naturally- 
foriueil curved aurfucM differ fmm the familiar bulb of peTcuasion In 0) thot they 
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tfive no r<?jAtiijn to » frtTikiiig plutfonn ; (2) iHpj Jih4>w m scjir; and (3) that 
tht^re IS Tio tlovfllopment of ripple niarks wliich are usually m coii^picuotia on ihe 
triiii perciiiiiaive liulb. They are perfectly smtxjtb curvefl shuatiK! i»jne- 

where on the detached aui'faire of the ibke. 

Secondly, cliipptag riiay oiftfk the surfaces aJid the edgea of the flake, and these 
chippingEi roay he either thcmml—-wbeni nn coiifuaion iivith human work la likelv to 
arise ; or perciisfeive—when the aimulAtioo of human work may Ih^ vpry rloBe ktrleecl. 
Ihese natumi [jerciiasive iihippinga niay^ asi a rule, bo tiisliqgoiHhcd from human 
vrorkmanijliip by a judicious conautleration of the fiitlowing features t —(1) Tlic 
nattuaj peicua^ve chipping lackss the TCgulurity which h I’omnionly ditplayed on 
implements made by men, (2) It jjjvoU'os both surfaces of the eiluc, even if both 
ourfoces are involveil to an unequal degree. In Australia this ia an ini|>girtant point, 
since all the human-worked atone implements with which wt> arc af!<puijnted (with 
the ejcception of certain Cibjccrtft fjotn the far nortli-western [Uirtioti of the comment} 
ore normally chipped ujjou one side only, (3) A moat important feature is that 
obviously a long time mter%'ttl may flc^iomte the pericHl of iiiiietion of even adjacent 
shippings. The surface left by llie removal of one flake may clifler in patination 
very markedly from the surface left hohiml by the removal of a flake m more than 
a milJjinetre or so away« This seems to show that the flakes were not all reniovi?d 
at the same tlixie= that they were removed at vanable anil often conshlerahle intm^ala; 
ami we ijiay jiay thwt natural percusrfve edge chippmgs may ahow' eviolence that 
it was done at irregular inten.'ala over a long perioid of time, wh^trcAa human 
pemissive edge chipping shows evidence that it was done at a sitting (see 
PL X1A-, Fig. ]). (1} A frogmeiit which has remainefl for a long {mriod with out* edge 
cxposeij, while the rest of the fragment was huneri beneath the surface, may show 
chipjang of the cvpofle<l etige, wiiilst the burietl edge may rcinaiu utichipped. An 
interesting example of this condition is shown in PL XIX. %. S. This specimen 
was Htaiiding on like a grave stone, and deinomftratetL oa [IJrl ijmumi!ra1>le 
other examjitcs!. the iJifferenee bctwwn the [nrtioiut expoai^] to the ittrenuDUs 
conditiaiin |irt?viulit!g above gniiind hikI those pn>twter| below, 

Kroui OUT Htudr of tite loeal couditioji? pevHjJiiig ou the central Aostraliao 
table'latitlH, wc have therefore cumc to the conclusion that in the cfevelopnient of 
thoM- large uTeguJiir shipped stOEW. which hflve been aeaignan^ as inlirhe nnJ have 
been rtigaTjod an being of human origin, tliere La no need to invoke any agenej’ other 
than the natural physical forees which are in powerful operation in their environ^ 
uient. \\ e are convmcivj that then; are [Kitent cauaen which are cajiablc of prrxlufuig 
all their featuri'e in the absence of any jwjrt of huinna inteivieiitton. But this is 
not to assert that human agency has been slisent in the fahhioning uf rertaiB flakes 
on the table-laails. There are tlefinite evidences of the work of mfln, ami we helievo 
these evidences are immistakably manifciatoil in oertain of the table-land flahee, 
h'evertlofless, w-n think thcRc hninan-mudc flake.'* show features by which they may 
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be rCAility ili'itiniwttilied fniiti theisd'iai]|e<l ** colithir*" ^Ve h&ve to remeiubcr that the 
tabje-lADife Lave alwDva been a vurt stMeheufld of tnaterial; there h HeniccabfnsttiJie 
enotigh ajwl to nfiare on the tahre'lsiiile, antf thej' fiave evideatlj' been the quarrh^ 
of the AlKirijdtiaf over a wry Joaft perifNj of time. That ntrciriginnlfi went to the 
table-kiuJa ami with lithwliuilic art rtnick off fliikis t# beyond doubt. But after a 
fluificient appteDtfceship the rerojjmtiOB of tht^ e^’idencen of humun Uitetreiition 
is not dilficiiit. (.Ktsr a very wide area one may nmke ititejudi'e search and find the 
Infge ‘ eoliths " by the cartload, and then come upon n restrietetl [intch where 
wropamtiedy siiiitll flakea are strewn over a iimited area ; each of these Bakes will 
have a very definite pereassjTe btdb, with a strihinir platform and ripple marks. 
Perhaps a couple of dojsen of aneh flakes will be present in an urea of a few JKiuare 
feet, and anotiieratich patch may nut occur within a iTery wide radius. These flukes 
have every evidence of being of human origin, and we regard them as the Jiumliwork 
of aborigiuiiis who have visiteti the tahle-laruls tu onler to obtain mnteriat for their 
stone implenient.H. Bqt these sinall areas in w'hlch fijikus. with definite percusidvi? 
bulbs, are to be fciind, are as coral i.'tlands ui on ocean compored with the areas over 
which the brge irregular “ eoliths ” are dUmljuted. That a definite human stone 
Culture further ad'i'uncc<l than the uiore roiiph flake is aliscnt on the table-lanfln is a 
matter of little moment, and it certainly is not an index of the lilliodnstic culture 
of the mce res|Kinisjble for making the Hakes. We know quitu well, from numerous 
other tustancca. that the aboriginal waa In the habit of visiting a region where suitable 
stone alioundcd simply for the purpose of obtiiining the stone. Tli« muterk] lie 
obtained at the source he carried away, and often over great distances, to elalsjiate 
at his leisure into definite implements. We know definiteJy, from the existing 
natives and from the evidauces of our o^vn colk-ctiona, that stone obtained ns far 
away as fjike PhiJJijison was worked into spockltred iniplcrucnts at Mount Kba. 
aome sixty miles diatant. The rough flakes, marked ivjlh a definite striking plutform. 
ft definite bqlb of [jctcussinii, and ripple marks, which we fimi Jocalired to smalJ patches 
in the table-lands, we tlicrefore reganft m evidences of tlie mits of aboriginaLs tu 
the table-laniJs in order to obtain niftterjals for elaboration ui their stone culture. 
And thw, WT fielieve, are thingE attogethcT a[)ttrt from the large, rough, ciiippef.1 stones 
which have been designatcfl as eolith* and which lie scatteuHl over the table-lands 
in countless luillioru*. Tlic extrsordinary numbers in which iindoul>tc<l human-made 
flakes and iniplements exist in certain favovimble sites in Aiistmlia have made some 
people iacrreluiuuAof their humun origin: tin; tHuimItess pmfusion of " efjlitha " over 
vast a tens of altogether unfavourable rites iimv well make on entliuHiast dfiuhlfu) 
of their human origin, even when only tbis aspect of the case Li under consideiution. 

Thwe “ eoIitlLi,” as Howchlu has obscreed. differ widely from the iniplemcntH 
which the almrigines are known to make, not only in their roughness nnd in the 
fiwt that both surfaces are chipprel, but in their prevalent iajge siae. The nvetage 
eolith -SO greatly exceeds the ax-crage human-cliipiied fluke in ai» tlmt tliis alone must 
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be coiteidered An unportaat iAcrtor. Tlie large, luugblyH^kippefl jitonee of the tables 
IaoiIs of Australia, such as are illustrated iierc in PI. XlX^^ig^ 3. and in HowchiiL's 
paper at Plates X1I-XX1» we comuderaa things for the making of which no hunmn 
agency nccfi be invoked, since we have seen natural forces at Trort which arc qiiito 
capable ot fa.shi(iiimg them^ We also consider that a human origin for the countless 
millions of them scattered over hundreds of square miles of ubleJami country is in- 
oiedible^ Our observatiomi are limited to these Australian products, and we have not at 
OUT command a suffici^t serieaof European eolitlia to initiate a satisfactory comparison. 
(Sec PL XX, Pigs. 1 and 2.) We wonJcl, however, suggest that in cxamifiing colitha 
from my locality due regard shouici Imh paid to the following points:—(1} At^ all tho 
surfaces left baro by the removal of flakes of the same natme as regards patmation 
or other evidences of antiquity or frefihneas ? (3) Are they all so similar in idiaractor 
aa to indicate that they were the product of a purpcKiive ageney acting dutmg a 
very short time interval t Natural agencies may remove a flcrics of flakes from a 
i^one at the intervale of, say, half a century^ Human agency will remove them 
aay, less than t«i minutes. We therefore hope that some re^ejcamination will be 
made of accepted European eoliths, io order that a vortUcI of ” made at a sitting 
or the reverse may be given. If there is good evidence that the fiukea were not all 
removed at one dme, there is a v^iy strong preeumption that they were not removud 
by human agency. No huniau being or pre-humaa being carried wiUt him a stone 
from which he removeti flakes at the intervab of eeveraJ yetm, tnutih less at the 
intervals of several centuries. 
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Tim ORDEBED ARRANGEUfLM OF STOXESj PREiSEST IS CERTAIS 

PARTS OF AUSTR^\EIA. 

[Wrm Pla'tk XXI.J 

By FKETERtc Wood JoxEi^, £!der Pfafeasor of Anafomff itt tke Uvivtuily (f 

Adetatdi and //flw* Gnminr if AnthfOpfAog^ in the Somth Aattralwn Miuttm. 

pESiiiNEST inKmurmla of the cuJttm of AuAtralutu aboriginEb appear lo be 
raw. ^\Ticn we have eatunefated the rather lunited numljer of painted and incised 
rocks, and considewtl the vast store of stone inipleracnts and cctenionial objcrls 
which arc scattered all over Anstralin, we have Cibaiij(te<l most of tlie ervtdeace of 
aborigUutl entetpiiae which may be regarded as in any wny |)eniianent. 

Bat in addition to these are other permanent works of the aboriginak, which, 
tliough designed at times on almost a grand scale, have received less attention than 
they defiem. Short of mcgalithic ctdlniia there are many mimifeatations of a stone 
cuh which, though comparatively trivial in theii display, are yet of the greatest 
interests 

The question of stone clrclefl m Australia has been much debated in the past. 
In Philip Chaupey'i Appeudis to Brough Smith's, of Tietona (187S, p. 2M} 

the following occure;—“ In ono of Chambers' Tracts on the Monuments of L’tiiecorfled 
Ages it la atated that ’ Stone circles ’ art numerous in Victoria—that thev arc from 
ten to one huntlrwl feet in diameter, and that immctimes there is an inner cirek ; 
also, that the aborigines have no traditions regarding them ; that when asked about 
them they invariably deny knowledge of their origin. I can safely affirm that these 
Htatemente are quite incorrect—there are no such circlea, and never wore. I am 
convinced that no structures of a munumeutal character were ever erected bv any 
of the aborigines of .Australia.” 

Mr. Chauucy wae District Surveyor of Bailarat, and presumably had a wide 
knowledge of that part of Victoria. In thus dogmatically ruling out "stone cirelea " 
he evidently had in uiiud megalithic cirelea, for iu the same article he hiuimelf talk 
attention to two verj- interesting casta in which atones have been quite definitely 
arranged in radiating, ntare, or circular formations. 

Concendog the firet, he says" On a little basalt islet tu Lake Wongan, about 
seven miles north-east from Streathani, 1 observed an ancient aboriginal work 
consisting of ejctenslvie rows of large aton», forming paeaagea up and down, like a 
mure, at the foot of a little hill. A semicircidar walk. 10 feet wide, has been made 
by clearing and smoothing the rough rooky surface up the hill and down again 
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leatliii” into the nuixe. Tkii work waii po«ietbty executed for tjie purpow of oam'ing 
On ^tue mystjc: rites, or probuhly only for the amusement of nuioiii^ lM.'tn'e*!ii the 
rows fttifues unil up the liiJl imd down ngaiu." 

Of the second ease he reconlg :—“ Mr, C. Alien, Inspector General of Surveys, 
iijis informed me that during a recent juumey in the TnTtiiini country near the 
South Aujitratian border, he noticed a nuiubc-t of stone walls 2 or 9 leet high, which 
Imd been oonrirurted by natives, radiating from a little cave in the gmund nud 
funuing irregular pusaages. 1 taa only t-onjmure that these and other sUniJar workfi 
have been used by the aborigiRm, in times fiuit, for purposes of incantation/* 

The name Tattiara roimtTy is applied to the south-weatem district of \’icturiB, 
of which Bordertowa may be talreti as a irentrc. The atone formntiotis which ate 
detscribet] by Mr. Allen I hnre not seen, nor cau 1 obtain any other account of tlieni- 
I am therefore unable to atate if they are in existence to-day. 

(Juite recently, howerar, I have had infonnation about a very similar construction 
in another part of the coitiiiry, At Durham Downs stntion, which ti some liiiO niiles 
north-east of Farina and 400 fcom north of Broken Hill, is a very lemarkahle arrange¬ 
ment of stones laid flown as pathways. The existence of aome pbee which was Imlt] 
in apecial superstitious regarti by the station blacks has been for long known tu the 
manager, Mr. McCuIlagh, but it is oidy within the present year that the actual sftot 
has been localized, and its finding was the outcome of pure accident. The place is 
within ten milea or so of the station homestead. In nearly all the details thb 
Durham Downs stmeture appears very aknibr to the stone wnrlc deseribwl by 
Mr, Allen, (rising to the Idndnoss of Mrs. MeCSillagh I have been permitted to see 
photographs of the site, and to have a lirst-baud deacrjpiion of the stouework. 

As in the Tstdam example the low stone walb radiate from a cave, and here 
the mouth of the cave (which has partly fallen in, and has not been entered hy the 
station ow’nvrs) is iinscribed as being greasy or sldny, as though something had nibbed 
against its aides m coining and going. Judging by the photografdis, the stones 
that imrk the edges of the paths ore about knee Itig^, thouglt here anti there a con¬ 
siderably higher one is couApicuous. The paths themselves appear to In! arranged in 
H iiuist intnrate mam-like fashion, though there arc evidently Home wlikh proceed 
more or less directly in a radiating manner from the mouth of the eaw. The present 
station blacb, who number altout thirty, am said to have a tradition tUut rluse 
fMiths wore used by people wlwi livwl in the district before the time of their old (leople. 
TlicHc folk, they aay, had blue eyes, and they lived in the cave by day, urntTging in 
the evening to donee atuoiig the stones. The present blacks evidently hoUl the 
spit either in some dread or in some special esteem, and would not make its where- 
abiiiits known to the white people. J hat-e bad lunther time nor opiHirtunity to 
make the journey to Durham Downs to Inspect this very tiitereatuig place; but it is 
much to Iw bopi^i that it will be visited and rccotdeil by sotiie Australian ethimlogisf, 
and that it will lie prvserveil intact na a jieniiauenl monuiuent. 
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A rat tier diSerent fonu of wliat in evidently tbe same biifiuJ type of stone struct lire 
4* dtitiCTibed by A, W. Howitt {Bmugh Smith, App. 1), Stitws nn the Ahtfritjumh 
0 f (.'Dopert f ’ree^). According to Hrmitt thiH typo of stonework was common, for 
hi: says “ in many (ilaci’s n^here tho ground wait bare—an nii oitenai^'e clay flat*— 
1 itave Steen circles atj<I rbcniar ligures formed with stones of vucious suses, geiiemlly 
as large aa a 2-lb* loaf. They are laid rm the graund, and were eaplaineil bv the 
hlai'kn to me as tieiag play. I think they rcqcire more expluiuition." Xo iiidividt:a| 
claypan is instanced by Howitt, and it is iMfficull to be certain as (o tliu eiact district 
of the Uoo|}er'a (Vek area he ia deswibiiig. la Slay, l‘J20, 1 did the jmiruey from 
Hergott Springs fSIurree) to Cooper’s Creek, but did not notice any artificiully 
onienHl artangement of stones anywhere along that ]>ortion of the great Queensland 
cattle mule known as the Birdsville traek. In 1^21, anci again in lrj22,JHTwited 
the gijrontic claypana to the south and west of lake Ejre, kunwii Ait Baiitlxm Swamp 
ami the DetHI s Playgruund. Batiibod Swamp is tiHi luijrb covered with harsh 
cane grass to permit an exa ml nation of ita floor; but the llevil’a Playground is 
strewn with atones mnging up to targe maeaes aa big as an ortlinary suit-case. 
The native account has it that these avones were tosseit about by a former race in 
w*nie sort of play; but if they were at any time arranged in ilefinite order they 
iiiUEt have lieon diaturhetl since, for to-day they appear to bo merely scattered at 
haphaairtl. ft must be remembered that claypans All during miiw, and large pans. 
Huch a$ these, hold a considerable sheet of water that remains for many iiumtii* even 
in the climate of the centre. *\gain the tianipUng of cattle as they come to the 
claypane to water miglit easily ilisturb the loosely piled stones. 

Quite recently (May, 1923) I have liad the good foitiuie to visit another claypiii, 
the native name of wlucb is Cungra. This pan lies about JO miles north-wesl of 
.McDouall's Peak on the track to l^ake Fhillj|ieon, about GlO miles in a straight 
line north-west of Adelaide (Itailway 31ftp, 1921). This claj-paii is not markc^l nr 
named on any map or Pastoral Plan that I have hul at-cess to. Gungra is not a 
latge ctaypon, for it meaBUies some flOft yards long and some (Mh> yards wide ; it is 
very shallow, and, sovo for one hole in w'bich a mulga hush grows, it probablv does 
not retain water long, even on those rare occasJomi when it is filled, The astonishijig 
thing about this clay pan is that of the millions of stones which strew its even surface 
the vast majority have obviously been placed in th«r present position by human 
hands. The complexity of the arrangement is so great that no mnerete notion 
can be bad of the general plan; but the main lines of arrangsil stones, and the 
cairns are obvious at a glanct:. The main complcidty of ihe rlentga is towards the 
iMtath-east side of thr pan, and from this centre long lines of Ktonea, in straight or 
waved lines, radiate right across the claypan and are lost in the saiuJhUk beyond. 
(.Sfe Plate XXL) Some lines of atones are aevetal hundred yards in length, and 
the Stones tlieiuselvea ore so carefully selected and plac«i in poaition as to make 
alnioBt even and nearly perfectly straight traoks, like rows ol hricks placed along 
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tlje border of a path, I could detect uo geneml geo^pbic oricotatiou in tLe 
One rather obvioiuj line miu nearly due east and west, but so tiiatiy 
othewrun at varying anplas to it that this b probably only a coineidoaoi'. Out 
line, however, which Li lost on tbe sand on the north-mest side of the daypan 
appears to iioint to another daypon about a mile further on. So me of the lines 
art evenly waved, bemg eomposed of a series of eneBcents, and at one time the 
junction of the crescents was marked with little heaps of stones which liave now 
faikn down. Aa the centrsd portion of the jattem in approached the armngement 
of the lines becomes bewildering; some are looped, running from the ceutte and 
then back nguin; some appear to unite the various rays as do the strands b a e])ider's 
web; and some tun out to a point and then sharply return. The central portion 
of the mnzedike area has been marked by a aeries of cairtni abtmt i feet high and 
solidly compacted-very much like the cairns erected by the surveyors tm proniinent 
ajxjta. Of These eoiriiB only four are now standing, hut the sites of mauv more 
can be detected by the mass of disotrlerefl atonca caiiaeil by their collaps^. The 
main features of the daypan and the cairjw, and linear airangemeiit of the stones 
are shown in the two illustrationB, but nothing short of n prolonged survey or an 

aerial photograph could give any connected idea of the plan of the whole curious 
Struct ur(S^ 


ViTjen in Hay. 10*23, 1 travelled aertass the daypan and photographed it, I was 
accouipanied by an intelligent aboriginal—a ptira-blood member of the Knknta 
tribe-in whoso country this daypan is. He was veiy coimimmcative conceniiug 
the tracks ami habits of the native animals of which I w-as in seareh, and ! hoiwl 
that be would know something of the lustorj- of the daypan. But he said he knew 
nothing of it but what the old blacks ha<l told—that it waa made by people who 
Jived before the blocks, whose name was '‘Jlceta/’ and conrenn^ whom he 
knew nothing. flfTien asketi as io w hy the ** ilwta " should make the stone lines 
and the luomnk, he replied he did not know, but supposcil it wiis for play." He 

told ms. however, tliat hb mother, the oldest, living Kukata. might Ltiow more 
tbau 

Swn after passing over the (uindbills north of (Jungra da>-p«n anothsr and vsr>* 
sinulw daypan is met; this, on the Pastoral Plans (Sheet ^'o. 6), ia named " Teatrw 
M elU Here there are also stutin, but all ate strewn about in confusion. A rather 
startlmg object in thia far-away and deserted portion of the eouutty is a well-built 
eagme-house and cottage, oompoaed of the sumc tyiie of stone. A well, long since 
eserted, has been sunk, and cottage and engine-houst: cojistrucled in this very 

remote tUypna, and their presence seems strangely iheougruoua in this out-of-the-wav 
pi*ce. 

am Mount Eha (fJO miles north ami east of Kingoonva, which is 

M railw west of Port Augusta on the railway to Perth), 1 qucsibned the mother 
o mv a anginal compftuiija (a very aged woiiuui and quite blind); and she again 
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confim^il the Bton* ttiRt the stamss were not put there by the blaeks, but by people 
before them. Bat tfie rwwjn for these people constructing the whole thing, she 
sail I, wiis the itunking of the tmek of a large? animal wliich they bail rteeo. Now Iiom 
thetie stories it wax easy to dmw fwo rather attractive coaclusiona: (IJ that the 
aborigiiiak hod tniditions of a mce which inhabiteil the muntry before them, (u) that 
they bad traditions of u very latge animal^-so latge and imuaust tliat a veiy 
oonsiderahle mitlay of work on inarldng its traeks was umicitakeo. Both these 
Ti'ery alluring ileductiooB are almost cejtaitdy false, 

fn August, 1923, 1 revMitefJ the district on a iemtney to Stuart Ranges, and 
fell in, aud camped, with a a'hitc ruAu about forty'Sevuii yearn of age, who baa lived 
all his Ufe with the ahorigijwls. Although he can neitherread nof write, he is a man 
of gwKl intelligence, and, although he passes all hk life in '' wurliw*" eiiiiounded 
by aboriginal women, cliililren, dogs, onJ all the rlirt and disorder of the itaual 
black's camp, he appe<»»ed to be as well contenteti with his life o» my niBn i have 
ever met. He knew the wbolu story of Gungm cbypaii. The story as he had it 
from the alwriginafa, was aa follows: A great many years ago, a series of Im-I .■seaaons 
had reduced the then very fiumerous Ktikats to starvation, and the old men of the 
tribe met in a cave whicJi consulted of a hole in a big twk. which stoml in the clay- 
pan now namcfl " Teatrec ’* elaypou. This cave was, so to Bjteafc, the tribal council 
chuniber. At this council it was agreed that the tribe was too numerous for the 
country to uupport, and in order that fewer children should k l«,rn. the operation 
of anbincisioii was decided on. This being determiued, a great conoboFee of the 
trilie was held in Guiigra claypaa, and the sfonea w-em set up for the laving out of 
the corroboree ground. It was at Gutigm that the suhincision conolmreea were 
Alwaja held : until, proljubly about fifty years ago, eome white men came into the 
TOuntiy and put a well down in “ Tcatree ” ckyiian. [Before the present increase 
in th« number of dingoes, dm to the iticreiuie in the number of rabbits, this country 
■was " aheep ooimtry," and a generation pre^iutiB to tJie present generation of 
H«ttle-mcn. occupied this jiart of the O-ntre.J In order to build a house and mat® 
wclhheads, Ac., these white moa, though impbred not to Jo so by the blanb, blew 
up the rock cave with djTiaiuiie to provhle liuiJdiug stone. .Mv inforniant added 
that all the white men were “pointed" hy the Iibcks, and went soutj, and 
died. However this may be, the place was sbaiidom.^ by the white settlers. 
After the destruction of the can* in the tdcL, the jilace was nfeo aluTiduncil 
by the blacks, and by them was regarded with particular dread and dislike, 
The first knowledge my informont had of the stoiy was when he was a ^-erv 
yo^g toaa. and was going “ dogging" with two young native girts up to 
luike Fhillit»on. The Guugm cinypan lie* in the track, and over the clavimn 
he took the girk For this act he got into trouhie with the men, bjbw the 
hues of Stones k,d in order are tndicatfona (hat no women may pass, and he hud 
Offemled m tokuig thane girU across the line. Such lima are olwaya laid down to 
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prevent women coming near the comiboree grounds where BubmcMion comiboreea 
ere held. 

Hft«ng l^med this accoiint, whkh I have etrery reanem to believe is the conwt 
one, I ftsbed if oil the blocSce knew thie, and I was swured that they did. and that 
none knew better than the old kdy and her son whom 1 bad qoeatbned previously. 
I therefore Bought out the eon a^n to ask if he liad hiomed any more about the 
stones in which 1 interested, but he »id he knew nothing whatever nbout them. 

I may j^l that the wotd " MeeU ” which was pven me ab the name of the ancient 
face which constnicted the stone works, is a Kukata word which is usually employeil 
to signify the "frilled ” or»" Jew ” l»aid ; this transition I give 

on the authnri^ of the white man who has thrown in hU bt with the Kukata. 

Bievetal points of interest are raised in this account of the origin of the atone 
work on Gungra claypan—the old corpoboree ground for the subneiaion rites of the 
Kukata-but these hardly call for discuasioii here. It might, however, be pointed 
out how similar are the accounts gii-cn by aboriginaJs for the origin of these stone 
const^ona, when questioned by interested white strangere. How often the idea 
0 pby IS brought forwanl, and how often a previoioa race is given credit for the 
^rfc. And yet I am convinced that there is not a word of truth in their accounts • 
for 1 have much othw evldeiace to show that they will deny all knowledge of 
ntuahstic objecte, or attribute a false interpretatbn to them, or ascribe their 

making to aoino other people, when they are questioned, however judiciouidy 
concertiiJig th^L * ^ * 
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Tin: .\PRICAN THKO;mT, kkife. 

By Eexe5T S. Thojlw. 

This iiote embodies the raults of an W eolleet alt available i^xample^ a{ 

the ttkTowibg knife and correlftte them be far bs poaribk. Tli« aw taken 

from the thirty flouices given at the end of the paper (p. liZ)t whieb mdiiiles mo 
mtLfieumft {the Britbh Museum and the Klnseurn of the Hoyal GcogtapliicaL Society^ 
Ceiio) where the drawings were nmde direct the objects. 

The arrangemeiit of the knives in the chart (pp^ primarily brings dU 

Yoiiotiee of the same type together. It also Miiggests posrible lines of «vo1utiQ]i of 
one type from another throiigiL the **' F ^^-shaped weapon to the blade forma wbiidt 
are the most evident throwing kmvee. 

As far as possible the eonelatiou of types widely sejiarated geographically haa 
been ayoidcd—the study of types spait from provemmcc alone might suggest- other 
and mow plausible linka o£ developmejit—but the student of the evolntioik of the 
throwing knife is seriously Imnipered fay the vague indientiom of proyeuance of so 
many of the examples. Congo^ Upper Congo, ITbongi, French Uban^, %Vrfle^ 
Knbia—earlier erplarerB have jn many cases given do other indication of pro^^muire 
than vague designations such its these. 

Very Uttk b knovsn as to the mtity or otlimrise of particuhir types, and there b 
nothing piibliahed to show that the old men In districts where the knife woji oi la 
usocb were ever cpiestioneil on the subject. In faet^ the ethnological imjxirtrmce 
of the object docs not seem to have been leaUxed except by students hke Dr. of 
the Belgian Congo JIuBciun (18, 18 a), who has written interesting articles on the 
spedmemt in hU collccrioUp to which frequent rcfarcnce will be found. 

To attempt to dispby the full evolution of the weapon dbgrajamaticaUy^ one 
would obviously have to work in more than one dimauaiom In the chart (pp. 136-T) 
the actual portion of a type in its line in sequeiico b not alwaya si|pufic£int, as it 
bos not been thought expedient to group sub-types in separate lines^ nod the only 
utility really claimed for the chart is that it eomprbca all the types multing from 
a painsiaking search^ in all likely available publications^ 

The “ P ^'-shaped weapon should porhapa rather be considered as an iron form 
of throwing stick than a knife, and it might be contended that there is no connection 
between it and the tbrowiDg kcufa proper, w^bich combtis of a stem (teruunatiug 

^ In ih^ coursfi ctf which I rKaved the most kind uml v^uaMti help of Mr. T. A joycep 
Deputy-Keeper in tin? Ibpsjtiociit of CWlaicnt and Ethnopaphj, Britlih Sku6 

Mr, HEttuaholtz, Asauiajit la ibe 

von* i-y. 


K 
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in a IiaDd]«) or body trlucb apdog ft pale, crcalt: otul wing, to ciuptoy ornitho- 
logical tonninolcgy. Sdinnciofiirtli (Id) rebtes that the ^^nde, the tnbe wbicti .with 
oilier kindrod trilics in the Welle aim, bsvo ilcvolopd a atnkuig vuietr of fnrtmt 
of the tromboali, as it u geneiically, tliough wrongly, nnnted,^ used the wenpn tn 
war to hurl with ft dicutsr motion at the lege of the enemy, and dint It could cut 
off ft leg at 20 yanb, l>r, Mne»(l8) baa cteprimented with them, and finds that at 
15 Euettee the more officiont feutna, namely those, as one would oipect, in which 
the centre of gnvi^'' lies in the middle of the stem, would pierce a deni boanl 15 ram, 
thick. Its range is stated to be 100 metres, but of accmacy 40 or 50 metres. 

The ** F ”-shftp»ed weapo is pcciilinr to races in the Sbftri-Chad r^ion, and is 
or wna found sparsely in Nubia, and used by some tribes on the White Nib, but not 
at all apparently by the Abyannians, CJalb, or Somali. 

This weapn, os will be seen below, is apparently of libyan origin, nod if the 
evolution of the winged ^ped from the “ F ” typ can Iw established, it will be 
an addition to the evidence t.hat the tribos, or many of them, that use it, like the 
Azande, are of Libyan rather than Homitie (Somali'Qftila-proto^E^pHnn) stock. 
On the other hand, the evidence existing that the Azande stock came in from the 
north-west (Bhari wo Bolir el Ghazal f) suggests that they brought the ptototypi 
of the wesapn with them and developed tlie winged form indepudently. Only 
fioriated and debased types of the winged weapon occur in regions when the “ F 
fono is doauHonest, whereas at least oua “ F "-fonBed tmnibnsh uppeora to be 
Zontle, and that, from its onuunentiition andhatirfle, a ocmuanlal weapn, to become 
which ifi the fate of obsolete weapns in jVfrica as well as Europe, But decoifttion 
is lUf proof of the ccreraonia] use of a W'eapn ‘ and the nor t ent, farms can only be 
discovered by collecting and siftir^ tradition, and by research in old vitl^e aites 
and cemeteries in places where anas are buried with the dead. 

The trombaBh was used (for it is fast dying out as a weapon) by the peoples 
of ft limited area in central aud iwith- west central ,4Mca: the " F ” fonu (as stated 
above) mostly by races in the Shaii-Cliftd region. Tibn (Tibcati), Bagimii, Atlamawa. 
etc., and the winged forms by the Azande and UHangi Welle people, and in certain 
regions of the Congo, the Earacnins, and the Cabun. (These areas are iud iente d 
on the accompanying map p. 1 jO.) 

One of the "cnmeis** of the throwing knife culture has apparently been the 
people kuow'n variously os the Fan, Fang, Pahwin. Piuigwi, who appear to have 
emigmtisl under pressure from the Eastern Welle district (.Vangbeltu nroi, awotdiiig 
to some nuthorities) in a north-westerly directlun. until tlicy were drivcu southwards 


- 1.' kulboiilii, piagi, nrf alt Mms uuckr which the tVwwinff twJfo ia hnaun. Pinjftt 

» th*. /an.li. uawt Trwidlmab J. reoUjr a wfnAm tha of (his artiriv the 

?aii3C wpfu u in th4? suigiiLuj- and ||]iiaL 

* Ths* ilmwiDga Btiuli«a tan Mmciumw purply la outlum uttcl do not inilitotv dsonniivc- 
(Hkgrnviitg. 
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and westwartls. They Jire the chief users of a third typo of throwing knife evidently 
representing & hird's hctwlp m the eye and htnk im? often dearly indicated, the 
fornier by n trinngubr pexfomtiozL Some interesting though unwieldy and inelSdent 
forms of throwing knife appear to have been evolved through the enlargement of 
the eye and mollification of the Teealtiug outline. 

This case of the Ftuij who appear to have startal their long trek towardfl the 
Athmtio early in the nineteenth century, ia a good example of the cUfficnlt and 
interesting problems arktng in the study of the throwing knife. II the Fans were 
originally a troiii1>ash-iising race it b strange that no few types ojce extant axnong them. 
The bmJ-headed instmment b a clkamctcmtic Fan weapn. It may bo the proto^ 
type of fionvfi of the winged tromlmnh, but tha knife itself has not been noted appamuUy 
eofft of the Uhangi, c;tcept: among the Bwaka on the east hank of that river. 

This and kindred problems are touched upon in the notes below deaiiug 
with the chart. 

Gnoup A. 

Ah—A weapon is ahown in the lianibi of eattle'driviug Idbjimi on att ondent 
Ronum-libyan Mosaic at Zlitcn (Tripolitanea) which b of this foim as for as con lie 
marie out from poor halftone plates. 

A2 U from an ondent Libyan tempbe wall at Mcioe. As depicted it is not. 
poteibty, a throwing knile^ the stick being nmn-hl^. But the weapon may be 
ceremonial—nn other example was found in Lepsiua, Dtnkmaler —and a sunural 
of thf; trnmhoBh oE the utifthem. ancestors of the Sudan Eibyans. A3 to 14 (inelusi^] 
all appear to he pccnlUir to the peoples ot Libyan stock in the Shnri-Chad region, 
between Lake Chad and the ^nrccs of its riv'cra. 

AXjA—This ia an iiiPtnimeat which plays a pari in the Eausa Bori ccHnnonica 
in Tuniff^ The ttomboah ia evidently its prototype. 

Gbodp B. 

These three examples, evidently allied to forms cloo^ under arc taken 
oeparatcly cm the di^tuietiou of their doping Apuni. 


Gropp C. 

Cl.—^Thia weapon la shown m the hanils of the libyaus portrayed in a tomb wall^ 
sculpture at Tel el AnmniB (<^ 1300 n.c.) and ita reseinbLance to the trombaab is 
noted by Bates {Ea^twn 

The rasemblance is aigni£cant arul important otbuologieally. I have not met 
with any ather reference to it in ethnographical works. 

The ^luinplcv ipiukni X tn diScrent gmup I hive 04 ** epoiti^'^ or m devoid of 

furiber derelopauint; l>r« Maca^ Abcrmat types.*' 
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C2 to 5 (uLclu^Yfi) are alJ appaicutly Sudao forms which, with Ffl, 9, mui 10, 
muat have come acress from the Shari am.^ In ilefault of evtdcace to the contraiy, 
it need not be wippcaed that they pns*date iW hlodem era, and they may piohably 
be attributftl to the infl ueuce of Mo&lein pilgrims to Jlecca. I^Igriiiia from Senegatn bia 
Lave in fairly iweut years fomnsi settlements in Darfar and Kassala, The wavy 
top of these, like the ciirvetl examples with flatte»i>d-out c«dj», F8, 9. and 10, seem 
to be peculiar to the Northern Sudan, but there is no difficulty in supposing that 
each of these groiipi!, in the Sudan, had a aiiigle prototy-pe of one of the many Shari 
forms shown under gioupa D and F, and that each had a ^le hearth from' w hich 
It Bpread. 


Grout D. 

Dl Is a repetition of Cl. 

D2, unless the eomewhat uncertain Ct 3 la of the same provenance, is the onJv 
tTombosh of “ F " form attributed to the Asanile. 

IM to 6,—These are bent forms clearly analogous to A4,5. 

D7 and 8.—These curious anglftl tmiii^h, together with DNt«id the threeahown 
in group E, are, with the exception of DXj, apparently {leculior to the Teda (Tibestl), 
AXj, composed of etraight elements only, should perhaps also Iw included, 

D!) is an interesting fotm, with a crescent top clearly allied to D7, 8. and a droopiiig 
spur like B and E. The crescent may well have developed out of such foJim ns 
U, AO, rw, and, its provenance being unknown, it might confideatty be assigned 
to the Shan region, but for the notched excrescence on the spur which b found 
in only three other examples, C4, E9, C5; the former two certairdy, and the last 
probably^ irotu th^ l^Vbit^ Kile tegion. 

DIO is nbo an important type with points of rcsemhUnce to Di*, of which it might 
be described oa a hypcrtrojjhied form, due to elomsy handkiaft. Its pro^’cnance 
18 Kiej, an additional reason for usigmng a Sudan proveiuince to D9. It is 
cmamented with engraved hnes and is perhaps a ceremonial weapom 


Gnour F. 


FI.-This weapon is shown in the han<ts of Libyans in a tomb sculpture at 
Tel el Amama of about 1400 b.c. [vide Al). Pi heads tlua group as a very 
ancient form with tiie upper part bent. 

F2 to T ore all allied forma from the Shari^Chad region. 

Ktolo WiJna<lybMnK(,mdh,MSii4uitiointai*. Tt mil io i»a™d 

tU.t dtlmgl. a. Kd.ri type of ■■i-e,bap«i trembMb *ith eipMjed tip i. 
p«ulm .pp««.lly tt, tk. SuJop, to opopid tip oecm fa U3. o Shui ...mple 


.. . .L ^ tnlnnn^ by to Ofacto of to Kbwtouio Sttoun, vbu Idodly liei! nwulto 
UkBi tb« thttwHig kmfc it tart known to the Dtokas «oulb of Loko Ka r i- ^ 

to. ,«,uuy to.it «.bfato:i.«,„s«top«,v.,;^^ 
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FX|^—The tlroiiping spur of tUis Bortiu e^catnplc h the m\f point of inters 
upsrt from ila Vf!ty rough abnpo. 

FX^.—This curiouB form from the flacl area appears to ho a development of 
a tjpe ILIhs F8 to 10. 

FXa ,4 nre degenerate Forms of FXj; the fipor bdog ni^lLmentoiy in the 
former, and aheent in the latter. 

Group G. 

G2 is o ^Imti form t a onrve-angled %T?iabn of the Zonde 112. 

G3 ie in the Geographical Society's Museum in Cairci, wheit? all the thitnring 
knives an? stated to be Zande. Ite engraved surfaco and hamilc of white leather« 
instead of the netttHl string grip of most of the trombasbt pointa to ita being a cere¬ 
monial object. X’^tider D2 the rarity of the "" F ‘^-fonn tromhash was reuiarked 
upon : a curious fact if the Dlnka, Bhiiluk, Beitat and KreJ took the weapn from 
tho Azande, The most fansibk explanation m that the tnr^mhosii of form 

teachwl the Budan vio the LHiangi-Sliari-Clmd region and the Balw *^1 GhasaL 
Johnston (IG) augge^fa the Bhari and Ifahr el Ghasuil ns the two centres where (ho 
tronibash {presumably the two types) developed. But the alienee of tlie ^nngod 
form in tlip. Bahr el GbiuEal U ^king if tiih fa Gie eiww* 

Groctp H. 

This group fa chiefly composed ol forms which aro referred to the Banga peoples. 
Btvehil of them, as the mdex Hhows, are Shiiri types and it seetm evident that il 
has reached the Sauga from pea|J.es in the region of the Chad riTem' sources rather 
than the opposite. 

114 to —^TJm cuil cm the Kpur of these exainples seems to be a link wiGi JlO, 
It fa seen again in the ffanga knives KS, 

H4 fa rcfvm^il to the L-pper Congo i probably, by anati:i^p Stanley Fidfa. 

HX, is alntost ideotieul with a Soxigu fonn nod has been found ot Stanley Falfa, 
a far cry ftoni the. Sauga. So tlmt it fa not iinwarranlAbk to imnginc a dmifar 
origin fi>r the Banga typo Hi. 

JLX|. The perfoniGoii in the head of these warrants their being classed 
with HD, 0. 

Groit L 

12 (113 rweisal) and 13 are Gpper Congo foctns, that thdr eormladon with 
Bomu (14) ami Xubian (Vi) forms fa dot reatly legitimate. however, ie a North 
Congo form, and the simiUrity of its aha|}o in the upper part to 13 fa notiociible. 
It fa more likely that IG fa dedvod from a form like In, in which the spur fa a sepamlo 
piece attached, them that the latter ohould be iin knitation of the fomer- In 17 the 
uddci] projection in the centre increases its efficiency as a weapon, and 18 fa a Eivrtht^r 
rcGuemcnt. 
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GHorp J. 

This g^up contoiiLS tte bird'heBdcd w&Apofi? to whieli rcfcicDct; hits tjtieii niadt! 
above. The wbole eeries extrept J1 and 2 (wHicli ore to be conjiidered present lir), 
and JXj, ie rcfciBble to the Fan or i& found in the tiack of their migration. .JXj 
may well have leoched the tTppcr Congo with the 1 fonuA whose presence at Stanley 
Falls was noted above. 

J1 and 2 are Bagttmi and )Tundong reapectrs'ely, of the central Shari n^ott. 

They are wooden ceremonial objects. .4 bent wooden club with a slanting head 
broader than that of J2, edged with indentations but otherwise bearing small r^iem' 
blancc to a bird or to J2, in figured by Caitbud ^9) from Bertat. J1 is dearly beaked, 
liut further than thia thiyre is nothing to indicate any connection with the iron- 
beakcil trombaah. But the possible Ijbyan origin of the Fan should be borne in mind. 
In J7, JX.. the spur ia obeent. The short curve*! or pointfsl spur is found in Sai^ 
epedmeua in groups Hand K, and euggests tlml tlic Fan Bret adopted the trorabash 
in the Sanga region, and that they came (as some maintain) of Monfii-lhuigbetto 
stock, n stock which does not use the trombasb. Scbweinfnrth notes the resetn" 
falsmcca of the ^lainde to the Fan: but the .4babiia are of Zondc stock and do not 
npittKsitly use the trombasb. 

JX, is poanbty an important form, as the prototjqje of the winged types 
presently to bo treated. 

Gboi'p K. 

Ju this group a number of single-blndo forms are collected. 

Dr Maes conaidem a type like K3 to Iw the origin of the winged fonn.^. 

Likelinees ia betude the point in discusriooa of the handiwork of central .4friciUi 
racea of mentality so different from outs. It is more probable nevextbeltsa that 
com^und typcB ore evolved from simple ones through accidents in the casting or 
shaping of the metal trombash {tet J examples above, where a hole might su^t 

the eitm eye of J7. and. want of skill, forms like J10 and Jl). than by deliberato 
Eddition of neiv 

Another question ia presented by the two examples KH of wliich one has a wooden 
red*ahaped handle, viz., whether the sword jueceded the throning knife or whether 
the thrown knife produced the tromhash 1 This red’shaped handle is the common 
form of handle for the indetonninate weapons w hich are used as ceremonial cmblenia 
oml for executions in Central ^Urica, ami they are used by peoples like thi! .Mangbettu 
who do not uoa the trombaah. Dr. Maes inclines to the auppoaition that the npimvd 
knife became the tromhash with a change of handle more atlapted for throwing. 
But with all deference to his experience and knowledge, the coutmrv is. rather. 

mdiCBted if, aa oeema probable, the spurred stidc of "F " form ns a throwing weamn 
preceded the winged types. 
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The npur nn the teel'hnntilcd falchion or swoni is mach better explaiDecI os a 
survival, especially as it so often occiits in a form which is much more prot)Hb1y 
ludimentai^' than muicent, atul that both fi^om its appeorjuice as well as from ha 
usefitlaess ns part of the weapon. 

Kft is a Tuareg weapon, vuiy eimibr to K7 wid IL from the Congo and Aniwimi 
rcspecUvely, See N6 below for another example of a weapon used bv the Tuareg 
iitwl Congo pcofiles, 

KX|.—^TUb ia another cstample from an ancient Meioitic seulptmre; a long 
wea|>oD like .liS. 

Gboitp L. 

Tliis group introduces the winged trombab. AS, AI I, PlO, FX*, 1)10 are eat* 
amples of the F form which broaden out at the top, and indicate that there is no 
inherent difficulty in oonnecting the two fongs. The lieahcd type was txeatal before 
thb type ao that it ahonld not hteak the winged series, and sq that JXj should precede 
it. But Shurtz alone contributes this form, which k vaguely assigned to the Upper 
Congo, u region unlikely to have ptodnoed the lorenmner of the winged troiubiBh, 
The eloims of K3 have already been considered, it remniim to consider BMi, 

Ll (BIO) is asaigtied in the Leipzig Museum publicatiou to the Krej, variously 
known os Kieiah, Koreieh, Eredi, a negroid race of low attainmetits who inhabit 
the Dar Fertit-Balir el Ghazal border region. One would judge it unlikelr from 
l^liwdnfuith'a descriptidn of them that they should potawis the slrid to posiiice an 
iron weapon of this standard of art, and it seems far more likely to be a aurviving 
form. But it is a form wbiefa seeais potentially capable of being the link with the 
winged forma. It has been difficult to arrange the mimerous examples belonging to 
this group in a aatHsotoiy order, and the arrangeroent chosen is not meant to be 
significant. The bend of the bwly of L! ts reproduced in LIO. 

ThftKrej are racuilly akin to the Azauide (Cwcye. Bril., A), anil it seems probable 
that among the hitter «r ehsewhetE in the Bahr d Ghajat, the prototype «i the 
wingeil trumbosh should be sought. 

Esainple* of every type of winged tromhosh except 0 are fimnd among the 
Aannde, and it is doubtless from them that they have spread to the Uban^-Mongalla 
region and tlnmce or from tlimn (Azandc) alwi to the Bnyo, ilanjia. Banda, and other 
races of Zandc stock. As we pass wcstwroida, as Dr, Maes points out, the wing (ur 
spur) which ts large and notchal in so many Zande cininplea, becom&i, genendty 
spealdiig. shorter and straightcr. The shaping of the wing, attached to the 
body, probably demands n skill locking in the racea to the eastwnrde, pioporrionate 
to tlitir reiuotetije«3 from J^fuide influence. 

—Here ihe crest lias becomo liatelict-^dLUpcil {wfe Ml below). 

LX,.—This oocuJH in a xone parallel to, and west of, the Sango, and k more 
likely to be a debased form than the prototype of this group. 
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HfCfXST 8. Afriatn Thnuin^ Knift, 

lAj from ^gtundere {3,W. Adurnaw^) is deariy a delnased epedintiii of ftu* 

group. 

—Tliis La a vdl-knoa'a object, a ijezeiDoiijal wcapou, known as the Oshda 
of the jVkda, Bankucu^ Basosgo atid Btishongo of the Sankuni'^LukKnye durtrict, 
■nd north and soath of them; the soutbeni limit of the throwing knife. It u mIcq 
used as cuEtency. Its form warrants its mdiiaon in tbia group. While the eotttlietn 
limit, this ia also an iwluted aica, as the tromhash appeam to be iinfcijovni in the 
vnat region between the AJcela and the Cbago. The name Bushongo by which the 
Bakuba ant also called is aaid to mean “ people of the throwing knife.” 

CiBour M. 

In this group are collected examples with liatchet-dinped blades, headed by 

Ul. 

M2, 3 and i an Sangu or iram west of the Sanga i 2 and 4 have perforated 
blades like MS*, Ho, 6, X|, X. and It!). AU these are Sanga esoept 313, and there 
are therefore grounda for awsigning them all to one influent, and that Fan. 

The spur is separately clamped on like 15. 

316 is interpolated in the aeries as being possibly influenced in the shape of the 
underpatt of the head by JI5, but it dearly belongs to group 0. 

3lXj,,.—^Thc three examples with spun of separate metal in this group suggest 
that these three spurlcss weapons were once amilatly fitted; a posabiUty which 
should not be lost dght of: they would dearly be itnitatiotifl of tiombaith made in 
uue piece. 

StX*.—This has appeared before under HX^ The shape of the head is clearly 
comparable with MX,. 

The forms in this group lack the grace and life of the Zomk types and am 
clearly the work of a heavier hand. 


Gboct N, 

This group is an bteresting one. It seems to be the parent of several dissimilar 
types, and its origin U douhttuL Several examples ore marked with an eye. It ta 
not too faidetchcfi a suggesritm that the form has resu]te<l ffom tin; break-up of 
the beaked Fan knife {repeated aa Nl) by tlie enlargement of the eye. and that tlie 
engraved eye commemorates its origin. Xfo with the double triauglc (engraved 
and not hol«a apparently) is temiaiflccat of Jt, In the smaUuesa of the spur, and 
the shape aud set of the stem or body there is a suggestion of a relatioiwhip between 
groups J ajiii X: e.g.^ between X4 ami J5. There nre on the other hand gtrong 
points of nsemblance to examples in the L group, njcb aa Lfi, which is repeated 
os X2. We have obeady conadered the possible connection of the beak-headed 
troifibafiih with thi; L gcoap^ 
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?f 6 .—The discoveiy of this fonn omoEig th^ TiiAivg (18) cannot he cotiridcted 
to be of other than ebaiice on the infonnntion given. Nothing is said 

Bs to whether it is common oi-nnt (18). 

NlO.—This form's evolution is dear. It is rqient^ at the head of gr^jup 0- 

Ni 1 = JXj is resntfoduefid hem as poasiblj an atrophied form of KT or S. 

j.— Thsje 3xm Bani^dii fstecutioti knives and are not tromhiaili. Their 
shape (Suggests n dmvation from this group tj-pe of weapon* both m blade and 
handle. 

Group 0. 

NlO of the last group fitly heads this scries. It docs not seem to he found east 
of the AVdle-31 bomu conflnentie. The Fan use the attenuated form The ciuiously 
fantaatic examples 11 to 14 are from the JIbiiin tribe. 

0 X 3 is a drawing fmm tnetnofy made by an old man of the Bu^buiigo l^bc 
repreaenting the *' extinct ” trombssh of the tribe. A tiombash of this group vras 
imobubly m his mind. 

06 .—The blades seem to have suggeiitcd birds'" heads to the maker, or else the 
eye is traditiond, and a link with a d origin. 

0 X 4 >'—^Thifl has a wooden handle and is therefore not a throwing knife. It hi 
attributed doubtfully to the Ababtia, who do not appear to use the tromb&sh. It 
is dearly on adapted trombasb of Oil or RXg type. 

Group P. 

Thiii series has been ammged as ifeiired ftOEU a femi like X 8 p because F 2 , an 
example which Ima a fourth dement (whidi devdops in P19 to 12 into a centml 
apjkc)r in mdimmtarv fortni has an eye engraved below the creati The form of the 
crestp the undtiluting outline of the stem, and the shape of the wing of spur, are all 
IxHQts of teseniblance, coimterbalandug the disaimiliir fore-blade 01 beak. This 
ia a Ihvourite Zandc type as tbe enormotidy devdoped wing itidiealeSp 

FX^ from the Upper Uban^* are unwieldy cib)eet 9 ^ probably currency, and 
the wofk of unskilled bands. Tbe form is {scrbnp influenced by a type like BXj, 
They are of rougli thin metal with unsharpened edges. 

GboufQ. 

Q 2 beam an eogcaved eye and wraiy lines like P 2 ^ and for this reason the hitter 
b placed at the head of thk scries. This group baa a wide range across tbe whole 
wiDgi?d tremlwli area. The modification of the crest ts the cbaracter of this series 
ojs here grouped. 

QlO belongs more properly to the next series but is introdueeil here in connection 
with Q 9 t fe which the triangular crest of the pteoediiig example ia modified to a bud 
form. 

QXj in a vertical aoungement would be linked with PX^. 


S. TirriiLASH —African Thfr^n^ing Kmfi. 

Q^4»—It was not ^K^bto to toll fiOni the pbolc^ffnipt wliether this oxAmple w*ta 
sparred or not. 

Gaoup B, 

This sorio? is reiiUy part of group with tnrKiificaticinfl of the boaJc noil crestj 
culmitiAting in the famously artMic Zaado form RX^ 

RlO.—Xothing mon? definite than Mohaiigi Is ^ven for tbo proirooimco of the 
tmiqijo spedMoii with a llaafii engimvod on tho fore-bludo. 



are drawn in on the map (Pig. 2) show the 

gtucral distnbatjoii of typea. 

T «' <»->»* fo-i *1.™. 

leb wiU amplify the jofonnabon given in the above ennory not^s. 
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The ]iim£er« n/er 


A— 

4 

4nidc»t K. likyar 1. 

2. 

Ancimt Ethicpu, Mctdc, 

3. 

Hma. Heiiiem, 34 

4 

LnkU^Sa. 

5. 

Mbcn^ 23. 

9-11. Lakim. S3. 

ts. 

Kusmig 23. 

13. 

JBugiTtiii^ 33. 

14. 

LakkAtSa. 

X,. 

Tubu (Xrgeria TK 3^ 

X.. 

Mtifigu. 34 

Xr 

1/tkkF^ 33, 

X^ 

UkkA, 23. 

B- 

1. 

S. AilnmawAp 4. 

2. 

D«4.4 

3. 

Sanir 2i|. 

C— 

1. 

AiHdcni E. Llkya, 1. 


KordoCui^ 10. 

3. 

Funjf 23. 

4. 

Berta^ 0. 

a. 

3^ AMoa, a. 


1- 

O. 

2. 

^fiiuiAp a. 

3. 

Tedn* Ti:b«i« 3t 4 

Deck. 25. 

4 

ik AdiimBwn^ 4 

5. 

Mimcksg. a. 

0. 

LiikkAp3^ 

7* 

Tedfc HbfVtl. 3, 4. 

8. 

Tibestit 3t 4 

0. 

t a {ShlUfiik r, CNnkn f J, 

10. 

Kreip23. 

X,. 

Ijkkknp33. 


Tedn. TlbwH* 3, 4 

£- 

1-3. T«U, Tnj«ti, 3,4. 

P— 

1. 

Anidnat £. Ukyap 2. 

1 

Maojia. 11. 

3. 

MBcghi,2a. 

4 

8. AekmiLwii, 4 

4l. 

MTitHf*>ngj 4 


& Arlftmmwa, 4 


Ixoex I. 

to ikt autkoriHu nW acntfOfw utu^wd. 

I a. Bek0imU n I mka. ±5^ 

I 7, Mmvlofigp a. 

I 8. Diukiti^ EiliilliLk^ 8p 

9. Ikfta, 9- 
10^ Fmiy^ £7. 

11. B^nnK 
Xi, Bornu, 4. 

^guiluf« MirndAn, 

Xx PiiWoi,23. 

X,. 6«riiA» 33. 


C?— 

t- 


3. 

4. 

a. 

{L 

7, 


J— 


iCL 

BaglimL23| ICflfijb. 7. 

t n 


B-^ 

h 

4 

3. 

4 

a. 

4 

?. 

X,. 

Xr 

Xr 

1-^ 


23^ 

Maujin^ 13. 

Upper CengQ^ 4 
MiLk^, 36. 

ESAUgAt 7 I U. {lgizig<), Knbi, iBo, 

SuHpi^ 7 ; U. CnngOp $ ; ^?qk, 25^ 
SAf^, 7. 

SftHgA, 7 5 Cbftci;^»'C. Cepgiv KaH ISu j 

Stanley BilK 8 ; 

SoniUt 4- 

Mii£gu. 4 
U- Cdngo, 4. 

U^Ceogc^ 4 
Bomn, £3. 

4 

Ki Cdsgo* 7. 

N.W. ^baogi, Oiti. MmgaUi. Bvaka 
ol libcp0« X. Crobiit t& 

Molxingi^ S £ Bwd^ Gtjk^, llobangl, 
MjinpatlS* Bakc^tm 23 i BieutUtST; 
L. Ubu^, 7 ^ MMarnm^ 30. 

Ih Bagltmi,. 4 
2, Mondon^ 

a. 

4. SuPga, 7. 

X rjiA (UbABgi)^ l8r 
4 FKVf 4 
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jj? ■ 


J—cw'itiL 

7. FmuSL 
% Fan, 4. 

0. Clttlmiif ^ 

Lofuigili, 1^3. 

11. Fan, 4. 

12. SmjagOLt 23. 

IX Xjonu Fnn, f^anf^ 7, SX 
X,. U. Congo, -L 

Fjmw 7 I (7iilninH 22 ^ 

K-^ 

1. Fail* l4a. 

X Fun, 14a. 

3. TTbnngl-Wdk, Bomo, Xsatc&ra, Yt^ksh 

HU. Hbomu, nU^dle 

Ximign, IB; Mobongi, 7. 

4. (Bnoda), 27; Xsaksni, 2B; 
Mcibdngi^ 7. 

X B^4. 

0. TiMTCf;, 4. 

7. BujafBttpoto)u IBv, 

SL CL Conpi^ 4 » SaagiL. 4. 

X fiafut# 2 ^ j. Lamnctii. 4 j BanibaoH, 

Itfakka. S3 ; Nj{^. 24 ^ SoiigA, 

XamamJ* 7. 

10, Bofut. 25. 

]]. Amwiml, lx 

X). An^icHt Ethiopia, 22, 

I, Rt^ipSa. 

X Kakn,2X 

3. BanTA, EmAp UlMuigi, I8 l 

4. F. U1iangi+ 47 $ Mnnpa^ IX 

X Ubflnffl-AinngallB, Weik^ IX 

0. FaUf* 7. 

7, 

X Viiii4£mp 2X 

0. Mohaagip 7 ; Shaci 15. 

la Bali, 4 

11. tJhimp^SX 

Xj, Bakoto, 23 ; Bala, 4 f 7j 

Kako, Yaug<7tH, 25,r 
Xr K(jtriiickJPi 25. 

HftknU, liaoktitn, Mongo-AkHi» BaiKm- 
go-Monn, IX 

1. Ubfingi. 2X 

X Bfikotii,SX 

3. MahkapSX 

4. Sftnga, 23 ^ L. ULingi, Congo, 4, 


M—«ml4. 

X tV3figa-MQi3gnll% IR 
0. Molnnjzi, 7; KppxSI; Ccicvgo, 4. 

7. Sang^„ SX 
X Congp , 4. 

X|, Coqgo, 4. 

X^ Ubangi, 4. 

X. Snnga, 7. 

Xi. Sianfey FaBi, Sh 

K— 

1. Fail, 4 

± Mubangi, 7. 

I 3^ Babangi^Monnlniiulu, 12. 

4. Bonxn* 23 i. Mongmiiii. 20. 

£an3Bi:r 2B i ArtmtimL, 16. 

B Biuazn, 20; Kgomba, Mobijigl, diri, 
MongiUia, IB I Tuait^ IX 
Od. Banzo, 2B. 

7. ^Soxido, tt. 

X MongTiiHiih 29. 

9. SantOt Lildffli, Boirokp Dloogimulip IX 

10. BOfixftT^ liSdlnilp Ho^nkl'p Motigwiiidl^ 

IX 

IL tr. Congo, 4. 

XX|. Bafigala, 4. 

NXj. BangaK 21. 

O—- 

l-N 10. 

2. Miif»Dgl, 7* 

X UMnH*#. 7. 

4. L. Ulmiiii, 7 £ Ban^ ^ « Blffflgwacdl, 
2X 

X Monj|Wiiifli« MongaUdi^ Coi^ 24. 

X Mongwandi, 2S ; Banzip 29. 

7. SEobsngl, 7, 
a Coa^ 4, 

0. Mohangip 7 * Xgapfo, 27 ; Congo. 4 i 
Uhon^ 23. 

10. Mohangi 7 . 

11. Mhtutt,4. 
li. HbiniU 4, 23. 

IX Mhnm, 2X 
14 Mhiun, 23. 

Xi. Faivl4ii, 

X^. Monjia. 13. 

BoA|}i:ei^. lx 

Babi. Mohangi !« Ababna !, IBa. 

P— 

1. Mongirandi, 20; /Anile, X 

X Mohuigl, 7 ; WKmh Uhaugl^ 23L 
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f—tmid. 

1L YAkoiniti 18. 

4. E«uiu. Gcihti, Vedfi, KnknA, 

IS. 

5 . Zuiiits IS, 23 s NuLk&m, Abonduiv 

MqngwajKli, AidaiD, 18. 

(L EtABlay JaIIa, 7. 

7. Zimkp IT. 

^ 7: iCrialpiiA^ £3. 

9* 01$ I tanjden 
10. Zajiilr.& 
lU Zondo <E. <rf IS. 

12^ Ztijid<>» S. 

Xj. Zukdcp 20. 

Xj- GobHf Bubu» Id ; Ulwip Kni^ £3i 

u.tnwisi.7* 

Q— 

2. F. DbAn^, 23 ; 7 ; EaIa* 4; 

3. Frin. [4ji. 

4. Upper UlM&D^-MDsgaliAf. 

Ki Baiiza, OolKtt^ Y«in^ VAkovnA^ 
NsAkimi, 18, 

3. ZuDde, 17. 

3. l!)8(Z4mle!J. 

7. 17* 

Zuidr^ 17* 


K lU^ 23, Rh 

2. Td d Afm^ a PI. T. G. IIatim. 

3. pL 2^, XiicliiifaJ. 

*, Int€rnat. AriL fgr Ethnus^,, B*ml 2, 

H. 5^ I^. SchurtL. 

5. Vhi^f tijtd CiiM ef V^ntml Afiim, ^lAdoMl. 
6L Rdfl {jf lAe JSfjjfi, Tremeamt, 

7p t-flu Jfdjriiiq. 

Sebmcbu 

Br Bcitiab Mnaenni. 

0. d t^iflljiii«U n, PL ivi. 

10. Olilcwi* S7i 

11. .4incAi itdrfMd^e ^minik^ 

12. Adtrnjjiru m Equuimtii Afritn, Du t Tnailf ti. 

li 3. Ccngi^ 2^i*jfr and thi Xitv* Mi^ckk'itlniJFf;. 

14. CiiGfciien dt m^mcffmpL HJknof., MadIul 
Ha. Cotkftion ^Hc^.p Kulti^ 

la. jlfw, Ttrrutrtn f.W.» Ilf* 2* 1. 

IB, </ei3rpt Grti^eU amd (Ae (?on^ II, JoluutoiL 


0— ct^nfd, 

3. Zonde, 19^ 

10. MoliwigipT; 
X|. Zaitilf i li, 23L 
Xj. Zimde*19L 
Xr U. Mobaogi* 7. 
X,^ 14. 

Bnia, 


R—=- 

1, ZtuwKlT. 

2^ Zmde, 4. 

5. Zimdi!, 4. 

4. Zwlc, 17. 

6v Znibdfi. 17. 

CL Zmule* 4. 

7p S^uule^ 4. 
if Zimde^ 17* 

t. 8 ; UWigi* F. Ubuifi\ 23: 

Molunip,?^ XgB|nip57* 
iO* Zander 10 j OobTs. Vairi 

YflJcomA. tS j Mjmbuigt, 1. 

11. Dhangi, 23. 

12. 

X*. X. Buixil Gobii* YaluxuA^ V®drti IS. 
Xj. ^undet, 17. 

X^ ZAmleip 4, 

X|i MobAngl, 7^ 


17. Btiyal G«Dg. Mnsf Qia, 

IS. Feb., 1!)22, Dr. Miwa. 

ISa. Canga, Mkr., 1023^ Dr. Hai». 

1 Oi ilmri ^ Afn<xtt Up Schwidiifiiitltp. 

20. TVdiel# in <7. 4fdm^ 1, 280, PetboridCp 

21. HnudbcKik \a iFe EtJiiia||. CfllL In Ibituli 

MiWffttm, 

22. Lepdoa, i, m* 

23. Jahrirnck dtit Skidii&ckcn /if 

\%fUi^J:umltr sm VITI, lDli-21. 

24. lfJH9trUiti Viyik^kundtr, Dr. (L Ba»i?bmp 

25. Adamamt-DmiUckt Kammut E^ptdition, 

li^Kl-4> i^£aAfg(A 

2S. DeutecAcr Katomal ttirmn, a 

27. BoifJe dH Chad^ Dybonld^ 

28. /pa A/rihtud^tkitn Urmld^ l^nacr. 

29. Ffltri k-on^ £iipi Tboim^^ 

ISO. Cr^pnimgdir KmUur^ Frobenlna. 
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Ixt)£L\ n. 

jTfcf Bifmnw ^ ta Ftp* 


Ababiu, 1 OX^ 

A^ttrlia, 

Ailjimiiw», IS. 

AilAmawa, Ss. Bl, D4. Fl. F4b. 

Afiicftt E., CSv 
Ak^bu Mongo-, ^idt SL 
AniAili, KL 

Aooimt £thiopi»^ A2, KX|. 

Andf!iit >1 LSbvii, Al. Cl, I>1, FI, OL 
Aru^ioiip Rllj Noi 
Azantle, vtdi Zand^^. 

B«htingA, 

Billet, K&, KUK 

Bagirmi. A3^ F&, FIL G2, Jl. 

Jliilm K5. Uk LID, LXi, gip Q2, QX*. 

BaioU, 18, LXji, Stt 
Bdkubi, BoknU, LX^ XKX 
BawU. K-l. 

BvtgiiU, XX|v KX^ 

BuiluitiL LX;i- 

B*iLrii,L3, NL X5, XD, NIO f, Olp 04, 
05, P4, KID. 

Bonu* QL RXj. 

BapotOp tfvlie 
Buwjw-Modo, LXx. 

BiAtA, C4, iH. 

Bombwa, K*X 
Bcnio, FX,, UX^ 14, K3, 

BubUp FX^ 

Boja, X7. 

Bnikhiofigo, OX^ 

BiiUEttip is. 

Bwaka, IS, Q2- 
Bwaka ol 17. 

Coo^, ML Mfi. MS, MXi. 05. 08, Oft* 
Cndgi3-3Tot);gAlU, Mo. 

CongOi N., Id. 

OongB, U.. HXi. 12,13, JX,* KS, 

NIL 

Deck, B2. m, H5,18. 

Dinka, DOL 18, 

£. Affi»,C5, 

£. Libya (Andcnt), ride libjB. 

Bthkkpup Amenl^ A% KJCj. 

Fplil, J3; J5, J7, J8, Jllp Jia, JXj^Kl, K„ Nl. 
OXv qfl. 

Frrocli Ubni^, rii£e Ubuigt F. 

Fnni, C3; FiD. 

Qmlmu Jfti JX^ 


GamA, FXi. 

Gill, 17, NB. 

Gobii, n, 18. P4, PXj. Hi, Rift, RXi* 

UinA, A3. 

Kaka. L2, LX,. 

Knir, Ubuigip PX^ 

Kordoliuu C2. 

Knj, DID, U. 

KuatE. AI2. 

Kvnjigo, K3. 

Ukkip A*, Aft to All iEmL), AH.'AX,, 
AXi. D6. DX,, F5. 

Libcngi, virf« Bwnka. 

Ubyar A.* tndt Ancbaik E, Ubya* 

LikroiUXftp XIDL Oil 
Loongo^ JlD. 

IfimiuiUp R9> 

Lna, 

tu U hHTi i gt , vide TJbua^ L 
Makka, H4. HX^, Kft. M3. 

Mamlnj*, FX* 

Manjio, K* di H2. 18. 14, OX^ QX,- 
Mnirhi, F3. 

Mbe^. A$. 

Mbomn, K3. 

Mbiim. Oilp OIS. 013, OIL 

Mbiui, vide Dawngo-Mcfio. 

Mt'coo, Ancient, A2, KX^. 

Mobangi, 18, K3p K4, LB. LX„ Mfl, X2* N6, 
02, 07. OQt OlO. GXj, P2. Pflv QL Q3, 
QIC, RB, Rift. R12. RX4. 

Mckingi. K.. 18. 

Moln«^, X.W.. n. 

Molwnin* 03. gXj. 

I Mongiillap 17, Xfl, 05. 

MAugallii. vide Congo. Obonjji 
Mongo-Aki:4ii« LXj. 

MoflgTOidi, XL NS, Nft, NIOL 01 L 04, 05, 
06, PL P31 

MccnbuDdiL, N3. 

Mnndimg. 1)3. F4tf, F7p. 

AXj* II, 

Ngapo. X4, Mik 08, KB. 

Xgil^ ^ 

Nfonil^r X6. 

Ngumiim, LX|. LX^ 

Xfgcfia, AX^r 
XJeni, J13» Kft. 

Nortli Congow Hobongi. vidt Omigo, tit« 
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X««kui, K3, K4, P4, PS, Ql, 

Nabu, 15 . 

Pi»Ww,FXr 
Rubi, H5, UX^. UX 4 . 

8 «buigm KU 

Sfikiuii. nidr Xmkara. 

Sms*, Hi, U5, a«, H7. ttX„ HX,. J4. J12, 
JI 3 , K8v Ka, if4, M7. 

SuigK. X., MX,. 

Suk, US. 
fibiui, LD. 

Sbilluk. m t, ¥A. 

StAiiJjy F*1K MX„ lA HX,. PB, 

South Aduiuuirm, Aibunumi, S. 

Ted# TibDrti, DX D7, D8, DX^ El, £2, El. 
Ibiutg, K0, X6. 

Ihiou, AX,. 

UhuigL HS, HX„ la, Ui. MI, OB. <J10. BO, 
Bll, RIX 


Uhiuigf. Frencb, U. PS. Ql, <j2, KO. 

Ubung) Knie, PX,. 

UbMigi, Wer. lA M4. MX,, W. 

Uhtti^, Up^, FX,. 
tliBugl.HuQgalb, LS. Q4. 

Ubungi-Wtlkiw KX <i*. 

Upper Congo, UliBiigi, Mobiuigi. tide Congo^ 
U., oto 

Vedii, H, tj4. RI«>, RX,. 

Welle, L6. 

Wclb-Ubongi, tide Ubaiigi'WicOoi 
YoJtotou, K3, ra, F*, Q*, RIO, RX,. 

Vaageruv LB, LX,. 

ZMKle, D£, OS 1, K3. L7. X7. PI. PB, P7, PU1, 
PIO to Pis; I'X,. QB. QO T. Q7 to tja. 
gX, ?, QX» Ri ID BR RX,. BX„ 


VDL, IrV. 


If 
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Research CoiHUtittee for the Atehacio^^l Ex^aratim of Derbyshire Cavee, 
{Royal Anthropotoffieal IwtittHe and British Association.) 

Rkfort No. 3. 

excavations at mother GRUNDY’S PARLOUR, CRESWELL CRAGS, 

DERBYSHIRE, 19-24. 

[Wiru PiJiE XXTT .] 

By A. Leslie Abmstsoxo, FJS.1., F.SA. 

With o RcpoH vti the Anhml Remains by 3. WiifUiD jACKiSOK, MjSc., FjSB., 
Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Mfiseum. 

The site forming thft subject of this report ts a rock-sbeHcr situated in the fotefiont 
of the cave koown as .^lother Qnmdy’a Padoiu at Ctaswell Crags, Derbyshire. 
(Onl. Map 1-mrh scale Sheets, Derbyshire XlX and XX, Nottinghamshire XU.} 

The cave itself is a chamber, 22 feet wide by 35 feet deep, at the eastern extremity 
of the Creswell ravine. It U on the nodhera stde, and was the last cave of the seties 
explored by Sir W, Boyd Dawkins and the late Bov. J. M. Mello between 1S74-9, 
Their exploration of Mother Grundy’s Farlonr is described in the (). J, Oeoloyiatt Soc., 
voL 30.1879. 

Previous Esuatations. 

The original work included an examination of port of the main clumber and the 
whole of the eostem passage (Fig. 1, A and B). The remainder of the cave {Fig. 1, C} 
is believed to have been dug under the direction of the late Dr. Laing, of NewtastJe, 
in or about ]8S7, but no record thereof appaam to have been publLthed, and the 
piescut whereabouts of the finds is unknown. 

Sir Wm. Bo)rd Dawkins’ report {QJ.6.S,, 1879) gives the section at the cave 
entrance (Fig. 4o) as :— 

(1) White calcareous sand. No remains. 

{4} Rerl sandy cave-earth. Bones, etc., 9 feet G Inches. 

(5) Surface soiL fi inchuL 

The section opposite Chamber B included two additlotkai layers separating 
No. 1 and No. 4, vk,:— 

(2) Ferruginous sand. Bones, 1 foot. 

{3) Stiff Red clay. Bones, 6 inubes. 
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The depofiite io Chamber B consisted of white sand (1), fed cisy (3), whieli 
uicreosed in ttudcness to 3 feet, and red sandy cai*e^ith (4) which in the centre 
was 3 feet 8 unihes thick luid filled it in places entirely to the roof. Layers 2 and 3 


ScCTlOht. 


Tia £ 





?iM iMitA EKC^Vl<^rC&- 

.. T"- ^ 

fXL'r, 



Fia-t. 


TVncAi. Section. 



pig 4 b , 

noi I TO 4 h— rtAX axa eBPci)0}ei or MOtasR oatrsniT’a r^uLLouB iocAT^Ttoint. 

were strata not found in aa}' other CreswcU cave and represeated the oldest 
hMsihferous horinm of the senes. The containiMl atumal remains were Il3^nii, 
Bison, Hipiopotamus, and Rhinoceros (fi, lepfarhinus}, Xo artifoefn were present. 
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A. Li^ue Akmstrono.— E^rmvaiioiM at Mather Grutidr/v Parlour. 


The red tave-es&itit ^Fig. in) was eorrekted with the red sand Einderlying the 
upper eave-eartli and breccia of the Ec^bin Hood and Chuxeh Hole eaves, the contamed 
animal reDiains being Hywna* Fo 3 t, Bear, BIS014 Eeindeer, Hoistj Woolly Rhinoce™ 
and Hlepbas. 

Man waa repieaentod by implcmenti^ oI flint and qnortaite and by fragmeiits 
of (our human ekeletnns. uU hetonging to childrcD and youths. Ttvo sikiiliy tvere 
lecroveied* one in Chamber A and one in Chamber Bp described respectively a^ “ round ** 
and long headed*” The long etnll, found in Chamber B, was at a depth of t feet 
9 indies beneath the surface, at that point in contact with, the roof ^ and 19 feet G uichea 
from the entrance. Above it were the vertebra of n tibioii and a qiiartjdte aplmtor. 
In view of recent develcpments thia aknit may be tnote important than was then 
realwfl. AU the hanian remains occurred in the rod sand, but those m Chamber A 
were in strata disturbed hy repeated digging and by burrowing sjiimah. None were 
coDiddered to bo of Pleistocene age, tliougb it is stated tbal^“ the conditions under 
which the skuU in Chamber B was diacovensJ wrere such that it might have been 
taken to have belonged to one of the Pdieolithic inbabitanfa of the cave, had not 
the e^lomtinna been conducted with all possible vigilance—though found 19 feet 
0 inches from the entrance and 2 feet 9 inches from the snrtaoe, it cannot be looked 
upon aa belonging to the age of the red sand^ although the pa^ge wus completely 
blocked up in ptacca and there were no obvioua evidences of flMturhance around it.” 

Having regard to the discoveries made recently outaido tliU cave and to the 
general advancement of knowledge since 1&T9, a critical examinatiou of these human 
renmins by a modern anatomist is highly defiimHe and might yield important 
result^.* 

The Recest EaccavATtoxs, 

The arched entrance to Mother Ormidy^B Paflour is In a bw cliS onlv 30 feet 
distant from the Creawell to Worksop road^ A comparath'cly level platform extends 
the full width of the cave and 15 to 18 feet in front of it, from the margin ol which 
the ground falls steeply to the mud 10 feet below {Pig, 2)» This platform, which 
faces souths ia protected at its western estromity by a projection of the cHfi (Figi. 2 
and 3), and ia further sheltered at that point by an overhanging slab of rock. The 
lake, which now 4x%Lipies the ravine, is an artlflcial one. In Pleistocene times the 
ptetlorm was probably 30 to 40 feet abuvo the stream, ond^ as it commands the 
volley and it conaidemble prospect eastwards, wotdd, with its dry shallow cave m 
the rear, ofier to Polaiolitbh! m^o a deaiTable place of eoeoinpmeat. Aoce^ to 
the cave having been protecte4l since 1887 by meons of u barricade (Fig. 2^ the face 
at which the former excavations terminated had been left almost undisturbed^ An 
axoziuiiation of thia face in May, 1923* yielded flint iokea und other evidence suggesting 
that the cave pktform had not been eicavated*^ Trial hdes confirmed this, and 
located the presence on the shelEored westenj side, of a living and workshop aite- 

* Etfoftft arc feeing mmty to trace ihrse ibultH, but Tuve, m kr, been iiiiJuw»fuL—JLLJt 
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Tie centre portioa of the pladomi waa found to \m occupied by a krgc kkIc, or 
block of fallen stone (Fig. At the east aide only iK^ty traces of occu|iation. 
were obtaioedt but it h proposed to nmko 0 moru tioroiigJi eKaminatioD of this 
area fiubseqtieiitly. 

Excavations were conmicncerl at the west end by the writer and 3Ir. G. A. 
Garfitt, F.S.A., in April, 1924, and carried on, at jUiort int^n-als, until the middle of 
October. Owing to the proximity of the site to the road adequate protectioD could 
only be secured by filling m the excavation daily, after protecting the working face 
with large akbu of lizuestc^ne. This nece^tated the removal and replacement of 
1 to 1J tons of earth and stones on each vmt, which, together with the careful rieving 
of the earth and examination of the stones raiaav«d,haa rendered progresa slow^ and 
only 100 square feet of the platform has been excavated, as indicated in shaded Uara 
upon Figs. I and S, 


DescBipnaN of the LAYsas. 

The trial trench across Area D (PJann Fig. 3), revealed five distinct layers of 
etratifieatiou (Fig. 4)^ and agreed in general with Dawkins' section of Chamber A 
(Fig- 4o), viz.:— 

(1) Basement beik of yellDwiah-white galcareouB sand and stores. 

(2) Yellow cave-earth and stones, 0 inebes. 

(3J Red sandy cave-earth and. atotxas, 2 licet 6 inches. 

(4) Surface layer prior to 1078, G inches. 

(5) Throw out from prevtoua excavations, 6 inches to 9 indms. 

This fiection (Fig. 4) wns constant over the whole of the area excavatedi though 
towards its southern margin No, 3 increased in thickuiess to 3 feet and showed signs 
of dipping towards the vaUaji the containod stones ai the same time becoming larger 
and more abundant and the fiiut mipleniarLts fBner, 

The turface layer (No. 5) eonristed of cave-earth and dark IiumuS;, 

materia] thrown out in previous excavations, os iuiilaiicod by the presence of teeth 
of bison and Jivfena above the remtmnts of coal fires and clay pipes. The lower 
portion was a tangled moaa of roots. 

The oH sujface (No, 4) averaged 6 inches thick and was comisosed of dark 
sandy humus, very matted with roots. It contained charcoal and aab^, fragments 
of recent and modia^vat pottery and tiles^ bones and teeth of recent animals, several 
sherds of Romano-British anti Late Celtic waros, and a few ftakc^i ol flint and flint 
implements, of late type, where the layer gradually intermingled vrith the red cavc- 
canb underlying it. 

TAc f«l euve-earfk atal stones (No* 3) varied from 2 feet fl inches to 3 feet in thick* 
nesft, and represents the most importaut layer of the series and » separately described 
Ijitor. 
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TAe y^me cawearth and etoncs {No. 2) ytas not mors tlinn 5 bcb«£ tlitck. 
wotk in the Hole C&ve has defined tliis horusou as that of the Lnwer ^locL^tema 
occupatbn. It contained a few flint flakes and implements, goneraU^ quite perfect 
and showing only signs of use, which su^ests that th^ had been lost and 

trodden into the sub-soil. Chipped quartzite implementB, flakes of quartzite^ and 
bones and teeth of Pleistocene animals, including Lion, Eeindeer, Hywna, Wool^ 
Rhinoceros, Manunoth, Hotso and Bison were found in this layer. 

The flint artifacts found deepest in the yellow sand were almost', or entirely, 
unpatinated. Those on the surface had the distiuntive cream patina of the layer 
above (No. 3). 

Tht Batftntnt-bed of yellow calcareous sand (So. 1) is the lowest stratum of the 
Creswell caves and b unlossiliforous. 

Layer A’o. 3. 

The red sandy eave-earth and stones (So, 3), 2 feet 6 incha thick, rested upon 
and merged almost imperceptihly into So. 2. It consisted of a concretion of large 
and atnaQ fragments of timestone scree, obviouHly derived from the destruction of 
the clifif above, cemented compactly together by red sandy cave-^rth, which com¬ 
pletely filled all the intecstjeea. In placea the cave-earth was diEcoloured hv the 
action of fire and adrabeture of wood ashes. The whole stratum was implemen- 
tiferotts and coDtained engraved bones, flbt and hone implements, quartzite pebble 
iJCft-boilera, hundreds of split bone fmgmcntB, many showing traces of fire, animal 
bones and t^tha 

The irnplementa, particularly those from the lower and middle portions of the 
layer, hear a distinctive creamy-white patEna, smooth and lustrous, and frequently 
encrusted with concredoaa of lime, or stalagoiite. 

The stones contained in the layer varfed in size from small piecea up to slabs 
2 feet a inches, by 3 feet, by G iochca thick, and became more numerous as the etlge 
of the platfonn waa approached, compelling the constant use of an iron bar to Jialoflge 
them. This, however, was not without its compeiiBations, for whereas the corre¬ 
sponding layer in the interior of the cave (No. 4 of the 1876 eicavatious) had been 
coueiderably disturbed by digging and by hurrowing animals, the rtony natnre 
of the layer outride bad prevented auch and preiiervcd the contents intact. 

The contained implements and the animal remains clearly indicate that this 
assortment of rock and dSbris represents a slnw aexjumuktion eit ending over a 
considerable space in time dnring which an entire change in climatic conditiona 
and in fauna harl taken place. 

Owing to the nature of the deposit, well defined taycra of occupation wwie not 
to be etpected, and were only present at the extreme top and bottom of (he stratum. 

Flint implements and bones fractured by man were moat mimcKms in the first 
12 inches aWe the basement bed of yellowish white sand (No. !) and suggested 
almost conrinuoua occupation during the deposition of thot portion. They were less 
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Bbonctimt m t]t« nut 9 thougli And a mope coffiml occupation geema 

to be mdk^tefL In tbe top $ mches tbey a^in became liiirly AbiiodJint, 

These diSerencee are maiidy numerical and in the nAture of zones^h no COjfPA- 
aponding layers were definable. For the purpose of ilLfferontiBtmg between the 
implemeota the eectibn (Fig. 4) haa been divhled into four portions, agreeing in 
general with this ton^ difltributiozi of the implemente, ami termed :— 

Axjv.—Comprising the yellow cnyc^-eafth {No. 2) and 6 inches above that levd. 
Contained engravingSp bone tools and fiint impfemeiita of Aarignadan 
facks. 

LohPtr Middle .—9 inches in thickness mid practically eontinuous with the Base. 
Flint implements abundant, 

Afiiy/e.—9 [Dches in thicknessH Flint implements least abamlant. 

Upper Middle, —fi inches in thickness, Ffakea and flint implements of Ajsilian 
and euHy Tard^oisiaii otdtiue fairly Abnndazit. 

So far as cironnistancea permitted it, the red-c*vo earth {No, 3) was excavated 
in a aeriea of vaitica] slices, 12 inehea in breadth, andp where poesibloi each slice was 
examincfl in homontal layers 3 inches to 6 inches thkk, in succession from the 
top downwards. 

CoMPABisoN OF THE Baae akd MiDi)LE Zo^xa. 

As might bo expected, there is a mariced distinction between the two extremiriofi 
of the section. The flint iniplementg and engruvod bones from the Ba^je present 
Upper Palaolitbie facies, those from the top of the Upper Middle, Axilio-Taxdenoisiaii 
facies. 

—The fauna) difiercocea between the Base and the Upper Middle aro 
equally maiiked, as the following table will flemonatiato i -— 



Base. 

Lower 

Middle. 

Upper 
Middle. Middle. 

Bbon prwciuj „ . 

r « 

* 

m m 

Hyama (£f. 

- . t 

* 


Mammoth «. 

. « w 

* 


Rhinoceros ( R* iichorhin ru) 

* * • 

m 


Wolf 



m 

Horae (t Equus rohii^irs) 

* ' * 

« 

* • 

Ox ^ ^ 



4 ■ 

Lion (FcUjr t^pelwa) 

Evindeer (Cerrw^ iargjidn#) 

f ^ * 

» . * 

* 


Red dwr (Cervtii ebpAu^) 


« 

• * 


Fig .. 

* Otw frsRmmt d anUar near the bottom of tlie Zcci& 
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The pteseace ol Lion in the Base majr be contompoiaiT aitb the older eeriea of 
chipjied quartzite implementa found there, thou^ it u recorded also at Favilond. 

UyoMia ja reptasented ohieBy by teeth and caproIJiea. It was abimdont in 
the correeponding layer of the cove intenor, Horae and Bison are abundant, 
especially the former, which seems to have formed the staple food of the cave-d wdlera 
on this site, from the Lower Middle onwards. 

The bones are all highly minenillzed. Those from the lower levels of the Base 
and from |>ocketa of red cavo'earth are hard and smooth with a polished Kurface, 
but those found between the stones are more brittle and have their surfaces [mrlially 
destroyed by the action of roots. 


The Bask Zose, 

QuarlziU iniple»tent9.—lii the lowest stratum (Fig. 4 ('2)) four nidely chipped 
quartzite implements were found, three chipped pebble sempeta and six of 
quartzite. In the light of evidence snbsequendy obtainerl in the Pin Hole Cave, 
these are probably referable to Moustetian times, and are ri milar to thoae figured ftom 
the Bqbin Hood and Church Hole cav® in the Ilj76, pp. 350, 351. The 

implements are adapted for uae in the hand, the smooth surface of the pebbles being 
left at the butt end. in each care. Five are figured (Fig. 5 (1), (3), {3J, (4) and (6)). 

ilenTth—At the top of the yellow- cave-earth (No. 3). 3 feet from the clifi face, 
where marked (E) on Plan (Fig. 3). a dednitc hearth was found, roaghly dreular 
in outline. This had been constructed by scooping out a cap, 9 iachis deep, in 
the yellow cave-earth and Iming the sides with tabular fragments of limestone, as 
seen in tlic photograph (PL XXJI), Fig. 6 reprerenting the central rection of the 
hearth. From the ashes, what piovcii to be a piece of hLammoth jvoiy can be seen 
projecting. The surrounding sand was burnt to a bright red for a coiMiderabls 
area beyond and beneath the Bre-hole. Black ashes, frogmentfi of split and chaired 
bone and stone pot boilera filled the hearth to a depth of 13 inches, .Amongst the 
ashes were numeroofi fiakes of Hint and rcDLoaota of implements crackled and 
destroyed by the heat (Fig. 8 (9h (14), etc.), alw) a charred hi-®na tooth and the 
iragment of 3fainmoth i\*oty referred to above (Plate XXfl, Fig. 7). 

Around the hearth were great quantities of bone eplintera. bones split bngi- 
tudinatly for the extraction of marrow after having been roasted in the fire, bone 
marrow scoops, Fig, 10 (2), siiniLar to the examples from Harborough Cave 
figured in this Joatnal, vol. liii, p. 408 j Fig. 5, flint flnfctsi and Implements, a few 
bone tools and the pieces of engraved bone, described later. 

It was evident from tha abuitdanoe of burnt ston«, and of objwta similar to 
thoee enumerated, that fires bad been constantly bidlfc at this place during the 

gradual deposition of the Bare. Lower Middle and Middle zones. 

Throughout the section the moat ptoUfic area was mthtu a radius of 4 feet of 
this point. The sheltered nature of the position no doubt led to ita releetion, but the 
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presence there of a recess in the cliff face was probablir abo a factor* ThLi ree^ 
(Fig. 3) is 2 feet G iaebes wide* 1 foot 2 inches deep;, and 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
anil forms a mtixnil “ iogJe nook,” bavitig a wide slab of limefitonfi as a seat at the 
required height. That it had been the favourite sent of the flint workers of the 
Base and Lower Middle, the abundance of chippiugs around it testified 272 pieces, 
exclusive of 12 imptemenia, were riKovered there in a cubic foot of matoriaL 



no. 0 .— OFumura Lmfloie^cts wlailea fbok a,i3C mi^lL 


A well wom circular haimneritone^ or |>oiinrlerf ioches in dminetef and 2 inches 

tbiekj of quartzite, v!m found in a crevice in the corner of tlie ** ingte.?^ 

Boh 6 (ihjecis .—At the hearib levcL and 2 feet distant from it, iragmentaiy 
portions of two important bone objects were lying* The first (Fig. 10 (3)) is a piece 
of cylindrical rod, part of the shaft of a bone point, beautifully worked in reindeer 
antler ami polished amooth. It is 4B oim. long, & imn. in extreme diameter, tapeiiog 
to T| mm. 
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TliL* second object (Fig. 16 (4) } is tbe bevel end of ft aiogle bevd boce {x^int, 
43 mm. long, S nuii. estrerae dianicter. This may also be ol remdeef antler, but the 
materiiU is uncertaiiL 

A few tools of ruder workmatushlp were fouudi^ worked in. each case out of 
ftactured pieces of bone* Fig. 17 (1), {4) have oblique ejida smoothed by rubbings 
and with tie angles roimded by use, F%, IT (2)^ (5) are awK each con^iderabty worn 
at tie point. 

TbE E!ffOXAVriCG3. 

Throughout the excavations careful obsorvation has been kept for cngmveil 
atone or bone, and every fragment of bone upon whkb there was the least likdihootl 
of on engraved sathoe was brought away and subjected to close sorutuiy after washing 
and drying. 

Nearly 500 have been eiamined, but only three pieces have proved to be 
engraved. 

In each instance they are fragments of the hard lustrous bone found in the top 
of the yellnw cave earth and in pockets of the red cave-eartb* On all other bones 
the surface, when cleaned, is genendly found to be too much corroded for the 
preservation of fine engraved lines. 

PL XXrit Figs. 2, 3, 4, shows photographs, and Fig. 15 {!), (2) and fS) real sbie 
outline tracings of the three specimens. The most important, PL XXll, Fig. % 
and Fig. IS (31, t* believed to repte^ut a reindeer. The engraviDg is freely executed 
with a clean cut ineised Ime. the technique of which is considered by Mr. Miles 
Burkitli, F.S.A.H to be Auiigiiaciaii. 

pi- XXII, Pig. 2, tmd Fig, 15 (1) h a reiiHiaiit of a laige engraving. The 
piece lecovEieil beers the head of the animnl, probably a Bison. There are also n. 
ficrica of cuia and groups of et^ved linee on the eun ed angle of the bone which 
that it onginally formed part of a decorated bone object. 

PI. XXII, Fig. 4, and Fig. 15 (3) in veiy hagmentniy but an interesting piece. 
The surface of the bone U flat, the engraved lines are deeply incised and appear 
to represent part of the head and horns of an anlmuJ, lielieved to he a Rhinoceroe. 
Representations of the Rhinoceros are rare in Palseolithio a^t^, only sk are figuie<l 
in Reiimch'a RipertQirr de i'Art Quaf-fmaire. Three o( the best are reproduced 
lor comparison with the Crcawell example in Fig. 15 (4>, (B). {^}, from Fontde- 
Ganme and Lounlea rospectivdy. The engravings are contaraporarv with the hearth, 
in close proximity to which they were found. One specimen, the Reindeer, shows 
slight biguft of biimiuga 

In addition to the above, a piece of bone 5 inches long was found in the hearth 
area, upon which a drawing can be traced which seeraa to be nti animnl pinahtr to 
the 1875 example, but, on account of fiasures in the bone and the etching of the surface 
by roots, is rendered too uncertain in character to be classified as an er^raving. 

-Flint lApfeNten/s—These will be distiissed later, from each zone oonsocutivdy. 
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Lower Middle. 2oxs, 

The general character of thhf &>ne h in ag'neemmt with the deaerription given of 
the Baac, 

Flint implements and flakes were vcij numerous onrl distributed fairly equally 
throughout the thickness. Two pieces of Mammoth ivory were found. 

Bon^ ofrjeefo —The most important hod wa$ an object of Bcmdeer bone, smooth 
and with an ivorydike appeamnee. It has beejo rubbed down to a Bhacp edge at 
the end, shows signs of considerable use, and w'ouid prove a suitable tool for skinning 
purposes (Fig. Ifi(l)). 

Several bone “ ntaftow sooops ** wete foond (Fig. 16 (5) )* 

Middle Zone. 

The flint implements and flakea here were le^ numciona than in the lower 
laycia but fredy distributed. Remains of Reindeer wrere repfeaented by one fragment 
of antler only, which occurretl near the bottom of the tone. Horse waa abundant. 
So* primig^iii* and Cemi* tJaphu^ were pnisent. Tmcea of Bm were noticeable 
but no definite hearths or pieces of charcoaL 

Bone fj&jfd *.—A bone awl, formed from the nplint bone of Horae, with the 
point broken off and bearing distinct s^gn» of rubbing, or use, was the only bone 
tool found (Fig, 17 (3)). 

Uffeh MinuLE Zone. 

Other than dint iinplemmtz^^ this zom yielded no reliee calling for special 
mention. The upper pordon merged gradually into the soil of the old surface layer, 
and upon the whole the red cave-earth was slightly darker in colour. Shelln. chiefly 
of Hdix fienwrolia^ were very ahundant. The artifacts were moat numerous withuj 
the area marked " F " upon tlie PUn (Fig- 3 )h 

Tue Fli^t Juvlemests. 

One thoiiaand five humiictj and fifty-seven flakes and pieces of worked flint have 
been found in the eouisa of the ^^eavations. 

Flint fe not native to the mte, and is not known to the writer to occur within a 
radium of 30 miles, even as im erratic in the glacial drift, Conseqaentty, every 
fragment found at CresweU baa been imported, and economy in the use of the material 
accounta for recogumetl types erf implements being here aoinewbat smaller in size 
than their Continental prototypes, also for the almost entire absence of cor^. Many 
of the flakes show signs of u«e^ but the material has beea^ on the whole, ui§ed rooro 
prodigally than it was upon rhe moorland sites of Yorkshire, of later (Transkional) 
date. 

It is significant that the grey ami block cherts which occur freely in Herbyobira 
and within 10 miles of C^reswel], are entirely absent, except in the Upper Middle where 
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10 pieces were observed. ITiis itiateriaJ ww frequenUv used in the Ttansitional 
uidastnes of the South Yorkshire Moors apd Peuaines.* 

The flint of Mother Gnindy's Parlom is u fine ijpulitir grej, or bincfc, chalcedoub 
>snut 7 m the form of stnnU nodules, bearing a smooth, thin, broi™ crust. Some of 
he shows tmeej of water-seouring, and probably the source of origin is to be 
looked for m Gladal drift to the South or East. 

The mdoatjy ta a whole is n rich one and include* most of the typical Upper 
Paleolithic fomm. * 

The iiFidommant implemcnta art bJadre witli retouched backs and points of 

(Figs, 6 and 7). Buriap are present but infrequent, and include examples 

fori' *' Kooill, .„d 

The ouutandii^ ami charecteristie implement of the Bose and Lower MHdIe 
Zon« IS a shouldered pomt, resembling a Sototrean point^^n, genemliv aadgned 
to the Upper Aungaacian (Fig, fl (S), (4), (6), (6)). 

tin Chatdperron and Gravette points and their modifi™- 

ns ( igs. j and 8). Sempers of ehsrseterutie types are present (rigs. Hi ami t i) 

^d«al^y m«Ufied towards the top of the section. In the Middle and Upper Middle 
the modiitcation of the ahonldore.1 point » y^ry evldoat, and the geaml tendency 
m form « towa«is geometric (Pigs. 0 and 13). Finally, Arilian and earij 
Tarienouuan n^rehtha «enr (F^. 9 and 13), induding the typical pvgmy burin, 
of which seven defimte eiainpJes have been recovered (Fig. 0,15 to 21). 

disrillrtr pmcticnlly impere^ptiMe. bat the 

th. "" »“> •« 

p «b.bl.p bp bnnlBg partial, tbroiighmit .n oiteiuiv, ptrioi in Urn, iL mar of 

Lr,. “f ' BMo^-ra.. L2b 

Hy®na Lion, an,I Reindeer. This periodic occupation waa continued until more 
^ climahc condirions led to a change in fnnnn. and the Rhinoceros and Reindeer 
place to the Horee and Biso,^ precticaUy eontinnoue occupation as a 
cnlW.^ gremnd, from the Reindeer period to the incoming of the Arilir^Tardcaoisiau 

TECHMqoz. 

The swonilnry flaking is of oscellejit workmnnaLip and, as a aeaenil rele 
re ouc IS ^ni lM?bw upwards. In the upper portion of rhe Lower Mi,Idle a W 

e imp mente flhow a bolder. Ires BkilbiUrebiiique, notably Fig. S (10) and (8), 

• iii. ^ 280. Anmtmnp. «8oaih Ycrtahire Warfare 
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rtfl. e.-{lK (S), (SJ. t4). (5), (fl]L S*.TS J tS). (loj. (13J. (HV {laj, low™ Hinnn j 

(8). dU (li). (1*1^ tlT), {IS), xmw t. (1.) 
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fiB. S.-^4)a-J, (UJ, sias; (1) to (3), (ft), (Q). (8) u> (lU 

(IS), [TITER KtOtlLE> (!■) 


(13), (18), (18), Lan-m hiddiu 
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wm . 0,-^1). t2Ji ( 5 ], ( 7 )^ {to), (h,. (13,^ . (,35 ^ 

(4), (A), lODttU ; (14) to (2l}Mid {2}) tni 1 ^), rri<BRiiiDDLC, ((,) 
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and Jd the Middk and Upper Middle a “nibbling''^ retoueli k j:tiii:ie«ahkr gcJiendly 
at All oblique angle and uivisihle on the upper fiu^et for ejcample^ Fig. 13 (3)* (9) 
do»dj resembling the MagdaleniAn retouch eeeu on Fig. fi (4). 

With few exceptiooa, the implemenhi are tuadc from t.nmcated dakes oa seen 
in Fig. 6 (4), (o)* (G)* (lU)i (15) and Fig. 13 (3), (9)» This is very noticeable in the case 
of the tempers, Fig. 19 (6) to (11), none of whkh show nay trace of the bulb. Upon 
a small propoTtion of the later scraperB, mdi as Fig. 10 {13), (14), Fig. 13 and on 
a few impkmGntB, snehas Fig. 12 (22) to (23), the bidb Li retained. Two-period 
workmg and double patination Li present on Fig. 7 (26) and Fig. 13 (34), (35), 

A large proportion of the implement found in proiimit}^ to the Bat^ hearth 
chow traces of 6ti?, mch i» Fig. 7 (2L), Fig. 3 (M), (9) and Fig. 12 (5). Fragments 
of s nuiubcr of welUmade implenienta destroyed in this maimfir were recovered. 

Bit>ken Unplcments nre; very numuroiui uud by carefully soitiiig the fragments 
it has been possible to effect re5ta in mujiy instanc^ss. notably Fi^r. 6 (3), (6), (10), (14), 
Fig. 7 (18). (23), Fig. 8 (9), (10), (U)* Fig. 9 (7), Fig. 12 (S), and Fig. 13 (1). The 
broken tools were commonest in the Upper Middle and the refits have been the 
fewest there. 

Signs of constant use, which has resulted in the smoothuig down and polishing 
of the tips and chipped edges of the impleaicnt, is conspicuotL£ upon Fig. 8 (0) at 
both butt and tip* Fig, lU (5) at the butt, and upon Fig* 12 (1*>), (21) at the tips. 

Iq general facies the industry resembles that of the Auriguaciau Station of Durand 
Riwl {I^ Eebi^res H), Dordc^c,* amongst the artiiaefa £rnm which those of the 
Bose and Lower iliddlo can be paralleled in almost every instance. Tiiis 
alsio has affinities and parallels with die Middle AurignadAU arkifnctH from 
Pavibind.* There ia abo a strildng roBcnibl slice in the Lower Middle and Middle 
series to the artifacts from the GrottCMle-Miirtuifive,^ Belginm. The series from the 
Mendip cave, Aveline's Hole,-^ has also close affinities, though the retouch at CraweH 
Li upon tbe wrhole finer, and the forma more ^Mmetrieol, and it appears probable 
that .Avdines Hole b comparable in time with the Middle and Upper Zones nt 
Mother Grundy's Parlour. 

The Tardenoiiiiin types recall of those from the Belghm Btatjoni flcscrii)cd 
by iL fjcon Ivequex.* 

IXFUKHirNTa FROM TliE BasE ZoxE. 

Symmetry anil delicate trimuiing characterisea thia aeries, of which the following 
are the most important pieccss* 

PoifUa, —Fig. 0 (2) found hi the red finnd at 3 feet 6 inches deep. Fig. 7 (18), 
Fig. 8 (4), (T), and Fig. 12 (2), (5), {6), (7), all fragmeutojfy pieces. Fig. 11(11). 

Eugene PittanJ Bod K. MooUiiirkm, CJ^D^t dwnrva, lOiS, jk 
^ W. boJIai, M.A Pavitaiid an Aurignacuin Statioa,*’ Hujiley McTnorial L9[3. 

■ tj3bfi9t» J- KsmaJ-Xandhn* .1. and tTh. Fniprjot, !>«?., 1023, 3f0. 

^ .P. A 1 >ftTijQ«p ttA I, iVocwUn^. p. 01 . 

* Lean LeuiM/**8taLtd(trt IB23. 
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1G2 A. Leslie AjuisTitoNQ.—Kxmtu/tonj at Mother Parlottr^ 

Shouldered —Fig* 0 (3)* 8 choice exampto extremely thia anil eompamble 

^vitii tlmt from tli^ Pin Hole C^ve (Fig, 14 (2)). nha Fig* 6 (5)^ botli foimd at a ilepth 
of 3 feet 6 inches. Fig. 5 (Jr) Is an implemeiiL and the only piece found 

which eiFibitfl the tjpieiil Mngdalenmzi retouch and supports die evidenco of the 
Pin Hole Cave ivoir point (Fig. H (1)rafetted to kto, 

Chdtdferron ptnftU are not confipicuom Fig. 6 (1) and Fig* T {9} are the only 
examples. 

Bladeg. —Fig. 6 {&) \ Fig. 7 (1), (H), the latter a thin microlrthic bkde of choice 
a-oTkfTLfknfthip I Fig* i L (2)* unpatioated ; (8)* notched [ Fig^ 12 (S). 

Burins, —Fig. 8 (1) polyhedral; (2J, (5) ordinaryj the ktter of tathet ttnnertaiu 
character; (7) acrew-driver ; (10), (U). (12) Koaille* 

Piercers .— Fig. S (34)j. Fig* 11 (T) an exquiMte drill of the tj*pe bdieved to have 
hem used for piercing the eye of bone needier* 

Scrapers.—Fig. 10 (1) an end ecraper oa a blade (3), (12), Fig* 11 (1) round, 
approaching the keeled type^ fluted on face and with eaeoches oa the aidea, and a 
recLoogulor comer. 


Lower htiDDLE ZuifE 

This none in pmcticaUy eontinuoua with the Base and diffei? bnt little fToni it, 
Pinnt^*—Fig. 0 (7), with the retouch earned around oil ito edgo$; Fig* 7 (22) on 
exquisite implement, veiy Aurigrmcbui in character (24)* 

Fig. 8 (IJ, {2)j (5Jf (0), (®)f (l<i)t roost of which exhibit bold steep chipping 
and fluted work; Fig, 12 (1) a fragmenL 

Shouldered poinU. —Fig. (fl), (1®)> Fig. 11 (9)^ frotn near the top of the zone and 
exhibiting modiGcation of the shoulder, 

Bkdes.—Fig. 6 (13), found at 2 feet fl inchea, shorn conaidcrable wear and has 
the ends trimm ed obliquely; Fig* T (23) has the tip worked tdightly concave and 
the retouch carried laterally down the blade a short distance, features also noticeable 
in Fig. 12116), (16) 5 Pig. 7 (4), (11), (16), Fig. 11 (4) , (17), Fig. 12 (4), (8), (9), (10), (14). 
Fig. 13 (21), BImUs vith of qcmcnve finds. Fig. 7 (13), Fig. 12 (11), (12), (13), 
(20), BUide* vrith Miqun tnd*. Fig. 12 (15), (15), (18), 

ChStdperKM ;xMiite.—FTg. 7 (*21), (25). 

GmvtBe points.—^Fig. 6 (10), (14), Fig, T (6), (7), (8) (an exceptioimlly finfi 
implemenl), (16), Fig. 8 (10), Fig. 11 (10). 

/'iwoers,—Fig. {2 (IT). 

Fig. 8 (3) angle. Fig. 9 (3) ordinary, (8), (9), (13), (23) anglfi. 
Fig. 13 (12), (18) Koaifie. 

A'iwt<ife!dyi«ce#.~Fig. 8 (U), (13), (16). 

Sorojpew.—Fig, ID (7), (8), (9), (ID) roima; tnd oa bUde (2); end (6); 
Fig. 11 (3), (5). 
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no. ), ji^E; f ^ lowER iuBi>t,s j (4|, ( 0 ). miodlk ; 

(I3)t (Hip tlSii trrBB ifn>DL& (i.) 




















A. LesU£ AjiMSTRoyfi .—ot Mother flninrfy’j Parhfitr, 





no. n—I'j. entrj. <»). (ilj. (18), B4Sfl; (3>.(4V(5J. (0V (lOJ, (13), (17). lower widwaj 

(ISS tlII>l».B(DOi;U.B PAnRATlIJia) \ (S). rjUTTO^OLVTERAS VBOSI TOP OE LdWEB ItlSUCiE ; 

(l&X (181. (l&K (18J, TYPIML V§Rb njl.XEa. (f) 
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Tin. 12.—<2), (3), {S'), (6), (Tf. BAiJi ; (i), (■*}, (fl) tu (30J, (22), (2T), ujweb inbDU 
(21 ), (2av 124}. (2i;j^ (261^ iaDnis. ((.) 
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rra. la.—(12), (13), (£1], ld^eb uddlv; (IJk (£>. (3), (11), santitt 
(4)70 (lOJ, (14) TO (SO), (22) Tti fM), iibfib iiiitTit,& (|,) 








































A. Lz3Ue {U Mfiiket Grundy^* ParWn IGT 

Pr^thS^Aiitrcan. —Fig. 11 (<5), an piece exJii biting i^led retoucli and 

miHace Sakingp found at 2 feet 6 incheB near tbe top of the mm and mav possibly 
he derived. 

31udx»le Zonk Imflemknts. 

Fig, 6 (8), with all edge^ tetouched and Teaembliog (7)* from the 
Lower Middle^ Fig. IS (l)^ (‘i)i (S) nil exhibiting geometric teadendee. 

ShoitMered Fig. <S (17)^ very modiliod in form ‘ (18)^ a biunt. piece. 

Grav€ite points .— Fig, 6 (ll) (a modified form of Fig. fi (10) L Fig. T {ITK 
Fig. 13 [2fi), 

fi (12), Fig. 7 (3)p (6), (10), (10), Pig. t \ (18). 

PicrceM.—Fig. fi (15), a modified form of Fig. 0 (8)* 

Burins^ —Fig. 2 (4)i (6)^ Fig^ 13 (11) angle. 

j&wjoerj.—Fig. 10 (4), (5). 

hlFLKKaNTS KROM CPPER MlDDLE ZONE. 

P&iuiA^ —Fig 13 {4jp geometric and triDimuig [rreguLar’ (fi), (7), (8) 
fragmentary; (0), (17). 

Knivc^.-Flg^ 7 (12), (30). Fig. & (13), Fig. 12 (21), Fig. 13 (IG), (18)p (19), (20), 
(22), (33), (24) all loicrolithic; (20), (27}« very thin and £ieatly ttixEuned i (23) to (30)* 
mfcroUthic ; (33)p (35), 130), 

BwftfW.—Fig. 9 {I4)p (15) to (21), Tardenoidan btiriofl; (33), (2-1), (25). 
Fig. 10 (15)t a licrapei^ burin. Fig. 13 (10), n modified form of buna; (li), (15), 
angle burins; (31). 

SfUflpers.—Fig. 10 (11), (13), (14), E%. 13 (26), of faluek chert and the only 
implement made m that material 

Evxdknck fuom the Pin Kolk Cave. 

The cave knuaii locally aa the Piu Hole m the one m wbieh discoveries w^cro 
fiiat made by the Bev, J. 11. McUoh about 1873* whic h ultimntdy led to the oxaniination 
of the whole series of cave^ in co-operation with Dawkioa. 

After Mellows pFelimlnsry examination ft appears to have mmiaiaed imtoucbtd» 
probably bccaiise the puhluhed account of his work conveys the geuomi impreariou 
that the cave was completely excavated. An examination in September, 1924* 
proved, however, that Mello^a work was conflned to the best 23 feet, and that neariy 
GO yarda of the cave retnains tmexploied. Careful reading of the puhlribed account 
confirms this. 

Work ia now m progreas there and has already yieldwl valuable scientifle ro^ulta 
which not only assist in imraveiling the intricate story of Cfeawell'B occupation in 
PaliGolfthlc times, but provide definite evidence for the precise dating of one phase 
of the occupation and ita corrclatton with French cave sites i aUo conaiderafalc data 
in proof of occupation in Lower FolBBollthlo limes ami o! tbe prvaence of both Lower 
and Upper Moosterian Mam 






1(58 Li^dLLE Arustronu,— Exf&i’fQtions Mi^ihir Gtan^^^A PaWdWr, 

The e£c&vat4on» are atill Id an &kt\j stage and will fomi the sdhject of a com^ 
prehenaive report later^ but^ in vUaw ol the importance of the erilence obtained in 
its bearing upon the placing of the Mother Gmtuiys Parlonr eultnret a brief Burrer 
of the results to date iB des^irable. 

Four definite biyers of simriGcation are present, eoimsting of an uppf?r and lower 
cavi^-eartbi a layer of stalagmite^ or brecciattri earth, ond a thin stratimi of recent 
fuxiimiilariotL 

The lower yellow cave-earth is B to 7 feet thick, the upper red cave-earth and 
atoueii 2 feet 6 tiichoi thick and comparable respecttvely viith layers 2 and 3 (Fig. I) of 



iiOr 14 .^ I nt, % c* U 4 xscaavan eoinr is HAJtMcmi itort,^ fiioa the rxs tmidi caatj- 
( 2 ), iHotrLaEREii njirr romr^ ntrto. (SJ* ( 3 A)r tscdBirro aoxx poivr t’fioii 
Tim CiVE or CA siADELaine (itcn^a um er^ra}. 


Mother Grundy's Parloar. TJie upper cave'Carth U aeded beneath hard irfjil a g iT> b » 
or bte«ciated earth, 4 to T inches thick. 

Quartzite unpIcmeDts, ideotiiiod by Jl, l'Abb4 BrciiU m; ^luusteiisn, ticeny in 
the top (> inches of the lower caveHiiarth and appear to bo coutemponiiy with those 
fMm the corrcepondini; level of the Fatlour site. The lowest ileptli at which 
indications of itian'e presetu-e have w Jnr been dbtnined is at 6 feet, and they coDsist 
of hand axes of qnortaite, probably Achcaleai) in date. 

NW (he hjLse of the tipj>cr red rave-earth a few flint inripicnients hove been 
fouml, indudinf! » point of fine worbiiuinsbip, identified by JI. l'AbU« Bteiiil and by 



































A. I^ESU^ Aambtrosq ,—fjTootuftmj at Motff^ Grundy*» Parimr. 16^]^ 

Proftflfior Eozlowald^ as pratO‘S<iliitreiaL Tbis can Iw corrcUted at the Parlour site 
trith Pig, 11 (G)^ and with several implem^ute recovered in the earlier e^cavationa 
from tie Cbutclt Hole CavOp notably the fine Sotutreau hlude in the Maneliester 
Muaeum. Fig, 18 (9). 

Phnt Gakes and iniplemonte are most tuimetous in the upper cave-earth in and 
under the atalagtnite^ down to a dtpth of 15 inches. In type and gcn-eral character 
of retouch they closely resemble those from the Base Zone of the Parlour Bite, 
particularly a shouldered point {Fig, U {2)), which b & dose pamlld of Fig- 6 pi). 



no* l5.-^JMEAYi3ii niAOiiAjSTH oj B£3os, {^} asiSDEisa* (S) (i), 

w TO t€) l£?^0ttAVIao8 ov sinefocMJs^ mkahs rmn raiwcir cArm ion coMfinwH 

WITH (S) (|4) mia LOt^DEs* iQ) larn (G) iiOS!r-Di-ciAl.rua. itUpfriart eff TArf 
QiMimairr^ l>p, 3U lod i^,)) 


the retouchiijjB being no precisely similar that they might be the work of the same 
hand. 

Thus shotdtlered point was found upon the same level and m close proxiiuity 
to mu engraved double bevel hnee point of mammoth h’ory, au implement not 
hitherto recordeci in this country (Fig. i4 (I), a, b, c. d). . Tti# ofclauMcaagdaiedan 
type. G5 mm, in length, cylindiica] in seotmn and 9 mm. in diameter. The faces 
of the doable heveb are engraved with clean cut oblniue lines. Cota are also visible 
upon the sides of the bavrlled end. The i«>int of the implement, which is hmkoa. has 
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A. Leslte Aiujctbojjr -—Eieavaiions al ilofficr Gruud;/'§ Pathur, 
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TO- la—nU-LEME^m FEOM THE |&7|r-1379 EXCAVATlCrSS, yAKCl[E?T£B WU^ZUU. 

























































17J A. t^8Lt£ ot Slttlhfr GfUtid^^t Poflouf. 

a msgk 9h&ltow coiicav« bevel apoa utte face and in tlus respwt EGStmibieii the bmce 
in Reindeer Antier from the CKutch Hole Cave,' now in the British Museuni. 

The op{N»ite face nf the implement ts engraved with a eonventioml pattern 
(Fig. 14 Ula) known os the " Foiasona styliBea," and is a dose paiallel, both in this 
lespcct and in ita general dmiacter, with an unpubliahed point fmiu the cave o( 
La Madeleine itadf, which, by the coiirtefly of Dr. L. (.’apitan, T am permitted to 
Hgute for the first tinia (Fig. 14 (3) and (Sal). Tbia occurred together with bi-serial 
hnrpoons and is rofemble to M«tgdnlpniffn 5-6. 

The fauna of the Fin Hole Cave agrees with that of Mother Gnindy's Parlotif, 
hilt is more abundant on arooimt of the ocenpation of the enve by carnivorous aniiuala. 
The presence of reindeer is very marked in the upper cavenjarth. Kbinoceros, 
Uvieiiii, Bear and. Horse are present throughout. Mammoth is lairlv frec(uent. 



no. J9. (|.j 


CONCLtTS]D^-1a. 

The placing of the Creswell ntdttire prwenla mnny difficulties, but due weight 
should be given to the following facta. 

In view nf the recent discoveries in the Pin Holt* Cave the presence ol llagdaleniau 
culture at Crcsuell is now nndeiuable. iDdlcatious Itjss definitely assigoahle to 
that horizon are noticeable in the implements from Rubin Hood’s Cave and the 
Church Hole (Fig, 18(5) ), but we have with these no precise inforinaticiii aa to the 
level at which the indiiridual implements occurred, or with which of the reimriiider 
of the acriM they were associated. The indications are scanty and, m the absence of 
stratigraphicat infunnatlon, purely typoli^ca]. 

The diacoveiy 5n tho Pin Mole of the eugreved double bevel knee point 
(Fig. 14 (1)), which Dr. Capitau and 51. I’Abbo Breiiii assi^ to Magdaknian 5 or 6, 

* 1B7T, t'lff. 7. p. ms. 
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Leslie AtUi^TRONU .'—ot Mother Gmvd^^t ^&rl0uT, 

16 therefote in laanjr respects the most iinportaat discovciy so far atCreewcU, 
and the most valuable for the puipoee of datliig. 

That jt is of ctoadc Ibgdalciikti Uesigii and technique and not merely a survival, 
is conceded by all who have seen iti 

The shouldered point (Fig. (2)) found tn close proximJty to the ivory point 
cao, 1 am informeil, also be pamlleled by unpublished examplea from La 3IadeleLie,* 
allhougb the type is one generally considered to be typical of the Upper Aurignaciaii, 

This impleiucnt and the ivory point nnquoatiooably belong to the uame period 
of occupation, and, taken together, they indicate a pTactically contemporary liote 
lor La hladeleine and that particular level of the Pm H<de. 

As afraady pointed out, ahouldcred points so precisely mmilni- ia type and tcch- 
aique that they might have heeo the work of the M mn intUvidital are cbaruc- 
tenstic of the Base level of the Mother Grundy's Parlonr scries (Fig, f! (3), etc,, and 
Fig. II {2^ h 

Thb fact, I suggest, gives us a definite coinparisoa in point of tiwe for L* Made- 
leinu and that pltase of the Ores well culture. 

Taking the Parlour series as a whole the basis of the culture is late Aurignoeiun 
and, apart from the abouldered points—which appear to be commein to Aurignociao 
and MagdaJejiiau deposits—there are no ddiiiitc Magdaknian influences recognisable. 
In view of the Pin Hole evidence, however, the period of the Base level occupation 
appears to b« contempomry in time with tie later ilagdalcaian of France. 

With this the faunal oddence agrees. 

With the exception of KentsCavcm, the knowo examples of classic Mugdalcttiaii 
culture are scarce throughout this conutry, hut the ciiltuR U unmistakably ptraent 
here. 

ft is possible that the scanty evidences at Creawell are attributable to the presence 
of hun^ parties on unnsuidly extended hunting tapeditions, due iicrhaps to a bnormal 
climatic cooditlons causing the seasonal migcstlona of game to be abnormal also, 
or favouring their pursuit further to the north. 

This view is supported by the fact, as regards Cteswell, that the occupation 
of the caves was periodic aud not constant. The scorcity of defined layera of 
occupation tn the Pin Hole demonstratea this—only two Iwive been encountered 
and these only of very limited area. 

The abundance of bones split by man aud ufteiwards gnawed bv hyaiiiiss, and 
the intemiingling of artifacts and charcoal with the <kbtis typical of a den of 
cartuvorouB animals, points to the same conclusion. 

The geogmphica] position of Creswcll and the proximity of areas still iihiIa(. 
glaciation, was no doubt a factor which favoured seasonal, rather thau coiLstant, 
occui>ation. 

* Upon seeing this impEcownt, bowever, M. I’AbW Brpgil sUteii tbal thv eaampk* 4t 
Ln Msdelrine coosidFrably in tecbaiqiii-. 
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These <^oll-Hide^ltjon» muirt have iaflueaccd, probAbly pmfuiuidlf influenced, 
the dcvdopinent of Cpper Fnlteolithk cultures in Eagluud «^ n whole, aud it is 
cc(m:e]y reasonable to erpect in niiy one iwriod of time a close similaritT in type of 
implumetits and techiiique, between EtigUali and Continental sites of contemporary 
date. Close paiallols are not found UKiay in the ordiiwry implements of life, 
^ncuLture, etc,, even in adjacent countiiea, or in colonies of British people abroad, 
despite commercial enterprise and mechanical ptodoction. Thcrefom why look fur 
dose parallels in Palsedithic times ? 

In the tight of present evidence the explanation of Crwwell appears to 1 m a 
mixture of cultures, the predonuuant and basic one being Aurignitdan, wHh intmrive 
Solatrean and Magdulenian elements due to the presence there of occasional htmting 
parties pcssessetl of that ctdtore, 

Man must have lived here in Britain throughout Upper PalBeolithlo times just 
as his forerunners did under more severe dltnatic conditions, and the evidence potnU 
to these people having pniaerved the xlarignookn tradition and that it continued 
predominaat. despite sporadic intniaions, untfl displaced by the Arilio-Tardeuoisbn 
of the Early Transition periuiL 

This is very strikiitgly shown in the gradual devdopment of the unplements 
recoverod from Mother Grundy’s Parlour, 

The Base level of this deposit appears to bo coutempocaiy in Jujie wHb the period 
of Magdak'uian 5—6 of France, but preserves the basic Aurignaciiin choraeteristics. 
A gradual development is notiL'eable between the Base and the Upper Middle Zones 
until, finally, definite AxiliD-Tardenoisiau types are found to be present. 

fii conclusion, I suggest that the Mother Grundy’s Parlour site is Slsgdalenian 
in age, Aurignarian in technique, and that it demonst rates a dcvulopment of Upper 
Paleolithic culture in Bngluid, possibly a local development, which, whether we 
term it "Developed Aurigoocian" or **Provinekl Msgdaknkn," may, os further 
evidence aceumulntes, prove to be typical of the country as a whole. 

iMPLeuEX'Tu IN MxxciiEBTEn Museum. 

By the coorte^ of Dr. G. H. Carpenter, keeper of the Manchester Museum, 
I am privileged to figure (Fig, 16) for comparuou a smesi of unpublished implements 
found in the original Cteswell excavationB, including the Solutteau leaf-shaped bbde 
(Fig. 16 (9)) and the Magihdenmn grattoir-burin (Fig. 16 (fl)), two important imple¬ 
ments which support the concluaioos arrived at herein relative to these citlturts, 
based upon the nidence obtabied from the Pin Hole and Mother Grundy’s Parlour, 

Fig, Ifi (1) to (7) ate typical burins. The following comparisons arc made with 
the leroaindcr^— 

Fig, 16 (8) with Fig. 7 (15) ; Fig, 16 (12), (13) with Fig. 13 (.3). 

Fig. 16 (14) with Fig. 7 (1); Pig, 16 (10) with the modified shouldered points aueb 
na Fig. 6(14), (17); Fig. 16 (11) with Pig, 0 (10); Fig, 16 (16) with T\g. 7 (4): 
and Fig. 16 (16) with Fig. 13 (17). 


Jmnal e>/(A« AniAropoloffiosi Iiutituit, VcL LV^ 1 B£ 5 , Phk XIIL 



FltK L—THE CKB4W£Jl^ I^AViyE, LUOKtJfil £4asT* itF Ui^/TUEK 

UhrKlIT'H rA.UL4illlt l?fnll\l.TED 3V THE AEIIOW, 



2 , 3, 4.—r^mhahteh qt 

(i.nffH i= 1 iXE'e4 



tt.^ETTioy or Tfil EAfiB tiiEAtnnu THE 
INLHCATED BT X i. 



Fia. 5+— nmuAxm^ LAxcE-rcHST* tin-hole 

L-AVR. (L15tE =I I IIECH,) 



na. *—TlTPlrAL iir 

dflitT HOXE. The jiE.LiiTjr. 



rta. a.—ofiODT or nirLiattTrrB 

THEIR rATISATlOS. 
(UXES = I lEm) 


EXCAVATIONS AT ^OTHKR PARLOUR 


URK^WELL CRAOii. DERtiVSIfmE. 

















Jk. L g g U B AA3idTRDNG .—at Gniudy^M Ptirlour^ 
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Fig. 17 r^resentA an ^xceptiorialij ljugn acmper, or loiifei exliibitiiig f wV> 
Sobtiean technique, found in Robin Hood's Cuve in 1887, and now in the ooUoction 
■of W* F+ JafksoHr of near ShdUeld, who has kmdij permitted me to Ggtim 
it* Nothing is knoTni os to the level from wliich it wna talcem 


REE^Okl' ON THK CjlAR^An FoUAi>, 

Dr. W, Woc^sailt iI_Sc., F.L.Sp» dI Hudd^heldi, bits premia ml sections 
nnd caiefnlly examined tin* few- fragments of chnrcosl recovered from the Base and 
Ixiwer Middle Zones. He reports that the whole of theae arc Birch and that he 
could find no trace of Pine. 

Sincere thaTiks are tendered to Hia Grace the Diihe of Portland for permission to 
cany out these cxcavatioiis and to his Agent and Estate Officials for tlieir courtesy 
and assistance tbrooghoat- Also to Mr- G. A. Gajfitt, F*8.A., ^Secretary of the 
’Cave Committee, for Ida imioiJing help throiighout and much praotical as&istAa<!t 
in the excavation work j Miss Garrodj for the dmwing from which Fig. 14 
(3) was prepared, and her help in the identification of the ivory point, examining 
the artifacta, Ac,;. Mr* TV- Jackson, ILSc., for oxaininiug the aimnal remains 
and shells^ Dr. T* W* Woodhead, FJj.Su for examining the charcoal; M. PAbM 
IL Breoil* Mr. Mites 0. Burkitt, KBJL. and Mr. RcginahJ Smith, P*S,A,, who have 
aumined the artiiaota. 


AllB&ETlJir[ 053 . 

Ot^opml S&ckt^. 

AnihrofKih^qtu^ 

*9.4 JJ. $cd4^ iTAnth^^alop* A* 

-p* €c^^ri» «! fTArrMoSajit 

**,. CTiiitcfst^ ^ fih'jipl Pjwxedin^ 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS FOl’KD AT THE CAVE KNOIVN 
AS MOTHER GRCNDY'S FARLOUR, CRESWELL. 

By J, Wiu^to Jacksojj, F.G3*, Mancktxt^ Museum. 

Tse foUowiitg report deals irith the animal remains found with the flint aitifacta 
described above by Mr. A. Leslie Aimatrung, M.C.. F.SA. The remains are few in 
number and consist of seven] species of numunalia and of mollusc a. The various 
bones and teeth differ somewhat in minenihaatjoD. 

The mammalia represented are Mammoth, Rhinoceros, Hya;na. Lion. Wolf, 
Fox, Bear, Bison {I Boa). Rciddeer. Red-deer, and Horae, the last being the most 
abundant. In addition there is a solitary hnman tooth, and many land shells. 

The remains oorurred mainly in the basal portion of the section («e Pig, 4) 
aionnd the hearth. The Horse and Bison (1 Boa) were scattered through the whole 
layer; bnt there was a ooncentontioii of bone-fragmentB of these two at 

the Base with Reindeer antlera and Hya-na teeth. There are no signs of pnawing 
on any of tbu bonti« 


LjiiT OF SFEiClEfi. 

M.AMMOTH.—Two ir^gmoiita of tasks repitoent tiia iminiaL Ther come from 
the Base of the section^ 

One loot bone <a pbahin^e) and one milk tooth {a tnnkr), belong 
to this anmuil. The phaJauge has some red sandy cave^sarth adhering to its surface 
and is from the Base. The milk molar came from the Lower Middle. 

HvwKfs.—The cave Hymna is represented by six loose teeth, one of which, 
a third upper meisor. is stained black. All came from the Base and Lower Middle^ 
chiefly around the hearth. 

Liok.—A cervical vertebra, from the Base, agrees with a similar example found 
in the adjacent Robin Hood Cave during the 1S75 diggings. The bone b very o!d- 
lookt^ and baa lost one of Ha artioular surfaces. The ascription of the bone to 
loon is probably cornet, as it difleia materially from a corresponding bone of Bear. 

WOLV.— This aoiuml is repreaeuted by a lumbar vertebra, which agrees with 
Bundar bones from Windy Knoll, neat Caedeton, and elsewhere. 

fragment of the lower jaw is referable to the Common Fox. 
solitary toe hone seems to belong to this animal. 
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Bmis {or BqsJp — T hb amnml is n!pri!seDttf(l by broken bopas sind loose tctfth 
(young and old). ITiree of the teetb (tw o mol^ aiid a premolar) look taucli oiJef 
tliao tbe otliers i they are mote biglily niioemlLsedp ajiil bivo toil s&ndy cavo-eartli 
in their ba^l catties. 

RElSBEEE.—Several young antlers of diia animal are present from tlio basal 
portion oi the seotion^ aroimd the hearth. The is aka represented by an 

oHtragalus [sirtly coated with red sandy cavo-earthp The race to which thesau romains 
belong ia not dkecniibb from the ijn|ierfect matemk but Ujo nciult antler?! jnet with 
in the early diggings at the Creswell Caves (now in the Manoheater Museum) Beern 
to intiicato the jimafler Barrun-gTOTutd type aiai not the Woodland form** 

R£:o-nEUIi.—^The Stag is tepresented by an imperfect lower jaw with four teeth* 
a lower premoLar tootb* an upper molar with rod sandy cave^earlh in tbo cavitEiss 
(aa In the Bkon teeth above), an aatragaliid> and a scaphchcuboitl ako with red sandy 
matrix. This aniniiil is not Ikted by Professor (now Sir) William Boyd Dawkioji 
from the Pleistocene beds of the Creswdl Caves, though he recJards its presence ia 
the surface-soil uiid dktiirljed red sandy eavC'Carth at Mother Gruiidy*s Porlaurj 
Robin Hood, and Chmtih Roh.^ It cam now be added oa tmdotibtedly Pleistoceni^. 

Hobse*—S everal bune-frogmenta and nunierouJi lower and upper motata and 
promolars, also incisors, beloog to th# florae* The teeth are all adult and mostly well 
worn. The molarn and premolare have the long pUlnm chatBCteristk of the ** fore^ 
type or Solutre horse [E^ius of Ewart.® In this respect they agree witb 

the large collection of hor^e-teeth obtained from the Creawdl Cavea daring the diggtnga 
of 18T5-<S, and now in the Manchester Museum. Tho matacarpala associated 
with the hitter confirm the reference to the " forestor ooarsc-limbed nica ; they 
are all short and broody tho length of four perfect examples is only 5^8 timea the width 
at the middle of the shaft. 

Ma 5^.—Among the mmiy animal rt^fnains tbenc b a single b timitn upper canuie. 
1 ts presence hero la curious. 1 1 will be recalled that duciog the exploration of Chamber B 
of Mother Onindy'a Parluur in 1S7G, a human skull was met with in tbe red oandy 
oBVC'carth which filled the diaruber to tho roof. It oceiimd in a small recess in the 
w'alh at a depth of 2 feet D laches Irom the surface* which was in contact with the 
roof. A1k>vc it, and close to it, were the vertebra of a Bkon and a (iuartrite splinter* 
and there were no obvbus evidences of dii^torbauce around it. Is spite of thb, the 
skull was thought to l>e, in aU pirobobHily* of later date thiin the B«Jocint«l Pleistoceiie 
remainj9, and wag: assigned to Xoolilhie or litter timef?. Other human remalna occurred 
in dlistuibed rtd sand in C^hamber A of the same cavCi ami are likewise r^ard^ as 

^ R. F. Tie Ut.#cw^ lie E\mpam Fauivt^ Lcmiluo^ ISIW* pp_ 

10 HFui L L The Creawri^Jl form i« also ie|irc^pji|«i in the ^[uieiiin by on KniVer froio 

th& Pit'ittoceno riv«r-|{n&ir(>li at VVoJvtrcou,^ tWord. 

* QMon. JflufTi, Soe,. toL 33. lS77t p|Jl Wi (vthJ (505 j ifch ‘1:5^ ISIP, p. Ta™. 

» Pr^ &lbibtifgb« wL m, jiarL tv, ISJU. ji. 301 , 
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A. Leslie ilEJtmtONo—<j/ ifofAer 6fnii«fjV Pot/wiff. 

of laterIft the light of pnaent bwwledge. ft swins twesible that the Cbainher B 
fikoll, at least, tntgbt beloog to an Aunguaciai) himaL There is, boweret, to be 
considered the (jueslion of the intimaev of tbeTektioii of the aknlJ to the deposit in 
whkili it mw fotmds 

Motlii4ca. 

The moUimoan rejnaiiw fall into three groups: A, Base of scrtioo ; B, Middle 
aad Upper Middle ; and C, Surface layer. The npedea bi* mot numerous and consist 
of the followingL jhwx moximws (linn.). A, 1 shieiiL FiVf*a ^staUim 
A. 1 emmple. Polita ftffrrrio fMQlL). A, I cioinple. fiSmiiWi*cr« to^wiwfotitf (MiilL), 
A, 1 example, ffffidgoaa hpieida (Linn.}, A, 3 eiamplea; B, 3 eiamples. 
arbttstonxm (Linn.), A, 1 example. Seliy; neatofaJia (Linti.), A, semsl ; B, Kremt; 
C. e copies. Helix At>rient» (ItftfL), A. several, alt dwarfe nnd appore^y bandk^i! 

CocA/ioppa frihnoi (Mfill.), A, 1 tip. Several calcarcoiis egga of Helix or Tiltfw apn, 
also ocenmd i» A- 

. For comparison with the above, a niunber of recent specloi were coHwted from 
the o^ghbciitrhood of the cave, Thae comprise fitrta cr^sfaUitut. Poftte oilhifvi, 
P. nitidula (Mall,), ConiWiwiM roiajtdaltis, Heliei^om lapieida, Hriix asprt^ (MaD,), 
ff. nemoratii, FaSonia eoslata iMaU,}, and /uhrica. 

The only noteworthy form in the recent fauna ia H. a>pena, a sp«i» recotded 
sparingly from the Late FtBistecene cav«*<lepi»il» of Chudleigh. DevoMhire. and 
Aveltne’s Hole, Barrington Comhe, Somerset.* 

The fossi! spedea are too few to base concluatona upon with regard to climate, 

' 5bf W, Boyd Cawklaa, Quari. ■/oicrii, Otti. Soe,, vcd. xnv, 1^70, pp. 737 and TOl 73i, 

^ ^ a B Woodwani. JVoa SpstvoT. St>^, Brirtol. toI, a Xa I (1923-3). 
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OX THE CALVARIA FOLTa> AT BOSKOP. TRAXbT.VAL, LV 1915. AXD 
m RELATIOXSIIIP TO CROMAOXARD AXD NEGROID !5KrU*S. 


By VV, P. PYfKAPT, Fell Rfly. Authrop. Tust,, F.Z.,S., F-LS. 

{PfibH^ed bfj jmrntitiioH of ihf Tnaiees of tie Brifiah Httsfum.} 

k 

WflEK I i;U]i,brtwk the emmiti^iidp nud preparation of h n^port on the oalvam 
dbcovcred in 1013 m tht Potchefstrooin Dktritt ot the Tmimvaalp 1 little ^ppectJijd 
how ilifficulti and in many res(30cts ue^tuftactorj^ my tusk Vk-ouhl Ik?, 

To Wgin with, I foutid that tlie®e remaitm had nlreadv foraeil th« stihj^ i>f an 
nble oietMu: hj Ur* S, H. Hnughton, tJie A^Utemt l)iri?ctof of the South African 
Dr. Ilaughton’e desrriptiom and mea»iiretiient^ T have, the nudHot^ 
oay, ** examined and found correct,'^ eo much so that it »cems to me no u^fd purpose 
would be ser\-ed by again recording the flainD details. It ia cmiy on some mnttera of 
interpmtatiou^ adjdng out of our attempts to restore the hkidl, that I venture ro 
difler frcim him. 

For the sake of those who have not seen the original rlesi^riptioii, or cannot 
obtain ready ucciHa thereto, it will be well to give the e^ntlal fdatutes of th^ 
remama before proewding to disciies the coDcIuaiotiA to which Dr. flatighj^m and 
othcie^ mcJutlkg tnyaelf, have come. 

These renmins, thou* conmat of 4 eal^naria, a temfiorEd, and a Iragmimt of a 
fiumdihlej all in a b%hly Riineiiili7.ed condidao, and fonnri in a fields bordering on 
the River Mnoi^ (5 feet <1 inches from the aurfaee. 

The calvariii shows evidence of duftortioo, though not to a a<£iridtiii estent, along 
the left side. On the right aide, fortunately, a tongue-aliaped fragment of the purietaJ 
has been salved, I say fortimjitely advi^sdlyt because this fmgnient Eihows tm^es 
of the iRitural surface lor the aitienlation of the temporal, and thcicjfore furtLiahes 
a cluft of fiiat-mte importance in determining the auFicukr height of the aknlL 

Aa Dr- HaugUton pointa out, this sktdl had a ccmspieuoualy narrow forehead, 
the maximum frontal tliometer not exceediDg 120 ntm.; the maxLmuin jiaHetnl 
diameter, on the other hand, was excqitioniilly great, though fo^f-mfrrUm distort bn, 
by a aliglit crughmg in of the left ride, has made it difficult to determine the actunl 
breadth of this regiou, ilr* Hanghton^a eflUmnta i« ** proUbly Ifri mm/* I venture 
to think, however, that thb h rather an over-estimate, am; I am inclined to regard 
150 mm. aa nearer the matk 7 but even then the diSerent^c bctwccji us ta not great. 

—This canforma fairly well, and this is signiGeant^ with Sergi'^ 
"Behide$ jEffi^iacm/* In the iinm>w ftontaJ, the gr^t btvadih of die ;»tiTictal 
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region, and tbe preumcc of a. conspicuoiu median parietal groove, the roof of tliis 
nktdl Bgro^ in a very tnatlted degree, wdb ftkulla of Gimnclies and Biiidimeu. and of 
many ancient Egj'ptbtw; but it is much Uuiget tlinn anj of these that I have seen, 

^orma fatialii. The supm^orbital region is representeil onlr on the right aide, 
where the estemal angular prooesa is preserved almost entirely, onlj the outermost 
angle being musing. But although no more than the outer segment of the orbital 
margin has been preserved, enough of the frontal remains to show that the supra¬ 
orbital ridges were feebly developed; they ivere, indeed, qaite in keeping srith the 
altmder eitenml angular process. The area of the orbital region which has been 
preserved eitemis. approthnately. from the eTtenial nnguiiir process inwards na 
far as the supm-orbitnl notch. Thero is nnthing. then, even remotely-* Neandei- 
tbaJoid ” about the frontal of the skull Paired and veiy slightly dei-cbped 

fnmtaJ eminences are present, but they are \-eij' incompiciiDua. 

.Vori^ tocrofw.-Tlns shows a markedly high and straight forehead, passing 
backward into a conspknciiisly flattened roof. At a point imniftiiately bchlud a 
vertical hue rising up from the centre of the auditanu^. and at right angles 

to the lim^uaeil here to suj>m*de the less exact, bat conventional 

T^mnkfort line ’’-the cuT^^e of the roof takra a downward and backward course, 
to form a long, gentle slope, as far as a point answering, as nearly as pt«aible, to the 
upper limit of the lambda. Here the slope iKnda slightly upon itself, hut stOl 
contmues ^cUards as far as a point well below the upper limit of the fosa« for 
t e cere bea, which are to be found on the mner aspect of the calvaria 4t 

this point the cah-oria ends abruptly. There a« no eitenid sntuml landmark^^ 

In th^e pcculhiritia of this skull so far outlined. Dr. Haughton secs a strong like- 
ness to the C?roma«non " skull, and there can be no escape from hU conclusion, 
more Jocularly m regard to the contowr-Jine of the sagittal section. The median 
parietol groove Dr. Haughton regurda as negroid. " This feature of the skull.” he 

remr “ “*^^ pard!ded by any skufl in the praseasion of the Sotrtb African Miuwiim, 

a oug . accorib^ to h!. Bouie, it has been seen in some negro sknlls, and also upon 
-Namaqua ^roll now m tbo Paris Museum.” But this feature. It is important to 
notice, w a chaiuctcnirtic of Bushman skulls, and T have found it m many sLulls 
of ancient Lgyptians, as well as in Guanches. ^ 

Dr. Haughton makes no special menrioa of tie absetice of the sutures in this 

f Z' that I have found it 

and tirr^i the bmbda, 

height. * tliffieulty of detennining the uieatal {auricular) 

Tui: Exix>craj<lu. Suktace. 

The endocrania] Btirface U remarkable rather for ire ►! * 

.w.™,. .11 iu 
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mark? the position of the coronal suture. Tie chaRicteriirticr depress&btia Jdir the 
lodgment of pat^hionkii bodies ajfo t^^auting^ juid the rnUri for the in^'ningcaJ 
are but fecblj rkYeb]:ioil. But there is one really striking featui-e about this mirfaee. 
This h the surpriHiogly kr^ me cl the crianki frotiiaUs, whicli project^ hackwaitk 
for 3 distance of 52 mm. So far 1 have found a like rlevebpineiit only m skulls 
of Bu&hmed and of Anoient Egrfitiiaii^. It forms the itiedlau partition between 
weU-markefl fo«sie for the froutal [oIk*^ of the uervbnim^ and of these th^ light is 
csonspicuonaly the larger. The bonrxmtaj plate of the frontal is wanting. 

The TEUKmAL. 

The peripheml area of tlii^ Imue k unlortumitely greatly damoge^L The 
albphenoidal and parietal bonier, iadoding the posterior half of the jtars 
are miftsitig - 

The arai of the linra tt^mparoliSf usually relerted to a$ the supm-tmsiotd ridget 
at once arresta attention on account of rta unusiml promineuce. Over the ta^fatwi 
<xudUoritis rjtemifs it forma n pronuiietitp widely overhaugiDgp pharp^xlged shelf * 
the free edge of which sweep up, and backwards, in the form of a woU-marhed 
swollen ridgtj. The ultbitato history of this ridge is lost, owing to the teict that the 
superior and jH>steTiar borders of the pars imsloidm liavo Ijceri broken off. 

The aireng development of the supm-atojiiaid rid^e is sometimes cited as the 
murk of the negro and ns a cliaractcrisric of a dcgrtuled type of almlL But this is 
by no uteaua tnie. It may be found alnrost, if not quite, as much developed in 
modem BiitUh skulls, but, of enurae, exceptionally, 

liumetliately beneath this ridpo* and Ijehirul the mmlus aadkarim exlnrnus, l\m 
an muiHually wide, and reLot iwly deep, mnimteuiar depm^innk pimping dowuwanb^ 
forwards, and inwards into the aadkarius The nmtoid ptvice^a 

which h conspicaoiL^ly **mt out." away from the skull, m very amalU ami has a 
quite peculiar, and deeply incised, posterior bolder, Behiiul this bord&f lies nji 
cxceptbiuiUy laige and deep digaAtrk faswt. lu its superiiebil area I haVn found it 
tfliglitly ejcceedcni in a ToMiianiau sktiU, but lu this caau the was ifhallownr, and 
mtich more constrictod belqw. 

The riJ^ takes its origin from the base of the zygutuu. To thb 

point a retuni is necessitste^l for the purpose of dkem^iug the gl€moid cavity. This 
is iHUHidtHl in front by the antcriior n>ut ol the zygKmm^ forming the rmimtUia 
aiticuhris. It is dear that thiSt in the Boskop sknll, was rather f(?ebly deveIo|>c<L It» 
ktcnil extension, from the akuU-woll outwurdft, w^as sliglit. The i«j’mt occupied by 
the tubende of the ^ygoiiin " has l>pen destroyed, but there is evidence that it 
could nut liave boon strongly developed. The nrticuiar siudace hi kicoaspiciujus^ 
and shelves insemubly baekwurrU into the shallow glenoid ca^dty. Ko more 
than a faint trace reniamfl of the glenoid fi?suire| oml the poat-glenoid prtx^, 
tbuugh damaged, was evidently never brgje. The f^mpanic jiair has been 
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^ost comj^Tetdy brot™ away. Fmm a,. left it wadd se™ that tia 

cavity for the pamtid gktul, which h lodged m this plate, was imuifually dwp. 

11 tha devdopmrat of the fujmt-mittaid tba emiMa artioitaris, and 

the g>„od cavity, the Boskop sk-tdl approaches vcty closely to that of the Btiahman. 

e mfenoT aurface Iiaa been cstcoaively lUniagi^ and rta Umdinarks oblit«nt«d 
There la no aign of tho sfi/loid ptace» or the *tyfo^,,orfW/o™w«. TJie tvmpimrc 

phite W been deatmyed, and with it the inferior border of the meatus.' Of the 
carotid fom i, ^ 

imuieiTiuit^ly b^hi]i<] this la unuMuallv great, 

to to. ^tofctol ^ „, to, i, i, to b, „«„1 ,k..,to. 

^^L’to “f't, 'T''*''? “ "»»«-'■ , „,b„ hrgto 

™ «.tom to, toiJI ti™. a to, .rito to, .tone, to*fcto toull, .rt.e to to 

mure fon^ MtoiiM to toe dtocli™ al to, alnjtoatoid torf,,, 

,1 tofto "”‘■ 7 !”'^ “ritopoirftog to the ototoWoto, ,nd tolci 

tto .to,p™, bb,, „d to, gtoovto to. Itolptotol ^ .b, „,.to,^, 

by no means stiongly iimiked In these «rt,v..l ™ v^tT ' 

th, Itototo... .bdl •**» tie Btoltop tototobito 

.WT^b' •«*" toffltitmeil. i, tou,h dstoegrt. Its 

tot W ». <™. rf tto »,«„ 

i.^ Ti ■"S« tpertto,. lb. --■‘■■fi 

« ,1^ bp to. dtotris. to.d i. .tato, totopblely JIM up. n, 

/oodraWbMnconipletylyoblitemtod. i«e/itofm oanofta 

The c^nrai^ of the superior acnucitcukr canal is but feebly developifd and 

i - ^ *57***^^ It ia worth notings presents a tjalemblr kfira 

^ttou, to p.to,l,gitol toudto,™. toougbTJ d. US. «rto 

to,.s^pu^-st toto to b„ to .to. b.»«. tottoto ii.r 
is r"" of tto »di o< to, bp.,., tpto,.™.- i “ 

wul m toM«u buiuto. ^da. Tto. toi, j, wtoul ^ 

,:^.^torb::r‘ »' Kdto,r^:„ i 

The REsTotuTtos or tub SKinx ^ DfiDuemoiffl Based THEftEOK. 
pliah^^bn^"^ fragments just described, was hctodk 

»«e« done, it waa'poeaibj^ to ^ 

entire, but also the probable form of the skull wW 

^ fi'flch as 1,833 ce but'^^ / /' ^ to huv* lieen 

c.c„ but thus I venture to think, k too high: about JJW e,c. 


aud iu Crotmt^tainl and l^^rsid Shulh, 
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would to Iw [u»rer the m&ik. Professor C. Elliot Bmiili imd Dr. Bmoto, how- 

ercr^go for as 1:0 coot^md that thia slmU bad a capacity of as amch as 1|900 c.d. 
To these figoea, boweverr a rotum must be cuada prt:aeDt]j« 

Its probable coptout^ in ^vorma hlerulUt b shown in Fig* L 
It will be ooHced that tliia iii orientated on the nAsio-auricuInf baJo-lipe whieh 
1 proposed ip in place of the “ FnmfcFort lijxt\^^ the only luevit of wliSch ap|>eaji 
to be^ according to its cluynpiousT that- the skull thu.^ aurveytxi placea tlie faoo ip the 
position in which b hdd daring liie 1 No scootmt ia taken of tie lact that by tide 
usage half the face is above and half below the line, nor of the still mom cogent 
objection itut the fadsJ angle mea^md by sudi a line m ahsolntely useksa. 

Placed^ then, on the nasio-auricnlar base-lLne^ practically the whole otapium 
lies above It and the whole lice below it, ao that the fackl angle taken therefrom 



aifoitbf an accurate lucnaure of the rqtatiao of the fHcial upon the cmniol portkir] of 
the ftkidb fnllnwing on the mlnction in the aize of the jaws* But this matter 1 bavo 
already <tiscusscd in detail ekewhem^ 

A mtain amount of error in my restoration may well haw tu be alfewod for, 
yet^ I venture to thinks it mny be tukeu us approximately correct, abce them are a 
number of mlatJveiy fixed piinta whkh can be safely rtrMed upon for guidance^ and 
which can be iiackI as checks by all my critics* 

One of thcKo was fumbhc'd by the pariutal fmgtnent beufing a portion of the 
squamons mitiire fiw the temporal Estjpiatttig the probable height, marimiim and 
mmimnm, of the Ba|ictinr bonier of the tcii^poral shove the mcatte, one gets the 
first test as to the probable meatnl^ or AurkmlaTr height of the akniL If the tueato- 
nasion length is uiduly ahortened, then tlje supm-oc:cipita1 would have to tie excee- 
eivoly lengtheped, in order to obtain a imrmal f&mmtn iiio^huia ; on the other handp 
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too long a nmtfrDasba Ibo would mtdl tht wductbn of die suiim^iccipitiil bevond 
p^bla linutfl. Agahi, too long a lueato-oftsiou linentjiail (Irnwid a (pitto abnonliallr 
wide aJMjthenoid to close the gap in froat of die temporal. 

luring these cniml jwiiitfi b mbd. we Arrive at the Mowing meastuementa 
3)f> , B.. 150. Aurlcukf height. 135 tntn, 7 baai-bregma he%ht, 137 miiL The bnai- 
bi^gmi height con only Ims appriHtmately deterijuucd. But this ta a ratativelv 
naamportant point, becaiiae, in the fimt place, it |« calculated b the ease of 

8 nils where the bosi-ocdpita: is njiisinir with tolerable occumcy by aildinn ‘mv 
15 tnm. to the auricular height. ' ’ 

wfn/* “ at present the almost imiveraal practico to regard the Ijsaion nan fixed 
pt^tnt whereby mticb otherwise ^niuable craniometricai work is vitiat«J. In the 
report nlmdy referred to (JO), I wna able to show that the basion. so far from being 
fiMd, la nsOly an extremely ,T,rinble point, the distance between dib and the 

ri!! r'T 30 mm. on the other, 

bv raloulatmg the alvtobr index 

th al" r StraudJooper skulls ^ (. ha,., , ^,ter shallower base 

tn« average being ! 2 mm. 

between Dr, Hanghton's oalmdatione and mv own in RUarri to 

IT .1 „ . >l.c 

i3g e nomtmdtf which is to be a.'wipied to the Boskop llajj. 

Dr ^ rr' “* ■*“"”* » '“""“I* si'M me bv 

Ih H L. H. ft.rWi. CpeAy _ L. x W. x Bb. Ur. x + ai," u 

As a teat of the relkbility of this forrnub. I cnlculsted thereby the nmnial 

a^c givt^n h tbt Lstalogue of 

ChleoI„^,d8^.».. ,( tt. BopJ C«U.*.„f S„rs«M. P,„ ,. Ua. » , 

tbe 'w™ “riiTwdii “.“I't T‘^ 

^ meat^I oj atuicul^ htitfht thU 

sitiountcii to iL't niuc^ ils. wmtt j ’ II o tjiia Lyjfj^ 

m'v .^LITbSTr^Tb! t-T ““ “ 
beb,, „„rz»iT«l r“ I • 
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fiatMed, after izuinj cxperimenfe^^ tlint thi? ratDration waji at least appioxt- 
nmtcly cornsot, there reinitiaed the taak af discovery aa to which of the Aftican 
raoe«r ot specieSp this calvaria belongec!. or whether, indeadr affiiiitira were Airican. 

Its IDceuesa to the Btiahtuon cbiillT in all its salient festures cuuld not bo gain¬ 
said : but H BOOB became apparent that it must further lie studied in relation to 
the Strandloopers on the one hand, and the CromagDanhi on the other, Thesa 
hksnesses, and the eonehisioiiB based thereon* will now be enlarged upon- 

Before entering on this theme* hoii'ever, tt would bc wdl to dispose of th.s many 
references which Lave been made by other writers on tliis snb|eet to the " negroid " 
eharacteis of these remains. 

Little tiinre than vague and nobiilous fmggestions have been ndvnneed in support 
of this "nt^id” element. The ** evidence ^ offered la discuunteJ by the feet 
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that we are still very much “ at sea as to what, preeiady, are the cranial chnmeters 
wbicJi can be regarded as pofiitively ** negroli'^ 

Certain it is that, all too common^, what are regnrded as " n^gro *’ skulb are* 
as often as not, the skulk of Bantu, masked by an infnuon of Bushman bhxKl, 

In what relariop the Guslimao stanffe to the negro is a matter calling for 
investigation, but it would seem that they should be regarded os divetgont bmnchcfl 
of a common stem, a relarionship expressed m the accompanying Phylcgenetio 
Tree" (Fig, 12 ). If this surmise be correct* the suggested " negroid" chamcteis 
are suffiricntly cjcpfeiucd. 

He importance of the port the Bushman has played as a modif^ring factor in 
fche pbvHioal leatuneft of the various onus of Africa, liviiig aud eitinct» ts l>y no m m im 
gdwmlly milbect]. That m remote tiinw he ranged a» £ar north as £gypt there Is 
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scarcely tooth for doubt Any large of efaJla of rmciBut ligyptkns will oontain 
fli n;wiil>&r which hcnt toclubitable evidet3iEa& of ati uiftiEioii of Burfiitnaii bloc^cL In the 
Aothiopologira! coHeciioq of the Britiflh Mmeum of Nittofftl KijtoTY i& n 
CTibedcled m tnfe, taken from “ the tomb of Clifopatrap'' which fa an imdoiibted 
Bushmaii jaw* And quite rijoojitty a cave contaiuiinE cbanirtcna^^ Bushmatl 
paidtings wint dUcovered by Mr*, F. J* Bagahawe at Kii*aiyi, Tanganyika TemWiy* 
the work of the Kimgeju Buphtnen^ 

The evidciiLM; of this BuAhmiui dementp in ikulfa of Anriefit Egyptiiine—but 
not apparently present in Pre^lyfioBtiw? skulfa^is fomid in the cim^picuoufi panrtal 
bctf»€ss,” the wdl-saarkcd inediaa furrow in the poriebil above the lambda^ and 
often in the (rcmh- features which are to be seen aW Ln the Oiuuicht^. 

It may be urged that thfa agreement botwetoi certflio Egyptian^ anti BxuihEuan 
ekolfa. or between Bantu-Biisbinaii fa a matter of coinrideUfce mther than 
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evidence of nMuol intermixture. It wotikl not, mdoetlp be easy to prove thi^ blcndiiig. 
But I was abler some years ago, in a Re|mrt an a eoHection of sdndfa from Sftw Giitn^ 
(lA), to show' that thefo evidence, ainaunting to proof, that though invading, 
itnd invaclevh nmea might i■vent4.1aUy siettle down toge^hfitp the in vailing taee, if 
sufficiently distinct, left indelible tr^o^ of its s^qomri m the changes wnioght in the 
akull'chaTncteri uf the willing ur imwilling hoifU, 

Ihe Ta.'fnianians^ referred to in the Her}¥>rt jiuft mentioned, will ftirnkb a case 
in point; tor they have left, uimifataiiible evjilffiicn ol thcir ^low progress through 
New Giiinea* and many of the Rudfo Ifdanda, anil across Auilmlk. from north to 
south, to thdr lina! resting-place in Tasfnorifa* The evtdenjco as to this migration 
ja to he Icnind in the unprea^ of their skuU^rharacteni w hich are, to the antbropologktt 
unmistakabte. 
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ThL- Polyuagaiw, no Jesd tr«rtabi]y, I rcntiired to ccuitcud In thnl; Etport-, kffe 
vjtnvM of their passqge through Neir GuioeH into Tulyiiesia, ami beyond, oa far 
wiMit as Oregon, oa is aJiown in the alnillK of the ancient amt the atulb of La Tigm 
and ^Vckamas.' There can be no niikaldng the evidence, for the Pulynedtui afoilt 
diaplayfl v-ray ddiiute and pt-enlinr cJuifiidera, whicli occur nowhere due, though this 
Fact in by no mfians gcncrnlly recognized. They were liiat described in my Report 
olhidcd to above. 

But iu the coumc of thit migration, the Polyneaiaits. in tom, paid tribute hj a 
ItiaB of rncifll purity. Tor the Maori, commonly regarded ns typical and pure-blooded 
Polyncsuins. display a no Jess iirunistalmblo record of wJiat we may call ■' cnmial 
deformation, * as a result of tbclr residence among, and int^breeduig with, alien 
peoples. J need not. however, labour this point: the facts, as 1 hove stated them, 
are easily ’verifiable, and they are to be Ijonm in mind by all who essay to unravel 
not only the immy puMlbg aspects of this fragment of a akiill of the Boshnp man, 
but aU aknlU. We are too apt io assume that we are dealing always with “ pure¬ 
bred ” nuea. 

From what has just been mid the inference is obvious, that : the skull of the 
Bnahiuan, upon which such stress is hud, is also “on impnre dominant” It is to 
bo borne In mind that, for countless generationa, this one of the aliorigittal mcen of 
Africa hoa lived under conditious which «m only be mepremed by some harsher 
term tlian “ ndverse.'' As a consequence, he has degenuuted invntally and jibyitically. 
There Is no evidence to show that he ever iittained to a hi gh Etaturo, and it Is clear 
that force of dmmnstnnces, willingly or unwiHingly undeigMno, occasioned on intcr- 
mixture of olien bloud which 'Vfouhi inevitobly affect stature. This mtcrtnivtnre 
may be gathered from an ejcaminotion of the series of skullii which have Irteo stwurwi, 
owing to the zeal and preacidnee of Mr. FitzHimous, from the Cavm of Tsitzikama. 
Sbt of these he sent me for citaniiinition, though only three were adults. But while 
these arc all of uudouhted Bushman, they vary widely m their ebnioeteristica. 
even allowing for sexual dififerencee. are Btnall. Iu otn: of these, with o cranbl 
index of 78, the conspicuous interparietal wiilth Is marked by the rebtively great 
inteT-stepImnic width. The fare Ls rettiarkably '* Hut,” the nasals of extreme breadth, 
'while the orbits are iiiicroitettuc. It is essentially a Bushman akull. but lionfcaina 
a targe strain of an alien element, possibly derived from Angola. But these 
differenres are precisely aunilar to those already describeil by Shrutmj) (17-lb), 
Poeh (14), Duckworth (5), and others. 

Between the Bushman and the Stouidlooper, no sharpiv-ddiiicd line can bo 
drawn. Moreover, even among the Strandloopere, in leganj to the Anil there Tvas 
a wide divoiEity aa well as a cumnam agreenient. 

* It i* KPiAcwlut. iwnaHwble that ties liiuguLir Qbamctcr of dv PolyawUn ” type o[ akiiU, 
■uid ita reiuailtalile raufeT. aboaU no i*r Ure diukd the rttteuUua of AatlaopalaguU. but th-re 
can be no onape (rem the cvldsiire ttlwh [ bare produred. 
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Tht' ucctJtnpttnying contouT (Fig. S) wba inode Crom whikt ^«cm» to one of 
the tqo&t typical Stramitoopcr skulb yet It is an eDlargenicnt madp from 

Sliniba^H'o photograph (18) by ciiean^ of pmprtiimal i'umpoases, eet to give on 
aurieiitnr he^ighl of IIC cam. "Yhis givea o skoll length of i!0S mtn- which h 
practically the smoe ns that of the Boakcip akulL 

l>n roniparing the contours of these tnro—Stmndlwpt^r lUid Bosknp—nil extra- 
onimarilr dtwc likeness will bo IoiuhI l^etwiiun them+ which cam Jiactlly lie ascribed 
to coincidence {Fig. 7). The contours are nlEiid^ ifitiitirnh only in the greater 
oiiriciilnr height of the Boskop sktiU. On the o-ssiimption made liere, that the 
Strandlonper holds an intcmictriaie, and degencnitiiig. fltage lictween the Berakop nmti 
and the Buj^hman, thi« result is what wc should expect. 

I wotdd ky patticukE strees on the fart that my restoration wb* made many 
mcmtlw before I made the cnbrged contour of the Sbrulx^ skfdl, so tiuit there wa^i 
ao sulH:v>nsqicii]S iimke the one fife the other. Wlim the ShnilisaJI sbuJI 

vm ealarged oa the basis of a skolldength of IBI mm.—the aHtml length of this 
ekuH—the auricular height was no more than lOt^ hidIm so that it would seem thiit the 
auricukr height does not rise in exact eyaipatliy with the berefi.^ m Icngthn But 
this by the way. SlLrobgall doce not giw the aiiricukr height of thk skull, but fooni 
hk table of average lueasnrcimeiits it probably did not exceed 116 mim The supers 
imposed contours of the Boskop skutl. and the Bushman, again bear out the Biishmsu 
affinities of this skull, ^uidt moreo^w, when tbtj superimposed contoiiR^ of the 
SbiubsoU Sttaiwlloo|RT, and the BushiiLan, are compared* a cb^ likeness between 
the two is niauifost, 

It h coutendc<i in thest* pages that the Btsskop man k geticiically rduted to tlic 
Cromagnarils. This tektioafihip wdl Ih* discussed presently* As a preliiiujiar}% 
the sllper^u:lJK>?^.^l contoniw of the typical *" Ctouiaguoii ^ and the Bi^kop skull 
may profitably be cowparad. 

Before praceetiing further it would lie cjcpediciit to take mx'ount of isome ** Boskop 
Reuiabifl ** dcflcribed in Nature (3) by Professor BajTnond Dart. He kya particular 
eniphosk ou the fragments of a pkxdt which beata a very clcise likened to ihaf which 
fomts the subject of this Report. These Eragzuent^, he iusiste. ore, in nil easentiok, 
in agreement with those of the origiriat Boskop skull* Tlie supra-oceipital is atuiuit 
complete, in bo far as the right aiib k eoneenied, and it happily show^, very clearly, 
the lambdoid suture, of which no trace is to be found m the ori^nat Bo^kop skuU. 
Wliit h even more unjHUiant k the fact that iho left jsule of the akoU affords ua the 
opportunity of seeiug the jKistejiur ptirtion of the tefiijioml in rebtion to the |jarietAl, 
anil the greater part of the upper region of the Iaet% 

Prof«Hi#j:ir Dart giies a tough prelimirwiTy ret-ork^n(cti(jtt of thk skuUp built u|p 
on a cast of the ejidocraDin] cavity.*'' The result of this preliniinac}'^ W'ork yields a 
skull bamg & maxiiiid hiigth of 2Uiiurn. aud a ^^ruaxiuial breadth of 150 mm." 
If this length be correctly determiui?d h” he remarks, " are in the preseuce of 
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the lQiige«t-he4ided hDnmti fikuJl yd discovured." Wrtli no more than a photograph 
of thifi Teatromtion beJore niu it m difficuH; to criticise thb Ttgffult, Y^t I veatore to 
that when Professor Diirt cornea to revise his work he wilJ agree that hborigitii&l 
I'OmputatiQ]?, as to the length of thbabiO, nuifit be reduced, piohably bf aa much as 
5 mm. If the fronta) region of the skuJJ^ m in this reconstruotion^ were 

rotated so as to give the face an angle of, say, 71% the whole oofitour woidd be chaageJ, 
and thiB change, be it notedi wonld bring the restoration into complete harmony 
w ith the Boskop» Croiuagnon, Straadlooper, and Bushinan skuib. This ia a signifi- 
fart. The accomiianying outlines will dmunstrate my contention. Additional 
tc&timony to the hamiony between the origmat Bc^kop gkiiU ami that described 
by Professor Bait, ts shown by the fact that he finds tlie aamc conspbuoas parietal 
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'* iKesKS,’’ the aama mterpuietid miUais on the roof of the sknlJ, uul the same 
eouflpicitouKly •mail maetoids. 

And now tooclung the likeness ttetween the Boskop skull urn! that of the 
typical *' CYcnnagiion. A comparison between the sopcrimposocl contoura of these 
two roveals a most striking and Mgaificant agrewnont (Fig, d). Using nnrio-meata! 
l*we lino, and using the ttpsioii, for the moment, os the point of siiperpo^ion, the 
(orehettd of the Boskop skull shows n slight hollowing at the vortos— determined hv 
the nasio-meatal base-lino—and is perhaps 6 mm. less in nuikular height, while the 
inferior portion of the ocdpitel re(pon projects further, and u deeper. 

The two skulls difier, however, in a very striking muiner when the rnmfus 
ffHdireritw is used ns n fbced point for compntison. The superimposed eontomn 
then show that the meato-nssiun length of the Croruagnon exceeds that of the Boskop 
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Hkun by flomewhere aUiut lOtnm., whife it ahovni « iose of a aimikr amount in th# 
post-nunciikr region, lying between tbe obelbn and the inion. Tbe auricular height 
of the Bosisop ekuU,it is contended, was probably about 125 nun, as agniiwi IM 
m the Croiniignaid. But tbcnigb the Cmmagnon skull displays distract parietal 
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bosses/' it did mi display the modian paciet^d suJoim. The nifk4itpid differed 
cumpicuously from tliat of tlm fioskop Akidl^ but have no ev^idettte a& lo t]ie sko 
of the crista froiUalist, so lar^gely developed in the Boakop skiiJL 

Professor EUiot Smith p on the evjdem-a fuTniijIiod t^ythecudocmiml csst^coiytidors 
that the '"fatness of the east, ami certain of ii« fenturcs suggest afilmties of the 
Bn^op mttij with tJie ^'emidertliaJ But the larger aize, and especially the fonn, 

of the pre-frontal bulging rodicates an even closer kinship vdth the peoples found m 
Europe in Anrignacinn and later times. 

** But it woidtl be incorTect to regard the Boskop man as a member of either the 
Neanderthal or the Ctunuignon mceH. For he represents a variety of manlrind ilmt 
never intrudefl into Europe—probably a diveigent branch of the apedoi sapkns, 
which sprang from the parent stock soon after its scpamtbn from the so-uulJed spcciea 
neojuirrthalrtms. In confirmatiou of this sugge^^bn is the fact that, thongh the 
pre-frootul area is larger than that of Neanderttial man, and has a^umed the form 
distinctiTe of the [umlern type of man, it b gmailer, both acttially and idativnlyf 
than thot of the Ctomegnon race/" 


CoNCLUBioy. 

A careful study of al! the eJisentifll features of the skull of tJie Baskop nian seema 
to fihowp very certainly^ that he was a derivative of Cromaguon man, anil the pro- 
g^nitor of the BieihuiHO. 

But before theiMi relationshipet and the sequel thereto, can be proOtably con- 
oidered, it is essential to debnj^ what is meant by tlic term Cromagnon " \ fur this, 
at present, is used m a Itwe and confusing sense. 

Too conunanly^ in short, it is employed on the one bund as a kbd for a Bacts 
and on the other m a TimMcale, or a Culture/' Hence some more precise 
dednitioR has become impcmtive. The need for istich a defLoition has, indeed, been 
hinted at by othm, nod it has sccordingly Imh*h proposed to subatJluto the term 
“ Xcanthropkr/' Thoif however, is inadjiiUsible, rince it was coined to eemj 
another purpose, to wit, oa u substitute for the titne-worn ** Noolithic,^" 

liVheo Lotd Avebury corned the terms ■' Paleolithic/' and "* Keolithic/* he 
shared the belief of his time, that the advent of Neolithic imiilemcnta marked the 
comiug of a nowEju'c, and the dembe of the yW Mmi^terian man^ who fosMoned the 
" Ikhcoliths/' 

But it is now clear that thin WTin not the caso. Evidmec ha^s awumuluted to 
show that three stages of the Palaeolithic Periofl muat be tccogoiiied—Lower, Miildlc 
and Upper. The Middle Palicolithk Period siMuns to mntk thu dembcj or ut least 
the decline, of Moustcrian mnn* For k is oow evideiit that the Upper PaLeolfthic 
mlim in the ui^w era ol human devdopmeut, ami the emergence of more than one 
new species. 
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The four diatinct pluses of cultll^c^ m short—AurigDacian, Sofutrieaji, Ma^- 
lenian, Azid Ajciliaii—whiiili nre whowi] to luve miirkecl this L'pptfr Puhoul^h; |>eriocl, 
pnjbabljj or poseiblj, tiiurk the earliest stages hi the diflerciitiiitiori of the muin 
trunks reprededteil by modem nuiu, 

A5 a way out of iho inevitable ooiiiELsioti of thought which a eontiuundon of the 
line of tbe olfl uomenckture imtfiils, Ptoftwsor Elliot Smith (21) Huggests tho terms 
Pa)a>antlijopk *' and “ Neauthiopji!/* The hnst-^moied includes Mons&emn iruiii 
and Ilia predeccsaoTS; the last, the new Adam and hia desceodsiDis. Onlv by the 
ttcceptAnce of lib propcxml ton we avoid ambiguity. 

Clearly, then, we cannot siili$titnto the term " JJeamthjopie for " (^fomagnon/' 
Those who wnnld have it so would but niitke eonfosion worse eonfonnded. The 
Grimaldi people, for e,\ampl&. are regarded by some as aberrant Ciomagnards. 

Henceforth, there can be no qaestion but that we must use the term ” Cro- 
maguon in a strictly Zoological sense—na indicative of a Ract% the type of which 
is the Old Mon of CVonmgncm ; that m to the elcull found m 1369. in a rock- 
shelter in the valley of the V^E^n?, at Croniagniin, a little aiwve the village of 
Les EyzJes, He w^ais the fimt ol the Aurigimcians known to us. Other skulls of thb 
type were bron^t to light later, but, aa is the nile with human skulb, no two are 
quite alike, whieh implies, that then, as now, no mce was ahHolutely " pnre-bred/* 

This particular skull, then, I designate as the type of the Cromagnon meg. 
It may Imt distmgubhetl by tb*.* foliowiii||; mca^nremeiit ^—^Length^ 20o mm,; breadth. 
151 mm-; aurienlat height, IStl nun, i nasal height, 52 min.; orbitui hmght, 27 mm.; 
orbital width, 12 mm, i nasi-prostidoii length, TOmtm \ bi-^vgomatic width, 133 nun* 
The teeth are missing. Cmniiil capacky^ 1J7T c.c. 

So much, then, for the debuitJou of the term Oromagnon." A return may now 
bii made to our main theine-^e Neanthropic peoples. That the slowly di^eren- 
t luting races of this new era of human evolntlou occupied the same temtory, or were 
near neighbouis, of ?7eander-mank seeinB lui inevitable conclusion i nor would there 
seem to be any escape from the further c^juoIusjou that a cenain amount of inter¬ 
breeding took place betw’ctm tlioni. thu.s providing the iiiaterbl for the development 
of new specter, wherever isolation, from wbatever canaCp gave the new potentialities 
an opportunity to develop. 

This much is bdkated in the accompanying Phylogenetic tree (Fig. 12). Herein 
the Proto-Buahnum—the Boiskop inun —la supposed, to have arbeu out of the Nean- 
thropic flux'" which was to give rbcp at about the same time, to the Orinialdi peopk, 
and the (.'romagnards^ the Australo-DmvidiBnsT and Rhodcsiiin tnun* The common 
stock Irom which these hnv© all be<in derivetl was, it is here suggested, formed out 
111 the Rinooth^ and “ beetle-browed Pal^canthropic peoples. 

On this assumption the negroid and Crpmogourd stmios of the Frofo-BuHhman 
are intelligibly accounted for, the negroid dement being derived from the naj^eut 
Grimaldi nuce. 


aftd it4 SetatioMhip ta Cronm^mnt awl Xegroid ShtUtt. IflS 

From the typical C^ma^mrtl ue dmved the Nonlilc, Alttme, hloditeiEimefln, 
and Hindi ** fiaces," which, it is here suggesud, should be “ BU'Cromflg- 

ttnnls,** t4> afford an escape from the singularly inappropriate term ‘'Caucaaian," 
The Polyiiesiaiis and the hfotigols are {q be rcfmrded as offahoots of the 
Cromagnard stem, but as older than the Eml^iaagiuinis. 
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The Austrulo-DTuvidians and the KhcKlcsiaji man am uppaietitly to be derived 
from this same Cremagttard stock, but they seem to show a conspicuons strain of 
Moiustctian blood. 

It would seem, in short, that we may fairly jKwtidate the divcigence of the human 
race, at a very early stage of its development, into two hranches, one with nhitivelv 
feeble, and the other with^atrongly developed brow-ridgts: Ebau/hroptrs stands for 
the one, filhtcanthropM and Neander-man for the other. 

That the ** beetle-browed ” people were the dominaid race—or races-^for long 
sgra, seems to be shown by the hurt that all the shtdbi of the bower and Middle 
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Pakeanthnipic Periotk aro of th& NeunJer type. Eirf tlie fatrt tlfit they WB» 
preceded, in Eqmpc, at any rate, by the ftjnoofch-browed people represented by 
KoantbjopUfl, suggests that these two types may luive been living in close prosiniity 
threughout the whole of this long period, and furthermore, that interbreeding took 
place between them. In other words, the apparently somewhat sudden app^mice 
of the Neantiropie peoples is probably fictitiouBi hut what factors led to the rise 
and decline and final diaappeannee of the Mfmsterians yet remain to be disooveredr 
The Auetiolo-Diavidhms and Rhodesian man, as has just been rsmarked, seem to 
Iw witnesses of a certain amount of interbreeding between the two, before tiie final 
of the inferior type* 

Finally, something mnrt be said ament the interpretation which has been placed 
niwn the significance of the eicesaive development of the hrow-ridges of Neander 
man. It haa been contended, in short, that these were to be attnbuted to the size 
and weight of the inaasiTC jaws, which im turn were necessitated by the nature of the 
firtJd they had to diaiiitegiate. The face, indeed, wus supposwl to hare followed the 
model of that of the greot apes. But the fact that the jaws of Eoanthropiis were 
even more ape-like than those of Moasterian man, destnoya the cogency of this 
argument. iJoreovet, the jaws of the Tofunanian were quite as laige oa those of 
Seander man, yet the cninium docs not show confipiciiOiiB brow-ridgea. 

hlr. Hewett has fiuggeated that the Boskop man eiioubi be regarded as a diatmet 
sjfedefl capensts. This is a perfectly legitimate ptoposal. But, if adopted, 

it wilt be neccasaiy to deaigiiate the Stranilioopor-BiL<hman typo us a sub-spedea^ 
Homo eapenm tmriiiiOits. Simibr distinctions must bo made in the case of the 
Kegro and IvegriJlo, w-hkh must become ^onio q/noonur and //. a, parvw, and of the 
Tasuiajuan for whom I would propose the uome Honto fuiWHincnwj, Some authorities, 
inde^, contend that the living races of ntankind are but “ varieties” of one 
species ^onio sapient. But this view is tmtenable, ualuEs we brush aside the 
opthoaiy otandaida of claBsification which are of neceaaity applied to the lower 
orders of the mammalia, iucluding the great apes. 

But, be this as it may, the status of the Boskop-jnsn seems no w to have been 
established. The curiously evnsh'c character of thU abuU, the difficully which besete 
any attempt to determine its precise sfiinitiesj bear witmss to its *'generalbed " 
chaiaoter, which is a consequence of its derivation from sn undiSerantiated stock 
standing at the parting of the ways between two or three nascent stocks. 
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APPEXDrX. 


Samr ift^rulnnl irf n^M diArnct-mw nt liM#t erf thi? imiA hi- fnrmnbilcfl nnl 

Adopted by Antliiup«i1u^PtA if we me to fin^e imy ttAhhi] asfvixtms of eoFnpArtAan hetviwfi 
On the whole amh n Ptniulnnl wrndj be of nicprt mlue i£ iHuat on tim ntnU olone^ i£iii» aimnwily 
UiU ii the nidj mfttennl nrAiltliln It tfi imperutivf. io ^lart, if we cue to muke nny 
thnt we Rhmihl rulopt the miithiKl of the soofo^ iJl fw rmileavouia to rldine the VAirfouA HpOQl ^ 
And iKtb upmi^ of Mnn, 

At die pnsent time mnthnjpokiuitfU^ hy wn clveFflrh[^lnl^m£ Tiiajoiity^ leco^nize hnt one 
—/fnwio Aevcrml *' of Neantliffipin rmru Bnt the inofr eh^K^ly tUJii ennx on- 

tioo irt eiNtnlned f he more evidfirt iiaf« It beoome thnit une ^ the whole hop,^ mid hsmi 

wme ihifinitfott nf the tiomAtnliipIraU nntt»" ii>f tlfrnnikiTrik And nth!(!fi» hdumcl on the 

cranial cdmrArtm, u dbpUyeif bt mymt^ «Qledeii otul tv^pleal ilnill rn the we nf wh nf thaw 

« enllJ*,'" 

The nromA^noii ^ull ha* nlmaiJy lirim dnm^nid In Umm pnpen (p. l&J), Tliore remnini for 
the traniedUte ptirpoent of thin Report, the /ollnwini! In fw* rlnirribed Bnt-hnion. i^tmndliMiprr, 
Xeuro, TuAmanlna, AinttAlko. anri Pfdyneibin^ 


The rlkarneirrUlie fcalnrH nf the Eluihmain''fi 4kqU aJe Uie f^rmt iHidetAl whlth^ I he nuxllan 
m Ulr fonf of the pAriftnl n^foiu nmt the htvhydcmt Ami nindie^lLy hnlUte form of tho 

molawk 

Type aknllr CkilL Miu. Brit. (?fnL Rcy. X'e. Afrk».**—L, 1711; 

a. inn {l. in] ^ nii., l^l illJ„ til); Bft. lOO; fsa,, Kmj mi], Mc^ntle^ihAlle; Tnpnioo- 

CtiphnlKn; F^M^rmthKinfl; riAtyrrhine; f'haRiopmftnpin ; Phfl-noxvj^iin ^ Hfferniv^fr. 

K 

f$TKJi TTIkLOOrER | If^41*0 Od/WNJllV |nOT^|l|||fJ|j|, 

CiiKPly iveettihlrvi Runhinart^ htt insukeilly Urmr, 

XjEtwi (l/finwo irtJUiip^iuh 

?«ktil! with {hirSeiol eoiifieiim wdl mark^L n illjrht TnertUn pnrieral rnlena; frontal 
ctnineikfT?^ mn^lrTate ; nne|£iifnntHi 

Til® 4tiiR; Coil Mil#, Brit. (Nat. Hist.}; 111 * 12 . So. it4.et.7Adi llii CHiaillu edL, 
W. Afrifw Ml ? L, l8fl Bri,, 74); Bp^ 100 ; Bn., m fL, lOfiJ * 27 s 

Xh., 44 (L Wt> ; Xp,, 117; Bl* 120 fl, Metntieeidialie ; Metriorephnlir ; ; 

rUtyrrhine i jAdioiiniiinple : Phenoin'jfeiiii ^ MewvieTTnir, 

Xnnimjjo llffinti'; irfAiopNni# pfin*wjh]u 

Skull wHh fnrkrt aI rmmnmt; fTnntnl emlncmM wrU iJcvi^lopid ; m Dvirked itWHikii IriinM 
rkliiOt exlcmiiiip fmm the fondwtacL nenr^ to the nwonol untmo ; paUlr Jong; irui^toid nmnlL 

Typefllmlli Coll Biit, Mm. tXnt. B'wLU Reft- l.B.O I.; Bnubute, Torwt^ 

B., ttW; liB (L. Bliu* 124 (1- ^): Bp* HIM Bn., f)3 (t, IM; Fjl, gl)| 

\w.« 27 7 XHi 4 4^ (lui ^ P»j fl7 I Bcri i324 ftp, ft41 Mcwntief^pluille j Tapf!Jl£bd^!KpliAlH>-; 
IViffniillionA f tliUyTThhie ; LepCoproioidQ * PliennzygiHii; 3ifi£^itHwtnEe, 

o a 


IM W. P. PvrRAFT. Oh ihf Vntmriff B^mtnp. Tmnmvi^t, in 


T^HMAfruy (//Dino 

.Skull with A mArluii tonm trtijm-cirMio^ii: fkrui«tul dttiliMMiM ^tyiplimaiin; tm. 

ritW Mdt* of thr tuiddlr line m»fkncUy conoAvr j |jiiilftU» of utvai fflao; iinmk ilwrl nucl 

TxpoifctiUs cm Miii. BHt. fN*t HM,); Reg., No. l 9 l 7 .! 0 . 2 flLr.—R. U 1 * U Wh 
(U t^l; Bb.. m tU 7i>i Bn., MKl; Bp., m (1, TOa): 3STu Ali 27 (L. MJ* 

I>oliebocc]4iAllti : Tnpdiio^oiihaUi ProgontlhHli; l^tyrTitinr i Vhamtt'^xoso^ ^ FlH^tKVKjTZDna ; 
Mictowunk. 


Air3TlUl4A?r (iloum Kipim* 

Tonu i4ii[irA-orbitAli» ctoivtpicnoixily ilriT'kipm]; pAriutal recion ituLrlcfiQy •copliofil % padiMJil 
fmirK'nceA fAirly rompumoiu % pnlftto liu^, (oojr, wido auI doop; TApgEuSdrnt. 

Type ifctiUs ikAl Situ. Biit, (Na|. Ilkt.); lli^. Ko, SS.amL—R, 134 ; L. W (L. fitH; 
Ba, lS9(t,TOis Ba, m(L, urn; Tm.^m i Xir..24s Xh.,49 (t, Sft), 


■ (i/ittipo mpirnn^ 

WoU dwelopni; roof of akuB ruing fitoeply from foroikPAil to niiil-|m^i?tAl Urn ond CnUu^ 
thenuo in « inikfkrd ^u^-v wiipii fwrii in merma im the HmimloitAjefon tnAe-riius| tho 

mtvv wUaig In * c^in^pifmcriu pnvtciIji^niThoe; ^Mk m-Tl dirvebpnl; pndcitiil 

cnvlnnKwi wdJ devojapod j orbiU qmidmogdiif. 

Typo iknUt Cdl Httiu Bril. (Xnt. Hwt,) ; ^ Xo. ^AAl ; Oatiti—R, l+S ; lii7 

(L. 70 } 5 Bb, m iU 72 }; Bp,, ICWx Bu., Idl ( 1 . 721 ; Nw,. 25 ; Mi., J |0 (U 42 h Xp.. 79 ; 
Bx^-. 137 (T.i 57). Mra&ticophfiliL'^ Mctf^K^t^ilulki i Mofiogiutlima; LepiorrMne: 
Leptofffoftopli;:; T%miniy|£qiia . AEe$taienik:. 





anti iU ItcbUi<mship ta Cromaff^mrd and Xr^roid SkulU, 
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LIST OF FJOUREtJ. 


I.—Eeetoratioii of tlw Bodkop SkuUt in jiidtitu &cjd on ihut IfaLo-noaioa lia^e-Uno. 

Auiicnltf h^ht of nun. 

Fig. ±—^Tlw skaH. of ** tha Old Hui of Cmnugnoa,'' tine enniAl typo of tlur OzojtiagoAnfi^ in 
ttfifma LUtn^U- Aujfimitir bwigbt of 130 mm, 

"Fi^ 3.—Tbo AkoU of tb^ i^tsudlooppf (after BhrnbaaH.i Anneukr liai^t uf 114 mm. 

Flg^ 4.—SlniU of the t 3 rp£od] Buabman, In wnno Aurimikr blight of 117 jnm. 

Hg. 3.'^Sktilt of Buubmon froro 0»Tf« of T»tzik»ma> in mrrm h$mdlr, Anr^lir tadgfat af 
UQ mm. 

¥%, il—SnpoElmpofled coniotuB of Bu^p itMii and Crontagtion (dottod ottUkifl)* thr iwolv# 
itwHiarim bbing oaod ^ m. (Lc«d point. 

15g. 7,—Supciimpoiod contoun of B(»knp And Stmodlooper (datted autlmi»]r tho fneatm 
anditotius being used aa a died point- 

Flg. 8«~$opi^mpawd contoon of Bo«kop and Biidiman^ the died point being the Mmlw 
tiudilariuK 

Fig. 0. ^Sinpeiimpoeed onitaum of mm and Baalimau* Uw liiwJ point being the iwiopt. 

Fig. 10.—Snpedmpoecd oemtonm of the Bookop nuui and a ekuli of fiiuhmiui type liom the 
C«Twa( TdtKikiiiuA^ Tbedxed poiiit being the 

Fig. 11.—i^paimpoeed oontoure u{ Boakop moa and %k^ aknll abunm in Fig. 10. The tiled point 
being the luuiotL. 

F!g. l:£.-^l%y|ogwetH! tire ■howing the main Huea of deecent of modem men. 
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TilE E.VRLY NlLO'l'lC. LIBYAN AND Ktn'PriAS RELATIONS WSTil 

MLNOAN CRETE. 

T/ti- tliatc;/ yttnvtruit Leftttrr. ftif 192 ^ 1 . 

By Sir AirntL'a Evans, 1>-Litt., F.BB.. Hon. VJ?.3A. 

Crete m bfifore all thing? tJifi initldk iahmd at the East Mi-dit^rrauean basin. From 
Honier’a Ibrm onwaJilfl Its centtaJ positioii has fitnick all who hat-e hi«l to tleal with 
it. It might, indcftS. Iw d«tcrib«l as a “ bull-way hoiLw between three eonthientH 
^Europe. Asia and Altkn- This fortiniate situation marked it as the iioLiit where 
the primitive cultnie ot out own Contuient waa hrat affected by that of the glder 
civLliiations of Egypt and the East, aatl it was thus that Minoan Orete rose to life 
and light at a time when prunevnl darkueiB stall brooded over the wide pininlantl 
region to Nort h and Wmt. 

Thnt the most aDcient geographical relatitms of the island lay with AnntoUa 
and the East is equally clear. This, indeed, is itwJl largely an inheritance from late 
geological tiuua when, with the inrush of the Miocene Ses and the fotmalion of the 
South .ilgean bnain. Crete became a Sqult-liV'estcni horn of Asia Minor, and was 
aeijarated by a deep diajuicl from what ie now the South-Eastetn foreland of Gtwm. 
This result was brouglit into further relief by the still gronter submergonw of Plois- 
toceno times, to w'bicb the North bas i n was due. Nor was this fundatiiental 

relntioiuihip affected by the Kubsequeut Kubmcigeare of i)art of the land-bridge to 
the East, which still left a diaLn uf Inttmiediate ishindf—Kust*. Cajfpathos and 
Rhodes—to act a* stepping-stones of early intercourse. 

There eeema to Ik n« reanonahlc doubt that Man entered Crete from ttie Anatolian 
aide. Hi> may even on his first appearanco have found still living the dwarf hippo- 
pctUinns* of the earlier and far wider land-bridge. But l^nlajolithic dwcovcriw in 
the island are still wanting; Even (mm pure Nixdithio ifepoaita human remaina me 
still to «*k. The evidentie, moreover, now fortheoming from the early Minoan 
tholcH ossuaries of Suiithem Crete, that dolichm'vphaly wm hetiiiics pravnlreit 
iu thcuilftnd,is itself indccttivc. both owing to the wide distribiitioti of the *' Mediter¬ 
ranean ” type, and on awrounl of special eonpidemtiona. *tat«i below, affecting thia 
pmiiculm daaa of early monuments. That hy the Middle Minwui Age a ili-stinct 
brachyceplialic admistiire is perceptiblo may well Ik due to the intfiision of 

* Tb* timtiiijw ol ilm pigruy hi|*'[SH’c*au'^“‘ which raugw mi^iony suit Muhu, wrw tuunfl hy 
llimi Itoiothrt Bam on the plsttau d Kutlwuri in BA.nem Crete, Sir WiIImui Elnyd Duwkiw hiM 
now r«o(Sni*«t Iwiim oI dwarf hippopolainin (Priifftpirff) amDOipfl ttowc tifwieulett wilh 
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Von Liurban'is Atmenoids from Aaiu Minor.^ for vliicli the portrait on a Middle 
Minoaii II aeal® fiupjJies a cogent urgumcnt. But so f« a# the evidence goes, there 
is no leswn for believing that this was the earliest in^tlll^lr tvpe. 

Apart from this aa yet uncertain factor, all tlie Ci'idence at our dispusa]— 
archsologiciil, religious and linguLstic—points to a root cooncctioa Iwtwcen Crete 
and Anatolia. A good instance of tins ia suptjlted by the primitive fanuJy of 
Bteatopygpiui female images from the Neolithic strata of Knossos. which, as I have 
shown elsewhere’ find romarhable purnllels not only in Asia Minor but as far afield os 
the Luphratea and the Caspian shores. Other relics, such as the stone maces, show 
similar aflinitiee with this Eastern province. The monuchiomc, hand-polinhod 
pottery, at times incised and inlaid, of Neolithic Crete reeum on the some side, while 
itB ebameter presents on the other hand on abrupt contrast to the polychrome pottery 
of wide Ka.<it European range which the most recent dlecoveries have ^wn to have 
«rteiid«l not only over a Imge part of Northern Greece but to the remotest glens 
of the Morea. The contrast here presented finds a outious parallel in a phenomebon, 
ultimAtely due to the same physical causes, that zoolc^ts have noted on the 
respecrive sides of the strait that divides CreU' from the Greek aide of the old rift. 
The land snails and running lieetles of the little island of Ccrigotto, geold^cally 
dependent on Crete, like those of Crete iteelf, skow a general affinity to those of 
Asia Minor, while the types found fin the opposite island of C^engo, the ancient Cythera. 
b^n<l the narrow channel, coirespond with those of msinlnud Greece.^ 

Tlie most dei^lytag tiaditioiis of the early (^tan population, as lar as it has 
Iweti able to recover them, also connect themselves with the maitiknd to the East. 
The iniligenous pre-Hellenic language, mainly preserved in natnea of persons and 
places, |)c!Qj]gs to the same family as that of the old f^mns and their kin ; and it 
in iinjiQssihle to doubt tliat, where such nomenclature exteudfl to mainland Greece, 
its diffusion wa.'i the resultof the MinoBiii!Qnqnost,co which the M^xemnan civilization 
Ob that side was due. The names Iwth of Minna and Kuoasos, to take aignilicant 
CMinph'S, recur in the Cillrian coast region j Kornessos, the earlier appellation i>f 
Lytthofl. the model Durtan city of the later Greek colonlsta, has the same element os 
Ualikaroassca. Througliout a large part of Anatolia, again, wo recoguiae the cult 
of the siimii Great Mcthcr with her male satellite—huubaafi, lover or child, as the 
case miiy be—whose insular cult has hecij ex]K»eed in the 3liaoaa sbrinen of Crete 
and whoae tuemoiy survived in the Rhea and infant Zeus of Hellenic troilitiotL Of 

A ettmnuiry of Dr. von luuelMu'a mitltv la aivon in his Hualev lioetuiv*' lor tal l. 

* Stt my (>/ Jlinos, voL f. |j, :l. Fig. **4, 

* Patnrj: voL i, p. 47 4 «ij. 

' This mdcDos ii well suttmiarinMj In R. F, SImrpe. AntimtU : rWr 

41 pp. m. iw. Tilt- Kcopnpbiesl cOAcluslona rwiiltiaa(reio 

he lUirtnbtitinutil the mail* pol(,te,J om hv O. BOkt^iiT, *• LHe Hinaroschwsikea d* Urievh 

Inaelo twigo ai,a Certgotm ' {AWArr'fAfaWm rftvIwA#, (fcaW«iL./f. rol. wvi. 
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fipccial iiniHirtanc'C, twi, (fl tie vfidespruad recttmiice pd the Auatotiau aide of the 
woi«hip of the sacred double mte or “ labm/’ from which, imleed, the name of 
** Labyriulh.” as ottaohed to the Palace of Minos, was atiuoat cortaitily derived. 

It has been nccessai^' to bring into rdicl this fuiiduineiital conneotioa of t’rste 
itself and its earliest stock with Asia Minor in order to place in its proper perspective 
the southern relations with which I propoite to deal on thisoctwuion. That by way 
of the island '* stoppiog-stones " flOme kbid of intercourse existed with the Auatotian 
havens from the earliest time of human occupation onwards must be reasonably 
inferretl. It was prubahly owing to some early drift along the Southern littoral of 
Afltu Sliiior that there occur in the later >'eolithic depoalta of Knossos objects made 
of rWefuCiKi shell, the nearest habitat of which is the fiisl Sea-^ Further west, 
iadeetl, other evidences of the same primitive eunent of iat«cour«e may be seen in 
exotic shells found In iLc Keolithic depoiiits of Italy, including the niother-of- 
pearl ” shell |d/e/cujrtwt tuargarUiJeta]? which does not at pr^nt live nearer llian 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

J priori we ahodd raturally look to the Continent to the east for the routes 
by which objects as well as ideas of oriental origin reached early Crete. There has 
even been a tendency, partly, it would sceni, suggested by the analogy of later 
Plucnician commertK*, to suppose that the Kgj-pthm relics fouml in conawtiqu with 
^finnan and Mveenssan reniaius arrived by the Syrian ami Anatolian route. This 
iiiav have been [lartiiilly the case in the latest age of the civilisation, w'hen colonial 
foundations existed in Cyprus and probablj'^ also on the Cilictoa coast, but it ia 
unsupported by any ovitlemw 00 far as regards the earlier <;ontact of Crete with the 
Nile Volley. 

But. tmderly'ing this theory of intercouTse with Egypt by the niunibabout 
coastal route along the sides of the castenmiosl Meditertaticftii angle, there has 
undoubtedly been the assuaiption that primitive man shrank from voyages aemse 
the open sea. The assumption is wholly utigtoundcrl. At a very early stage in 
man’s evolution we are encuimtered by the problem of bia first appearanoei on the 
AusUutiau Conlinciit. and already, by the time of the transitional phaae of culture 
that heralds the birth 0 / the true Neolithit!. cotwiderable advance in seafaring know- 
Icilge eccTtis to have been nttaiuerl. As Sir jVrthur Keith liaa pointed out, the 
Ali^kmoac settUrna in the island of Otonsay, off the West Coast of Scotlantl. would, 
have bad to cn«a a considctable stretch of wbat is oftai a stormy It w clwr 

' t may irwlBiicp s wom peMiJC-likD ohiect, jvnolter oncertaiti Iragiuvni showing of 

thr IciiKca and an idol of nnolitWo type illuetmilrd iti my */ Afisoi, vol. 1, p, -W, Flp, 13, 

(thm f rrniwiiBiV dcneribod (i* ** nJitirtutiyr 

i StiolufU UMlsJiii Ti>l, Wi {It. F«r Stt? J/ifmtJaiiMa fuimd In 

Lii^irnati buriiiUi w A- tsarU t3Wrf., vuL xiii pw I 7i^ 

* Th* of >iroL I (11123 1to mtoh Saliktui eTcci iw^ a 

4iif Mft \f-n infli# iit widlb luw it be biit ui tbp time thu tuiriiaim pcoplo on it p p „ 

ibi- nail muf?'l "imvv bt^ii for in \ nil ia n tiTfis* Ihc uLund wi^ th? nEti^Vib>Li[iTta 

«lockl atl d#cpcr in tlw Btm tiuiii Rt 
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tliat hy the ttosc of the ^Neolithic neither ibe Korth Sea, jiot the widest part 
of the Englifth Channel nor the Hay of BLieay itsdf, were bam to direct nmritiiiie 
intoreoume between the British IsifSanH the Scandinavinu mid North (iernmu regionij 
on the one side, and the Iberie world on the other. 'tVTiat was successfully ventured 
at Uiat early epodi in those open waters, exposed to the lull furj- of Atlantic and 
Arctic gales, must have been well within the caparity of the inarinera of the Inland 
Sea. It is possible to go further than this and to aflirni thot the early Meditertanam 
seafatem preferred the open sen to the roimding of imB-bound licatUmids. or roaeting 
along Burf-bcaten shores. In Creto, mde«I. there is distinct e^-idonce that their 
maritime stooil in relation to overland transit mutes by which dangenum 

promoniaries were av&ided. 

It is in itself natural to suppose that jji the East MeditorTaticau baain nav^jation 
began to flourtsh in the .Elgeaii island world. Neither the Syrian nor the Libyan 
Coast was favourublE to its rise, though on the other liaod the Nilesuppiiud raateriaU 



wm^ os ABYIIO^ PTJT. 


for the growth of a simple form of river craft. The pspj-ma, however, of which the 
trueNdotic vissek were mode, itself offered oqJy lirmterl scope for the coiwtnictfon 
of larger vessel* and. owing to tie absence of gf»od timber on the bants of the river, 
the fc^'ptian ships of the liarly dynasties, though often atherw ia; of ulaboratu build, 
were literally built up of short planks' and, as may be seen from the monument of 

t^luirj of the \ th Djmasty (e. 2700 mc.), still continued to be previditd with ladder* 
liktv uwU of twg ^ms. 

Recent t«earch« liuvc mode it cW that in the last prclymistic stage of 
Egyptian culture an Exotic form of vessel began to ijitrudu on the tnutirional Nilotic 
type, and there caii he little doubt that by whatever i.‘ha«neb (his form rt'oehed 
the KDe, its oripnal home was the Euphratos. Instead of the curving keaU with 
two cedtral cabin* dividing the banks of imr* and with pmw and stem rising graduall v 
ni the waterduvd, such os we sec, for instance, on the ijftinted pots of Nunotfa 

■ for iftHtsHM, A. Kortef. Aatih iktwt^ [Bwifn. Iflas p, |4. pij,. (. 
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(jMV Fig, 2), and the welUknnwn nwk painting of aicrakonjwlia, vvsseh uow appear 
oi quite a tliffereut character. These have level hulls with liiyh, abnjptlj rising 
ptow .5 and reciirv^ed sftemK, and ahoiv a Eiiugle ahelter somewhat heliind their middle. 
On the ivoty knife-handle of GebeI“eh*Arat, where unquestionable Sumeiiiin elenienta 
are seen Buh hy side with we actually vritnes^ a mval battSe between 

ships of these two classes.* In connection with the new type of vessel that now 
enters on the scene we note indications of mast?, and on a decorated pot from 
the Xaqada Cefuctery a broad s^piare-cut 4aH (Fig. 1). The nuist hare, though 
short, is ol a single piece. On a tst Dynasty alaba^<?tct vase irom Abydo^ we 
seem to trace a similar tyx^e of sailing-boat.* 



no. ^.-^niCDlXASTTC aoWlMI llAU-ItTB llECOILL-raO POT. S AO Alt A. SUOWI.SO « FIS IT 

AXD " ^4H*5TAl3fa " J£5t■3^0^ia. 


«4sn»sv^ 


It IB iipvcrtlieltiw clwr fJiAt up to the clo«s o£ the pfttlyoftstk Mgc—and. indeed, 
durioft the earlier historic pbtwe of Egypt—wiling veswU had made very little way. 

In tla* nmnetouJ» Tcpi«seiitations of I’nasela on the decorated'* pota of late pre- 
djniastic times from which Fig. 2« ia taken, roweia in jJaee of msurts and saife ate 
almost universal. .4t the same ibne the abundance of mich galleys shows the great 
development of navigation on the Kile alreaily licfore the days of Menca* eon<iuest, 
Ita iiUimate goal, to far as the Nile itaelf was concerned, would have Iwcn A-nr, 

‘ K'tUditt, Fondatioa Wot. .V<^rtwjiws»» rt Mftiimm, laii. Faie, 1 i I'rtric. Jiiri«it Kyjtp*^ 
lfll7 p as FipB. 1-*: H. Fnmfchin, fa jtitcrtut Pof^ ef file *V«nr A‘»»t. p. iSti .af. 

ltU.V, Aatlir. m«t. X". t(l24). aid Ch. Borrua, ia«*J Jr 

^yplfiaae, / I <*?., 1, l»2lK In th- mlldi ui. thl* objr«l tHiuieii-n sail NUotic 

rltinx-nU meet, ll’*lg»«ei « dumpling two Itoiw, and men app^r wsndmt the ** Uliwn 

- i^clnce tdL ii. PL Aib 2^^^, 

* IVtrk nn4 Qulbt'lh -Vii'jtsri i and IH, tain 4. 
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" the Gufat Door " or '* Port *’ ntnr the Canopic mouth, to the early importance of 
which Professor Xewbcrry bus called attention.’ 

Was the sea transport already to hands t Was there, perhaps, already 

Bome lisa grandiose predecesaor of the mighty harbour works, amce submerged, that 
abutt^ on the Isle of Photos ? The mapping out of the munense cotistrvictious. 
still visible beneath the sea surface, by the Preach engineer, 31. GastoJi .londet,» 
has never received either the notice or the investtgation that it deserves. The break¬ 
water here, according to his measurement!! 2,000 metres In length, had supjwrting 
mdlfi. formed of blocks, the upper aarface of which was 8 to 12 metres wide, and tho 
great basin, containing on area of about 130 acres, might “ have shelteretl 4<Kt 
galleys or triremes of 30 metres length," Such comstmctions vie with those of 
the Pyramid hnOders. Is it. then, all a mirage i Ten years have paased and no 
attempt has been made to test these erepert and very detailwl obser^ otions. 

Elsewhere* 1 have ventured to support the contention of 31. Eavmond tVeil.’ 
that thrae mighty harbour worts imply at leofit the coUaborntiou of lutt'al engineer 
from Mlnoan Crete. Prom the date at least of the Vth Dynasty, as we kmur from 
the monument of Sahur®,* Egyptinn vessels frequented the Syrian ports, and 
indeed them is now direct evidence of iutercoume with Byblos going buck to the 
First Dynasty, bnt of wider Mediterranean eommerce we have n» record. Ari? we, 
then, to regard tbeao momimental works as dating rmm the days of Greek rale in 
F^-yptl A passage in dma-phtis* has imleed been cited, referring to the Isle of 
Pharos bemg surrounded by strong sea wall* against the violence of the waves. But 
what ho* this to do with the great mole nod spacious bash) of a harbour Hint 
roust have been iwpable of accommodatinp all the fleots of the iledilertauean t 
.Are wns really to believe that what would have been even for .yexander his most 
colossal work has been passed over in silence by ancient writem i 

01 CYetan vessels probably the earliest representation is a clay mode! of a boat 
with two benches, a high prow, and a tuiMike pro]‘ection at the stem from nn ossuary 
at Fulaikaetro belonging to the First Early Minnan Period* (Fig. 3). The Utter 
feature recum on a series of incUetl figures of ships engraveil un Cy cUdb pottery of 

> "The PKty Ktcgilfnn of tW HsriKMn and Egypt * E.dl»t ih-diwtian«u Port * (Air. 
Aanab, Vot }, p. 17 aif.). 

inio* i rifwiimt Kvvptira. 

* jfMtwa ti J/imw, foL i. p, SdS he^. 

ft mV !rvr*^ aul^heUAnfeiiiw dr U OSie 4 AkxiuHtrie et t'Empire Ctr^tol* ' iRiUait dq 
Hulktilt d* riUflitmt tyaHiak <lrirnt»f#. t. Jrri). 

* lleitildtsntt. OftibiladMvti Je, KUmi^ Sakurf HUsj, »iti, g, .y»iiMinii‘a Com- 

ihrtttDrt'. 

* /Jr hlhJudttm^ Iv, e, 10, rt. 

/« . pan (p, Piji. 4 Ifeupjii. pnjjrt- of i)k> Hritioh Scliool ui .\thm«^. 
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sotiictt-hjit latur ikUJ (Fi^. +)!. .SfV'oral of thew show inclirations of oai 3 > in one 
*28 on eiiiior side, and it U ni«ir that gall eye thus propttlwl mujit have ulwnya 
pkvifd an iiiiportaot part in the .ilgetiii worlil. In tJiH r.-a{>w t these vassflU may Ijo 
cempan.ii with tlie Xiletmft above refcrml to, bo ofttm depiett'd on tatn prwiynjuitK! 
[Kjta of the Jworatw! claaij. where the uam are ^ontetiint^i even more aumetoui). But 
there hi a further p<)int of com jwrbon of n. more distun-tivn kind. Upon the Egyptian 
pots, sueh as those from Xaqada. a ahort poj** is gciirrelly fiied on the hindet of the 
two ciihins liem flmklahip&, with two streamers attaohod to it and an ensign at top. 
The tT|His of these eneigflj, apart, from snialj variations or compoidtc funui?, hardly 
amount to a clojeu, nnd Profesaor Sewheriy ban shown that in several cases these 
^^trvMponfl W'ith tritditionnl J^ome signs of the flelta. At tunes, inchuxi. iii groups of 
vessels shown on the suiue [loi, they are plueed in a gei’ignaphtcal connection. Thus 
thcdouLlebarpoon, the'‘mountains 'sign and the X. standing for the crossed amiwsof 
Neith, thus found iu collocation, uniliiuhttully represent the tlirtU' SortIi-Western pn'ttv 
kingdoms of the [larpcajn. thv Alountain.and the “Urossefl Arrows," which formed in 
historic rimcM eontigumts Xornes.^ Thia geograpLkai {rnnneetion may tnive n fmr- 
ticular value in the emu- of» Fign showing the outline of a fish'that appeara on a vessel 
groupctl oil u Naqada p<it, with anotlmr Ijtjaring the " hlouriUiiu ” sijm of a region 
that lay on the Ihdta Coast. (nSfv Fig. 2.) For this, as will he seen, is the recurring 
ensign on the prows of the .figicnn vesscffs shown in Fig. K wt. as in the of Ejirlv 
Xilolic cruft, abovo a potu with two rtrvaiin-rs. The elenientt* of rorre^ndvnee nrc 
here LliwfnJd, and though the representations of ^^rcan vtssi'Is are aetunllv of 
later dale, their ensign may well have hueii handed down from much rarlier Jaya. 
The pioto-Egyptiun hargiH!, indcisi, with their ecntrid csobiiw, are of a dllTerent anti 
morr luxudons class, ndapti-d, it would swm, only for river ttaflic. 

Blit for voyages aomss. lung stretches of opim wuteni the use of the sail was, of 
coum, of great advoutagn and in the ettse of the greater Island, which on the .side 
away Irem the AreliipvLigo far^l the Libyan Sea. there is evidence of the genera I usv 
of sniling craft from an early date. From the Hrat momei.t when the Cretan seal- 
atoiies begun to rwionj the owner’s calling in picfogrnphic tugns.- at least as far buck 
as the hvgiuniiig of the Reemid Early llitmuD fteriod, in the first half of the thini 
milJennium n.c,- ships with a single imust are of constant rwiitrence. Early examples 
from seal-fltojiw are given in Fig. G.* It will ho seen that the vessels on these seals 
have high lujws and stems, the prow, wlik-h is geuemlly the higher, often taking the 
fbrra of oji aTrow*hvad ur nf a fork. Somewhat more elaborate' specimens sre 
idiown iu Fig, G, belonging to the clow of the I'lnrly Mi noun Age. At times we find 
indicatioiiH of a high ]vx>p, und oa later seals a kind of ih-ek cabin it dearly shown 

' law, p. no, Fi|[, ^ ^SiiAaoi.), TH^wntw point of tJin» 

niprKiretalltmji tretus lo be Oj-i Uuliii ttJ Kar|y Ifinnon HI), r, !MlSi-2)TO a,(r. 

I, Kinetlom of lilt- Harpooa *nrl Egypt's Kartirei Mtiiit^rniiiran 

1 tirt fi.r, AMnnl*, vnf, i, p, [S). 

* 1{4']imlu[!n| frorii .Vi>«. voh j, aop. Xo. j”. 


Eggpivtft Rdatim^ mih Minotm Cteie. 
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win. I?.—!flflJ|-J4 «?t AASLT tH ftSAlvSrrClSEfl,* 

T\^(ki tlie 3*ii [jiissftgp to thi? opposite Afrioiii coast pressmt^ iip great difllciilty 
h ^howii by thtf het that aiKiagi-4Ubing cmlif wHb a crew of not motis thiin a di>JM>ii 
mtiiu that touch at the Boutli^ea^^tem jiorts of Crete ply their trade as far m FbfUghad 
m Tripoli* The direct pasasge to Ek^rmi. die licureat point on the Cyreniiif; coftat, 

* FtR. 5*&, 1* ifom a thJws-*3cl«] ntcAthe henpi skwiU <f Jf lao#, vol. ii l"iO| Flg+ ilPOi Two 
pliip.otLD fiboTwi the other, arri thii*c On atvathi-f faoft Appear Uims pniuolHxl hudmii 

o* A kiiKl tliat DKnm an Uter imIa and Hpiwrcmtiy representing rmrcri. Probahtv Eatiy 
Mlnoan JJt. 

fore, w PrtJlrtff Mmv^t voL u |l IS. fig. T. ^ XantlitJLdJulrf. fsmts p|jf 

Mlmop'aTfAftai). Vt siv, Xo, 1079, Frutn Tholoa B, PtaLiiio^ Tbii tomb may liAve 
been balUat the eiKlol Mirblle .\linnAii 111. bal St* main jHirlod wai MaUilr 4^[incHin L 


tieaf the stem ol the ves^jeL Tlie tail or iipiif noted in the c%ws of ihe Cyeludie ve^eJs 
b vidble in some case6„ and ia Fig. tj. the wteering CMits are clearly dtscernible^ 
The four-pronged object by the hah on Fig. c, is possibly some kind of hshbg spear^ 




no. jt.—aAnxeq uAUJtrs kawa csstas «iSAi.’STONi». 

0\'er the pn>w of one of tlie abips filiown m F^t. 5 appeara n iJiak, wbile on either 
, if tbe luaat, an auothvr vessel, is a rresceiit. If tbese iiuy be taken tor symbola 
of the heavenly Inxliefi, itfleeme [tfobablv ibat they refer to I lie diuntinii of voyages 
uiKlertAkcn ; the crescent itioons vnitld in ibts ense mean two monrhs and the dUk 
u atill longer vorage. 
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is Dot more than 180 mtlus from the soatheiminost honi of Crete,* irhere, an wc ehair 
see. WB* the great Minoan haven. To Pharoe. off the mouth of the Sile, it ia 320 milna 
from the aouth-easteni ports of Crete. Small eailing veawb from Crete bound for 
^Uexamlnn generally strike due south till they are within flight of the Afriesn ahore^ 
and then follow tht coaat-Uno ea.'it. The pasaage t» itaclf greatly aided during the 
flummer montlia, from May till October, by the prevalence of the Etoaijin north-west 
wmds. or '* Jleltcms/' and accompanying ennffcnt. For the retiini journey the 
equipment of oars would be much more necessary. 

The early prevalence of a amgle-masted type of sea-going vesiiela in Crete, which 
eoutraaU with the minpoaite atracture to which the Egyptians had recourre down 
at least to the VHr Dynasty, is explained by the forest growtli of the ialand. The 
mighty beams of the native cypreae (Cupressua horitonfaUn), of w’hich the carbonized 
remains come to light in the Palace of Kiiossos. were obtained from the sahie source, 
and the straggling remaims of old cyprww growth are still to he seen on some of the 
glens and nmuntoln sides, espeeially in South-Eastern Crete. The Island was probablv 
in former tiniea as w'ell provided with timber as the North Syrian coast, and the 
mntetiul here was in the hands of a race whose early training in navigation, flue to 
their googiaphical couneetion with the island worhl Uy the north, made them more 
capable of profiting by their poeeesBtoii, It was the deforesting of the island by 
orer-cxploitation that, probably mote than any human cause, brought about tlie fall 
of MhiiiATi JMsa-powisf, 

So much, Bt least, there aeems to be good warrant for afBnuIng, it was from 
Crete and neither from Egypt nor from Syria that fully etjuipped aailing t^essels first 
tiwvefHcd the <q»eii Sleditetnancan. The annient tVetons had a truer right to the 
claim, put forth later fur the Greeks of ,^gma, that they ** Erst set up maste and sails, 
thp wings of a s<‘a-going ship/’* 

It had long been known that XVlTlth-Dynasty Egypt had had rekttons with 
t feto. which Can now be dated to its First Late MLnoau phase round nlKfTit 150(1 B.c, 
In 1890 Professor Petrie discovered in a settlement at Kahim, colled into hcirig by the 
great building worka of Senusert 11, of the .Xlllh Dynasty (r. DtOTHHSS n.c.l poly¬ 
chrome slierds which, with prescient instinct, he describetl as “iE^aq,” Four 
years later Prufeosor John Myrea, in examining thff |Ktbted pottery' from the Kainires 
Cave, which opi'iis on the steeps of liEount Ida above Phtestos, recogniiiod that it 
belonged to the same fabric as the flherds of Ejiliun. qow classified os Middle Miiictan 11, 
Since then these compansetui have been amplified by a variety of finds, uotablv a 
potyrbr<»n)e vetsc found in a tomb at Abydos by Professor Garstang, acrompnnied 
by cylinders Iwaiiag the names of Senusert (Seaoatris) Ill anil Anteneinhat III— the 

• A'«e my " Skrteh m»p (if thti Ba»l .Mistitrtfuacnn Bturia tliowiiiyr rhe rtcnlml portion at 
Crete." fnain^ j,, i nt l>iUitr.t ^ MitHM, vul. f, 

^ ^ ffcMBd, CwtnL Fram, [(ft j af f fiiu J' turia fi/wrn rimt 

WT4^a WtipTWBUfmUl. , 


Egyptian EebUiont uilh J/ififlan Crete. 20f> 

ktt« of wbom, according to Mem'a ckronofogical ^st-ein, reigned from about 
1849 to 1800 B. a 

Tn 1895, when examining a remarkable sericB ot relicfi fiotii a deposit at 
St. OnuphrioD in Southern Crete,’ which bad certainiy belonged to a primitive faec-bive 
ossuary, 1 was able to carry hack the relatigns with Elgypt to a much earlier date. 
Xot only were there here scarabs with Xllth-Dynasty motives, hut associated stone 
vases, which, coupled with othera olteu of variegatwl materiala obtained by me from 
other Cretan aites, made it poesible for me to extend the comparison to ahnilnx 
Egyptian vases of the iVth Dynasty, and even to suggest a connection with primitive 
Nilotic pots, which I then termed " [jbyan,” belonging, iig we now know, to the late 
pred^mastic stage. 

From the begimiing of the esteavatioixa on the she of Knosso® these early com¬ 
parisons received remarkable copfimiatiuD, Fragments have come to light of several 
Carinated bowls of finetmnslucenl diorite indistingnishahle from anexrjuiirite example 



fjo, 7,_FaBOVNASTio EormaH bowl or Hmrtrs mvM aiLitit tiik eoont 

niOFTL,tttr«. xnosaos. 


found in the grave of King Sueferu of the IV'th Dynasty (c, 284(t-2820 B.c,).* Fart 
of the rim wa» also found of n tdmilar vcanel, exeentod in “ liparite," a fona of volcanic 
glasa peculiar to the dEolian fslonds, so that this example pwbably repfvBente a copy 
by a Minoan craftsman trained in t he RgyptiaJi lapidary aoIiooL A derivative (Vetao 
t™ is also kmowii in porphyry. Of still earlier ilate is an inijiorted Qreaite bowl 
found by the South Propyheuni, within what was known in the early days of the 
excavations at Knossoa as the '* Ci-ntml Clay Aren " in a layer immediately above the 
Neolithic {Fig. 71. More recently a large part of another bowf, mafic of porphyry, came 
to light in an raisttatififitl depe«it worth-west f)f the Faiace (Fig. 8).* In this ease 
the ilttt coUof. typical of this kind of vessel, U linely utider-cut, utid the toll liandlc 
U periomtel. In the same deposit oeourreJ paJt of a aimiljir tmwl in the same 

> *' Tbjo Sepolelinil UqwsU d Jlngwe fttra|ihriM, rte.” (.SupjJcuiont to tVeto* Pieio^jJn, tie.. 

18M). Su cflprijiiiJly pp, llft-UU. 

* ^ Minm, Tfll K pp. SsVSH. fifkl fjgtf. 51. 55- 

* thfi forthifoniintr ncwivtl tifIutii'c- oI p. 30, 
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iDAt^rittl, with ft Tftiso^ bft!ie» ftnfl u pjftcft u{ u Vdssd ol btiiliACtlv polished, 

bUck porphyry witli qiiurt^it^ oiystftlii—n kind of stone that also recurs ftinoiig the 
prchisktiic \w«of Narjadn »od Hii’rftk«D[io]it. A bowl of hornblende porpbytj’, a 
good deal rolled, with & less deboite collar and uppurently without ledge hamllea,^ 
tuay be slightly Inter in date, but its variegated rnatetiftl forhiils us to bring it down 
later than the find Egyptian Dynnaty, wben such uiiiteriHls went out of use in 
Egypt itself. 

Probftbly somewhat later in date bt a fTagmunt of another vessel ol diorite, 
aliovritig nne of whftt had been ori^nally five ear-tike iuterior projections, Moentlv 
found west of the Palace. This proves to form part of a very Lntemiting kind of 
cup, of which All fthnusti perfect specimen in olabuster from a IV’th-Dynaaty tomb 



rro, 8.^FBai>i^A3Trc aoifmAs howi, or POftrtivJir, ksuhsus. 


at hi Kab lit in the Asboiolean eollection.* This clip, otherwise almost uuknowo 
in Egypt itself,* and poesibly of isacmt character, was probably ile^'niod for diinking 
some beverage with flroiting objects. Had must44chi>s Iweii known In ancient 
Egypt it might hove been called u “ llufitache (hip.” The tyj>e Ia itself so foreign 
to Inpiilftty work that, we may infer that it origituitod in u iiietAl fonii of cup, 

* PiiUtt of ifimo*. vol- i, i>p, ftS «ud ((T. Fia. 33, 

* The Knowian ou[i ostcred ia set bcsUlo thn t (tom K1 Kjib Tor wuijjariiWB iit of 

iftnOf. voJ. ii. Pi ss, ^7, 

* A kter iurviral of iHw form eaista ia klemw. .\ fuKiineoUrv cup, nrtw in the British 
iluMuin, w»* (ouud ia tlw Temple of Knthor at Ueinel-Biihari tXllli Ihinwtvi. J)r. IE IL 
Ha!J<!aB«l«.y.ttaftltoPiloUa.. 
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pn«ujjiali1y wppor, with «»r-slmpod proi<!ctioii8 of tite irini foklcil wwanJa. Ite wigia 
aiAV thercfoyid jfo buck to p rtiJl higher •iiti<|uity. 

In Puuw w»y* even aiore Important. ardueploeiraiUy, tban the occtimmce of 
rcnuiiiM of imported #toiie v«aw of kte prdibtorw iind protodv-naetic Egyptian 
stone vtsseis, W the apppaninee of a native Cretan cJ«i« of veescls in softer atcmea, such 
io steatite and serpentine, showing lonus clearly detivt'd from such ejeotic tyjw® 
Till' records lb ns supplied, coorrovi'c. are more cjcteiMrivOt ance they are scattered 
over a large niutiber of aites; while, so far as Crete is tonfcmeti, Knoeaos itself— 
overwhelmingly the chief civic and administrative wntre of the ialand—has been 
hitherto the sole aouftre. Such derivative shapes include not only the bn«id-co11ared 
liowts with ToU handles above described (Fig. 9), but higher veasela of the same 
genera] character auch oS are common at Kaqada and Uiernkonpolis (Fig. 10).‘ 
In the latter case the prototype was evidently aoiirnwhat distant; hut certam 
bondiMl limestone pots, the material of which was cliosen to imitate dioritCf 
show a very clwte reacmhlance to a Vlth-Oynasty type of omtmaiit pot!* (c.260h B.C.). 



Fia. 9*miTAtTOP nr me.- 
DUfSAHTir iKiWt, FLUT^PA, 


That imported Egvptittii Wing made of luml and^ at the aaJiie 

€li>corativci tuAteriale, often bwiiintf hdrlooma was only to be expect<?tl, imd Apec'iniens 
have been found at Myceme and AsinS tn I*te Mincun tombs. But to supposa that 
such vessels, fragmentary specimens of a whole scripja of which have In-cn found, aa 
we have seen, on the site of Knoswis, and which were indeed already imitated by 
Early Minonn lapidaries, were imirortcd at a time long posterior to tltot in whiuh 
thev were in vogue in the Nile Valley itself, cun only b* desenhed as an mgemons 
evasion wholly at vnmnee with archwolegieul science. 

1 Swe ftitae* tjf Jfiwo, voL I. pp. (« awcl 07, Fig. 3S. A •pooinicn (FIr. Hflt from an Earty 
Minuun 11 tomb twcavalcd by Mr. It B. Sesger st MocLIim is thus oqmiMMvd with It. 

< I^m, p amt Fty 60 and 0). wbute a iftarblisl limEStoiw pot from Moehloi iSeoger. 
ITo'Ala*, p, SO. A13. and PJ. U) Li placed beshle t^ptian apooimcna of Vlth Itj'nasty date. 
loo, a pornf hlnek-vuiimd limeatoim Irniml Ur Dr. XanthtidiifM in a bee-ltive cmuaiy at PUtanos 
(rruJlMl (TomA, lAc.. PI. Mf. Ko, 1004). 
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Sm Abtktb Evan'S,— rfte Ettrljf XHocic, and 


At Knosaog. indeiHl^ wkfere m numy genumlly £mgm^tafy^ tif Uiom 

early imported buve occurrral in un^itratified on the outskirts of the 

site. aiiE.1 io doo or two eiobfMlied in the rubble inak-riiiL of tbe Pakee walk^ 
stratigraphirai data* ao hr at le^rat r« re^nk their qpper limitp were still waotiop, 
Nor b the reason of this ht to seek. At the very b^jguming of the iliddb MLouAn 
Agn tie builden o( the first great Pakce. of which cMiosirlemble traces have now 
come out beneath the later structures, with a view to obtaining a more spacious fiite+ 
had levelleci away the top of the origin a 1 Tell that luid been formed l>y successive 
aettleniento on this spot. The whole Early Minoan stratiim down to its very beginning 
had thus (seen removerl, nnd it was from the debrb of thisp represent jpg probabtv 
the remaiiiA of earlier resideotinl buildings on the site^ Lbat the imported stone vose 
Cmgmeuts such as those described above muBt have been derived. 



no. 10. 

caaDvii:.irrjr nurrriAS aro-aK viu&pi;., mxRjiao^roLm: 
h. UITATmE TTP* fa-M, fl)* MiXPlLOS, 

The original Palace of KuosiSos, like the flister fouodjition nnvr being excavated 
by the Prench School at ISfalliiij. 20 miles to the belonged to the opening phase of 
the Middle Minoan Age (Middle MLnoon In). In the centre of the hill the early Pakee 
structures are directly auperknposed on the Upper HiHilithiCt the whole of tiie Early 
Mmoau stmta hu^Tng been levdlcd aw'ay. Immediately beneath the level of tJie 
■Central Court, whem the pairing biwl licwn removed^ A auceoasion of winters' mins 
hod brought out wall foundations which were the object of investigationg carrieci out 
in 192^1 am] 1924. The ground plan of two contiguous hous 4 ^ was thus racoi'^erfd 
which, os their cHintcnts showed^ belonged to the klesi trunKitional phase of true 
Neolithic. The pottery, much of wbkh iJbows the incipient uho of the potter's oven. 




EfjJfptian in/A *lfi7idtirt Cf^- 
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appioximnt^ in many rcspwfcs to th&t of thi? First Early llinoan Perioii** Tlie 
ptat]5 of tho tivo houses mwovtted were rectangolari apparently of the “ but-jani-beii ” 
cbifiSt aiiriouiuicd by an agglomemtioo of amall cella eontHiniiig large pota for HtoiW 
and other relics. In coiitra$t to all Min^^n buildings, but in conformity with the 
mainland usage traditional in Jtaia Alinor^ there were here fijced hearths. A series 
of stone implements came to light ol the usual Cretan ahapea, and renmiaa of clay 
female images, one of them identicnal with a known squatting type from the Neolithic 
of Kuosdofl. There was^ however, one exoaptkm to the pure Stone Age tradition 



Fio. U.—uAWjroi or MOTn^Eo 
LiBKmsrfe Ea&sToajia) 
aASV sHowiiiro ti^BtrrjAa 
oaru. UAims; uatk Enco- 
LiTfiic HDI7SK, Jotcsaoei. 

, among the implements Jn the shape of a small Ibt Celt of copper found in one of the 
store cells. Otherwise the contents were too umform not to be descrilxrtl lui pur© 
Neolithic, and the copper axe must be regarded as an itnjMjrt&tioni not improbably 
from the Nile Valley^ TLlii phiise of culture cannot fairly be described aa ** Chaleo- 
lithic.'* If a tpjTu k to be found for ssich a Neolithic phase in which there is no trace 
of indigenouft copper worting, though rntruHive copper objccu may yet be found, 
the word Oligochalcic '* might perliaps b© suggested on geological atialrtgy, 

I Thi!f? were Lta^mw of an esrlift ami tfttcr bm tbf dbjegti found reproeraaied 

Lhronabonr appitiximately the same miltmul uLnge- For a dotidlcd mwiant cit lUfmf dueoirvrwa 
of vol. li. 















Six AanJXTt — The E^iHg SiioHCt At%«n rtwd 
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i>f EFp«ckl mtensst in tlifiir bpArtn^ in tbu Early Nilotic fn^rmcistiofu* were two 
fincfo made hen? in the area oetnjpicfl by Honi^ A. Id a ^Tnalleompurtiiient f No. loj, 
on the originjil 0 (kit Io».’oh oeeiurred the btuse of a stunH eylinUrical vemd of n^otllc^l 
Ihnestonis wttli cleat traces adthin uf turning by a tubular driWt the **gaUipfji " 
shape of which ^ aa restored in Pig. 11, nlcHwiy rfesemliW^ Km a immller ^alc than u*iial. 
Q typical ehm tjf lat« prc<lyiiiistic anil protmlyituatie In the upper stratum, 

and standing in relation tn n slightly later structure, came to light twn fmgmeTJts ol 
vases in hard stones of V[iricgat«»l texturoft, one prcdaibiy lielonging to a sumll l 
of the coiliLTed class described above, tie other forming part of a krge basin 5 feet 
lOj inches in dhimeierf with a round hole at tie bottom like the basb of a niix]t!m 
wash-stand. Nothing of the same type ins been found in Egypt or ekewhert^ hut 
tie material—a dotlc rock with quartzite veins—appears t<i be exotic ; and in any 
eaae Uib, tike the other fragment, shows that the Nilotic usage of stone vest§ek w rought 



FHJ. 1% m, h.— CLA.t trm with CDS^ICU. ifTATTOS ? LJITI sitoioTinc irewE, (o, C. I stcftte.y 


in decomtive materials had already taken root on tb^± site ni Knosaos by tie 
imnsttional LaU* Neolithic phase. 

Among the ceramic forms here fonnii n class of cups with truncated couicnJ 
stands have a epecbl ehiunologka] value (Fig. V2, They are the immediate 

prefleces^nt of the higher nnd more degnnt class of pe^tesUdled chalk-eSf wuU 
re presented in the ossuary cave of Pyrgt»s^i a little t4> the east of Knos^^ where tie 
i!fir1ieat eaminples belong the Flmt Early Minmn Period. Jk^^ernl of the fragmentary 
si>ecLmenB Found in the Late Neolithic hoiOM ahow a rabed hand rx^iiud the narrow 
port: of the vessel between the stand and recipient^ w'hlch by analog)' with othi-r 
Cretan ceramir fontia euggoita an urigitial m metnl w*irfc. And in this case the 
original must gurely lie found in o ajmihir tyjie u! copper cup (Fig. of which 
s[A-tdmens wen; found by FnifuMOT Petrie at Abydns in tie tomb of King 


’ Skr iroi K V* -5^^ oud Fig. 10. 
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Kbflsckhemui,^ identiiied by bim with the Iwl king of thel Ind Dynasty * Itia poaaiblo 
that this wmplfi fom of copper cup may Imi-c been in me at a considerably earlier 
date, though this eiose compaiiion, taken by itself, might be regarded as an milicntion 
that at Knossos the tnuiflitional Neolithic piinse may have o^erhlpped the heginuinf 
ot Uie Egyptian 

But fe idtim&te compftTisons between esarfy Cfete Had Nile Vidley, ae wdJ na 
tbe oppoflite Libyan coafrta^ group of mounment* spcciidly etmra^tCTiSitic of tbe 
Mes6&ra pbin Mid ite bottlers in the southemmtist dLstriot of the bknd, supply out 
be^t jn&terialsT nor cmi there bo luiy dotibt that so fur as bgj'pt j$ concerned they 
largely connect themselves witl the earlier indigenous element. 

The monimionta in question are large itoae cHsuati^ built in the bee-hive manner 
and to which the idgnificiuit reniains troni Ouuphrios alreMiy referred to 
i 4 ndouhtecliy bdongiHl. The fundamontal cotmoetioii of these stmetnros themselves 



jfEB. ]3.-K?aFFBH cor. rafmnwffwrriE! i 

jieviios^ Enrrr. (About } Boale.} 


has, as I hope to diow^ u ven* importani; heoiiiig on ottf present subject, Thcit 
methodical e 3 Cploration, first begun by Professor Pederigo Haibherr at Hagia Triada, 
near bos been foltiwed up by the mdefatiguble reseurehes of the Cretan 

Ephor of Antiquities^ IV, Stephanos Xanthudides, the results of which have been 
ailntimhly put before EngliiH readers tn Professor I>roop*B translation entitled 

of Owing to the nisulta of successive journeys through the 

edtilh of the Island I have myself been able to inspect almost allthe known examples 
ot those primitive ossuadeSt and, in the eonnso of some explorutious uudertnken this 
Bumoier m the ranges that overlook the ^fallia diatiiefc on the aorthem coest of 

^ ^^iiE TomliA, vol. li, PJ. IXii. Two wero found about S biybp Thet Kuoaunn 

cup, Fi^ 12. n. IB nbout iht* ftiiutp height: Fig. It, tp i* 17-5 cm- 

* Iliitory d/ from iAf Ti'mia to ihs XVHk Tenth Editfoo 

pp. 3(5-30. Uv h dwie iJentiied with the “ Klii?oma ” fjf Miuiethn. Kdiinrd to 

idefilify him with ^^3«ilwroph*au*" thi* fint kuig of the lllid l^vaasty \Atj. Chroiu^ajk, p, 133 
Ho dnlM his ncooBkm e. 23^, 
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Cf-Dtrul Cretu, was ftble to estftblkU th^ that At teaat one apomtic maoitmeiit of 
tbe kiDcl on that 3iii«> 

AxEioBg thts objectd found Prafemr Hdbhtrrr in uaa oE these sepulchfuJ 
tholoi at Hagia Triada, n bout the rektion^ of whkh there c<juld from the firet be no 
doubt, were a of atone idols ourioiialy recalling those of Naq^ada ( Fig. 14 ), g^imilnr 



nOi 14 . —S'lOSEE IDOLS OF rKOfTD-LIBFA?! TVFEe- mSVA^t TMOLOft OX flAfllJi WlAUA* 


figures were found by Dr, Xanthiulidea in <t^uEtlea of the same kind at PbtanoaT 
Romasa and eUewhere. In some cases these reproduced the high head and imintad 
cbin—ftppftTcntly accompamed hy a ahott beard—of the mdigeuoLts NUatic race, 
Often» ns in the case of many prettyrkaatic Egypthm figure they are pointed below^ 
but sometimes, as these, square cut. The tables (Figs. 14 and 15 } giting parallel 
types fruiii UogiaTmda and prcdynastic Egypt show how duftc the resemblance is; 



itUi. bUFmAH FiaiTIU^lA, TfAQAtlAr 


but the Cretan specimeu^, many of which date from the middle of the Eariy 31 inoaD 
Age (Early Minoan Db or later, point to a survival of these typis in Southern Cieto 
at a time when tliej aecm to have been uprooted by the histone Egyptians in the 
^ile Vallay, Or, altcniatlvely, their continoity may have been maintainod in some 
libyan area to the West of the whence they were passed oti to Crete, 


1 Xeu ibr uplBod villtt^ rjl Ktai^ 
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Tlie outline of soioe of those £^re3 may be recognized m & more ^iado sbjipe 
among the predytiaslk ivories^ and hero and there wo have traces of the ofd Nilotic 
garb. A limestone example of this olaas^ for mfltance, obtained by mo, before the 



o hi hi c d 


no. LO.^coueAftAtivfi j£XAMnx« or notrais tjr rvoar ano stokk. 

Or itAQAtM; b \ xsoesOjif cl UfiifiLAal; liixtuxo^froiJts (ivoftYb 

exeavnitons^ from the aitv i>( Kitossoft (Fig. 16^ b 2)* suggefita tJie folds of a mantle 
soch as recurs on the Hierakonpolis figurines of both sexes. The women's costume, 
as Been towanlB the close of the Early Minoan Age (Fig. 17p c* d)f ^ 0 vt% a doak 



iiOp 17.—tJotfTAiiATrrra vxAMenia or FviiAt.a Fiarvra, 
a I, a 2. raiurstAmio ivoav* nirsAicoKrous; fetsqfa ; euMEa^AitX TUOLueL 
moM HMALT-ffTosa (a.iL mSk 


risuig above the necik in a capt^likc nianiier whkli rec-alls fsahiona iliiistiii^ by 
predyciaatic female figures such as Fig^ IT, o i, o 2.^ 


* Ttkfso find other wHj' ^^Lkvtia ocmiptriKini wlB ht iauud fciluiinited La EoJkr dntAll In a 
ie<fticvti <if mf fdttbootauig icfcofld roltmtit of kLw Pulme pf Jf iihhl 


Q 2 
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Sm AKTHtm Evasb *—Tim NUaHc^ Libyan and 



A difitmctivc feature among the LibyanSt olreaiU’^ esci^mplLfied ainoiiig the 
prehistoric ivory figures frcHu Hienikonpotii?^ and of constaut illostratjonoiiEgTptiaD 
mooommte iroiu the protodyoastic periodt® Is the appearance of a bug aide-lock 
dther before or behind the cor and falling do^Ti over the breast It sectoB dlSenlt 
not to recognize the inihimee of Ibis faahion in the cbo^temtic; manner of hair- 
dreamng affected, at l«wt from the tatter part of the Middle Miaoan Age, by the 
^linoan men, as shown for comparison in Fig, 18, With r^nnrl to the bean], howOTer, 
there waa a clear div^eigenre; the Cretans, at least fiotn the Early to the Middle 


K —i;:oMr^msost5 narwEE^x (a-d) ajud sukoasc rAHmoss {er^) or naEaso^n the ititw . 

Minoan Ape, following the Egyptian practico of depilatioiir whila the Libyan men 
continued to wesur the pointy beard of ptehiatcirijG tmditiom 

Another very charueteristic fcatore of ^Vlincan usage, however, finds a pataliel 
both among the hiaioric Libyans and the Early Nilotie popnlAtmiL Thbi is the 

^ Anian^ tlw ivor^ frchoi Hicoikon|iolit ibl# typ^ of IvuTtinusiiflg is erci^ntloTiJih 

iOnil 1 m not b?vq hilhri^o but a dpor cAiuiipile ecLits in lli4 Asbiiu^ilEflin CoUeirtkiti 

(K, lid) of a hmd witb hiUr bdiituL iinrl a knk fulling oxvr the rich! on to Un? bHnl 
(Ar&Wf fif vot h, SnppL, Pi* fj. Tbw of tho tictLihow thst ihu Hgure ti thBt «f a 
WM. Allot her u maftr Dtumrtiiiii* (H the mc-o gn ihi? < Srbel-eJ Atak kuifi^-hncMlIp* am 

group ■bawp ihr nido^lciok. 

* Thtj pumpic* lilted by Ofbr Itatei jlTAifcrii p, 13t4) are fmm njfitmra'fniji 

■nf tbi* Vtb UtyiMutv,. 
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so-called **[Libyao aheatl/^ or peuL^aacbe, th& eix^opo in this case being euspendcd 
from the front of the girdle,J while m the Sfinoan attire it is contained in a hmd or 
ligature drawn itpwartLi to the girdle from between the thighs. comparative 

examples. Fip. 19, 20.) Here, it juav be remarked, the libpm acmtigement $ccms 



no. W .—mn aaEAxn,^ 

, 0. i>sEDyKArFm (niKiuao^rcuB); h c. rtBiOD. 

to bo a distiuciiy Airican feature, juncc-^not to apeak of some general parallds from 
the fouth of fie Contment—a very similar sheath is stih in use in Togohuid weal 
of the Niger * 



a h c d 

^KiKOAS locx ctjomim Astn uaati^k. 

a* wvrm¥\ m); isoNTti nucnia {m^m* mr-um, i) i cl malm acbobat {k^Wh, n); 

lf« mf Al.M ACftOfiAt (UL u]. 

But this general aaalugy between the Alinoan and Libyan usage can be oarriad 
a atop further. There is evklen^ that, as a rign of dignity^ Libyan chieftains* wives 
were dud in men's costume^ indndiog this distinctive article ot male attira* But 
a literal parallel to this is supplied by the f emal e performem seen in tspresentationa 

^ See Bate«, 

* F- vtm Linidiiui, UMm* LKX fXw p, 19^ Th? Mpodmem tiiere Aht>wn [Wig. i« from 
Moba in North Togo, the flhntha then being of soft loAthe^ or wootkiii. 

* efliwcisLIj Orio Bairn* Easttm ifibyatu^ pp, |{3» 114+ stwl oompm F. K, Newberry. 

Anricjit \itl5. Ft. and pp. 191, 102- 
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SiH jVJtrHUK EvA^a.— Eurlif Nilotky Lib^n and 


of thfr Miiioan buU-gnippliDg sports who, like the Libyan tadies^ -wear the sanm loin 
dothing Ad the men, mcluding the mclkatioa of the male iheath fPig, 20, d). The girl 
acrobats who thos perfonned feats in honour of the llinoan Goddess seem thetnselees 
to have taken a high place among her devotees 

Elsewhere 1 have givt!n reasons for beUevTiig that the spiiitiial being of N^eith^ 
the Libyan Delta Goddeaa^ wafi in port at least incoTparated in that the Minnan 
Virgia-Goddees, of whom moreover the bow and arrow wisrealao traditional symbols. 



no, A5rD aanowap 

fl, 6. iuDYa4aTic; t cnarAa ma); c* xavrmjt eaisEL-EixiEn ; 

ntiro^ oAaABjL. 


The chiiract4^r of the arms with which filni was assoemted itscU, moreover, cixdoiiely 
corrcfipandB with those tmdrtional in Mmoao Crete, The earliest bows of which 
have represcDtations on Crctoji seal^stones are cloarly of the “ plain mther than 
the composite kind, and bear on analogy to the eatiy Xilotic forms seen in Fig. 21, o, bt 
as wdl as in the Egyptian hitaxtg1y|di for bow* Mr, Heniy Balfour, the fust authority 
on the evolution of the Ixrw, is of opinion that these are ipedjdi^ed vatietles of a tvp^ 
of “ plain bow that still ffurvives in BomalilandH On th6 Knossiau ivory sea.1 from 



rm. 22-—sHiiSLO Aso amiow* or ^trtnt (a, paoTriurw wrfC; <•. i^tHTAUf R(K:E^AKVI^^q)% 


which Fig. 21, e, is token we see moreover this typo of bow associated with an arrows 
of the same cbuwl-eilged typo aii the traditional arrows of Xdth (Fig. 22)* Thy* 
chisel-edged form also appears in a Minoan hieroglyphs Arrow heads of the same 
broad-e<Iged type occur in Egyptian tombs, and are abundant m the Neolithic settle- 
menla of the Saham region. They recur in the sheU mounds of Mngem, in Portugolp 
and tboagh they are sporadically well representcii throughout a wide European 
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region, they seem to Kiivq hml a speciaLly ^idEng coonjoetJou with thb «iOutb^ 
sane. They might, perhups, be clescribed oa hh Epipuhecilhhic dementH” 

It is further obeervablo that Ln protodynastic representstiona of the etnbkme of 
the Libyan Goddess (Fig, 22^ a, b) the crnsaed arrows of XetUi are aasoeUtod with an 
ovd shEdd with incuTved sides which agrees with the wdi-known eight-shaped 
body-shield of Minoon Crete and Myceiw. ThL^ reajppears in a Libyan reck-eiLrvmg 
{Rg. 22, eK In Crete, &s is shown by the example on a bend asil (Fig- 22 htr, ap b\ 



n 1 0! 2 ft c d € f 

TO, ^ or MllIOAW (M-SUATEn) Bi£im.iia 

flp fi. tai. Hi; M. ij^Tx xi^DAjr; /* eALi.4enTH 03s mtcknm Htaifitr* 


this form of shield can be traced, back at least to the doAittg phase of the Kariy 
Minoan Age,* WTiere. as in the case of the lipajotefi tablet from JWyoena?, and the 
great signet ring (Fig. 22 Wsj/), we nee a dhdnity, in tho former caR^ certainly a 
goddess, protected by a shield of this Idndi antidpfiting the rdkdiunip we may recall 
the fact that Neith» as worshipped by the Ausean Libyans, was identified with Athena. 

Among the relics foiind in the piiroitlYe “ bee-hive " of^siiaries of Bowthetti Crete 
two claaacfl of objects are specially significant* The rectangular stone palettes used. 



n ft 

Fm. STOSS FAhmrm* 
a, raBDTKASTic: b. ricoii messah^ 71101^1^ 


together with othet:s of more voiiihI ootlim^, by the pte^lynastic popnlstion for 
malaclute and antimony to adorn the perscui [ Fig, 231 atr of fretjiniiit oeciirrencTi 
in these interments, doubtless for sitniUr toilet ti$e (Fig. 23, ft). A bea\'y form of 
vessel cuiisLsting of a stone block witi cups cylindrically bocOfl anil with diagonal 
perfomtiona on the iippi^r edge^ which occure among the prebistoric vessels of 

1 Thi' andDipytoii tjpe« of aomewhar different Ihciiigh thetir ohi sotne 

indications that they may go back to a panllrt AnatoliAn cUjba, 
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i^iR Aktjiub IUv'axs.— TAr Earl^ Nitctit, Lib^n aftd 


Hiemkoiipotia (Fig. 24, n, is the progemtor &i a whole serk^ of bt<yr ^tid somewhni 
more decorativi! fomiH but prtsNnitmg the s&me ossetitiai ohrimotcristic^r oontainod 
vithiu these Cretan rkotm, {See Fig. 24^ 

flow, then, are we to explain these striking correspondeiices m fortiifi anil n^ge t 
So niimenmjs^ in Caet „ arc the poinb of iumparb^n prcsiintvd hy the contents of these 
early Croton interments with those of prcJyimstic EgJTit thnt* tor-fetched oe the 
concltision might appear at hnit sight, 1 was alreacfy soma ye&m aince consttnInHi to 
put forth the miggestiun that about the time of the conquest of the lower Nile Valley 
by the first historic dynasty oomc port of the older population had aotualiy settled 
in this wmthetn foiehiiid of CretcA It wm only some more recent discovmes on the 
further ahurea of the Libyan Sea that iiavo opened my eyes to the toet that the inters 
menta thems^lYes and the sepnlchm! ^dU within which they toy might themsehrea be 
due to this “ proto-Libyan ** element.* The conformity presented by ihe contracted 
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position of the hodiiw* with the Libyan practice of trussing the dexxd to itaelf of too 
general a natoio, as is also the fact that the few skids preserved \ircre almost all 
doHchocephaiic,* Of a more apedfie naturep liowoveTp to tlie appearance of small 
fnot-diAped amulete of iftone^ which fita in with the Ifilotic practice of attachiiig eiich 
to the ankles. 01 the gimtesi aigtdficance, howevcr+ to tho form of the sepulchral 
vaulto themselves^ 

The true bee-hive structure of these great osatuinea to shown not only by the 
inward slope of the wdto, but from the dtoeovery iu the smaller tholosi at FlatoufTS 

* i5*g.. AfiHOf, rol. i, p, 

■ I first ptit fortU thii cugi^Lkio in my pfUtafie lo Dr, XasthailiitoQ' 

(ProfcMMJT Drodp'i tmn^iJutL. 1024, jjp Ei-xiii)L 

■ my otwrvjiticnjip cp. cil., adl, rtoie^. 

* Profemor tkrgi, wW ■rviuiuiwtl iikiills from the Ifn^n TpimJa tbfilnii, ineliolsfl them In Ms 

*1^^*^*^""**"^**° " {Oltfd hy KnniLrtr, jrcMcin> (f^fT /j|. xxl, p. 2Js2.) (For olhrr 

0bwTV«tjons q£ ituik fnsei tbr- Slmam ofisiiarlrs^ m# Xmithniliil^p djj, cit., pft 12 .^ 
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of the coping slalw from the ^iiiQjnit of the vault. The mass of fftUeo 
fouikd hw within the reJnaiiJB of the ctrctikr lower wnlL niriotmUH] to 23 cubic metres, 
andf As^nmiTig that a? in the caaa of later domed chamberu of the same kind like 
those of Mycetis the interior height and diameter were about equal, the vaults in 
thb case would hnve been lU metres high* The laiger jjtx^id:iiTe beside it would 
have had a height of over 13 metn^, oidy elightly less than that of the Tomb oi 
ClytemnestTa.'^ 

These buiJdinga diflcrwb indeed, from the Myoetneao ommple^ io tbetr entrance 
syateju. lu place of the entrance passnge or dromod we find in the case of the«e 
primitive Cretan tfofai a snmU rectangular vestibule in front of the dcMr-way. (&« 
plan 3 Fig. 25pd.) ThL? rectangular cnclt^sure, winch aeein& to have also nerved 
ritmal purpose^ represeuta, in fact, the pit-like apptcKich of a well-known class of 
pxiniitivft bee-hive dwelling, the iloor circumfercnice of which^ as in the case of the^e 
MeKiurh vaultn, was below the ground level. 

A good example of the plan of such a bee-hive vault, at Kumasa on the BOuthmii 
borderofthcMeasarhplain^iaahowtiuiFig. S5,if l,ff2, dS. It wilt be seen from the eom- 
parisoiis given in thiii tguro that it represents in a primitive stage o sepulchral ty|je that 
seems to have had a wide lUSnaiou Ln the old Libyan regions of ^orth Afrii^. though 
in those about which the evidence is attainable the eutiauce pit ho^ obeady taken 
o secondary character. Thuji^ Ln the monumeat [Fig. £5, o) which enclosed a central 
grave ckt, the orqipnal pit survive as kind of exterior iduipel ** uf mud bricks. 
This eirample occiim m the cemeteries of the MMdfe Nubiaiifl. or C Group/*^ dating 
from the Vlth to the XVlIIth Dyrmati" and recognirc^l as Libyan by Oric Eate^^ with 
w horn has passed away the greatest authority on aU things cx^nnected with the Eastern 
Libyanw.^ The baae of a ftomewhat mmlogona HtructurCp with n kind of dUcring niche 
recessed in its outer, orthostatic waU, was found in the desert eouvt of Uicmkoupolis 
(Fig- h) ; and far away to the- weat of Sahaiu^ in the Sud Qranais^ Mesdrs. RanduU, 
Mneiver and Wilkin obaon'ixl sepulchml circles pri.'^nting ese^tiallj the aanie pUn, 
with fiat, upright rmg-stones, and the entrance reduced to a rudimentary niche.= 
Other interesting recnaim of the same ctaiw showing the lower part of what ficems 
to have been domed vaults Like the Cretan, containing numerous cbts with 
contracted hurialSp were discovered by Eiite^i on " Seal Island in the Gulf of Bdml)4h 
(Fig. 23, 0 , o2» c 3b u locality of great impurtimcc, since it lies immediately oppoaito the 
south enmiost promontory of Crete. Under ita older name, PhUiea, indeed, it was 
the first atepping'ofi station of the Greek eobniata from Them on their way to 
Cyrene. 

Wliat adde to the signtficance of these itamlkb on the Aiiicaii side is the {act 
that in Crete, though indeed the wigwam form of dwelling was not unknown. tliu 

1 BtA nrrpmirUly Ubifitns, p, 243 

■ ** Tka Ciiuleji of ihn of MbsIa"' Bondall MacivvTBiul Anthony WUIdn, 

11)01, p. TS wjr* juid PI. rv, i). 
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cliaracteristic hou8i> plan from Nc&LLthjc titn«a onwaRLi inaa mtfLDgulai. Tli6 
circular atone conatnictiona vhirh in were usnl as aepuleUrcs for tlic dtiiH 

reprcscutcd. ixi fact, a fonu of dwelUng-houaea of the living \rhtcli was not at honiD 
in the Lslantt. On the Ubyim aide, on the other hand, they aic eeen to fit on to a elajat 
nf round hute gCDerally difihiBod throughout that region, and which correapoDd with au 
equally widespread class of anettmt tombs. It is these, in fact, tu thdr linal evolutioa^ 
that have given us such munumetital nmusolea as the Madratwn and Tombeau de la 
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Chf^U€im«', But the prototyije most atill be sought in the tractitionnt Tound huts 
of the old Libyan race, so well kno^m to the Boiiuuis as “ Mapalm** It is mtet^diog, 
indeud^to bnd St^ Jerome comparing tiirse Africuu huts ttitli fumi ** or 
the name by which the smaUer bee-hivc tombs are still known to the 

CreLao peoAontSv 

*■ in PtoL Amitf, *- Aputesquidetn cam et fiiraonint qua* Afri appelkint 
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The multiplicity of these coimeelioiisirith tic old indigeDOTiB race of the opposite 
Afrieun coasts mjd mtli wlilcli vfib tmclDubtctUy have to deaj in the piredyuast-io poinila- 
tiou of the Nile VdJey, can in fact he hardly explained ua any other h^TKPtheAlfl than 
tluit of HQ actual nettlcmcnt in Sootlinni ('lete. T ivna able to e^^tabliih in 

not for from the great Mmoan fotuidiiticin of Eli^oa and in rhe neiglibotiriiood 
of primitiw scpulchml monumeutiH sucli m thow described, lies the euicient port of 
Koiohpi which also the starting-poiot of a line of hmli way lucross the cetitrol 
ranges of the Island to Knoasos^ the prindpat seat of its Priest Kings. 

TbatH later on^ these proto-Libyan immigranl^ beemue entirely aosimiUted to 
the old Cretan population ia only what wo should expect. But the engraiting of 
ibis artiotic element on the indigenocia hiland stock may well have contributed to 
the latof bloom of the hLinoan culture. 
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Among the minor relics found in the largo ihufm tomb of KalAtliiana, an ivory 
object (Fig. 26) showing a couchant lion rec4db a ireejuent conconiltiiDt of the Into 
prehistoric and earliest dynastic deposits of Ivgypt But in this case it has a 
peculiar interest. The King of ISmta does not appear here m a dtsvcinrcTp. but oa 
serenely guarding the body of a man, seen m the conttacted attitude as the dead 
within the vault. 

Rough os the portraituic is. it is yet eharairtertatio, and the high heod^ pmouiieut 
jiGM, and Bharply cut features certainly recall the old Nilotic racial ty|ie such on we 
see it in the case of ivory ftgun^ from Hkrakuapolts, 

Aeurioua rdic (Fig, 27, a 1, a 2} obtained by me from the MiasujA district at a time 
when objects derived from tbe Hofpos Onupbrios ossuary were in haniis^ 

suggests Borne early contact at least writk on ethnic ingmdiefit of negfuid afiSnity, 

Tbs object itiself b an inlay of TriiiiWiii shell—the nearest habitat of whichj 
ns already noted,, was the Ked Sea—such as w^bs used in Crete lor firnall carved wrorka 
from the cloae of the Neolithic Age: The bearded face, of repugnant aspeet^ here 


^ Bw FokK* rtf vd. ii, | 3A 
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fteen, iritL its disproportioufttely large eyes, snub tman ami fcliiek cartainiy 
recnlk the men belonging to some conquered tribe, tbe exposure of whom to wild 
beasts is recorded on a late ptedynastic tablet (Fig. ‘17, b). The captives here, who 
wear the disttogdahiag shimth, seem to be negroiaed Libyans, and tt U po^le diat 
the sheU inlay had belonged to some composition of the same chancier. 

In the dark period that intervenes between the Vlth Dynaaty of Egypt 
and the foundation of the Mhldie Kingdom there seems to have been a 
roviva! of the old clement in the KHe Valley which finds some echo in 
Crete during the last Early Minoan phase. I have elsewhere called atteation 
to a carious evidence of this in a type of hfinoan button seal that now 
appeam, marked by what may appropriately be called the "double sickle'' 
motive. But this motive, as will be seen from the diagrammatic sketch. {Fig, 28}, 
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originates in a rwurring device On ** EgyptfrLibyan " BoaU of the swilb button-like 
shape predenting a fiebeiiiBti& iigrtre of two revei'sed liona^ 

The game of draughts^ which is also illitstrated on Early Mboan bead-seak^ 
«how^ a board and mm idt^ntioa] with that perpotuatod in by the “ Mm 

*ngn, while the Egyptian game in turn goes back to a pmljnaslic prototype. 

In estimating the indebtedness of Cretan cultme to the early civilisatinti of the 
Nile Valley it k often diffictilt to my how for it was due to the old Delta people and 
how far, at second hand, to the Egyptians of the early dynasties. If in the early 
fhtiitiit biiildera of Mesaar^ wo may tfaco m aotnal seitletfient of a fragment of the 
origiiia] Kilotk; race, we may c?anc!ade that the ancient Cretami learned from them 
by actual ooutoct in the Island certain secrets of their cralta How, indeed p without 
sudi actual apprenticeahip at batnl^ eonld itmoan lapidariea hnFc so early gained on 
almost npio! perfection in dealing with their tiattvc rocks 1 The fabric of 
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traie&m Crete, irbitli g€« fat hack mti> the Early Blmciao Agv, must have beeu derived! 
ftem the fame BcniTce^ lot in thia ca&e, toD| the older folk were the iaetmetors of die 
Egyptians. As Proftfisor Kewbeny bus shown, it i« to the Tehenu of the Western 



PRtS^ SeAL^TViitei 
Mtffj wnt^tiep^uyfUi 


Ttii. as.-^euaitJisaiATOi sairrcii or » mcttos-seaus/* etc., 

^uwisD -oRiuift or ^^i>OL!ii.ig SfciciHif^ Ttriu 

Ddta (who in the piedYnaarii: j^sried had already altoined a knowledge of the 
making not only of glarixl ware hut of glass itself) that the Egyptian word for such 
products, frAen/, is due—u ejqiression of a onltural debt which recalls onr own 
word " china/* 
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It. Ss impoesibla within tho lunit«i ol a abort (mldress to do anything liko justice 
to the influence exeicised on. the iK^nnings ol Sdint^n culture by Kgypt, both in 
its late peluatoric and. eorty dynastic phase. 3Juch. too, ought be said on the part 
played by early Egypitnu cylindeia in introducing into the Early Minmn seaU exotic 
forms of animals and monsters—among them the Minotaur ittclf—^which bad pnaaed, 
indeed, thus through a Nilotic nicdium, but which had their origin further east. 
Religious types and ^mbols were also token over. The cult of Uathor aUcctod 
that of the great ]dinoan Goddess not. we may conclude, in cxteniflls only. The 
Hippopotamus Goddess, Taurt, was the forcniuner of a beaeflccat race of Mhioao 
Genii. To quote some words from my forthcoming second volume on the Palucc 
of : “ the bietoglvphie writiDguf Egyid atimutated the growth of an independent 
lUt^ifuin script wbkh included a certain number of borrowed signs, sucb as the unIA, 
or life symbol, the libatmn vase (^ehcA), the bee (fijffy) ol the royal title, ami the 
Palace sign itself. The loug-spoutcd teapot-like crocks of the Early )linonn hotise- 
hold were modcUed after the copper eweB of ooutempotar}' Egyptian usage. Even 
the humble Cretan used crtntment pots of Egyptian alia|ie, and to complete his toilette 
hod the choice of two varieties of depilatory twci!*ci» in vogue under the Old Eiugdom. 
Beneath the ilex shade he played hh fav'ourite * bad^aounou,' such as bad been 
popular at a niifch earlier date on the bunks of the Kile, and he went to bed with 
the aid of a candlestick of proto-dyn^c shape,” 
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MEDICI>rE AXD WITCRCBATT LV EDOTSTOXE OF THE S0L05I0^’S. 

[With Pl.4TI!s XXUI a>'d XXIV.J 
By A. J[, Hoc4rt. 

1^1lUJDt;c^oK. 

Tue f»1lnW[Dg t«ofd is a contiaiiatiDa of "The Colt of the Daibl in EddysWiae 
lalatid,'^ The subject of toediciue vns sbared IwtrsTees tlie Late Di. Rivem and 
mTaelf, but the matetial is so abuuiljiiit that either'a share can stand by ttaeli, The 
subject of witchcraft ’WHs not iiropedy muie, but I Imppeoed to come across siifKcicnt 
facts tft repieseut the native idea, and some account of it is necessary for an iinder- 
atanding of uiedicuw. 

I have Tcftoined aa fat ns poaaiblc from al] couiment, even on obscutiticH in the 
texts (pp> 264-2T0) I the transla [inns are fur the general reader t the specialist should 
Icatn the language and read them in the original. To disooime oit Melanesia witluiut 
knowing the language u os unsafe as studying Greek abtiquities ivithout knowing a 
word of Greek. 

L—WiTCUCikAW, 

Witchcraft is called niM, Eddystonians haw n reputation for it among their 
neighbours, but they theinael\'e8 look upon VeJb Lftvelk and YsnbeL as rich in 
witchcraft. 

A witch’s powers are inheritod r the children taka after the parent^ oven if he 
rii^ when they arc childrea, 

A witch (mhr J, in order to kilL, wraps up matches, conaumed tobacco, ^Kfela of 
«H!a1ents, hits of meat or pudding, nnytiiing of the kiud which has been used by the 
intended viciuu , this jiaccci. Called penitptnu, he inserts between the waist-band and 
the lup : a woman inserts it in her pad on the buttocks. The leavings am collected 
by the iftmate mha, or '* witch spirit; it is mexdy the spirit of a deceased witch. 

The witch cannot fly or perform any miiaclcs; he is in every respect an ordinary 
human being. 

The witches have their opponents, men who know how to dUcover the witch and 
cure the malady. Anunig the witch-iinders are Kundakolo. Rundaito (L'l, XX111, 
Figs. 1 and 2}, Laiti Lavata, Lnitttc, Mntekolo: they, too, have spirits ealled fomofe kvn. 
The meaning of the word Iran' is not known : it is not applied to living holders of nnti- 
witeh chaems, but only to spirits. The kuri spirits reveal the guilty witch by the usual 
metho<i of divination. Formerly the mnn so deiifumced was apprehended and hung np 
by the hands till he revealed the place where he lind hidden the leavings (penupmu): he 

^ Si^ tills 
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wda tliiiti taki-n down and, with luindB butmd, M tli&m to the wpot. The juui^el was 
tlien put into cold water to cool. In this way Kcana woe rescued frotn the pEactices 
of Koluraimdji, a Yelk lavetljui, and Mbokna saweii from Knpanjama. The presence 
of the Goveciiiiient haa put it stop to the practice, $a they mii^t now rely on the 
anti'witch apirit to bring back the pofceLinu tnatiner which I almll deserilie in the 
chapter on iledidne. 

The 1eadin|£ motive of the witch m envy ■ he w^nt« to make u good man die- 
If be sma ;i fuaii of aubstancer " be gpt plenty work kmg bn&b or thing long haiifie>^ 
ho begs for fooil or anythlngt if rcfuficd casts a spell on the owTier* Someone was 
said to have bcwhcbed Sepu's child Ijeca^nse the father had refusi^ to grant A re^^aisd 
of the witches* Ckieta arc capedally exposed to their malice ; at nighty wkvtn the 
people are watching in the bouse where the ilead chid lies in slate, the witch w'ho bos 
brought about bis deaths or as he kthen calle«lp steals out into the bush 'nith shield 
imd spear * then? he tbnees and bloa’s the bassoon (tifi'O - In your lifetime/^ oays 
ho, “ you wwc a chid, high and mighty^ and had no equd. Why are too dead \ 
You bad power, and yet iiieiL”* IE a w^man, the m takes ofi her clothes and puta 
them on her hewi, inastufbat4Sfl with a dick, dances and makes water all about, 
Kumkkoto can find him by means of a charm called Tu^ge wiAn, or grasping the 
witch."' Kumk take?^ two paiia of mm leavea on bk m.^k and liolds out four pairs 
of fora in hb bond, t^^ethcr with four of ruitmi ; the leav^es begin to quiver and lead 
bun to the apot where the eri ia dancing; he grasps hi? kuid and strokes him with 
the leaves^ aavtog * “ Bo sousibk thon, do uot kill, do not bewitch.'”® The m reco^^ro 
hia ftcnaea, w*ecpa^ ia aftaid, and nlier^ a shell ring mt to tell: if so, it h w-^ill »ith 
him ; but if he bos no money Kundakolo will procbiim his makfactions. Kuvo of 
Vellft Ijflvella killeil Kavupeao of Ove by witcbcnift: they hati bad a row^ and 
Ravepeso had ordered Kuvo back to bk countiy ] Kundakolo *^gmapcd the witch 
and found Kuvo in the state of eri i “ I liras angry with the chief,” confessed the man, 
** I sDote him {ftge manjf^ panifa), here m a ring for ymc” Kimda took it and waa 
mimi; unfortunately someone dec betrayed Kuto, who was Idllcd by Makek of 
EarivaTB. The other cri mentioned arc KA[iauiamat Begaiinira and Lammda, the 
latter two women, Ej\}m of Kumbokota can albo do the ^'grasping of the witch: 
hifl method is dcsaciibed by Keana : Kapu's approach is iinpferceived by the eri 
because Kapu's tarrAt* shut* the eye of the cn **; he seizes the madman and giveet 
him a lioi on both cars; the m returns to hia senses (*' he savvy and erica aiid 
promises Kapu money if he will not tell, otherwise Kapn will dencninoe him. 

Death was the usual penalty for witchcraft. Eapunjamo was killed in Foiia- 
koOgu, Karivura, after revealing the pruu/aTiw, A womou of ChoiBenl, callfsl Fa|ia, 
was thrown into the h«i at Kuaim, Simbo^ and then dubbed, 

* Ywi yew m din. yon bi^ mtaKar, you you high sltogptlicr go down a littk bUv 

Why you dii?! you ^IrEOiitr you tiio. 

*■ Jf* mu kr. ’mWminak ago, MU kf. 
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Tli<j ottw K^itchfA w'liOAe Fuimii^ ajti rwiJr%Jt*tl ate Percj and Moro^ both aljiv^sa f^m 
Yrtubcl. Thtia the gn?*tornimibcr came fom Clicked, Yaaiiel, nod Vella Lfivelb, 

TiHomike 

Tin&milx in a forti) of witi?htrfaft in which n niari tiidcs a ifimill ritt|f 
pottaihly other things also, in a hotisc to mmk^ the own^r die. We foimd no one who 
would owa up to itii practioir. It b said that some put a rimmiiJte io the threshold i 
if n thief over it be dieSp 

l^'anya w&a said to be able to detect the chami by mcaiyi of n charui (rdnifeti). 

The nicn of old^ to detect hdd a draciunn and |jointel it all round; 

when it pointei! at tfie right phico^ the spirit made it quiver; the operator ran in tlmt 
directinn luifl buried the cbami, Njiroviri does not know the prayer^ but has an idea 
that they said* Come let us take film ” (Jrvi or dria Jto fo (rktia). He 

kiiDivH, hinvover^ a little bit/^ a charni To coiuiTieroct^ not to dtiouwr the “ 

thiA ia called ** cootiiug ” ; ho spit» nAO OTPier the house and place where the 

tinoinikt liffi, toara one dractETin leaf and one ithi* l^^af into little bitn mvH pi\'w Ut idJ 
the jieopb of the place^ and hangs two ti|jB of rufotNoso on. the neck of each, Thb he 
holfls from Renihop Poudo* Toko, I^nnJu of Ovn also know tlm 

Ai€iY is a rhami (famfta) to prevent stoaiing. The following account h nlightJv 
ohscua*. A bunch of IwuiAnaj*. my, is hnr^g over the (sbrinc or chami 1] of 

ofeiiF: if a man the baminas and wan^ to take one, he cannot, but ilieii. It 

nsetl to be known tn Kariinra. 

ir—Km-EvE (XjMim). 

A man who kills with looks is knoT^ii as ajiW™. The people of Eihfvstone agree 
\rith those of Xdutfi and Iloviana in tmebig the origin of tliii evil-i?ye Ui ITliiKage, 
the Kjw t4*Tn aid of Xew Gomgb. 

By merely gazing at a man the njiafm causes n thioat disease, homiorrhage and 
rapid doath; he b said to mt a man^s imiik, SomeT imes he attacks aiiiinnb: two 
pigs bought for Sihgala'e Homing Feast (rwfirfw) died eudJonly and unncconnmbly i 
their <leatlj was fisfrrib<^d to a Lungan ™]tcjr whom we and who wai« aaid to hove 
the evil-nye. 

Tlie fts a rule k a gm)d man,** perfectly iicirmal and hnnnli:^. The evil 

inducnce is fitful For his |j^iwer to kill is depciuient Ti|xin a fomafe lijioimip or spirit 
of a deceased njmma : this H|ririt. ivalka akiut the bush and eata aumy the throat of 
men. caiu^ing them to vomil bliajd. If n man with the iiviUeye has a spite and wislm 
to satisfy it, he goes into a trance cimcf ly like Kiindaitc at the Loiidu careinonVj and 
ran K* heanl conveisLng with his familiar spirit; tlu rn he bettimisi bad,” Before the 
exercise of his evil-eye ho feck tired and Aeepy, has it headache and fcvisr. bis ovcluitk 
wander, seemg whith men avokl hiirn 
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3ilimcul(m» Are iu^l»ed to him ; lid wi dlmngv into a ibk if ha waatM to 

batbe: lie ciui luni into any kinEi of bwd and thus tramport himself mpidty to the 
place where he wantd to kill : a oiau who leaves him behiiiif m one hiunkt ia surprised 
on reaching the next to find him waiting theie^ With a look he Idlk fi^ brings down 
coco'nuts, fells trees: he Can eat dynAmite as another would oat sugar, but otherw™ 
im diet k qtiite nortnal, Sneht at least, afe the reports they have heard in RovinnA, 
IiL former days they w-ere got rid of A-ith the club ; now they must, tokraie them 
or nee stmtagents. Not more thiin tmt yeara before our viait, Xupatauf MbanyntOi 
earned this e^il reputation in EildyatoDe ; he had two large frigate birds tattooed oil 
his chcist w'tuch frighteui'd people; besidesp the men of Karivani and Simbo aaw him 
fij \ Pam. tw* fell ill, his inside rotted.^" and he attributed it to hk refmsmg somfe 
bhenita to Xapata^ To make things worse, Samuk daughter fdl in bvit with him 
and married him despite her father. Samu, however, determined that hb 
daughter should not breed children with the evibeye> so he vdth othens persuaded 
Napata to go with them to Gizo t-o fetch back a new boat ^ w4ua tbey got there 
they left him ashore and hurried home. 

Another case was Roveaciie, al^o of Atbanyatat who compassed the death of 
Muke-MbelAnoiio. XJinivtci and Njoni declaTod at first that the evil-eye was extinct 
in Eddysione, thougli abundant in ITIusage, Mbanyntii and RoviauaN a niatier of 
fact. PamhmjirUt our interpreter* hod a wklcspread rcpkitation for the evil^e' he 
wcU known os auch in Roviana, and the? mete nientiQA of Ms lumie in Nduke 
called forth the remark that he killed wiih im eyes^ (Ph XXfY* Figs. 1 and 2d 
A certain winged iimxt called k eonsideml tn be hjwihhi. It 

bites and eats ii bit of menk skilly and makes them ill; if it settles on a mank throat 
he dies—at any rate, they have been told so by Visitors from Ulnsagc- it is a 
fashion belong Hovtanap*^ but they do not think it holds of EddyAUme, 

Tliere in a kind of called jxtmpas^ Hjkma. 


in_—ItEDICT&fE. 

hiddptorie lalaiidor^ show that they do not wieli their coco-nnta or ar«ica-Qut^ to 
be touchedf by t}ing lea\^ or other objeci^ to one of the trees or to a stick planted 
in the ground. These leaves are known as fctnjo. Before helping himself to another 
niAiik rnita a native always looks roimii to make suro thfy arc not wo protected 
Anyone who disregards the taboo will fuLI ill or die ; each t.£iboo is osoodated with 
isimc i(|iecific tUne&s or mode of death, II the owner hiniAeif wkhi^ to pick liU nuts 
he nuift either remove the taboo, or, leaving the toboo, treat the nuts m that he inay 
cat with irnpimity. If a man Iflll ill* the mafi w'ho owqs the taboo w^hJeh cutises that 
kind of diRcusc can also cure it. Thus the knowledge of a taboo or Jtn^ involves four 
different charms • the netting iirii (paliint/i ixnjo), the ** driving away ” of the disease 
from the unts {iru *aaj, the taking down ihe cure 
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We coUectod a 1ai]g^ ntimber of sack eiianivs. I will da^cribfi ouo in delAil t the 
re?it will 1 ms given in brief rt^ip^ The ** driving awaywas not disdovexed till lute 
ui onr atay. 

-Svnvfc m a cough ulteti, if not always, ntxomjmnied by fcvnir. It aim mulndis 
a cnld in the bead. It is asaoekted with epidemics. Kundukolo knows the 
chiiTtUB for this ailment; they are known as fcujc Aaiyfc. 

To set up this taboo Kuoda plti^;ks {mtJmia] four vm o( kam kanmle, Tija 
projKsrlv means fruit p but it ia nbo applietl to tilossoina^ or, at least, to flower buds; 
it k not rlear wbnt is tniiaJit. as a rule. Brides tie kurm^l^ he takes four fait« 
(bunches?) of afbO. Kurtmte and and also jwjwfy^wi, which does not appear 
here, arc constantly ii5V!W>riated in meilicine, their common cbaracteristic l>r:ing a 
bitter tuberous root; k probably turmeric. To these two seta of four bunches he 
adds four pairs of m^jamboe leaves, four of ail^ mafe ; these pairs are 

technicallv known as tobWufidit or h-cath;—that is, the pairs of leaves at the tip of a 
branch, or riiigle leaves, as the case mny l>c. 1 sliftU call them rip. He binds all these 
leaves and blcaswirifl to a tree with a creeper cailod WTulc he does so he layu l 
** This taboo I tie, be propitionSs thou taboo here ; the nmn who eats it lot bim dough, 
lot him have rhoinn. and let him die* and let me throw Hni away inte the sou t 1 am 
angry' on uccoimt of my taboo which they eat ] so bo thou propitioufi.*' 

If Kimdii wufbes to eat Ida own nuts he must remove the taboo; there is no 
other way. To do so he strokce the taboo with four leaven oE pt!^pcu, an opj^tinu 
technically known as saying: ** I attoke away; go to the ahrino, thou tabooJ* 
(LVll (6Jd By b'njo in this prayer ia menut the spirit of the taboo, as will h,-. sevii 
by other examples. 

To heal the disi-awe Knnda takes four tip* of pflm'ri and four of wraps them 
in a druorena^ warms them over the fife, and applies tbom to the neck i this fomeuta- 
tion is eaUed ptta, and Kumiji areompanies it with the following words: 1 fomont the 

rough, be effective, thou fomentation here ^ depart, thou eougb* dopnrt, thou riwurn } 
eeast% bdly-ochc: ceastr, headache: let this man Uve; let the man nut; let this 
TTniti driuk ; let this man chew betel; let thin niaii sleep; lest this man butlie; lot 
thiii man be cool ; let this n^an go about, and let him Live oh I " (|j\lI (o)4 Kunda 
thvu kneails the belly: this is catlid nioni,^. lie takes a creeper i^iillid and 

ties it over the left shoulder and under the tight arm; this b culled to pot on the 
tivi'k im the right ride (captrJtoo kati mtibrn). He next takes two tubcni of 
oon cnilcil njuk the other h(pra iityr. Presumably ihmn arts oames He givia |o 
the tubens, but it is pt^ible they arc varietlfti of pampf ^; the patient bites a bit ofi 
each and chews it, A tuber of tiinreefe is adiuinisteml in the same way * Kuoila 
chews a tuber of «^o *nhoso kiu and spits it over Hiu [jatkint, an operation called 
^ufuniVi. 


B 2 


^ ?k?e I^xUat l\w nail of tM* [lapt't (fL 204)- 
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The iiboTc ktnj& may »ervT la^ a tuodd lot ull, Hic^re nimll ymriatif^. Th<^ 
leaves ol the talKKi am uaa^Iy bnuiid to a tTee with the tip downwnriL* (PL XXIV , 
Fig. 3}, hut i40]tuetime!i a forked stick or ^*post ” (pfik^pahi) h stuok in the gEounil, 
and the Icuvea aro bid hori^ntaliy lu the fork. In taking ciown the taboo b nswlty 
stroked Brat ^ but it must be explAined that the Tvord redly covera aetiuns wliieb 
should bo clee-cribed by difierent terms; atrolong and mbbiog* dth^ the tnbew is 
swept with some Leaves, or it is gently rubbed ur caressed in one direction only with 
some rtNjt or with bark sentpingst, 'Fhc stroking b, with about three exceptbna, 
alwa^'s dowiiwanls. 

The word mjAxAu ta reudered in t^idgin aa ** make him "•; in Kduke it actually 
means to make/' but in Eddyetoue I have only noted it in a medical sense. The 
Itsavw and other objects used in treatment arc called The cliiet mothotls are 

stroking and maAsage, oa described. I^^aves are soiuetimeti hung uu the ueck ; thoee 
an> called tocoMj#!, The leaveft are in^ually picktni in jatin* freat the tip of a brunch 
and placet 1 astradtlle on a sitring tieii round the n^k; long, single leavrat like thnt of 
draemnu^ are lulded or split. The word IiojMa is sometime^i us*3d ; it mmiiE the new* 
at the top ot a plant; 1 shall tmnslate it “ slmot/" For hanging ou the 
neck the same \*erlj jifihitM or mpaktia is used as lor putting on a belt; to the native 
who know^ w'hethcr the plant is a creeper or not there eon be no ambiguity, but (or us 
there must l^e some doubt when the plant, is unknown^ A creeper so put on is culle^l 
mhip$o ; tbiH usually refers to a belt parsed over the shoulder, but it may also refer 
to a girdle roimd the waist, in which cii£»3 the wurd ndohi is abo iisetl^ The natiTes 
insist tlidt a belt nlwaya belong right aide, no btalong left side/' eomitmg the side 
w'bere it posses under the arm I as a matter of fact, a double belt is ^isefh 

one right ami one left. After massage the operator usual ly blow's on his ha mb. If 
uiio, and tnnnWc are iise<L both the leech and the |>Hticiit geacrtilli'^ chf;w 
some \ after chewing the leech often pufhs it out so that it spreads over the patient. 
The three rood! are also mad for rubbing cm the belly * thia m C4dled " cooling *' 
(uaoMhpr)^ It is not clear whether **cooling*^ is merely massage from the point of 
view' of its remits^ or whether tliero is a flight difliireuce hi tccbnicpie between maasage 
and cooling. 

Early in our stay i^v got hold of the word ruretki/a, which means preiycr, and 
which took to describe tbtr wonls us(nI whtm setting up and inking down a t4iboo, 
or when treating s ^icktieut j os iisusL ihc natives fell in With our w*ays and used the 
word to mut ns ; it was not till my ihifil visit tlmt Kenrui Giilightens^l me on llie 
point, ami cxpluineil that there were pito and ivirmuitj; Lang fellow he sj^eak, he 
vummm ; s'puse he short 1 <j||uw, he pdo ; and again, “ l orumfci long felluw*, 
plenty thing he atop/^ The talk belong mmntm ” as opposed to tlie talk belong 
man is Ictt-handcd (rniiuit'ri^. Lriduubtcd cases of f¥*wvjra are the :^|jeaking 
over tli« naered puddingand the “ Ptayet at the removal of tile taboo at the Akiill 
house/* They are chameterlred by great luiigtht Bgumtivu and obscure Language j 
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moreover^ therfl ifl a set fonii t?l wojtLi wfaicb k canifulljr leomE by beart, lliwl of the 
prayuifi used ia cciiiDectioa with kmjo urie short and aiinplo, and appear to be 
impromptu: wn infonimnt wotilil nevw repeat jt ejcactly the eJatne twice niimiitg, 
Pito meanj speak/" 

Kiiuclo's cough kmjo does not include a driving away/^ I first became aware 
of «iicJi ft diann Oft seebig it perfmiojod by Xjlmviri- He wanted aoiae areca nute 
and betel leaves belongnig to a kin^nmn. m he picked the fniit and stn^kcnl it with 
lca\'vft of pmja scvemi tinieit, saying: ** Ft ia not theft; I want to cat thee, so do ftoi 
be angry; go to j'our taboo-sign i be not resentfu]/^ tLVHI,) The taboo in 
qiiestioft wfts Pumtia^a huthi^u^u^j. The cbami^ aa [ Imvc aaid^ ift caited irti jao; 
ira ia to extemt ihe arm as in striking, and meana for. 

A patitmt usually has to observe certain proliibitioo^, the comftiQnest being that 
he may nut eat domestic betel or areca, but only the wild ^narieties, and that be may 
n<jt bathe or put Lime on the head. 

The treatment uflually laaia four day»; uflunlly it » omitted on one of the four 
days; that day ia left to the spirits : thb I shall express by the formula 

3 + 11 as a nde, if not always, the day omitted is the third ■ w^hen this ia definitely 
known to he the case I sliall write 2 + 1+1, iSomo cases can only be carried out 
m the last lour days of the moon, and may be repeated on four successive moons. 

! jchall givft, as for as po^ibk, the nature of each disease, but it must not be 
imagiued that the natK^cs have an accurate diagnosis; the tn^tmeiifc U oddrtiBsed 
rather to a particular spirit than to o particular disease, and the same mail may he 
treated with a variety of curea tiE one hapfHm)i to act. Thus one of our interpreters 
suffering from pnciimoniH hail a large mimlier of different channs perfurmed uiKiu 
him^ 


Hirtki^icht lithaiii ynila). 

*jwiicrt Nina Tuftdm Eddystofte style. Symptoms: headache; it wtkS 
described as a t>uil (mhirh^) in the head, hut probably the term is of any 

throbbing pain like that of an abii^cess. 

Setting up: a long hit of the mm crec{)er cut in four and four leaver of aiuiru 
bound round with fufv, pkee^i m a forked stick and tied with hvtiai^. No pinyer* 
If it fails to keep away thievt'S a piece of pim^ a orefsper, is cot in four and added with 
the words; " They eat stealthily my cociHim'bi; be propitious, thou taboo, and catch 
the man.” (LIX (a).) 

Driving away: stroking with two tips of fiyou, flawing: ** Come ilown, thou 
teen jo. and go to your ivajo; I nui hungry; I wnut to and 1 do not steal 

{ux m 

Ecinov^l: stroking vith two leavea of saying s me take down, thou, 
the kmjo here, come down, dej^rt. and let me cat the cocu-nuta; let jsm take thee 
down aright/* ([ J X (c).) 
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Twiitmcnt; tHa waa witnessed. Nina pressed Atu’a head with both haidij, 
blew on them, presswl the -poU and pasewl hts hands over the HojhJ, caught Llw* scruff 
of the meek, and blew on his handB, neiMiatiDg this three tunes agsin, making four. 
Then he stTokwl the poll and nape four times with two lea via of flaying t " Thou 
Motii, thou Vims, thou Suna, 1 pray left-handedly; make it righl'hniuh'fl, thou.** 
(LIX (if)<) He addressed the three persons as JWo, which was explarneil aa ceremoiiial 
language (talk belong mravam) for " thorn.** The leaves used in atroking were hung 
at the bftivk of the neck, not on the chest, Xina took a bundle of slicks of uiai'rw ; 
some he wrapped in a teoi. any leal will do, and stuck in the tJmteh; the n«t were 
put into the fire along with some coral catlcd faftc (? fa/i'i/e) j the patient held her head 
over it for a while. The treatment waa q^uite mfomisl, without any eolcnmity; it 
is repeated on four successive days with variations; 'ind, strokhig with tidohtm 
instead of nyou ; 3rd, eating the fruit of iupiffft instead of stroking; 4th, belt and 
pendant of tolakeka instead of strokiiig. 

Suna of Karivnm, the same an is mentioned in the prayer, taught Nina for a fee of 
four arm rings; he was ” father ” to Xinii. So slixine. 

dfadnc«* {/veiy'o tuiunu). 

randsiigeto*#. 

Setting up: two sticks of ojlfimija planted like staekc^l rifles imd bayonet J 
alongside of these, wher^ they ctoss, lie rks two short sticks of nelvh (| olofo), inuktng 
four in all; then four atiefc# of pafipori, four of fwhwj four of hgohtpt, four of Jealu 
tutam (mndinaii'a hair); then four Bprays of pi'Jtu (vuajia piiH) are tied horinotitally 
Id the long sttcla below the point where they cross; two leaves of a£aliu are made 
into two ringg and tied one on each sitle of the point of mtetsoctioa, “ like the ears of 
a man " ; a liuncli of wild aiwa called fkola is hung tip downwards from the crossing; 
also fruit of jBn/niafn and of two (text-fig, 1 is a diagram), It must he remembered 
that mailtiicn are supposed to be deaf. The words used are; “ Thou village of 
Volavola oh I thou vBkge of Varo oh 1 thou viliagti of Rape leva oh 1 thou villsge 
of Loko oh 1 thou village of Tluinbolo oh 1 embark upon this ktnjnJ* (LX lo).) 

Driving away ; stroking with four leaves of kuwltilii, saying; " Come down, 
depart and let me eat; do not reecnt, do not be angry,*’ (LX (h).} 

Removal: stroking with four ktniJaia leaves. Spitting on those who eat of the 
fruit with Hwniirina, a kind of jMsapoWt the stem of the same W put round the neck. 

Cnre; fipitting with pasupdsd on both ears; the pawpaso is then sniffcil: 
stroking from the head downward with four tips of poripfin. four of idtjfu fuf uru, four 
of ^hoAyiti, four arogo (btish crci;per} with the wordu: “ Come down 

and depart, you nmd spiritii, and do not beset him.** (LX (c),} He tokfe a leal of 
dracsna, rests the stem on the patient's hair above the forehead, anrl tam it in 
twain kaglhwiee, but not right- Ihrough; he then places the leaves iistd in stroking 
aktmlM in the fork of the split dmemna, whkh is then tied round the neck with the 
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leaves ia froat. The notes do not noake it quite cleat “whether the stroking takes 
place after or before placing the lea ves on the dracena. 

Period : 3 4* 1, once just before soaset, twice in die niaoiiiig. 

Hestrietiona: none. Teacher; Fentu 

Note the use of plants called niter /utwni, of wild vnnetiea (ehobh nnd others 
aoggesiiiig wildness or the hush (ptnonefu, ttroso mutigMtnfiftgu), 


Venerntl Dtsmscs. 


Vcneieal disenses are known by the general name of fult cnrwtt, or " soqiuls of 
coitim." They can arise, however, by odier ways, as is proved by the existence of 
ktnjo producing those diseases. 



ria. 1.—itioais taboo (i]tA<iiiAii]i. 


In Ponjriin {ponje, sore on the penis; (kr,belly) there is a aoreneoB and hardness 
of the belly, evil-smelling urine, painful mictimtion with a burning nesiuition ; the 
penis is thick, swolleo and hard “ like wood,*' sores break out inside and externally. 

The other diseases tnentiuned were said to be the satne aa ponjdia. hot the 
word "same" Is not used with anything like the same aeenmey by tbe native os 
oiuselves, and be is also very apt to use it when be knows there is a Hifferenoe Init 
cannot define ih 

Mimitamago (HttHii, urfne) is characteriaed by a biiming xensation, a bad ainell, 
and the small jet of uttoe in micturition. 
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Kor<it*daffu liiffi-rA frojii jtrtojrttti only iji ^ for Ji5 the imd '* hruken ” 

(iwijfo, broken * like a rop; biffti, «ntraib). Al iout. rit untla/aj/u 1 have no in^rD^iAtioR ; 
poeaility it is the aame lu^ ntimUmm^K the natiiti loroiarmyt^ oeeimi iw well 
nB koroiata^u, 

Nauvi^ b mi internalhut not venereal; i.t$ mTijptom$ nte [iiilmtioii 
in the belly find an evil smelL 

ITnre la Xjiruviri'* yoHjtim, 

♦Setting up: four jwn'/wW. four tiVf* lonr trrfijfdcntjo, four otbimlximUi. four vftm 
Fipitt4hJ oiJ l.tie vein of acrico-iiut lisaL the wholt? tied with to an unaplit ■ add 
eight tkj4iof tiki. rmyet ^ “ The man who eats, let hh pcab be bmben* his teatide# 
eoveied with i-wres. lus entmlLi sundered, hb urine . , (LXI (a}.) 

Removal ; two pepni tuek^^r^ In the waist on eiitiet aide | atroking with two leaves 
<if another kind of pcjitni i fitetion on tbo atoiriAch with i the patient eat-^ cifio. 
I’myer : “ Come down anil ik' part, thou Imjo, and let me take thee iiown J * (LX I ( b).) 

IbriTOig away ; with two ptptu in either hand, '' Let me swx^p thee jiway^ kenjo^ 
go to thy iejijo: 1 iun not nk^ling; 1 have aw^ept thev away i^>iTectly'/* (LXI (ch) 

TreattQcnt; tnisaing^ 


TfjHtowr (Kt^njo rnmnutnilam), 

Kund Ukolov's. 

Sjmptomar swell ing in the iMiliy riuiml by a eoDgo^icinuf tlic* blwHl. 

Setting np; four droca-nn and four pirijian tiwl to a tn.'eu ** Tlib kthe itrjyo; 
!»fiivovintble. you people of Gelikumlwlo; liofavuiirable, thou LcuipAfigo; be favour* 
able thoin thorfimhatm ; bo lavotmihle. thou Va^; be favontijile^ thou Noevooja; be 
favourable, thou, the ]t^binJtu|:N;^ i un<l kill the man who eats the kenfi/* tLXl 1 (oL) 

Driidng away: ficne. 

Removal: friction on the belly with four leaves of rnAwmpr and Four poOnded 
les^ves of tomoft^moAO : " Come dow'n, teffjo here, and go tc* tliy Hhiine; go and sit 
down in your plriqc find do not b*? angry with m, hut depart.** {LXIl (b}.) 

Treatment; this was relaU-d, then clemorLStmted at an tiitor\^&l uf about a 
month ; the tw(> unfortunately have nothing in t^uiituunp hot, as thev ilu not 
contFadiiii each fAher* it ia r|nite poforiblo that they eoiiiplete each other, Kundakolo^ 
as we shall often have cHxnaian to ramarkp had a failing memory mml was very apt to 
get eoiifuied i or there may tie two inethocbi from two different sources. This Is the 
demoastration as iierfunncfl on the interpreter: friction (I with foiu tip of 

ruiy liro nimfiled and with a flowering sprig of t the friction h across 

the fitomach and accompanied by words : then Htroking with im>jandmt across the 
back of the ahouldem nft^jr huh ling it n short time over the brow (t pripaki) j pendant 
on the chiwt with the same i dose of ano; the doctor himself does not eat. 

Xqw for the iianfative : leaves of ate p>nnded, watered ami aipiieml 

inl:o a l-eaf of mhupi | the juice in drunk by the ptieot^ MasssAge of the utomiirh. 
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T^hefieiipoii bluod out io tJiJ? imoe nad exctejuf'Ti.ts^ Prayer l I givo this iniiD 

diioJi. I>e shflttifreci tumour, be «piuitered, depart tumour, lot this mAU livu^ go to 
tliy telic!^, to thy shrine; they who hefd it Iwfore* go and rit with them and be 
iavoumble uml let this man live oli; let him ha the in the sea. let him pul lime on 
bb head, imirk hb face." (LXIE {e).) 

Beistrietions: fiiuture cdeo-nuta^ bananas, sweety a iit?, neito'^ pudding, porh^lmnito^ 
fbh, sugar fane, bathing, lizne. 

Knniin iMuned this from a mother^"' 


WfUtitiff {Kt^jo Wo). 

Knmluknlo'a, 

Setting up : stccus of n herb ealJed five twi^ of tied 

tip downwaida to the tree^ Kueb udW;jdf7i6rio beaira a proper name ; ^EhiembafLam, 
i^jdngala (two stones, one eu Kiika and one in Ndaenil>a£mni); Konmbanara, Opt^kitn 
{two orangtMimrketl ahell ringia in PanambEiaa); LiiidainbEitiam (n man of valour 
atnung the Kita); Rakitmu {a common Kitn, tinmi H^t AVtn). The t>gogo are 
also named : Ualoaava^ I'buku rafiparanga (twocfdefsof thoKitiai); Stakano. Kolnpu- 
gnla (again two of their mtani or men of valour); the Hftti in missing. Thiw are a 
selection from the forty Kita that live iu Slhetasise, Karivnra ; in their abofk no man 
sets fui>i. The Kitu idirine was tUust rated by Kundn ; it was then explained 
that Piruh* Rditgarntiga meant “ Chest like a vein of the cocomut lead “ ' 
ftikium is appljeil to a mini who b all bone, be got no meatv” Ouhgut^ is spirit 
or ghost. ^ 

Prayer: -' This b the irn_^J; be piopitiouH; the man who vata thee, let him pine 
away, let him tie thin, and 1>e nothing but houe^^ and let him ilie, ami may I tlimw 
jiiiu away into the sea/^ (LXJIl (o).) 
rtriving away; none. 

Removal: [lendant of ; the fmit of rwpr mm is eaten ; ^honlder belt of 

wwfMP^rroXo ; girdle oi tdoiofidoro, ojf/fi anil Aoy, stroking four tijjs of fanK 

Prayer t “ Come down, people o( Mbetasise, come down^ ghostly people, eoaie 
down jiecppte of Hukana, eume down people of XdaombafiaTii, mine is the do not 
be ctiw, fitxild nut, imrn& down and deport; Ijuve no licet have no sori», have no 
emuNumption. have no itrh. do not scratch, cotue down and dcfiart. and let me e&t areca 
mi, let me eat (IiXIlI (6J,) 

Trejvtment: stroking with four leavi^ of a plant like pim^ but shorter. Prayer: 

I treat with the man here; kill the w'aAting Aicknr^, and let me , , , it 

away. Let this man live, kt this man be big, let him bi* like the porpoise in the sea. 
thepupuiru in the brtHjkp the bonito in the sea, the narval (?) in theaea.” (LXlll (c)A 
Pendant of pr;?rii, rnpe mro ; ginlle of oj^a, idutomhfo, JEopi, om'Jtcro; shoulder-belt of 
manwnhh The ginllv is put oti with the wonls: ** Be prupitious to this imUp put 
on fhe girilk- Komi»i iiilmOarQ. Minjii cnbAiiam, Mlmriki, Kavnm mhaAara, 
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Sium^ Mbukuln. you who held tfecciLre/’ (LXHI Id),) Konipa mbctfioja was 
oaccj a big chwf in Karitnm; Simu aiu] Mbuknlu dii-d some twenty yem ago. 

Kestrii’doni^! none. 

Teacher; Ubob, 

K. Rnram, 

Setting up: a Etick of Jh'iiJto%okp» whicb tiiTEkS bUck when it fodi and a leaf of 
mrikfro in a forked stick tied round with Bo favotifabK thou the 

man who eata it, who climbBT be bii?oiirab1ep and let him tnoidd and be mew bone^, 
the mail who eats thee/" (LXIV (nb) 

DiiTing away; nraep because it is a bnd Jbrf|/n “ be flarTj- 

bite"* (?fightb 

Bemoval: “ I remove the taboo and let me take it down and be favoufable to 
me^ thou, and I take thee down.** (LXIV (A).) 

Cure; girdle of two gtmm and one mbaka bmd^i^: ** I put on the giwUe, b« 
favourable^ thou^ girdle* let Mm be stoutp let him be healthy." (LXIV (c).) There 
ta no stroking* no collar or pendantp 

Fueo, nJoni^a wife, who supplied the infomiution, possesses a whalers tooth 
connected with the charm: it is not used, but simply kept; it is dangerous; even 
her husband cio^ not touch it for fear all meat he go awny^ only bone he atop.^* 
This tooth ha« been Inhented thmu^ many generations: the last to hold it before 
Widow Lea- 

Aank STjwl'i 

Mimi is a peeitUar amntl soinc nifui liaye which makes them fail m fishiugp m the 
fish dislike the odour. It la conoectod with aa aversion for the female anip but it is not 
dear whether the oonnoetion ia constant or habitual. 

Setting up: ptw tied to the tree without ptByet. 

Taking down: stroking with four (!) tips of the top of the mnjaod^ {mtmlu Ita 
iitaJamfirO^X 

Driving away t four tips of 

Cure; none. The owner PandnOgeto deeUml there wna no pmyer, 

iVAffjpe. 

Pinju "" savvy that is, a sorenes in the le^ Hint giw up the backside 

to the neck and pEeveot* sleep. 

Setting up : four furrdto and four targe binarium leaves tied to the tree^ with the 
words I " I iiimp up, so calcht the man who steals it , let his body be sore;" 

Driving away: mth pirn ; “ Brnah the fruit, 1 want to «at, so lei tne eat." 
(LXIV, ID (AK) 

Removal t brushing (in#) with one piro atom and the words: “ Bnmh down 
the kenjo and let it be cog!, and let it ecatte, and let mo crlimb the areca palm" 
(LXIV, (1) (Ob) 
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TrcatmEnt t (omcnt'^tioii with faur tips af mhuUm wrapped in leavea 
of #y jV* t the rliac^na leav^.'s are placed on (sflch other tsitBSwi^e olt^ittiiitely; ffttt^kijig 
wHth iHith Imnitft ffoiit the hmd downwanla with ecTapiogft of onitti leaTea, Pmyor: 

“ Stnike awuj the tnbage^ and lot him live, nmy thk titaii eoflac, thus I do (nr, slay 1), 
cease thou (LXlV, (1) ( Jh) 

afti (jW6cw)_ 

Rcigaviri flc?KTibed this ienja. 

Setting up * leaves of »idiemh€^e 4 sdJtita tied to the tree; if ineffective it ia i^einfofccd 
with mAoftfieii nut put inside the leavp« ; on both oc'caaioiis the fullowing wonls am 
pronounced: “The man who eats the Torbirlden nuti^. let hk rectum come out at 
the aiuuit it drag on the ground, and let. the man be afraid-*" (KX V (^i)4 
IWving aTATty; none. 

Removal: nibbing with leai Prayer: *" Come down thou tcjijo here, and 
do not catch the man, atid kt rue lake ibee down**^ (LXV (ibl 

Treatment: flttokiiig four times with the akin of tondQr^ from ttehw 
Ginlle uf tondam ; four leaves of o/Hmafj) placed on a piec# of undyed barb-cloth of the 
kind called f^ru : this i# laid on the lumd nod ci|ip]iod to the TMaJtum which w raised 
and retires. If this ui unavailing he take* a small bow spociallj made and lightly 
shoot^a the rectum with an arrow tipped with the fruit {ot bloom) of I the 

rectum is afraid (sic) and retreats. In so doing ho sap: *" I shall hit this recturm 
let it go up agaia into his belly.” (LXV (oh) 

Thom b ill nJeligomo an altar called jmiu but no relicR (tomfi/c) arc there 

preservedt aor are burnt offering? mode. We have ween nothing there but Dvergrow n 
stones with what may have onc^ been std® {^rk), 

Rhirumaiism {Tnra), 

Pfii^ is pcifflihly rheumathsm l it cauju» ewellogs at the JointB and cripples tho 
limlxs. It was dem^rilied as " hot banc-’* 

Rai's tuetbod. Setting up; loaves of njf£(tJoflo^ ndmipihffnjifa, mnjam, 

pf«j tml to the tree with larc: “ Bis favoumbleT ye JkojOn ofisaLI in the piutSi in the 
lx>nts. in the homlSg in the legs.*" {LXVl (oh) 

Driving away: with miMipo and kunduht. Prayor j “ Be Eavoiirable, thou 
spirit, go to tby Ixnj^t b® be not resentful f am (not) stealiiig/* {LXVI (h)*) 

Removal: fttmLin g with the skin of twiQi-uf*ii; dose of aAo and poju poss; crossed 
Hhoiihlet-belt of ; rubbing with mbuptt and kundnki^ Prayer i ** Come 

down and de|iftrt> you apirits of the jtciyb, you rbeumatiftm.’* (LXVI (eh) 

Tteatment: fomentation on the painful part with «nw leaf inside a ayiri leaf l 
erossed shoulder-belL of \ pendant of iiiuftimkilau« AVorda aocompriiyiiLg 

the fomvtttfitioii * ** Depart^ thou rheumatic, and let this man live."’ (LXVI (if)*) 
Thctre is a shrine m Ombulu connected with rhcuniatism^ but it is now abandoned 
because Rai doea not know the rites 05 well as liu! ** father*"^ There osed to be an 
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10111^15 there of the rheiiiztatic spirit, Rai made one to fepbeo it, but fearing lest the 
disease should ftttark him if he set it up on the nJtaf, he kept it at home, and 
e^'cnt unity sotd it to us. Eai eould not give a reason fur thtii large pertii afid ahseiie« 
of foNiskin ; the arms tir^ wnuting simply hei^ause Rni had nol tlir skill to make thenu 
There is a Luuguii nicthod. tfiBintli of Narovo^ having putcha&ed it and aiiitioitB 
to test itf ectrut!b a eocf> palm with his haml: the leaves were voutort^^l, and iJiu 
tree became batren, 

No one. knew niEiultra chann^ but Fepo, a Limgan, dtseloaed hu own^ which 
enjoys a certain reputation* We pew^aess no account of the txnjff proper, but only of 
the cure as it had iKfeu perforuied upon Wavu, 

Fumigatiozi with n wood of which he w^ould not tell the mime in the interpceieFa 
presence. Prayer: “ Wavu Uve, ye spirits^ let there be no swelling, let not Im 
belly ache.'* (LX VI (a).) Shoulder-belt. of ; spitting of a no over the 

hcKiy : strckking from the abouhjer to therhe&t : *'*' I stroke him^ Let me make his body 
w'ht>k\ let tlie jwiin cease, let him 1>e welL^^ (LX VI (/)-) 

TaLioos: aexunl Jijtejthouise fot the three mouths which the treatmeut luatif: 
lime on the head, pudding, stimll Jtunnrtfim (the Urge nut U alLDwed)^ pig^ domestic 
areca-niit and hetd'leah W»vn^ however, diffeia from his phyaiciau ; he denied 
hini«etr pig, tiniciiA, pudding, muk, Finall betel-inUture^ Pepo eitpresaiy 

declared that waa allowed^ hut it was the season ot the small when the 

hitter would generally be mized with the mult. 

Period: 2 4^1 4-1, It us icpeatird three munths: at the end of tliat time, 
Wavu maile one large and one small puddLn|r[ the small one is eaten in Wavu*a 
hutu^ by Ilia family, hit not hinuu^lf, after a preltmiiuiry oUering to the dead with the 
prayei: ** Yoiueb, the sphrita, make Wa™ welt; let there be no sweiling, let Im bdly 
be eu8ed, let it not ttchen” (LX%1 (^)d Ttierc U no obligation for cve^ one to eat 
of it. The big pudding was taken home by Pepj and diMtributed among the people 
of Ole[>enhiga; soma of it offered up at his house with the .>same prayer as the 
email pudding. 

Pepo prof^8es to have forgul^eu the name of the tuno. from whom b? obtained 
the charm, aa be left Liifiga when a boy; but he fomembtra the pri« of the kenjo 
to have been two large rings, one inhciJtid, one arm-ring, one o%-aLa, one Luge pudding 
with which Imt instructor nuule sacribce. 

Dkzintiit 

Xjimi's. IHzriness or epilejiay, fPI. XXlll. Fig, 34 

Setting up i four leaives of kikpa^ hinr sticks of pike, four stickf^ of satdta, four 
sticks oI iTso fcirtjfl (a stinging comi) picked up with wiKKinn tongs, two 

pain ltu‘ (a htinging ^toiin), likewise pickifd ii]> with tong?, a butterfly callik] ktre^gt^ 
all put in a forked stick* The prayer ntrut; This is youiM, you the spiritii of the 
hciyo, thU ytiura^ four old woiacn^ four otd women who knew the Acjujfl, ye four old 
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womtiii m inB/ikid [ 1 t€ faTTnwabltjt JToeinali^ hue fii\Tjiirabk Kwph£ikia, TiijHim* 
bakJu, SuoiiiaLi. ^fhukuuii^nb, gratit my prayer apsain^r tlie mau wLu Ehe ktn^^ 

both li'pa, grant my pm^Tr" (LXVn {«).) I do not know wlia ttht; n kind of 

fish, refill: to. The first four name^ are those of the four old woHien who owncil tho 
kvnjti of oldp while the fifth ia that oi no epileptic spirit hreiUit). 

Driving i^wiky i flilh four lipe of “ I sweep it doii™ to throw it iiwiij ; 

do not return to thh man. i^o away to thy mother, go away to thy father, go away for 

cm” (LX\ir(A)J 

Rcuiovnl; the krtijo is tlkTowii away in an lUifreqiiented spot, as anyone treading 
cm it would die ^ clos^ of fauda (fwafliwuafcu) of jHke ii different kind of pite 

from tliat used in getting up. Prayer i ikjHict and go ap to the sky, do wot remain 
on earth, ibmj apirtt of the do not come hack again, by and by rc^tiicn ufxiti 

the head of the man who gives me an iiriu ring \ the [nan who does not give me one 
look after liiiii* thou spirit of the kenjo, the man who mta thee, thou my Ar^jjo; dejMirt, 
cooled in the frefth water* depart Inoking to the sun, depart looking at. tite sky* 
go up and iwlhefe to the thunder that sounda in the sky; what ant you doing ? Go 
back, go not to rctuni* depart fur ever^ thuu/" (LlXVII (r),) rarts of Ojc prayer am 
uncertain ; it waa said to be ** talk.'^ nest the language of man. 

Trt'atnicnt: tbid b impcriect.iy records p aa nJimi. like maiLy othur^p gave a bog 
list of names of planta^ and when asked about the method of using them proteat^^ 
that tbesamc thing aus liciftg a.-^kod twict', Stroking from the heaii dnniiwaitL^ with 
lamutu^ 0 freshwater edga, the scmpb^ of tifa wood, 800f, four tijjs of ; it is 
not clear from the account whether the four are used together or separately ; at any 
rate, the following prayer goes with the : ” Sttoku away, latroke away, ceoae 

thou, cea^e, let the man live, do not return againt they have given mo ii gooil ring/* 
(LX VII (f/}.) Famigqitioii with t wo (rngtmgo leaves wrappcsl in four skins of the plant 
kvttfk*ftof}^itifeira^ which in Its tiiro ts wcappoiJ in a dracaena loaf t in this cane the 
futnigation ia done by holding the vH’ami plant tef the patient's iiosw, who snifhi it, 
while the follow mg worcb are uttered 1 ** Be favoumbk thou, thou Aneieiit wainau, 
thou now spiritt y® f*^ttr aficiout wonieiL^^ (LXVTI (e),) Collar (pEdhm) of hmtdiy- 
moso ; "" Be favoiinihle *hou, lavnur tliismau, make him livc/^ (LXVli (/},) Fillet 
round the htflid with the shin of i thU in afterwards La ken off and repboed by 
two skins of a smidl shnih i^isl with tht' M^rapingn of one stick of ejcrirjala 

jitside. Ginlb of four cMafc ; shoulder-bett i>f two Applicarion to the 

head of four mtn pdtf (t /aiwti) on Oiirh temple wdtli the wordn. : Be gmebus and 
let the epibp&y ci^se/* (LXTV'n Application to the head of four tip of 
and four leaves of r;>i^f^pfT, A ^tirk of udiupa b scrajiod anil nJimi^ tlLirn tuniing hia 
Isu?k to the pitieni, thrown it over hU shotdders with both hands ; he may not loot 
again upon the p^vtient, but walks straight out. 

If his dient frtcH to palm off on hitii a bad ting, ha takwi a intern of piVo, wrings it 
null leaver it on the beach, wheti* the tide eontes and wets it i thiii mc-nna death to 
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tlie paticmt, unl^ a good ring is timely for the bad opo: U ao» the jdm ia taken 
back to the bustu Wlieu he related thia ohumi, tiJtmi bad jiiAt o.^ the threat 
against Matekolo, who bad given him a bad ring to cure hi» daughter. The fee m 
paiil in advance. 

Bciftrictioiis : coco-nut, inf (a ™ib)i jciw (another crab), anjt king cooked in a 
snocepan, braid fruity the smaJl JtttJiarium, pork^ pudding, domestic bctcl-lcfll and 
arcca-nut, swvet yama, banana, lime on the bead, batbkg. Period 3+1 dny^ at 
the wanidg of the moon: four months. At the end no pudding is prsaentod 

by the patient, bnt nJimi pute foiir email puddings intD the fire and four small ones 
into the thatch with the words t " Hem is the pudding for you. the epileptic spirits. 
Im favourable, let this man go for ever, let me not tetwn hereafter,"' (LXVII {h).) 

nJimi learned this kmj^ from his mother ** Londu for a fee of one sheU ring, 
one puddiag, one bunch of lietcbunt, one bundle of beteldeaf^ one small arm-ring 
made of mfrufau; further, he provided one small pudding for a burnt-oifermg to the 
spirits; in making the ofiermg Londu used these words t This is yours, old women, 
thou who didst hold it| thou who didiii hand over to me this chartn,^* (IiX\TJ (i),) 
She then put somn of the pudding into the thatch. 

Ptirg* 

Pbto is a lumlnotiA spirit; the edecta of bis attacks Appear as a InEgo absceas 
known in Roviana as Paro, 

Setting up t one ilfacwna mode into a loop and stuck into a forlmj stick of 
efmJta, one fruit of pin ft forked atick of The ftamc words are unrud for 

caoh 1 " Set up the kenja, be favomable, this Ac?yo, hit the man," (LXVIIl (a).} 

Driring away with dnics;aa l " Come down thou Parti, mid depirt and let me 
cat the cTOO-imts, and let me cat the mature nutsp and let me climb oreoa paJni, 
and let me take the betcMeaf, go and depart." (LXVIH ft}.) 

Bemoval: mio is Tubbed on the stick with the words i Depart Paro, do not 
abide here, btrt deport/' (LXVIII (cj.) Hose of rAo: the etick is removed. 

Chire: fridion f>f aAo over the boU t atmkmg four timcft with nunpled leaves of 
nyou ; pentiant of tiyoii; presumably it is at this sta|te that the prayer is uttered : 
“ 1 treat this man, the pendantp the pendaut, the pendant, the pendant, let him be 
eased, come down and dej.wrtr Paro, come dowut Angc iintc, come down, Mateunu, 
come down, Tambii Koiitft, come down, MjuI Spirit, eome down, haunting vspirit/' 
(LXVIII (d),) Untie of tips of tim both patient and leech eat; pendant of 

tips of opojjcofW, jtipMfomt mhmti, and yoimg shoots of ttibirimhiri. After 

tientment the rick man preaenta Sdam™ with a pudding. Teacher: Sgriuimm; 
fee: one large ring, two Arm-rings. 

With SulutavA f own verMfon of Ms ken^ it is interesting to comp^irc the Jten/o 
of Veo of Boviftna, which was bought from Bnlutava ; the kenjo as given by the bttcr 
is probably vi^ tni|»erfeci, as it was taken down at an early utoge and with little 
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exp^rJente ; autwithstAndiDg. it liwks as if the ^Ibcrepaiwies must be due to some- 
thiMg more—Ui lapac of tucmoty or tiantamiiiAtioii with other katyn or tiaprovomentti 
invtgmcd by Voo. Here is Veo's account, with the imm^ and pniym in Hovianasa. 

Setting up; leaves of itderwfau, vatStihiy, AttothioUtnhi ihe*, rtro in a stick of 
nuffihinioNht ine \ “ I set up the the man who omuea and eteals, assail him,” 
(LXnU (cK) 

Kemoval: a young nnt of the “ Green coco palm ” (Ao^m iiifrmfw} nt the stage 
when the millf is Qt to ilriiik, hut the ikeh is not yet foimed is pouieti over 

the Aeajb with the words: " 1 ditench the Ixi^ to make it cool imd cold, let it not 
attack, come dowu, deport.” (LXVTD (/},) 

Trcatmcni: fciotioa {Utriuia) with a ho an the hoil; “ I rub the olwcess, ha light, 
come down and deport." (LXVTII (y),) Fciulont of two dmcienn (sfton); crossed 
shoulder-belt of the skin of iiuUemttU igana. Period; 3 +1 at any time of the 
month. 

MatniMt. 

ilateana is a Idntl of shooting star; it caasses an mtetna] pain called fytywfro. 
nBoino places it exclusively in the belly, not in the hand, or l^, or head, or neck; in 
thift he seems to difler from Taravai, who once ckmoiistnitcd the treatment on my 
neck. Hita and Keann both identify biyaturo with the spirit in the sky [tomain pa 
n’vka], othmnse >{ateana, 

The fallowing was rolatod by the unwilling nJukOi, so uuwiiling that the 
cure could not be obtained till one month alter the kenjo proper. 

Setting up: four branches of Aon {? a slirub] stock together in the ground before 
the tree ami tied itiuad with one (at* 1 "Be favourable thou, the kotjo here, let the 
fish wound him, the stlngipg-ray pierce him, the kernel of tUo Brazilian plum pierce 
him; the vein of the ivory-nut jjfllra pBorce him, the nwu pierce him. let this ienjo bo 
favourable.” (LXIX (o).) Mattania means be lavotunhie in respect of it; it we 
take to refer to the wounding. 

Removal: scrapes a ptm bnuich and strokes the kenjo witli it: "I stroke <luwn 
this ixnj», Int it tut cool.” (UtlX The stick « put away where no one ia likely 
to tread on it. 

Ibiving away four times with the top of u draemna plunt the leaves are not 
counted t " I stToko tliis fenjn sod let me eat the coco-nuts.” (UCIX (4.) 

Treatment: four lips of mfeiimpr, ptindah, jmrn, jwpew, pUi&iu ; three of each 
arc rumpled and used to stroke the patient ; the fourth of each kiml is used os 
pendant; stroking with four leaves of vhpw which ore not uaed as pendant; ahoulder 
belt of iFKiinttmJto and «b*ki. Pmyet {jmYo) : ” I treat tlds man. and let him live." 
(LXIX {d},) 

nJukili |kaid Slatemata of Ganohga one large ring and one arm-ring for the secret. 
We give the kenjo aa that of Mat^aim liecamw it was related when we asked lor that 
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Icenjo, but it la RUich mure JtJce ii Ragumo than a Mateann, attd there u uuthing 
tbiDUghoui t(f iiuUmte that this w n ktAjo Alatfana, It ia <juite possible, however, 
that Mstiiana and Ragximu have boeome mixed tip. 

Tamvai of Sltnbo iHiSiKeses a getmine hlatenmi, but niily the ttealtnctit u forth- 
eoming. lie demunstratcil it on luy aeck. kneading and iibcbiug the tendons in 
n painful manner t nJituviri, w‘ho wutehet] the pmeess, observed tbiit Taravni htwi 
“ cuught it." and in effect Tftra,™i wbed the Hfcsh and pulled as if drawing something 
out. then blew ujton his bands as if blowing something nway ; this was done several 
times, the following wards being spoken : “ Comif out and depjirt, thou Tago^^oro and 
let him live, and let him drink, and let hini eat; let the itisii be eased/' flJCIX (e).) 
He tiLen gave n amaJl pict’e of a An to eat, chewed some himself and spat it on the 
right side of the tuick nnd cars. Ftmapam is also used iutamuUy by l.Lo patient, 
but was not fiemuiistratod, nor is it stated whether it is spat or not. IsiaveJ of 
kintlam W'crehung on the neck. Fee; one arm-ring. Taravni got it from liuluTnva, 
who pufchoswS it in ^va, Vulla Invelb; it is the “ fashion ” of Kumboknto ainJ va. 

Taravni’s conunents are iheorcticalLy interesting ; be knows that the tagatom 
is gone because he ceases to feel it : be blows on hU hands because, as he puts it, 
“ no gwxl he stop here ” ; If he dui no I blow it away the pain wotdd remain on his 
hands j when he spits or “ blows " the spirit, Stnttatia. runs away. 

Another fragment relntea to (iJiripub;, who is like MaltJiJia ; he, too, prrxluces 
taj^oioro. Uita of Ove owns it. Friction (miiHAw) with oao and pasapam i the 
same are also spat; [icndnnt of tnbfinU, iwx, rim. fitwfo/jcic, ptUu, tnln'riitibiri ; 
crofliwil shoulder-belt iham kali) of immarola ; Hitn himselft as leech, wears 
these loaves as well as the jwtient, Prayer: “This man I treat, be favourabk* you 
spirits, thou nJiripcle; let him live, lot him not die/' JLXIX f/h) PeHods; 2 + 1 1. 

Two puddiiigs are made, one large one for Kitu, one small one for the patient, 

Tbe cure comes froiu Kumbokota ; there is a shrine in Putu, Karivsrn U’h 
XXIII, Fig. 4.). We do nut know whether there is any krnp eonnectdl with it. 

,T/imhT (Afifwo tau\. 

Mbosa lau is the spirit of o nmo killed hy his own rountiymeit, that is a munlcred 
man. According to nJimviri, there exists such a ifftja ; liut only the cure is known 
to Reiubo, who taught it to n-Jim, 

fihuulder-belt of tnowwtroJb on the left, jind of (ueuiutw pic on the right; pendant 
of two paint of mburapn : nJini then take? four h'H Icavea and hides them behind 
bis hack ns ho stands oiitHide ; he advances stealthily, crouching and jjcering into 
the houae: then he holds the leaves forward, the arm applied t(i tbe body, the foreann 
toruDutal: the h™lT" g spirit wonts to go and hill the raAo^o ha, explained nJiru ; 
" vJwi kaketf fi," colU out the leech, ** kfln ktiktleS. tiJiri otw, irJtf (HmK;, iiJiri 
farlo i-o»ihfltn<i/' H» Kand tremblcB ; it is the spirit that cniiaes it. 
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** Corns, lift us kUJ tie ” (/Irw lo ta tm be fteiys, mid m^bea in, 

grabs the patient by the throat or testiclea atid ruahes out at the other door, pbee^ 
the leaves on his |mlm and eruahes them with a stniie t blood ia seeiXt sometimei* teetli | 
thtjy are the LUk-kI mid teeth of the tntirdernd fipirit {raiewo Aik)i^ 

Presumably the belts aiiil the pemlaot coma lost according to the iisi 4 al prm'tice, 
an<] they were mantmneil last in the [irafato iy list of plants uaed, but Itaving not King 
prticubir to aay abfjut theni, nJim did not mention them again at the enil of the 
detailed account, 

Brokcit Jfiw (J/oio 

Piliibu’a t taught tiim by hk ^athet^” Kabam of Giuioi!iga» 

Setting up i me mb^rogo (pig's jaw) tied to tbc tree : Be favoumbla thou, thou 
the hnjo here, hnak the jaw, let the bi'^th dmp, let the nioutb TQi ** (LXX (a).> 
Driving away : with wiki draciGnii (ujlri jffj'rw) : *' Be favoumblc^ thun ihe 
krnji} here, let him be eosed^ 1 say/^ (LXX [4).) 

Removal: attoking with two rtiA-w ften in each hAiul ; '* Come dQvm, thou the 
and depart, be nut angiy% do (not) attack ibo (LXX (f?)d 

Evil iJyr (X/roj/ja). 

mBoka's * bouglU from uGib lor one sliell ring; nna bunch u( araen nut, one large 
[iu<hUng (w Urge ope cm put oneU arms round it), and one amall pudding to 
affered up by nGile with a prayer ; he further agreed to give tbe first ten 

fcca aamed with it! he has now diacbnrged hU debt and fceepd tho fee* for hiniselfK 
Setting up : one leaf of nhnjiri, four of p&fipnn in a fi^rkf^d stick. Xo praver 
may tie used, or all the people uf that district would die and only lieant^ remaitu 
Drtvuig away : none. 

Removal: stroking with two rito and n^WriWifn' : **Cetm^ down you^ the hnjo 
here ; wanrlcr upwanU In the air/" (I^XXI (w),,) 

Treatmeut t penclantof imir yiain* of vicJtufirjtd; win/e and four of paripa ri ; dose 

of ami Bpitting with the mme; croHSed Hhouldpr-bcUa of ; prayer 2 

“ Be favoiLfabie, you ^>irits. let him live* let him be easetL this omn, let him driok^ 
let hins cat.^' ( LXXI {6}.) Period : 3 + 1 at any timeof the montlu Re^^trictiona : 
none, but the ptusaesior of the (ko(n kenjo) may not kill Koakes or eentipedta, 
Niireti of Xorovo has learned a cum for the evil eye imm his father*' H<?ga; 
hut ho docs not know the trnjOp if there ever was one: Irihalation of hirurHe. friction 
with som pings of a mmm hraDch : pray or : “ O Himi, O inBukiL, O ftidoga, Hcga*” 
(LXXI {«).) Hind is a relic, con^^rlng of a small wicket frame with a stnall ring 
(om/b) tied to it anil some hair inside ; it hangs In Sogavlri'* cancH! hoitiu?. fitilogn 
inherited tl- and |iiLS^ it on to ifegn* Lulu, who used the Iruruveir once as a 
preventive, says he had to turn away while aniffiog it fast ir ahnnkl kill the othwm, 

ifiid IVitchtmfi MbfM), 

There are a number of disorders known variously os achijig hcllv-achc 

(c^iYi^l (ip)* witchcraft (nfba), witchcmlt pains (iitiffi laAei). Though diflerentlv namt^J 

VOL. LY. " 
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all th«fe appear to ht much the same, and is often, if not alwajs^ a 

symptom of witchcraft. (PI. XXIV, Fig. 3.) 

5Iatekolo"s k^}jo viii^ji. 

Setting up i tmv leaf of nw), four of karuv^Uj four paira of tied on 

the tree; in the ciM of beteUleaf it is ticti to a stick ^ no doubt this k the univ^raal 
prai ticcj as the betebplant lias no tnink to tie the l«av^ to; the leav-es are tied stem 
upwards. Invocation (pijro) i ** Tkk kmjOf if a man a teal thee^ attack him in the 
belly, and let the man have pain in his !>g!Iv/" fLXXIl (o).) 

Urividg away : four times with one ]Miir of wild dme^na (lyiVi pVu): ** Bru-^h 
thee away tlin bcteL-niit liere^ and kt me est th^/* (LXXIl (6Jd 

Bemnvni t stroking with four pnifs of fiyou, In vocation i ** 1 take thee, iic cool, 
be cold, thou the Jba/o, and Jet me take thee, and let me eat betel-mit” (LXXU (e).) 

Tivatnient: this 1 can ilescrilie tmm eye^witiuisa, jUter massage of the alxlomm 
he holds four lumpled leaves of mbajM between the tips of the fmgerg, which he 
applies to the pit of the stomach, saving; ‘‘Stroke, stroktv stroke, stroke away, 
Lenmunhako, 1 stroke with ^Jgohele, I stroke with Tungc, I stTok-e with BapOj 1 
stroke with Kjvo, be ye favourable. Kivf?, to thk ebitd. let it not be ill, let It not be 
sick, let it live, let it liathe. let it put on limo, thus [ do to thv child.'" (LXXIL (if).) 
Towards the cud of tliia jprayer he strobes the lower cheiat and the stornneh, then he 
tuhit the stomach with oAo, aa}*ing : Chofin, t charm the ^renoss, the witebemft, 
1 charm it away this day, and let it cease, let it dwindle ; thiis I do to this soreness 
and let it c^eaae/" (LXXIl (f).} lie makes paoses ou both sides of the fact! lour 
times ; then pnta on a collar of mmnamko^ and strokes the body froin the head down- 
wards with four jiairs of vonjituiboe leaves, saying You Kojijamhoc, spirits, 

inn; let it cease." (LXXIl (/).) He then hangs the on the neck, 

together with a leaf of a^o. 

. There k no shrine? Rinnectcd with ihk l^nja ,* it coiufii from &t|Po, mother 
to Matekolo. 

Here is the same lafntmant^s witchcraft taboo (t. mba) i — 
getting up : a stem of turuu^e and ano pulled up by the zoots^ and a braiieh 
of conjhr/iJlm tied to the tree. Ihayer : Ln't me taboo thk areca palm, the man who 
eats it, let him be sore in the beily, lei him 1>e ill, let bint be «ick, thus 1 do to thk 
my (LXXIl t^).) 

Driving uvmy: with njofr^it, mb^itu hinduru ; ‘‘ 1 stcokc the nreen-nut, withiiiit 
takuig down, let m-e stroke away." (LXXIl (A)d 

Iteniov'ul: stroking with one pair of oi&apa and one of p^u l 1 lake down 
the kenjo, let it be cool, let it be cold* let k not attack meo." (LXXIl (»),) 

Treatment: Stroking witJi uao, jMi^apuacr, two paifs of i.'ojijnifiliafp two fhoita of 
TflAtipn, two pairs of wyon ? shoulder-belt of tnumarolop isjtejti, ruf^u * dose of 

pinuda ; pendant of and four paini of pepeki, Wh do not feel sure that the use 

aa)igue4l to the afio and pasujmm is right. Matekolo nietelj said: " 1 takn ano. 1 take 
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i^'iiidi, witliout & wuid o| explMUitiAU, might wd! ruemi th»t it ia 
eaten, but as he went on with the iuizne«f of leaves, it lootca in the nanTiiti ve as if those 
tnF«‘rs arui the Icavefl were uaed togethcPp a rather iinitatia] method. The are 

pot foeated. There are two: [ hnw come, I treat this man, so let him livep let 

bini not !«? til, let not his heUy aehe/' (LXXII {j)Ji The second mns : " T mo] 
with Tuhge, be iavourable, Turige, and lei liim not be sick^ let not the witchcreft 
oome* let not his belly be sore, lot it oensc/^ (LZXJT (t},) Formerly there wah a 
mention of KolomlwiaTa, but Matekolo has forgotten the words. 

3larekoli> knows how to catch the i^ntpettu^ a diminutive pared made \ip of 
leavings of tlie sick mnii: bite of tobacco, jH^eU, or else his hair, mxk, ate,; it k 
iisetl by the witch to bill hb enom)% but ia recovered by the spmte called fowKife iurif 
wiio bring it bscL .^tatekoh* snatches it nnd pute it in water to cooL It is genemUy 
caught on the kilt day,, but if the cute works strongly it may he caught on the first. 
Period 3 + 1 at any time of the moutlL 

The catching of the penupcnti wi^ wituesed by ope of us, as performed by 
Kuuilakolo, Friction with rumpled leaves of Mm oi/icnifw. In the prayer occuired 
the names of EptdeniiCp Evil Eye, Witchcraft (-4iv^ ajioffhc Affu), A eoUar of 
iikrke. stroking with four rip« of pepca ami two of i^iyViwaioe, which are then hung on 
the iii^k, A'lma Mfml€ there is my spirit mid Kunda^ poLi^l leg 

towanU the walUplate of the houftc ; aa he spoke the woithi he seemed to pluck 
something thence ; he opened the haml and showed the pcimpenir, a small parcel, 
flat and square, eome 3 to o mm. to each aide ; it wits made of an old smoked leaf, 
doubtless taken from the thatch; it seemed very muck as if Ktimia pointed to the 
wall to <ljvert my attention from his hand. Aft«r thb tame kneading in the belly 
and passes over the liice repeated four times, blowing on lus hands after the psk$ses. 

Jjittt lAi\ara's cure for witchcraft wna nl>w witnesstKl, but no notes tetben on the 
ifjHjt; the curiooA part of it wo? that it alternated with the nimUtretions of another 
leeelip each [lerknniag part of his own, theii yicldtzig his place to the ether; tlic t wo 
tteatmente were qiute distinct. The folloa-ing reluctant and imperfect accfvunt 
was gii'en by J^lti!— 

** Peiulant of four ehtjote of t^Of»jnmAoe^ two of mimtu kimdant, two of mhfimpe^ 
otie of iftfcjViiuMri, oue of fecu/Aau ewe. one of one of one of 

aiiil tw'o idioots of ijyeiij gtnlle of rtVee«a^ ; ahEJtilder-beJt of fiNioMireAo and the skin 
of jamjfom; eolhir of puin ; iru with four leaves of kiih four of mhum and 
with the wordi*: " Come down, dupart ’ (ffiw wiu riumou) l ftiniigatiun with arraping^ 
of pitfatfdu : dose of pti4apam, then then JhiniCfie, then mper^ro for both leech 
and pulieat; spitting with pa^paif^ whereupou. the falls on the itinn’a 

he4il and Laiti catches it, stroking with an iDflcfinire nuniber of leaveaof ir/ofi fatw 
mnipleil and nibbed on the stoEuath ; one leaf of vaiMafi^ pa&serl over the brow and 
cheek: ‘ I atroke down the JUmss and sh-kness * {S^gtdn npid art mo, m 

vioTo], Uasaage. Period r U +1 days at any time of the month. Restrictions^ 
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aQUiS ^ ttifr ]»tif^.nt usfta nti liiM and doea iiot bathe, but !hat meiffly he 

does not fool difijiPoeKx!/^ 

Wo clu not kni^w wbc^that tli-oir is a coiinool^d irith tlio aliovo treat; 
ol KunclaiteV charm for mtchctaft we abo possess onJy ihe reiui^vr this was 
performed on our mtcrpteter, afti?r li^ reouvery froiii pnoimiotiLD. h b quite 

Cuuuiiun lo titsit a sick man after he has recovoiod^ fhi that occasion he used imt 
it/o (the jwrrota liruiiboo) nts shouldojr-belt; mufm //oifi aiiil jiiI^ei lufMfurM Imvi^ 
were held over rJie hoauj wrjth tlia words; " Pitpuh ffour rimoshuwuy, Oada, Jlisii, 
Pilu, An, oil 3 let it come ilowii and let it dopurt, and let him live, the nmti hefo, 
lot him ilrink. Jet him eat.” (LXXll U}^ b the technical term for Ieav-f« 

hdd over the hoa*!. Fie then the same loaves hnishisl the patient from the face 
to the cheat ihiw rimea and hung them in the collar ar the Wk ; w ith leaves of 
njtrri he rubbed the pit of the stomach, saying i ■ ‘ Stroke away the witchcraft, 

the eviheyp. fet it come down, anil let it depart, lot tho man live whom I treat 
hero/' (LXXn (ni)d A large Jeaf^ name imkmiwii^ was passed over the frmil 
and hack of thi’ heoil; pampam was die wed and oiio a bo ami spat about; then 
Samual ole a smoti bit; nmasagein the belly followed, in which the thumbs occasionally 
tho lingeia and the ball of the hand wer^ u.^; he seemed to catch sonmthliifE 
bc^tween the hngem and tlitimb and blew' on them^ 

A few dtscrei^ancies exist between the actual process a» witnessed and hb 
previous nslation ; on tlmt occnaitm he statevf that them was ak> a ginlfe of fouii Mo; 
he also reported si biotion with kumret^ on the belly with the woids t Stroke a wav 
the evil-eye, the witchcraft, come down ancl let it depart, conn! down and let it {u^ 
under/' ^LXXII (w),) Thia last word was explnine^l to menu that the disease goes 
ont of the belly from below. The ftnrt discrepaucy is a trifle, and hv may have baen 
bolding anpnrcei’i'tKi sonu* nmi of <htring th+r friirtion we witnessed. More- 

over, aa we have seen, the treatment b not alwap the same on succe^ve days, 

Kunduite cLaima to catch tho penuptufi: the kuri apiritat whose najm^ are 
invoked in the prayer, bringing back the pcnpipettii wliich the witch spirits ha vs 
given to the witch i they place it on the patieiii^f4 head, w^benee Kuiidtiite ^uatchev 
it j^barply If^t the witch spirits take it back again ; tlie jKntipmu ih opencti and put 
mto water, where it is left' this w called mhino^h (to cool it): if it Tenmitus but 
the cuan dit^. Kunibitc wa.i treating a nhOd at ihe same time and caught his 
}ttnfipe^ii on the aecond day. Period ; "i + 1 + 1. Fee. one arm-ring: with it Kiuida 
hjmks to thr hvaliisg spirit kun) before aettbg out on hb prnf^^^iooal visit. 

He addresses them its follows ; This is your arm-ring, ye spirits, kt me go and heal, 
ilo yon redeem this Orni-riHg/' (LXll (*),} Ptohably it b meant that Kiindu 
conaulta the spirits by the usual method of divination with a rin^^. 

Hiindairc waa initlattv] by Pilu whup on dying, became timsUe hm\ or anti- 
wiich. anil whose qaim* b iherefure mentioupil in the prayer atong with the other 
pfcdtceasors of Kiuidnite. He paid only one arm^ring^ as aho was his mother " ; 
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for II .'itmnger the charge would be oqo orangc^AinecI ring, one BheU-ring aud a 
pudclJiig. The am-ijni^ pri'^ieuted by Kundaite m eaJiK] irui^afiifi or ** the 

ejif of the spiritfi Pdu uticd it to Erpeak to the splritfi: she informed them 
tliAi Kutida WAoted to know the oore for wjtcibctuft; they gavf<: Lbcli;' cotment^ 
and Pilu kept the ring* \Xhvu a piiddbig is given the teacher nuikes a bwmt- 
odering, fiayitig; Here ia the' head of your pudding, Hpirita, youhs OuiLs^ yotifs 
MUu. youi» Pilu* ymirs Ari, yoiins who held tie charm, m favoiimble^ this is 
your pudding spirit/' iLXXTI f The rest bi partaken of by the many, Tlie 
tiwhi^r A\m prt?3M;ut^; the ap|i1imnt with pasapmK himiy^ itiW. The traoAniiwioa 
is called kfjtrL that h to trannler the knri, ^tunai and Mbers may not 

v&t pigeon on account of Hie hm eun^ 

is ai3o a eure for witehcrnlt, but it in distinct from ^ahmi w^>*h though 
the [HJint of iliJTerejice is not stateil, nor how the nuin U made ill X the symptom h 
a lever hot all ovet nod sweat known as iicn*Ro^ that is bad i ikJ>omo 
ideDtifiea jJbnjiki with na Jw, epidemio. There h no 

Peiuhmi of four puita of urkan^k^ uA^ lan/e, four paSm of bur leaves of 

tiah pipi^ four paiig of wifrwmpi': Hhouldcr-l>elt of aroAi ; Mntion on the 

head and belly w'itb the sempingii of Jbiiriiwfr; thbt frictioji in tiM called 
Prayer: " Four old w omen in Rano^ you bnr aid women in Takapo, yon rdiir old 
women in Timlovotu, you four old woiiiou of Xahlulumbi/" (LXXfl (5)4 Eann 
may be the momitain in nOuke* Takapo we do not know; the other places are in 
tllve, iLDomci learned it irom Londu of Ove. 

The following cum for sores in the sale of the foot is not* to our knowledge* 
tile sequel of a ienjo \— 

Mena of Narovo was sitting with his feet over a hole w ith hre in tt, and leavoif 
O^-er the The leaver wT'nj bnafoiiti micl mbirifninfi numtKir tiocs not 
matter), along with the iwraping^^ of njiri, &ugQ^ Mena thuM addresses 

the fire: “ Of? not pity me, thou the lire here, kill this sore/^ (LXXHId The 
tfieaiiing is that tht^ ftro njust not be afmid of hurting, 

Mena learaefl this fmm Kw^ako of Nnmvo* 

Treaimttit of Sf^rea ( 5 efkj^;i ftfrrtf^N), 

nJiruviri biiowi* the remedy for soreu on the lingers atnl hut not on the 

Test of the body. He waa taught it by Hemho for a fee qf one large ring and one nmi- 
ling t a stmii|ter would pay one ordinfliy shell-ring and one orange'Stained shen-riiig 
(rriifiai^ui)^ li might hediminbhcil to one jingle anu-ring. but a fte must Iwr paifi ; 
if told without pay the chann w ill not act. On receiving the ritig Rcnilio said : 
** Now jna)t!rt.t them heal, may the aciniii cease.(LXXIV (u).) The exact worda are 
inriifTerant ; no charm is used in the tmumiEiiMToii. 

One of iia attmidtal when the leaves wreru [ilncked ; as in all other rases, this ia 
quite iiifamnl. The patient. Ani, was iH?atefl outside the hottse 1 the treatment was 
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la^t a g™t " m it wauJii have luid td bf tr^rriijd nut iiii1ix)r0. tiJini 

apart to pound the leaves of fnaia kindortj ; ho did not want citheni to whiit leavi-Ti 
they were. 

So wonts were q^oken dimog the poimdkig either mentallv or aloud: the 
wan tbea wrapped in a leal of fiffuffti and pressed over the sore ; the 
j uke was red ; thin douOt n Jlru innerteti the leaves in the outer side of the wa!!. I f the 
treatment takes place indoors the loaves are tueketl Into the Inner sitle. ThL^ was the 
second dav n( trisatmeiit that we witnessed ; it is repeatol three or four days. The 
])atient muy not eat sweet yam and vnvn from the first day of traitmeni till the 
w ound heals; nor dtimeotic areca- and betel-iuit and ewo-niit for the three or four da vs 
of treatment ({teiiliups alao tiE recroveTTr though wr have no statement to that efferth 
liming tlie hair or fare i& also forhiddeiip und rings alsti, but uimimentm are not Huch a 
serious taboo as oe^cual mtemoiime for the two to four months of treatmeut ; the 
breaking of this rule is revealed by the spreading uf the ujare and (he ioaue of serum 
(“ water *% tiJiru then tefuaes to he any Inuger rsApoiusihte for hm patientp and leaves 
him to find another leech. 

The cure w'aa agaiu witne^-d a month later ; it was in all points the saiue, exccjtt 
that tavahm loaves were used, the jnice of whkih. k black; on the third month the 
leaf is hTidiJti/ ttibatf^hoJat on the fourth riAo. 

The time selected for the treaTmeut m tifways the last days of the moon 
papu} \ if done at the retiim of the moan (&iJe p&pu) the aorv would wax with the 
moon* 

The treatment ceases with the compkiJitp but may not ejsccefl four months ^ 
whether thi2 wound h heded or not. On winding up two eerenionial piidtiing^ 
(mnujO are made with nuta and sweet yam : bananas are not uMd. They first |if,umd 
a small pudding and wrap it in lour leaves of sinu ; luTIrU takes a small piece ofi the 
top fwhich explams the term manjif head of pudding); he puts it into the fire 

for his own and Reroha^a spirit, nojiioly^ Runip who ** sawy nmke him Utrnfrn fir^t 
time.** Ho prayst “Here is your pudrlingp spirits, let the sote ceases lot it not 
return.*' [LSXIV Xjiru then gives a small piece to the patient p then the 
whole family present tats of it, and some is teserved for any niember who may W 
sli&ent in the bush ; if anyone does not eat he gets soree, nnless he is a stranger, who 
may or m«y not eat> as he like*, tiJim hinL^elf does not eat. A big pudding \% next 
mode in the same murtfir; nJiru earri^ it homer he niov nut eat any of it in the 
patieni's house \ he shares It with hi$ own family^ who are under no obligatiiUl to 
eat, ns it is not fsacted (r^rnifru). 

TJie spirit* nJini explaincdt feceives his share of the pudriing in leturn for hb 
mcdkiil attendance. 

6'ura6ri. 

The belief m is tint very clear. Aleiubide explamed that a man is gumha 

i I he id slow to rise io the morning when a stranger has been s?leeping m the house ; 
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aooontlng tii nJini, if being alnjaiiv sick luA Mckncsii ia increnacU on the flcpartuie 
of ope who slept in the houcrC; it U tbefieforf? tnboo for o sttaiiger to rieep in a skit 
niau’rt hoiwc milees he is going to stop tbEna altogcthw; this vt no iloabt a part icubt 
isese of which AlemhnJes ciefinitbn k a general rule. It ia certain that in Eiid vstone 
it has nothing to do with spirits : nJiniviii is emphatii; on thUpoint. 

The foUowiag preventtve is the property of l<w>ki, who obtained it Irotu i?bku 
of mBilua, VelU Ift veils;—Supposing So-and-so is ill. and Kanila iitid Saipio come to 
sleep in the house. Leoki takes a droewna leaf, splits it kngthwtfo without WTCiing 
completely the parte, and in one strip be makes a knot for Kunda. m another a knot 
for Saipio, and so on, as oisny strips niid knots as there are strangers. As he binds ouch 
knot, hi) MVS: “ TlieifwwAo here is of Kunda, the gimtia here U of Saipio " (A'rt jifls&ti 
)tA i £trnifa, no t Shijn'o], 

Paita remembered imperfectly a charm used by Sindaeinda of Zhava, Vella Innilln. 

A knot was made in a dracnena (titnio) leaf with the worda t ** Zumixt ito kate to 
tifflco." which Pandnnjiuru thus tranalaterl into Eddystonian: “CwinAo mu tviwi 
twywmitai, to mi mbeto t«.” In English * “ Gionbtt do not make him gumbo, and let it 
cease/* 

nJiruviri claims that his own nlwinii. derived from Renibo, who got it from 
5ietuna, is Eddystoninn. He takea four leaves) of i^u an<l entem the hoiiBe. rubs 
the patient, Baying t Wake up well *' (J/tt ttifliinw njofla), and then walloiout at the 
other door, sweeping out the jyf«6a before him with the «5«srWp saying: " Go away, 
thou jpuMiba. let the man live here, let him wnkenp well, let not the jamiw catch him, 
(LXXV.) The leaves are thrown away into the huah^ this ia also used as a 
prevcntii’c, 

IrnpottQOfl ii* cftileJ ffulcuibt* nJiiti vrus tt^it4Kl by PaHiiTiofiniTQ s t^hamit 
tmiikindrf\de: (Jitcii fT<^um}n He toueh^ him in tbe Iouib twiee vriih tHi! mot enit 
of a Stem of •pi/a Uanoso, then rubbed the sempin^ of some pbmt on the Btonmeh. 
It failed ; three others tried, and at hut L^ki Bucoeededt and was paid one sbiHing v 
this is the only case we have of fees in cmn. Here is the remedy s— 

A grass called liuuo U tied to tlie right wrist and ii bfanch of ^^ttfofufwsn 

U iiuerted in the right aniilet; four seeds or flowers Ima) of tncrnharoirdkim are eaten 
with betel mature. Hofignna was Ijonki's t4wc!her. Then* is no ten/o in this cure. 

Sinara. 

Matekolo learned riwora from Sara, his ** father,’* a dative of Munda, where there 
are plenty of YsabeUian charms and ofascrvnncos, 

“ Tlic sirtora U not a human spirit {toiiudc fiomt) like fiffMcw and others ; it « the 
original itwni, a kind of frag, that taught the cure. U Uvea in the gtoumL Once upon 
a time a female koni, Rekea by ruiiie. came out j she took the sfiMirt' (in this case the 
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^upleA lUMjil in the mire) j ajie touk sfiMi': kun^iir wad gave it to ]^Iaekolo, a la oman., 
aELd said: “ Kere k kururdei if a man bckk. itstote hiin to health." She gave 
to Maekolo^ ^ving t Uiirrr is for yon: it is yoim; fmme mm to 

Kve,” For litaekiilo ana a» her daiighter; idie ntao told her about the tj^rj^u plnist 
and gave her i=ome; umk ptpea and told her to put it. on the neck ol the man she 
cur^i; flhe ^raptitl siotae anc! rtwufo her ear; ^ilit |^ve swioie mfr^ipeiiirLil tiwwiflfoio* 
The cure is cciatBineiL in this tato : oq Ix^th aides of the baEui with Retyped 

kvntt)d€ in ench hand; filliTt lound tlie hmA of ^fRwo uipiffu j npirting with pamp^^ i 
stroking four tiines on tlie face with four jjaira of mintpa and writh ptjmi ; pendant 
on the che^ii. with the Wliile stroking he »ap r “ I ctjolt fimtr^ let Jtlni not h- 

sick, let him not be ilh let him fiit up, let not his spine t>e broken; thus 1 do to thia 
man * tend him, thosi mnorr," iLXX\rfd The timne b a cure for headache, Tbcft^ 
is no kaijo, for nnar^ io&i not cause sickncM; it only mAkes men well* 

Mateki}h> may nut Idll the fctiMi fmg i we tlo im[ koow^ whether the jjatient may. 
There is an altar of Ainntv with four upright fitone?i in Ifotido, ne3ct to MatekuU>*a 
bouse In lLari\7).ra. 

An old w-idow of Karovo, whose iiftme b nut rectmlrrl, ahnv a clmnn for hciiduciiv. 

A leaf tA friinpIiHl and applidi to the head; ami A'fin^fofo iiHCfl aa 

jxmdaats ; the skin of Iridvjfo nihrnittr!!? b tied rouiiJ tlie head. Flrayer : hnbu tiiMO 
pa^tpwkf n(mi mriinmfii iiilWifu/" [ atn imubfo to tran’skte; apjui^reiitly it eonminj^ 
some very uniyfual wartia, s'moo our interprfiter^ JSamuah could not undet^tand it. 
The utd lady aku deriionstmtcil ou rum nf ti£ a cure for pain at the taick of thi* 
heail' she mblied a leaf of on the poll with the words: Sm*} inJm 

noso tii*, /n pt^ga tfi fjjVW. ctifimtoht Tidar/if/' 


There b mt kmjtt ntg^tno. but only a cure; rt belongs to Widow Vinu, who tises it to 
heal w^ounthf. 

Friction of the wound with scraped bark of no with the wurds! ** I nab 

tUi> wound, let it c\ohv> the wotnid the , . * let him hat he, and Ivl him be eueed, 
and let me make mgtnm on him and let it ciease;' [LXVI 1,1 Frictioji of 
anti htrutvtf OJfat on the wound ; ahouhkrdjdl of iimtiai ttihmifxUn. iubfiri aind fOJhi J 
pendant of four pairs of n fryi l afpilt iiig witli p^iitaxa seraptNl w'lth the njh'rjJtj shell. 
The patient washfSi in fresh w’^ater for font tkySi, then may W'ash m e»ea. The cure 
lost* HA Jong a-i the wound ; if it does not h«il riuickly it h cut 

Tlie possa^Aor of the cure may not kill bata {^Lv) nor ^j^iidomciWu, a big ikh in 
the sea thoi cabs grw, po^ibly the dugfuig ; they kith “ iackng Ilagmior Widow 
\ unj may aoi cvmi look on if they kill these animali: 
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K. Aagt Matf. 

A*st Afute UK spirit* « 0 M(jcted with fijihing, anU they also i»«*e vomitbgs to 
lULjone who me^ta them on the beach. 

Setting up ; the leavw were jiJticki^I by Fuila uiwl the aumbei* bet® given ore 
the uumbers he shower!: one loot of runAo, one poit of mwur. two of three 

of n'n>. 

BetoovnI aii<! driving ewny are not recorded. 

Treatment: thiw leaves of font pait* <*f !*“** 

yt^ua Jnjr Matf are rlipiied ha salt water brought to the Louae for the purpose i th* 
pottent is sprinkled with the water (•>«); pendant with nil these leaves. P»yw • 
*• Come down, ileparl, you the A^je A/otc. and do nut haunt to mim.^anfl let him 
live, so come down, dejnirt sieknessi iUnosi. the dii;/c At air.. (LXXVTII-) Tl» 
fsitieot vomits and recovers. 

Sngo, Paib’s " btothet," taught him ; there wna no fee. There ts an image of 
Aii^f Alitte in Benjo, The leaves emuncI»te^^ above wet® nlso put on when n man 
first visits K^njp, 

Dinrfh(JPit^ 

Leoki cures diairhoca with a girdlv in the lolluwing maimer; he takes one bug 
stem of roJfert and skins it, also one of wild eucu, bp them akingsUle. make* a knot at 




C 



iK niAniiOdiA t'UML 


the end of each and at the some end a knot eonituoa to both i he putn them round the 
waist and epoeuea (hem a* in beginning a sailor's knot. {Text-fig. 2, o. The two are 
treated as.one). Ho then passes the knotted end under the free end and over the girdle 
from bebw (Fig, 2 &); it b then passed downwards between the girdle and sldn, then 
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through the small trianpte formed m the left aid* of the figure (Kf. 2 o}. This is 
then piiUwl tight. Then Lwlri Bcmpes a stick of the black kanaiitim f Aa« mforafo) 
with a rikiriti shell am! puts the ecmpuvgs in a leaf of fei (efo I'ei); he likewistf saaiies 
a beaach of tita into a leaf ol ftta ; he takes the ^<infiriirm powder with the fingers 
(not the palm) of the right hand ; the tUfi with the fingers of the left, and wi» tho 
belH and legs down to the feet fuur times, Tliere is no prayer. This is repeacfid tit! 
the aliment ceases, bnt not exceeding four days. 

C/ni^h (Savek). 

I have diHcribed the nature and ienjo of this diseoBe (p. jiSS}, Leoki has a euro 
without kenjoi a leaf of ia djppt^l in fresh water and applied to the ehrat; a 
btaneh of foAjw ni^u is broken and the juice collected in four leaTts of ufftigu and 
drunfe. 

fiDandma. 

wiAradofin k a pain La the inner aspect of the thigh ; thin is abio known to Leold; 
he applies the stem of a drac^a leaf to the thigh and tears it from the point leogtliwiae. 
but without severing the halves, satdng; " 1 rend thee, ntianiitn'm, come down, dejsut, 
lie in wait for a nmu who will step over thee, tlmn leap over to him.” (LXXIX.) 
He sets down the leal at the partiiig of waj-H with one half athwart one |iath atid the 
other half lying acreaa the other path. The prayer Bufficiently eiplaina the action of 
the charm, 

FarMtiw. 

Kwrirtiri is » diMaae similar to leprosy, but the cure is very simple. Pinju of Ove 
rubs the sole of his foot on that of the sick man four times. There is no iwjo 
connected with it. Pinju was taught by Mio. 

JiVajo vdettde gitgoto tauaes permanent ereetiou of the penis or clitOTis. 

Puayahi ia a eope head accompanied by insomnia; the eun? ia known to tiDomo, 

The following ta a preventive charm performed on me by Kundakoto the day 
before T loft the island. He took a htiTb enlled pampasa tijianta and tied it by the 
stem to the ncek with a prayer timt was approximately as follows: “ The jw^pam 
pendant here, heal Hocort, may ho tirrive in Fiji, may he live, may he atop, then may 
he go to England, may he live, let him not he ill, bj-morrew may he depart, may he 
plant the magic im-utete, be favourable.” {LXXX (o).) He made me a present of 
the root of a A-iirynde plant used in medicine. The whole furmub U an interesting 
instancd how rmsettled the words are and how they may he adapted to citcumstencea* 
except in the case of a formal twrotwm, The words thus recorded were not exactly 
what he had said, hut aben T iusiatwl nn ktiovring the actual words he gave the 
following miitilate<l version t “ Coriiu down, sickneas, disease, and let thU man live, 
and let him wash and let him live, be favoufuble." ILXXX (h).) Evidently no 
luiportuuce is attached to mdividiiat words, WTiat he gavo the second time was 
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evidentlj- the uvemge fomm!* in healbg a sick roan, ■which shows that what he ivwd 
prevfDtivtJr was nomally used na a cure. So alsi^ with Paro ; gulotava will iiang on 
the iiwfk of ORP who is about la go into the bush leaves of r*«>. opa/woro, wyou, rao» 
i-tiiJoiw. iMiiuHi, nil which except wo are uwkI in treating maea of F«n^. In imtting on 
the haves he says: " Put on the neck the bunch of this man. Be favonrablc, do not 
kill hire, look after hire*" (LX XX (cj.) 

On one occasion .^laekera, instructed by Sulutavn, wore Icavea of wbirimbin and 
pqn). The mhmwhirl iipfurar Ui tlw cure. It is the cnatoni when fdup into the 
bush in unfTWiaented parts, especially early in the moming and late at night, to hang 
leaves on the neck, lie who goes to Patn Kio arata himself against the spirits of the 
mountain with leaves of lutnjfi krka ; when they go a-nutting or pans near a place 
haunted by rean spirits, they use oa a protection leaves of piitt, jicltselicfigih and 
pnripari; the jwrtjwri and the occur ngain in Pundftageto'a cure for 

madness (p. 236 }, and. the yiL-ti in setting up the l-nijo. The leaven thus worn in the 
hush are a matter id irontreion knowledge. It is bLho comreon to wear a dead man a 
tooth about the neck; Gegesa explained that he wore his because he was afraid of 
Spirits at night. A precautioreny treatment, can also take place on return from the 

j nne Jav aa one of us came back from an excuraloii Kundakolo tore lengthwise 
two leaves of a a|H!cle* of kurutrtc with leaves half yellow, half green, and with them 
stmketl tne, saying : " He has been in the bush, he has been Ui the bush, do not be 
you the niiid spirits, do not be iiugryj you bush spirits, lot him not be ill, and 
be favourable to this man. and let hire live after having been (?) in the biusb, in the 
place of mad spirits, in the place of spirits, be favourable oh ! " (LXXX {J}.) The 
name of this treatment ts .Siwfioro. which means to start os in suipriBC or 

fright. 

On anntber occasion Kundaiuolo, redectiiig that wc went about distributing 
tobacco, and were thus exposed to witcbciaft (wn&a}. eonaultcd his spirit, who told 
him to Jiut Icavis (larooju) on me. and who furtlior announced ihat I should go to 
Rji, return to Eddiutone, and thence to England, ami not be Jsifik, Xiiuda accord* 
lagjy took ona pair of lofOa iwhfifiie and four of I'onyritnhon, and mamaroiiOj with a prayer 
of which only a gatblcil version was obtained; *' l>t Ilocart live, let lilm not be Ul, 
let him out die. let him live, let him not die.*’ (IJCXX(e).) The leaves were then 
hung on the neck with twtnmroI'O. 

hlbttiia can cure the bite of a wntipwle : setting on the wound with puwposo t 
the •tern of the paMpasa is tied mund the ankle. 

The sting of nofa may be cured by mictUTStiDg on the *ore part, Fuiuigotion 

with wdrinViiAiri and rim. 

I have kept apart a series of charms belonging to Xanya because they are not i-Bt 
port of the lore of Eiidyrtane, They really bebftg to ilsnnbg StTaita, The disease 
IS produced by an aninuil exactly in the reaiuiOT deacribeil to me by one SoiKdche- 
of Bugotu. 
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S'jmva kiMJ^ the folbwidg:— 

Kf Hjo g<d^golti (a tmd of [jEard); hittja Pihkonjr (a hbck liwtU? with knin; le^) i 
iriTijo Ibtko (tlic ^^o-called iffuatta : nionitof 1); kcnjo ndnk ii^ (siiAte iti t he ^toiOjack]; 
lrf$jo i^gasett (ointopuA}; kenj& kani (a fmg). They aie nil fierivod &oni ki* fathi^i-. 
Rau, u native of Vageiu* In the Claiming ^jtraitSi wlio migrat^Kl to then settled 
in Lu^ga. 

The prayers stand fw I hearfi them, nltiiough the grammar is certainly wrong j 
either lH*cftiise Simya ha5i an imfterfeet hnnwk'dge of the l^dvwtune Jangiuigc, 
or becaojae he ia carele^ly ehAXLging from me [>enMm to another. We get aoch 
incoherences as enter thou (the Aoluial) into tliy (the man's) beUy nnd let him 
(the animal) eat thise (the man)/" 

Octojuis, 

Setting up: four pairs of ttor on a atiufc of ivijry-tiiii ]ialm. Prayer: “ Be 
fa\ioumble^ ye octojm^, and let it stand up, amj eat the belly, and let it eat thee* 
let it oat the entmlb, and lot him die, the nion who wats*" (LXXXl (oh) The 
ociopiB the thief and fiatii; if it stretches out its tentacles to the man's 

head, the man dies. 

Remnvnl: itroking with four t-b tarn, Pmyer: Be Favomsble, thou iTCtopua. 
oome down acid depart.” (LXXXI (6).) 

C^iire: we witness^Ml it os performe^l hy Xake, i^aiiya^s adopted ^ioa, with the 
OHsistjinco of Sanya. Nako, ot^ fecHog the patirnt, recogiaized that it was an iKtopUfl, 
and no i^nake : could tell tlib by the ^hape l moreover, in the cxrtopua oumplaiiit a 
miiii doea not vomit, and can eat a littlOp whereas the heJly snake givi^ vomitmgH* 
Xake kneaded the patients stomach very deep, ruhiml liis hands antj blew’ a[M)n 
them ; kneadiMi again, itilibefl and blew; then he took a heate<i leaf, of which we 
do not know th® naiue, and prcsseil it very deeply in the stomuich, which he then 
nibbed, hcateil the leaf again and repeated tin- oprntbn three timfts, then placed 
the leaves in the thatch. The {latient sitt tip ami hegaii to kiieail the Rtooiaoh with 
the kind of movement iis«i in diagnosing tumnnr; at the aame time he mutteivd a 
prayer wc have not got; lie blew' on his hands anil rep^t^i the massage a second ttnic^ 
He gav^ place again to Xake, who took some scraped l>ark ami nibboii it between the 
brtNwrU and tm tho flanks, j^pcaking the w'hile ; he blew on tils hamis, and after a 
second friction inserted the kaves in the thatch : he then put a CMper ils shoulder- 
belt over ibe right ahouhler* We suboeqnimtly rjlifuincd n prayer x^d at the 
fomeiiTation : '"Be hivuumble, thou spirit, tliou octopus, let live this maw, lie 
favourttblo," (LXXXI (ebJ We wcjre also told that pd^diiv and ouw were uned in 
llie fumentatlop, rid unitti as shoLi.ldcr-belt, but. we bive no great confidence in theee 
Atateiixenca oimliT a.fter a long interval of time by an [in,^thahi<;toiy informant. 
Pericwl, three <1ays (tiniir For the spirits} at the waning of the moon on three successive 
tnonibs. Restrictionj?: coco nut. domestic nreea and betel, waaluiig, liining far the 
three lUys of treatment. 
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Tifo puddingB bic made} onw seuhH one ia i^t<!ii at the patient u hoiue, the largt- 
one ^fertuyn take* wth him. He offew upeome of both-the firaf.in the patient's lioiL-Mi, 
the ewond ui li» own. in offeiijig the Brat, he i»yn ; “ Here ia your pudding, spirits, 
be favourable, let this man eit, let him Imthe, let him live, let him dnntf, let him eat 
betel, be favourable.” (LXXXr(d),) They all partuk* of the entuill pudding. At 
home he new tlie following utirtte r “ Tliis is y»ur pudduig, ye spirite, the pudding of 
the man who is ill, be favourable,'’ (L XXX I («),) 


(ivtuyotu. 

fiiUugolu (T iY>l<iw»l«), a kind of lizard, Ritets at the anus; he eats up tl« <mtrailfl; if it 
goes up to the throat the man hkwugiia violently, ami dies. 

Treatment : foMentatioti with fuAuruAw; flhoulder-bdt of ruhiruku under the 
right ami. Prayer: “ lie tavomaUe, ye spifita, eome down thou gofiiyofo. depart." 
(LXXXn.) 

Kmp Rato^ 

tlettlng up: four 1 «ivim of the ivory-nut |ialm in a stick of nViyi; " Be lavograblo, 
thou mto, be favourable and enter the anua. and enter thy (wo) penb, thy bully, 
and let him cat thee, and mayesrt thou die.” (liXXXItl 

Drii-ing away: same as removal : " Bt? favourable, como down and deimrt, T 
drive away, and let me cat St," (LXXXIIl (A),) 

Kemovul: atroklng with foitr leai'es of ram, two in ctwli hand; “ Come down 
am] de^iart, thou iwyb, and let me dinib the arcca palm. (f^XiXJII (o).) 

Treatment: breast-pendant of two IMire of raru, crowid chimldvr-bvlt of 
reiiirfiAii; kneatltng with empty bnmJa, The prayer goes with the belt: “ Be 
favourable, thou the spirit, be favourable, thou the come down ami depart," 

(LXXXHI Perioil: 3 + I in the last days of the month: one month only. 


thlljf Snaii’ (nDttte Inif. 

\Vu do not knoa ^fanyn'ft “ belly snake,” but Bogaiiri lias obtomed such a Arajo 
from Sttln of Luhga; it la the only cmc we know of such a fenjo being m p(««MSaioii of 
a native of Eddyatoae. The sunk® enters a man's belly and eats bis enttaila that be 
dies; It doeH not ascend higher tlmn the stomach, 

ijetting up: a fruiting ^rno) ahnib of ttia pulled up by the room and tied round 
with < 1 ^ in a forked stick, wliich is bound round with tlie tdro with the wotili: ” 1 
shall art thee up, thou whoev-er eaia thee enter the belly of the nian. thou the 
snake, and ejit the entrails of the man, and let the man die. II^XXXIV (n).) H 
tbiH is ineffL-ctive. a bit of oibuirf creeper is added with the words; “ They eat thee, 
sv 1 act thee up, thou tnliufi " (LXXXIV (A),J 
Ilriving ftis'iiy i 
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Removal: spittinj; m the tisiy'e with jKUajmta. jUJ who intend to partake of the 
fniit ti»t and spit on theniaelvc*: they also cat of the atem of n piro stripped of the 
skin of $iji!atoho, and of the large faitariofn, aaj ing; “ 1 eat tbta first, afterwneda 
may 1 «at the coco-nuts." (LSXXIV (e).} 

Treatment; spitting with paopaM’ foiubjitatioii with four leavis of wtew; 
massage. During fomentation he saya : " 1 treat tlie man here, and I« him lietf.'* 
Soga may kill snakes, 

Kativea frequently have lumps on their imns or logs : " M moat he come one 
place." Theeu swellings are called “ snakes " (firfo/c}. 


Mantiinff Channa {Petana 

Turtle feshing in Manning Stmha in very productive of steknees. 

Special charms exist. Sanya, by descent n Slnnnuig Straite isloiuliir, hnsa charm 
for this sickness : pendant of four leaves of HibiViHtbiVj; belt of rnitmrtthi ; shoulder- 
belt of tiipn leaf on the right side, of the skin o! reku on the left-hand side ; 
with the root uf A'unnicte: passes (fotiisw) with the empty luuul over the toe* ; spitting 
with jNimpuKi; pentlant of pamptua leaves, with the fuUcwiDg prayers: *' He favour^ 
able, spirits in Jlanmng titmits, Lower Vagena, Uppijr Vage)ia,iji Silavarovorovo, tu 
VatirovoroTo. two old women in mBikolk, Siningai, ta Kokaua, Mntovagi, you four 
Boioto in Gage, you four Kandaldla in Lapangoa, you four Bornto in Cage, thou 
the Mateaua in Matovagi, you two old wiiiucn in ilaiuvagi ; you two pioatitHtea.'’ 
(LXXXV (u).} llatavngi is probably the right speUing. 

iiGiirunguni of Xaiovo, knows tho.)/ide larr or" Bad Betum " (from a journey), 
which he wiys is the remedy for the Planning Straits compbint (wj-'i I'oi/eMa) ; he 
eats jHviapa^m and gives some to the patient * spitting with the same ; pendant of 
two ijaita of uutia auo. two leaves of jparo, saying ^ " Live the ninu here, be favourable, 
thou .spirit, make him live, you spirits.’^ (LXXXV (h).) 

PiTimi; a-fl + l at any time of the month, Ife learned it fioiii Sega of 
Boviana. 


.Vann. 

i have translated the word ttwho by be piopitioiiSi” " be iavoiiiablc," “ grant.*' 
etc,, but the word is untranslatable. The native traiuslation » " j^u speak true," 
applied only to spirits and old men who, poesesaing charms, as. for instance. Rtnamhest, 
MboUna, a hmiira or garden shrine, or Mad Spirits* shrine. It b to these what 
Mwiti is to ordinary mortab ; the opposite of both b koha, "to dweive.” lie," “ be 
in emjr " ; ihqsjf a man goes out fishing fie will ask Rttiambest, wfio is '* all the 
some toRHirc," and owuift a botiiin ahrinfi, to wwna, " All right,” says Rhumbcai. 
" you will catch plenty," If tlie words come true, Binambcai tNaiio; if the RshiTTitaT i 
faib. he »y» Rinambesi b bl» (koinh The word u somettmes used transitiTOly 
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with the soffix -fu I we might tlim traiuibte it grantp” ot giant my jimyer in 
reapect of thus oi" fac fiivonnible ta this man/’' In Eddystone only Rin&mb^i 

and Mbokna, both very old mem ^ iiuim among the living, but Hati'gwep who lives 
in Boviaon, w fof icMiiio. He set tip a boflifo shrine in his adopted coiinirj 
which pio^'ed niutit jsiiccesjfql. Hia™g i% qaartei with the people, he returnod to 
Simbo for a whilOp anti during hk obwnce the people of Roriaua were most uofortimato 
in fishing. All three are chbfe t Binambesi h ehief in KarivaTii. 

Traching. 

Commotily our informants woixlil nierely give a list of namee ol plajits without 
even mentioning whether they are used for pendauta or strobing; in factp they wnnlti 
rMsent anv inquiry into tliair uses as asking the same thing twice over, it w^<jtild 
uefurip therefopo, that to the tuicl\ie the ipofle of using the planta b self-^svideiit as 
csoobl as he knows the name : thua^ if ttitiinafoko is meniioned it is plain that it ia put 
ruimtl the body; other leasees, it is plain, areuiied for stroking and then hung on the 
neck. Except where there b a Hpecial feature, os in tli« elalwral^ n:ifti.lne3ft in boo ol 
Fainliittgcto, ni^thiug but the mime would be pt^ijuirod. Moreover, the applicant 
for knowiedge^ being generally a rebtive, is pretty sure to have seen it perfumicd. 
As (or the prayer, it k left to disercciDn unless it is of the ntrmmrn Liqie * even prayers 
ill which names occur arc not always handecl down carefully. since the owner often 
confet^CA that lib teacher knew*^ the name^ of the spirit^! but did not tell him. 

For the methixk of the i^hark and thv cto'^odilc taboos the retuler will have to 
await Dr. reports * but in my Utcr yi&its 1 colleete^I the following uiformation 

about theOU 

Sh^ti Tobot> {Kfitjo fN6fJv/ra], 

eata fruit protectcil by the ^hark taboo will ho eaten by a Aharki Poila, 
who owns the taboOt may not kill sharks, nor see theni killed, bccuiuse w'hen Tokalu^ 
Lk “ mother's fatherp” died, hk body was left in ^Uengora * w^hen they went to see 
he wad gone, and in the ]ilace was a shark which jumiHid into the aea. .Vlcmbulc 
iibtaiiiet] from Puib some pampasa which he spits gn the canoe to drive the sharks 
a wav if they conic and break It. He also ruixi hk amu^ and Ingn with I he pamjiOMa 
liciore going out ghrur&to fishing. Me told U3 that once a tiflnl caused by an 

earthquake, swept Paihi out to sew, but a shark coming up. Paib got on his btiok 
and was eonve^-ed to land. Though not himrteU acquamted with the irajh. Ale 
had been tokl not to kill sharks up the spirits woidtl lie cross and kill hini^ 

The possession of the shark txnjo has tabooed sharks to Billy Eeiina also ; if 
he Idlls a shark, “shark erosa^ he light Billy, Billy no more alive/^ If lie does kill 
ouc ht out to sea with uac huge ring* ojie jianfftmn, one fiduei, ©ms arm-rittg 
ani! drops them into tlie water with the words : ** Here is the jicace offeitiug for yon, 
the sharks : tin? Htump of the coco-nut li^af hns fallen on thee^ and be gracioua; 
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the peaw oflermf; for you sharks, you gotis.” (liXXXVI.) " A eooo-oiit leaf ^ujitp 
hau fallen on you ” is cavamtnm for ” kills thcu " ; the word idll ia taboo t>i!€aui»» 
he uuikes ienjo with the shark ; ho wants to make jwow (w/iu/e) now, he <IiM^ not 
say ** kill/^ tliat is why he say?. “ n stiUDp hnji fallen The litiuiip of a coeo-nut 
leaf li^pelatu) ia the sign of the shark taboo. (PL XXIV, Fig. 4.) 

Kitnu alno lias to respect sliaris because a body was left in the bush ; after three 
days they oouUl not fimi it. Oti talking to spirits it answered tltat it hiul gone to 
sea as a shnrk. 

CrotadiU T^iboa (Kettjt) eoto), 

Aleinbule may not kill the crocodile for the fallowing nASon j ** A man of 
Karivara ilied and wes left in the bush. jVfter four day* they went to Aeo ; they did 
not find the body, but a crocodile, ‘ IVhnre ia that body f ' said they, and divined 
with the ring {Mndnikai), The spirit said, ' I am not dead; 1 am a crocodile,^ 
They went down to the ttua." Xgumngtiru knows the slory j that is why he luav 
not kill crocodiles nor may tiis children, nor Ale anil hk parents, Xgitrungnru aLso 
knows the crocodile taboo. 

Bails may not kill the crocodile or sec others Idll it because TuOgeio of Mbetapiiu 
ehungctl into ono. 

* 

r\\—CUE4JES, 

Tht> ward tnqidM cjovoti li numbcFr of Eiuj!Ftoiii& which we would 
fl* odihs^ cdTse^t and biit the fiiDdamvntal idea to bt that of fttid 

T ^hfikll theMfore oae this woitl to express itn 

Iti nij«± of its commiiiti^ unoa it ia ft tabcKi^ In outwnrd fomi it niav re^nible 
the ktdjo very cluAoly, One cniie we saw and beard of m detnil; as we were going to 
Simln t bitsngb Mbulolo and were nbotit to follow one of tht two patUu, our 
pointed otit that it barred t a Atood thtFre. ftiid so in c^’idcnt trepidatioo 

tboy twk UA roimci the other way„ ^dottv »on of Ktmdnkolo,, bad niEtde it ; his 
father explftined that tbe jonng man ob]ectc<l to th«f iise of the traek by tbe people^ 
going betwetFn ^ImlKp or Kafh'wra and X&itivo ; it was not a “ roail,'' he objeetiNb 
but bis ikotise, anfl to compel them to go Toiind he boireti the awy^ i " The 

Kian who walks there let him walk in tke defalcating [ilace,-^ (LXXXVII (a )4 Soine 
muntbs after we fontid jt goiie^ liut the ttaok was only med to go to MbidoliL 

It may b» set up on a qajxw. We saw one set up by Pure of Kariearfl on Ids 
caaocr : bn licul loppetl off the side leavea of green twigs of njaHjftln, anil wrappctl the 
top romid with piw and stunk them In hia nanoe. Qndaites slave was aoM t<f him 
by a chief of Ndovele fur “ eating a fuaufu/" that is fruit protecteiJ by a ciirRC. A man 
out of spite can t 4 «hdo his bouse to bis enoniyf leading access to others^ Hu will sjiv : 
“ The curse, let him eat excrements the man who eaters tkp honsej^ (LX XX VII ( 6)4 
lie cftii also make a iriiriu; to pirevctir his |m)|iefty from being stolen. A whole tetrhory 
may be tabooed in this way to the inhabitants of ftnotlicr liktrict., m wlifm Soga and 
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Rembo «xciiulcd tUo mm of 8imbu by pfocla^wdrig * “ TIi&cuibc, do out coino drt^u 
to Nufovo,^ iLXXXVn (c)4 Tifl cniEH* was nnaovud by mi escbiuigo of rm^. 

A gifl may he proYtiiitcd from manyiog by a Sho may persuado hei 

futhtir to takfi! m-vkj tbu c\w^ l tho siiitoi- may n rtiig to induce him to do 

but if the father k Inexorable ho wdl refuse it. TJjc eurious fcanue b that no namis 
are over montionod hi any of the fondaho obtuLoed^ yet the tahcMj appli^ only to 
<100 particulftr per^n. Thk ’was made perfectly clear in an ocular domonstnition 
In whicli ^iatm were iLwi to ropnsieiit tbe rejecti^d Fuitor and the othda to whom the 
cufi^ did not apply. A mao may claim a woman to luniBelf by making her 

hk fiuii/iu, 

A enrae may bo used U* ^top a fight t Tbe evil ciirsct yon two do not wrestle.” 
(LXXXVTT (d)v} On the other limid, it may be useil ns a challenge or summons to 
aid. When two men are fighting, the frientk m both aide.t cojiie np and say ; CUa 
m maulti. to ta rarintboron (?) rtda/jw."^ Tlie meaning fieenis to be t “ We are bound 
by !* cume, eo Jet m all fight," 

If a mail breaks the curse, "" he no sick, he no die, he nothing " \ he i* liable to a 
fme of one large or one gjimll ring, aipmrditig to the niagnitude of the eunie (what 
iuakt«i a big or a small ewae we do not know); the fine h called imm ; if he do® not 
pay up, they fight the next time they meet, 

A cuiw may tic retrospective: li couo occiirred during our visile Pendi^ 
Jtiapitu'fl wife, picked up ^me of Nam boko !^an]a''i& nuts iii spite of the lutter'i 
mbix^ called iriyo jMilrkit. The owner, in angcr^ ** ifworc " at Pciidi^a net ba->!ikct (im)^ 
^iie used worck like these : The man who has picked tip my itari and pm: them into 
bis basket, put them into his net, Jet him sit ujwn tliem. |LXXX\TI(ft)d The 
effect was that Ria could nnt eat her nuts, Bia had to kill a pig and make fftitam* 
Tlie ceremony^ of which we do not pjasoisw tbe detaih was accnmpaiLiixl l>y tbo 
following prayer ^ me purify (f} you^ you tbe notS:, the baskets^ tbe packagesg 

let me not dwindle so that 1 ilie." (LXXXVf I 1/ )*) A hit of tlie nock called *'kiiru-* 
kuru " wou burnefl m tbe huiLee for the apirita with the words; ** Uere the pig 
for you, spirits, luiuru, do not be angryt you the toumtt, the ttro, oh ! " 
(LXXXVirif/).) 

Another w^ay of exjiressing the curse is : " Let him who stole from mo dofiecate 
on hw bansket." A fine uf ms ami-riup h pait] by the offcndiq-* 

Manhi ubu covers our word oath„ and in this sense the t heory seeius to be the 
mmii HA outs. If a man accuse* aiiuther of theft and h met by a denial, he will aayj, 
for instance: ** Svrear^you hi&ve stolen the matches," To which tbe moused answers: 
“ I have not taken theiOp skull house in Xduli," or " Skull bou^ in Mbiru, I Imv-o not 
stolen." (LXJLXVU (AJ.) 

An inhabitant of l^tusogura will swear by the skull house in N^rembafinra^ 
ParuUnjiru by that in Mbulonau, ^Ucmhule by that of Mbiru. If the accused does 
not sw'car he stands convicted. 
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Cuming and bad language ara botb maulu‘, to cuae and to abuaa arc both 
vmahmda. Nuts may be abtisetl, but not iJiflU money. Bad language may not be 
naed to ebiefe either, or old men, or on elder brother. Hero arc epeeimens of native 
rearing; “ Eat excrementa,” " Eat woman's privates," “ Thou woman^B imvoteg.” 
" Mcretnent" Eat ditoris, anua," “ Them ditoris, thou anus,** " Eat the 
privates of a woman," « Eat the wonumV confining houae," " Carve up thy rister,” 
(LXXXVTI (0,) The expression tea tu (go deiiecate) is often osed playfully—for 
instance, in answer to teaaing-but real angry, awcaring, such oa is uaed by white 
men, we never heard or noticed. 

V. — Texts. 

LVU. 

(fl) Pini no keajo Ugo pitmia, luanani to ago na kenjo pmi; tinoni rai gania rat 
tu, nu mbele tu ko mi mate ganu, ko ma gona pania pa n'ivem, iigo sainia 
im ara^ ngam gaBia» ko mu nmtia tu agti. 

Or: maELftni tu hgo im tc^jo pini tinom tni gania ; mi Mvele, efer, 

(4) ^’ge ngtila vagorea pania, lago to pa na tambuna, ago na kenjo. 

(e) Sge pun Aavde, mana tu ago na pua pint, mu riu to, ago na fiavdie, mu riu 
to, ago na mbele, mu mbeto tu na t-dtigi tia. mu mbeto to na vitigi mbato, mi toa 
to na tinonl pini m, mi ganigani m tinam, mi mhnkn tn uu tinoni pini ra, mi piala na 
timini, mi puta tn no tinoni pini ca, mi ogono na tinoni, mi lomoso tu na tinoni pini, 
mi floana na tinoni pini, ko mi toatu eoo. 

LVin. 

Koti iko, ige niati gaaJgo, ko mu koni sai ago ns kenjo, mu Ingo to pa na mua 
kenjo. mu koni vatakekuru. 

UX, 

(o) SgaiB gant Aatmiia na Ogns sura ; mn mans tu ago, ua kenjo, ko mu vagia 
na tinoni, 

{b) Gore tu ago lu kenjo, bn mu lagp pa na mua kenjo, ara fige mbuiana, nge 
mati gsni, ko ige Ice iko, 

(e) Ma vagore, ago na kenjo pini, mu gore to mtt riumus, kn ms gania nasura ; 
ma vagore vatonjomigo. 

(d) Kblo Motu, kolo Vae, knio Sima, varavara \iinuuri am, mu vamatun ago. 

EX. 

(«) Ago na gueu pa Volavola B, ago oa gusu jja Varo 6, ago na gusu pa Bupe 
deva o, ago na guau pa lAkomo, ago ns gusu pa Humbolo, mu koia na kenjo pini. 

(4J hlu gbnt mil riu tu ko ma gania, mu koni vatakekuru, mu koni vatambeto. 

(e) Gore tu kn mu rinmiu, ^u na tutoiu, ko mu koni ovst. 

LXT 

( 0 ) Na tinoni gania, si tobambu na njdetia, tumbu na mboana, Ukoroto na 
laguna, ai Dumitamago, 
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{b) Ma giore tu ko lati litiiam ag&p m Janjoj ko am ^-Bgorts piuiigD. 

(e) M& iruaadmgu, ila kenjo, mu bgo tu pa uji muu kenp ^ fige ku iko, nge 
ks nAnulu, figc iru5«o vatoDjomigo. 

LXU. 

(rt) Fini tm keujo, mana tu, m gugusu pa Gdikimbolo^ maiia tu, ago 
LQiipoogo, mana tu, Ago m vumbima, muna tu ago, Ym, maou tti ago Xo^yodjei^ 
niflOA tu ugOp im tiili imtiip^j ko mu vurautaa ua tittoui gama na kwjo, 

(6) Gore tn^ im keojo pmi, ha mu riumtiar bgo tu pa tiu mua tambuna; mu 
riu tu rail tongo pa aa ram kota, mu koni saivi^ai, ko uiu nu. tu ago. 

(d) vumbuJaia nn tmuut pini mu tapkm. m mamaudiira, mu tarauaja tu, 
riu tu na mandam (™}, rai toa tu tiuoni pmi; ria pu nu isoi^ia nk mu lago pagp 
toJigo, ko mu nmuu tu ku mu ml) toa tu nu tiuoui pini mx ogono pa n'lvurCp 
mi rabilm ua rabatuna, giuja tu^ 

LXIIL 

(a) Pm5 TiA bmjo^ lumm tu, tiuom mi keujo pbit mi Mta, ko mi iteka ko 

mi galiTgalu pimilapimda, ko mi mate ko raa gopA poua a'tvorc. 

(&) Qom tu na gugumi MbetaAke, gore tu zm gugu^ Galogula, gore tu na guguuu 
pa Kokatia, gore tu oa gugu^ Ndaemba^tu^ um ua hmluj mu koui SAk mu koai 
korokora^ gi>to ritiiDuui ago* mu kofii toEtdo, mu koni ^fOi tou kom kitakita^ mu koni 
kaka repi, mu koni garo^jo, gore mu riumua ago^ ko nm piala jj’Uoburu, piaia 
n'uala. 

(o) Lumaiiia mi tinouj pini, vaiuatoa cm kita, ko mi ma) luramm vagorea pama^ 
mi tofl tu na tiuoni pinit tui lavut^i na tinoiu piui, rai totiitovu pa na kolo, pupul^i pa 
m pii"* vapc pa ria pk, ulo pa na pie, iw patia koh^ virofLgu p na kolo, 

(d) Manania ua tinout pim^ rasagEU na ndokoi Kotapa mbauani aa^ Miuja 
mbaUara, ]m>ariki, KAvurii mlwt^am^ Savena, Suna,^ Mbukulup gap taraanU na 
mhtun. 

LXIW 

* * - mu luana tu ago. tm kenjo, tiuoni al gania, at keaai, ran nu 
manu tu iiago, ko reniJo tu gale piuiiUpunrlaiui, im tinoni ai ganigo. 

(5) Sge mamirign ko mu tekoa gore ko mu raaiumio para agOi ko fige ^agorego. 
{c) Sge vurivandoko, mu mana tu mgp, na ndoko, mi lavata tu mi oma tu mi 
ujmia til. 

LXlV(Sb 

in) Sgo gaaa Ipru, ko mu ^gia^ da mbagCt na tmont ai ikoa, mi vitigi tu m 
tinoni. 

{b) Irua na vn^gomi, Age mati ganip ko mn guzik. 

{e) Ini TAgorea na kfrajo, ko uii lomosop ko mi mi>eto ko ma kesa n^imbitru. 

(d) 5fgtila vagore pania na mbagi?, ko mi toa tu^ ml mbeto tu vea na tinoni pini 
la. tige guBj mu Up mbeto na mbage. 

T 2 
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LXV. 

(fl) Titioni (jjinia im aiim lienjo, ai wtu tu na ml^uiia pa m linjiiia, nu latiiti tu 
pa na peao, koi inatatu m tinoni. 

(4) Oorc tu ago iia kenjo pint ko nin koui vagin tut tinoui ko tiui vatitgore panigo. 

(«) Ma paAgai tut mbeu pirn, mi mulo sage pa ua tiana. 

IXVl. 

{a) 5Iu tn a na tu gau tut kanio, mu nuija tu pa bb tuAutuiiu, pa na puDilapuatjur 
pa lu liuiii, pa tut oexie. 

{6) Mana lu ago na tomate, mo Iftgo pa m niuu kanjo, mu koni juii, mu koni 
vataki:ku[nt), [fcej ikti am. 

(c) Gore mu rituniu. gau oa toiuatc kunjo, gau tut tuva, 

(tf) Kiumn tu, ago nu tnvB, ko mi toa tut tinotii pint. 

(e) Tod tu W'avu, gau tia toniatc. mi kc tumbo, mike vttigi na tinina. 

(/) Sigulai ma limbu tu tuiimi. ipbt:to tu viligi, mt tun tu, mi njodt tn. Lituhu t 
be Imiah ekk nU over." 

(j;) Tainu m tomatc, vatoat tu Wavii ; ml ke tnnibu, mbeto na tinmn, mi ke 
vitigi. 

IJCVll, 

(a]^ Xiinu no iamu pa gau na kenjo, oana tamugsu kamunde ttgoda, kamantle 
ttgoclc kotun na kcojo, gau kamamle bgwie pa Mbakia, matin tu kiombakia, Tupont- 
bakia, Saemali, Mbukumenia. raanaui tu pngo na tinoni ikoa nu kcnjo, kam lipa nuuia 
tu. 

(4) Iru Tugurea goba piutyn, nm koni mole pn ns tinDni ago, xiu p* na tuianiu. 
rill pa na lamaziiu^ rin ghotosoi, 

(c) Riu tu sage n^vkiii kflpdii pi-pima pn na pcio^ ago m lomat«^ kfuijo, mu nu 

mulo mundi^ ninfli Eu mii ttu mul^ goro pa ua cnbiiitu tkiunip Vis&u kami 

mbokob; ai ke Ymu kopimi tu ago tm tomato kenjo, tiooui Ea gomgu, nigo na Agim 
kenjo} nm riu tUp luu lomo^ tu pa na pic, riu tu Eiisi oa uguvoflUi riu tu mt 

cika, aagu mu mmata pa na pokn aa aAgnru jm n’oka, lu tnu nu Vtti ago^ mu nu riu 
muudip mu nn riu um kamboka, nm nu riu goto^i uiua 

At mu nu vm : piiigiu tmmOatiun, tlie matter ? Go w^ny behind/" 

(d) ^gub paniup i^gub Tugurca pauiap mbetq ago, Iabeto^ toa rm t inom, mu koni 
mule muDili ago„ ^ara v^iiti na tubokulo njoAiuia. 

(e) Mam tu ago. ago ua ngoelc toirinju, Ago tm toiuat-e gammbap gau kamaude 
figocle toirina. 

(/) Miuia tu agOp matuium nn tinoni pini;, \^atoai tu. 

(Mana tn ogOp ko mi mI>6io ua kbengie- 

(A) Xura yaum iatiuigau na tomate kiTFigc, mana tu, loa tu goto eai na tinoui 
piiii, ma na ke mnk muudi' 

(i) Nam tamngaUp Agoele tomniii, ago ngu tamaniUp ago iigu loiu veiiu para ba 
na potaiut. 
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LXVIU. 

(a) Vdtorun wt beajo. mu mftiia tu im kenjo pint, mu na tmoaL 

(b) Gore tn ago na PmOi bo mu ritrraiw, fco ma gmua im tiulft. mo jmiiia na 
auta. Jto mu kesa n’imburu. ko roa vagia u'udd, Uto ko mu rimnua. 

(e) Riu tu ago Paro, mu ke suverei Uni ko mu ria tu. 

(d) STge na tinoni pni, oa voTonja (foui times), niagugoao tu, gore tu mu 

riumua, gore pa (t tu) no P«?o, gore tn K'Ange Mate, goto tu ua MnteaiiB, gore tu na 
Taiubu Komo, gore tu im Tuturu, gore tu na NdiimutUi. 

Vaturua reu na tokoto i tic pu mal hike, reiaU tm ^ 

(/) ZoiopU na tokoto, imbu paigwle,' meke variiaiai. gore taloa, Zofopia i 

capsue, 

{;;) TaTuaU lau no tuoftgo, tnagogoso, gore taloa mua. 


LXIX. 

(d) llaniinia ago na kenjo pini la, mi oka igann. paleka tope, paleka kiko bate, 
paieka pete, ptvieka no\'u. mi mananb na kenjo pint. 

(i) Sgula vagotea tgaa, na kenjo pint ko ms Jomoso. 

{e) Irua pare na kenjo pint ko ma ganiu n’iuda. 

(d) $gi] itftiftftta na tinoni pini ko mi too tu. 

(f) Votu tn ko tau rifttniia, ago na tagosoni, ko mi toa tu, mi mbuku tu, mi 


gR nigitni tUp nu m&gogoAD tia tinonL 

{/) 5o tinoni ptni lige Bolafiia, mu tuaim tu, guu na tomato, ago na Mjirijwle \ ai 
too tu, ai ke mate. 

LXS. 


(o) Mu tu ago, ago na kenjo pint, mu kombu asc, ml taknmbu tu, tutu na 


livo* iDi yambo m niAtift. 

Tutu ; was mH to be ** 

(6) Manjk tu^ agu m kenjo pmie magogosd, fige guar 
It is not clear wlietber the ^ belong to the ptaycr or not; in many 
where it ocems it baa not beoi put down bceauBo it appeared not to belong to tha 
prayer. 

{c) Gore tu ago tia kenjo ko mu riumua, mu koni vata kekuni, inu[ke] mnjai na 


tinoni. 


LXXL 


Gore tu, gau na kenjo pini ra. Boam sage tu p« n ulu. 

(b) itana tu gau na tomate, mi toa tu, mi magogoso tu na tinoni pini re, mi 
mbuku, mi ganigsuii tu. 

(e) Kolo Hiini, kob Mbuka, Isob Subga, Hegn. 


IJiXlI, 

(cj) J?a kenjo piui, o'lim ikH^go na tmoni, mu renja pa na tin ko nu vitigi tu tiana 
na tinonL 
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(b) IruBao[D]iga, n'inibiuii, pinit ko ma pialigo. 

{c) vogorego mu ]Qmo30 tu, mu imbu tq, sga ua kenjo, ko ma tekupi, mn 
pmU n'Lmbmxi. 

(<{) ^gulu ((ou£ timea} paab^ Leamuiibalco, tkguii ub te ^j|ohek^ fige 
Agua xntL te Ttii^e, iigjt Agulu Agua nb t« Rapo; Ag« Agub ab t« Kive, aumiiiL ttt 
p«u Eiw m Komhuru, mi ke mch^ mi ke mi k^ vioio, mi toa tu^ ™ ogouo tm, mi 
imbur gnioift pam im kbmbtmi, 

{e) Kjiile, ajubb aa vitigi, na mha, ajulc!' vagtim paak Agm paaaAitm pioi, 
ko mi mbe^to tn mi kakvinjiri tu, Aga gumb aa vitigi, ko mi mbeto tu. 

Njuk : tfieuiing uncertam j po^bly a Ntluke waL 

(/) Na votijaitiboe tamugau, na tomato, aa kari, mi mboto ta. 

(^) Ma k&cjo a'imbum piai, m iiooai mi gaab, mi viti^ na tkaa^ mi mo, lai 
vioro tu, ago guiaia pa aa %tia konjo pbL 

(A) l^ge iniaao kabuni, kati vagorOp ma iraasaaigf^. 

{•) JTge vagorea aa koojo, mi loqiogo tu mi imbu paAgwle tUt mi kc niaja pa aa 
tinont. 

(j) ^ge kamu, Age sabAb para aa tinoai piai, komi txm tu, au ke vitigi m tbita. 

(ir) ^^ge vaimbu to TuAge, mouam tu Tuu^, ko nii ko Tioro, mi ko komu 
mi ko vitigi aa tbaa, tdi mbeto £iu 

(l) Pupob (fouE times) paiu\ Oada, Misa, Pilu. Ari o; au gore ko mi rhi ona, 
ko mi toa tn m ttactai pMp mi mbuku, mi gaaigaat tu. 

(m) iffgub paaia mbap ajbmAp mi gore ko mi riu ona ko mi toa tu na tiuoni nge 
ealaab pini. 

( 0 ) ^gob \^gore paub au ajiama!i na mbs, gore ko mi liu oaa, gore ko mi 
kaitm^ 

(o) Piai TU na mbokolo tamugaUs na tomate, ma lin lua aabub, mn bpu tu pagan 
mbokulo piui* 

Lipu ; to pay for goods recoived in cietlit, 

(p) Nara mbatu taaap tamugau aa tomate^ tamu Onda^ Laaiu Mifai, tslnu Pi!U| 
tamu Ari, tamugau tacnama potmia, ko maua tu, nam aiaaji tamugsu mt tomate, 

(f) KamaaiJo agoeb pa Rano, gau Kaamndo Agoele {ta Taka]x>^ gau kaumiido 
Agpek |ia Tirolivotu, gau komaode Agoele pa j&arilulunihi. 


LXXIIL 

Mu ko I'ari^'aianiaiu ago^ aa iku piai, mn vamatea an aibolivu pmi. 


IJCXIV, 

(a) Kolopiri rau au RibAa ago; oi mboto tu aa tumbi,u 

lb) Tiu n'yamu tamu aa tomatoi mi mbeto aa tumbii, mi kf* ai iniib. 
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LXXV. 

ilii m ago iin guuibft, mi toa tu iw tiaoni pim, mi vaguim njaM tu* mi ka vagia 


na gumlM. 


LXXVl. 


Sfge valamoflo. na fliiwue, mi kc vioro, mi ke mo, lui toflgo vanvatu, me (ke) 
takombu lokaua, ige gulna na tinoni, rau psum tu pagp, Ott aiimre. 


LXXVIL 

aift figtJa na niaaon;) plni ko mi nfunja ua miiaaro, na raki, mi egpno ta, ko mi 
mago tu ko ma nignmia, ko mi mbcto. 


LXXVIll. 

Gore tu me riumia, gati ti'Afige Mate, mn boni ovai m tsnoni pim ko mi toi‘ tu, 
ko mu gone ta ko mu tiumiu na mo, nu vEara, n lUigc Mate, 

LXXIX. 

PaAgalanigP, ego na ndjuidaAtt, mu gore to mu riumua. kopimi to banii tinoni, 
ko mi lalagigo, mu mu gam karovo, 

LXXX. 

(d) Jfa posapoBa irovonja pEni, saluAia HukAmbuie, lago bamu pa VEti, ai tea tu, 
ai totgo, m kc ra6, mbcto lago pa EbgUni i ai toa ai ke mo, mbugo ai riu oiia, ai !etea 
BH koruvetc tarabnna, ouuiani tu 6, 

(6) Gore tu na mo, na vioro, ko mi toa tu na tinoni pim, ko mi ogono, ko mE toa 
tu, mona tu. 

(c) Fakua na vonjavonja tinoni pini, manaoi tu mu koni vamutea, mu paUM tu. 

(i?) So BtlVBtei |« m* muigmnuAgu, aa mpa, mu koni sai, gnu na tuturu, mu koni 
aai, gau na tonmte pa mungumuliigu, pa na kota tutuni, pa na kota tomate, inana ta 
gau o. 

(it) Mi ton tu i Huka, mi ke mo. mi ke mate, ton tu, mi ke mate. 


T.XXX T. 

(a) Mana tu, gati na figascre. kt> mi turn ko mi gania na ti» ko mi ganigo, mi 
guiia na lagu ko mi mate tinoni sa iko. 

{fr) Mu mana tn ago na Ugnsere; mu gore inu tin oni). 

(e} Mana tu, ago na tomate. ago na ligasexe, ai toa tu na tinoni pini, mu (la (t nu) 
mana tm 

(if) Nara m manji tamugau, tamate, munu niana tu, mi toftgo tu na tinom pini, 
mi ogono ta mi toa tu, mi mbuku tu, mi plain tu. mu nu mana tu. 

[e) Fini na manji, gaii na tomato, na maujl, na tinoni sa mo, mu nu maiia tu, 

Lxxxn. 

Mana tu gau na tomatc, gore tu, ago golugolu, mu riumua. 
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LXXSlIt 

(tf) Ma truuiA lu, »go nn lako. ma nutnik hi ko mu tunm na linji, feo tnu tontc na 
peajeluuiu, aa tiamu, ko mi ganigo ko mu mate. 

(t) Mu nuuia tu, gore tu ko mu riu tmia, og’tmsao ko mn gania^ 

(e) Gore tu ko mu riu mua, ago ua keO}o, ko ma ktsai iiobum. 

Mu tnann tu ago na toroati't mana tu. ago n* lako. gore k« mu riu mua. 

LXXXIV. 

Abi v»turugo> ago mi kenjo, aid gaotgftnigo. mu tiu tome po lui tia tluoni. ago 
as ndole ko mu gjuiia aa Ingu tmotd bo i mate tu aa tiaoai. 

(6) Xgara ganigo ko figc soni vasagigo. ago na mburf, 

(r) Ma gani kemia. mbeto am gnni n'iudo. 

« 

LXXXV. 

{a) Maun tu na tumato pa \agima, Vagena Peba, Vagcjia Ulti, jw SI Imvanjx' 
vorow, pa Vatitovorovo, karu agode Mbikulia, Siiuftgai. pa Rokana. Matovogi, 
gau kamorulo Roroto pa Gage, gau iamande Kandakita pa LapaAgau. gnu kanumda 
Boroto |Ni GagOt ago na Mateaua |)a Matavagi, gau karu bgoeic pa Matavagi. gnu 
kanuuiile mbimlmfo, 

[b) Toa tu na tinoui piid, umna tu ago na tomato, vatoai to, gim m tomato. 

LXXXM. 

Nara mi mbulmniu piigau na tnbagiai: sa ukaigo pepebta ko mu mnna Ui j na 
inbutemiu |hi gau na mbagea, gau nn tamasni. 

Lxxxvir. 

la) Tinoni aoana loni a1 Hunna tu pa totoaon. 

(A) Xa maulu goal toa tiaoid tome pa na vi'uia. 

(e) Na maulu, mu koni lagerc pa Narovo, 

(d) Na mnulu kikerinn, gau knni mu koni varimborori 11 varimboaiulKiii). 

(a) Tinoni na tiro na bgua ban kurs pa on mani, ea kitra {» n’tra, at tongo ui 
n’uln. 

if) Mtt gulnaa I'ntaAjmlo figuu. gau ii'ira. na niBul, on olu. ma koni peiuia rofii- 
ipbt ko rna mate ara. 

ItoAin^i ia a condition like Uta, 

(ff) Tin mborogo tamugnu kakisa im tomato, na tutiini ko uju kont «ai, gau na 
tomato, na vea o, 

(A) Maulu muko, agu Agii tkoa na maceei—^fgeke tokuo, TambitiiB pa Kduli. or 
Tantbutia pa Mbiru, ftge kc iko. 

{•) Mu gani tea. Mu gimi keude. Xj* kiuule. Na tea. Mu gam pbilo, linju 
Ma pimlo, na Unji. Mu gani nii kende rekorcko. Gani savo. Xumbolia na lulumu. 
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GOLF) COAiiT "STRING G.V.MES.*’ 

By C. L, T» GwFFitu. 

Tits foUowiti^ string figuioi wct® fdlwtcd at Hms Gold Coast School of Sut^'ojTng in 
1921 &nd I9t22< The large uiujcirity'i all ejtwjrt Nob. XXIX and XXXt were taught to 
me hr O. H- Boadi, of tho Akyem Abxiakwna tribe, of Bcgoio near KyebL, Enslera 
Akim. The school was aituateti in Uie. Many a Krobu dktriott ftoni where only two 
hgarc^ were obtainecL There are many more %un» erill to be collected, particularly 
from the region round Coomaasie. The Northern Territories and Weateiu part of 
the Colony wouli ako probably prove a fruitluj ground. I beard a rumour that in 
Ashanti the old people can make figurea! which have a derogatoiy or abuaivc significa¬ 
tion 1 It L“t to be hoped that stime resident official will lie able to dig these out. 

The native names and songs that go with the figures arc given m the Twi {or 
Tahil language, but 1 have not attempted to follow the local syatom of tmnscrilitng 
the wanla, a ciimbemome and peculiar system invented by fletmun missionaTies, 
1 iKlieve. 

The deacriptions fallow the lines laid down by Dr. Haddon. hut I have also 
used the words "under” and "over" to cconoiiiiim space as Mr, W, W. U. Ball 
hss done. References are made to Miss K. Haddon a CatVCndlot From Many LtnJi 
(Dungmans, Green and Co.) and to Mr. Bali’s Sfrinp Fijnres (second edition: Hefcr and 
Sons). In many cases 1 give the length of the string used, as fiooili was veiy particular 
about rbta- Hi some illnstrations two black dote are placed near the strings which 
ahoultl be polled to make the figure disappoar Without tangling, ns this makes the 
enbtbttioii of the figures mote effccrive. I would rworamend that a " hsheman’a 
knot ” he used for making the loop, The ends can lie trimincd oB flush, and the 
kuot hummoted to a spindle shape that insJcea little obstruction. I hnve given the 
actual time Boadi took to make the figures, which wtU require the performer to be 
very skilled to equal, 

Openings " A,” " Little fii'he* ” und " Navahoe " occur, and there are Bevtral 
new openings and movements, three of which I havo named "Akim twist,** “Twi loops, 
and ‘‘ Twi extension,” Tlie last is nearly the aamo aa the " Caroline extension " {Ball, 
p. (12). Alt three occur in Btring Game Xo. 1, which bi therefore put first. 

Many West African tribes fiossess n Urge niunber of enigmatic sayings in the 
form of a statement and a rellMtion on tho statement. A rooml U undBrstood . 
Isuigmige teachers cal! them riddles and answers, but the wutd "riddle ” ia hardly 
suitable. As an example i " Put forth your hand to touch it, but do not touch it '* ■ 
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Tt siniui* woTSi? than rud pepper/* Tte mor^l oF this in sstated to l>e> l^o a tliitig 
thoroughly, or do not do it at Another of these riddles " fto^ with string Gntne 
Xo. XrV : It threoteLnwi ralii* but did not nmi ”; ** The evenitig wiii not he euho. 
Tlds is explained as uieMiiiig that suppressed eoiotions are apt to break ot)t badly» 
There b no apjiojent eoiiowtson between the flaying and th«? siring figure thitt I ran 
see or could pet pxpkLned to me : the words are said while the figure ia being niade. 

On my urrivul in the Crtlony I asked a senior ofikiah intimately eonnected with 
native affairs, wbctber string tricks were done in the Colony. He said he had never 
seen any, sml waa; prottv sure tlmt they tiid mitesist, I got hold of them in this way* 
I Was taking a class in knots and lashings^: old B.H. work* and was having the u^nial 
hin with reef bnota and " grannicAt" when Boadi, not to be outdone, said, Can jem 
do this ! ” and showed me the onmmentaj knot {Fig, 31). I copied him, and 
niflde a loop ol the small rope we were using, and managed to do Little fishes ** 
(Haddon, p. 12). He then said that with a piw^e of Frtring he could do wmethmg 
like that, and the road was then clear for tho follow log nsAim dic^ or string 
pmes/' 


L—Ajrtit wmi Wisigs, or Bimdb is a Buiiu. (M/QmfS iiiiodjS mc hrni waoiTwiA 

An eight-foot string is used. (1) Pkve the loop hiingiiig down equally cm dtber 
aide of the left arm, the proximal striiig over the forearm and thu distal atring over 
the wrist. (2) Paas the right bond thfough the radial pendent Icjop, then distal to 
the distal ulnar |ifendcnl string, then into the ulnar pendfUit loop from the far side 
(Fig. 1. A). (3) Ttim the fingera upw-anla and draw the hand to you througli the 
radial loop, then away from you, distal to the tudial distal string and bto the radial 
distal loop from the distal aide (Fig. 1. B). (4) E.xieod (Fig* 1, C), producing what 
may be called the Akim-twist openiiig. (5} With the luoutht pick u|ir finfftf the 
right- wrist proximal radial string, and, secondly^ the right wrist distal ulnar string, 
marked m Fig. 1, C, and draw out* (6) Tick up the mouth loops between the left 
index and middl«t fingertt close to the mouth, palm, tuiued down, so sfi to have two 
short ]oop4 projecting dortsally between the left index: and tniddle fingers. (7) Ptdl 
out these two loops about two inches and fold one down to yon^ and dip it between 
the left thumb and index, and fold the other down from you and clip it betwotin tho 
left miildle and ring fingers. (8) With the right hand pull up the diatal dors4il loop* 
of the left Ind-ex and jidddlL- Ungers abemt one inch, and with the right index and 
middle fingers pick up the^e loopa on their dor^l tips* (0) Hxtendt rclcasiiig the 
left index and middle finger distal loopi?, but taking care that thrir ptoxbrnd loop^ 
do m»t slip off. Movements (fi) to (0) may Ije ralliHl the Twd-loopa moYement. 
(Ifi) Close the fingers over oil the finger anil palmar strings, thre^w the wrist loops 
over the fists and exU'od ; Unrlcueh the fingers. (11) Pass the thumbs distally Tjo 
the radiiil Index Htringn anil pev^ximaHy to the ulnar mdex and mdhd mhltlte finger 
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stxingii iLnd pmxuiuilly i&ttt the middle ItJopB and return (or, siiortly, tlminbs 

over oiw and pick up twKt). (12) Pass the middle Kngen away over, down and 
under tJic ulnar middle finger Btnng whieh they pick up on their book tipa, (13) With 
the thumba preaa dovu the rndinl indei string. Separate the bands, iwilms away 
from vou. Movi^eiita (12) and (13) may Iw called the Twi extenaion (Fig> 1, Il)» 
Time, by B<wdi» 13 aeeonda. 




rio. 1. 


AVafe.—The way the stnngs are caught remnd the right and left fingcra will 
cither as in Fig. 1. B, or the reveree, kft for right, accotdiug to which loop ia folded 
to you in movement (7). In this figure, anil in moat othcre mvolvmg the Tn-t-loopa 
movement, either loop may be folded to you wilbout afiecting the result materially. 
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XI.-AB*t. iOha,) 

A six-foot stiiiif is used. (1) to (4)) Aktm'twist upening, as in Gwne I (t) to (4). 
(5J With the mouth pick up the fat croea, murkwl 1i in Fig. 1, Ct anti draw out. 
(6) to (0) Twi-loops movement, as in Game 1 (6} to (0). (10) Close the right thumh 
and fingers ovei the two distal etrings and turn the right hand down, through the distal 
strings and the right wrist strings, so as to let the right wrist dorsal stdiigs slip o9; 
tonr the hand up again, and it wiil have loops on the index and middle fiogetB onljr. 
(11) to (13) Twi extension with ru/kt havd Qubj, os in Game 1 (11) to (13), The left 


no, 


hand is held with the fingers pointed up and the right hand pshn down aa in Fig. 2. 
The left hand is then waved slowly towards and from the right hand, keeping strings 
tight, and the figure U supposed to represent the slow flapping of a large bat, vampiie, 
or fiying fox. Time, 11 seconds. 

Ill,—H ekdb by TTIS Side ov a Rivxa. (Called by Bondi " Tdm no 

(reeds along the Tano), and by a Coomassie boy *' iVa Ao detnire k^o " 
(uanea only by the Pm)), 


via. A 

A aix-^or eight-foot string is used. (1) to (4) Akini-tfwist opening aa in Game 1 
(1) to (4)* (5) With the mouth pick up the marked 1st and 2ad m Fig, 1, C 
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and draw out, and Uuuw ofi the ilistal loops mitif from fxith bamlia, fuid lut these loops 
hong down fiom the mouth between the hands. (6) to {9) Twi-loopa luu^'oineDt, 
as iu Game 1 (0) to (9)* (10) Grasp the stiingH w'ith the fingers closial and throw the 
Tfmuuning wrist loops over the fiste. All stdngn nnw are on. the index and middle 
fingers. (U) to f 1 !1) Twi extension with both ho mis, as in Game [ (11) to (I A). Time, 
9 seconds, 

a*- 

IV,—A Ghibp's Haumot'K, { Aittmmm .} 

All uight'font string b used. (1) to (4) Akim twist opening as in Game I (I) to 
(-1), (5) to (9) Pick up strings with moulh nml Twi loop them as in Gamo ! (5) to (B). 
(10) Pass the tlinmba om the radial index string and pick up from ImjIow the ulnar 
index and radja] middle finger strings, close to the fingers, und return. (II) Chup 
the fingers over the ulmtr tuiddle finger and the |M.lniAr strings, and turn the liiinds 
down through the wrist radial and ulnar strings and exloml with fingers pointing 
away from you and palms facing out. This produces the hammock (Pig, 4}. Time, 
9 seconds. 



no. 4, 


From this figure the first figure can bo obtainedTutu the tiands up agniii, 
letting thumb loops and ulnar little Huger stringu slip oS. There is a Loop on each 
index and middle Huger as in Game i (II) which may be eumpletcil, Thmtibs over 
one itml pick up two, followed by Twi extension, 

V.—Ax Axt'js 8AMiior?x. {Tflm apal-dtK.) 

A five-foot string is used. (1) Hold the string at |iointa about six iachea aijutt, 
and move the left hand away from you and to the right so as to make a small loop. 
luHcrt the fore fiugem iu this loop from the br side, turn the finguia up and extend, 
making a double loop ou lUe indices, poiallcb in front and a cross behind, The 
string from the bottom of the left to the tip of the tight index mast be in /rent o( 
the other string forming the cness, (2) Pass bft little finger under the left proximal 
uUiar index string] whicL it picks uji on its lau'k tip and retuims, and pass the right 
little finger under tho right dbtal index string, which it picks up au its back tip and 
rctunui. (The same string b takcu «p by the two little fingers.) (3} Both thumbs 
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lMi!» over the proxjitinl radial indices string, the left Omnib picks up tho Ml dktal 
ulnar index string ami returns, and the right thumb picks up the right proximal 
ulnar index string «n ite back and returns- This ts the lar string nl the original 
back (4) Both middles pa^ over the distal mdia! index Btriag and pick up 

on their back tips the pinximnl radial index stringt tunning strai^t across Iroiu 
finger to finder# and retunn {5J Both thumbs press down the distal radial indices 
string near the indices, letting the loops they had on slip nff_ (6) Turn j^ur iiAuds 
to face away from yoUj and keep the index and middle hpgera pressed t^igother, and 
stretch the figure tight. By bending these fingers hook the string running fri>m tip 
to tip to you, then down and away tram jom, so as to dive under the string jolnmg 
the little fingers. Turn the palms of the hands oirtwatds and extend, producing the 
ant's hammcrch. It is more like a rustie garden Tkiie, 5 seconds. To undo, 

release all except the indices^ 



no« G. 


Yl .—LEOPxan Skis- dkyiri Leopard back fur.j 

An eight-foot string is required* (1) to (13) Make Birds m a bush/* String 
Game Xo- L (14) Stick out youf tongue into the triangle under the central cro^ of 
Fig- 1 p D* and kook back the ceutm! croK? with its turned up tip. Hold these tw^o 
loops firmly with your lijMSk and pull out so as to make a big triangk. Beleaso the 
top tw'ists of the roiddb fingers and the thumbs (Fig* fit A). (15) Bring the left hand 
near the mouth, back upwards, and pass the index under and the middle finger 
over the two mouth loops- Clip the loops between the fingers and releim mouth. 
<10) Fold down th^^two short loops standing up between the left middle and index 
fingers, one loop to you ami the other from yoUt keeping tliem in pOffitbn with the 
thimib and ring finger* (17) There are now three dorsal strings on the loft index 
and middle fingcra. Pull up the rentre loop« about one inch. (18) Pick up these 
two short upstanding loops on the tips of the right index and middle fingers. Separate 
the hands, drawing the right index and middJe huger loop iftrings from between the 
left fingers^ and taking cara that the distal Iwps oa the left fingers are not pulled off. 
Movements (Ifi) to {18} may bo de^rihed as Twi mouth loops, uiid take up mttte 
loops from the left hand* (19) the thumbs over both radial index strings {one 
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ruM straight ocnxss and one funa throng the complex plait in the coatie of the figure) 
anrf plot Up OD ihoir bflck ti|B tho fouT stciDga that go bettt’oen the index and middle 
fingeia, and return. (20) Bend the middle fingcw down away from you and pink 
up on their beck ripe both their iilnai strings. (21) Tftltii the tbumba press down 
both the radial index strings, letting the four strings slip off the Iwcka of the thumbs. 
Bxtmid, ma Icing the ‘"ieopardskint’^asinFig. B. Movements (19) to (21) tony be 
described briefly oa Twt extension on double strings. Timfl, 36 seconds, 

WbethCT the figure will come out correctly or not dupends on which loop is 
folded down, to you when doing the Twi movements, If the wropg one is folded 
down to you the resulting figure will be practically the same os the “ Piurot's nest,” 



•isourH LOOPS 
A 



m. e. 


which is given next. So, also, in that game, if the Twi in done wrongly the " Leopard 
skin ” will lesdlt. Tlie man who showed these games never made it mistake, but 
in less skiiful bnndw tho two figures come about equally frequently. It u curious 
that so similar figures should have such different openrugs. 

VIJ.— The Pabbot's Nest. (N’Ijo ioii duo (Pairot^holeMHlge, sad represents the 
orifice of a parrot^s nest in a tree stump).) 

An eight-foot string is xequired. (IJ Hold a double loop hanguig in the right 
hand, and clip this double loop between the loft index and middle fingers about 
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three inches fmm the top. Rdea»e th* right hiiDd. (2) Fold dowD one of thea« 
upstanding loof« to you^ luid clip it between the kft ih™b and Index, and fold the 
otHer down faotn yon ainl clip it between the left middle find ting hngens, (3) Wltli 
the right band pall op the dUtid dorsal Iooj>s of the left index and middle Jtngeoi 
about one inch, and with the right uidex and middle fmgci? pick up these loops on 
their dor^L tipa^ (4) Extends reteaaiug the left index and middle dnger dktiii 
tooper but tahiug wc that their proxiiiiiil loupi^ do not slip Movetnenta (1} 
shortly; Twi loops to u aimpte double loop. (5) Thumbs over three strings and 
pick up the uhiar middk-flnger string and return. (6) With the right band fake 
the left index Itjop oft its finger, pass the loop tuidi-r the iHvInnir string and replace 
it on the index above the palmar string. Repi?at with the right index loop, Beh>aje 


R^hidDLr. 




rta. T. 


thumbs. (T) R«pi*at movenietit (5i, (B) t{e[iefit tnoveiiient -(d). Bc^lease thumbs, 

(S) Thumbs over one und pick up two strmgs. (10) Head the middle fingers down 
away from you, and pick up on theif back tijia tbdr own ulnar si rings, (i 1) With 
the thumbs press down the mdml index etTing> letting the two atrisgs slip of! the 
backs of the thmuba. Extend^ p alms away from yoiL Tbia producci a figure very 
like Fig, Ij Dp but there in a siiuple central cross iimtead of ihe looped ceotml cross 
abown there. The remainder of the movements of this figtiie are exactly the aamu 
oa t hofifi numbered (14) (20) of the Leopard skiiit’" Game No* V£. The string that 

is fwam- to you of the central cross that is taken op by the tongue in the oue that mast 
be folded fa you in the subsequent Twi movcineiit, or the antTonce to the neat will 
be cIewiL Time, socomk. 
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ynT. — DouDLli Diajionds. (N^a dative lume.) 

• Aju eight-foot Htriag ie used. (1) Place the loop hadging down equally on either 
aide of the left anu, the pToximai string dver the foreaim and the raJtal etring over 
the wriat> ^2) Patw the r^ht hand aud wtiat radially' Into the two pendeut Ioojm 
and extend. (3} Bring the heads up to the head eo that the pahaa ate dear the 
ears, add with the tdouth take bold of the two eToaeing central strings, ehoivn on 



ft 
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Fig. 8, A. and draw out, forming a large triadgle* 14) to (7) Ptek up the loope from 
the mouth with the left index and middle liagcrs, and codtinue the Twi-Uxipa 
movement as in Game I (6) to (9), produoing Fig. S, B. (8) Close the Edgem ovh' 
all the finger and jialmar atrings, throw the wrist loops over the fists and extend, 
imclenching the fingers, (B) Thninba over one and pick up two. (10) and (11) Twi- 
extension movement as in Game 1 (12) and (13), T^me, 15 seconds. 

VOL. nv. It 
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IS.™Biei>s in- rm Crain. {Xomd wuimi ttk^i nuiri.) 

This gives the same? act-work as Gazdt^ Ko, I, but hy ADdiher tiuini|>uktiaii, 
ftnd tbe way it k crau^t on tie fiageiB k differoit* A aix- or eight-foot stiing j& 
iiaed. Keep the strings 4aek while the figure h beiiDg jmde^ It tfi diffieuli to finish 
with the central troaa m the centre and the diazuunds well fonued. II you work 
tight, the central croes may come utit at> or over, the top* when i:ji.iite a ilifferent 
figure reaulU< (I) (4) Exactly the ^anie as the Ant's Bammuckt Game Ko, 

movements (1) to (4). (S) With the mouthp take up the right dbtai paLniar uiiddle- 
finger j^tring. Draw <1 owti the midille finger ami it-lease its dorBul loop. Pass Gie 
right middle finger over the string thnt it his just dropped and pick up the mouth 
string on its back tip. Do the same on the left aide. (6) With the thumbs ppiws 
down the distal palmar strings of the middle fingers and release the little fingers. 
Extend paJnis away (Fig. 9); then aaVp “ Noma nofnd nkodi aumV' (7) Then f-hout 
** Fict - ” i.e., ** / *' Release thumb and middle-finger loops siidd-enly+ and the 

birds have fiow'n away. 
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The working of the figure is eimy^ If the strings art hrpt slack, but Europeans 
find it difficult to pjonounco properly the word t have spelled *' To attempt 

the " /W,’" purse up your tnotith as if about to whistle, press down the li[i of the tongne, 
aod try to say " Sh ** without moving the tongue. The e " ie voiy ehort, and ns you 
my it tho corners of the lips are drawii back sharply* Time^ 10 seconds. 

X- The Snake ('umutno a Tree, {fjim nio/iro nrffibe,) 

The ** lulohe is a tree that grows ou the banks of rivotB. An cight-frxit sttiiig 
is used, fl) Make a duiihk loop of the Atruig. Hdlding the double Ii>d|i in the 
right luind, twwt thv double string clockwise twice round the left wrist, pi) The 
right baml pbc>ea the double loop it h holding between the index, and rtiidille fingera 
’ of the Jolt hand, which k held palm downwnrib. The loof^ project upwai^k a couple 
of inches. It makes no difference whclhiir the left wriat radial or the left wriit ulnar 
litriogs are pko^l proximaL (3), (4) and (5) Continue the Twi-loops rnovuiin^iit m 
in Game i fT] to (9). (fi) Clench thii right and left fingers ov^r their strings, amt, 
byrototuijE the right hand twice round the left clcwskwifle. remove the l<Kifu^ fn,m 
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th« left wTwt. Esteud atul draw tight. Open the fingers. (7) Pass the thumha 
over the nuikl index atrings, and under the two twisted strings^ that ate between the 
index and iniddle Kngeia, which they pick up on their back tips and retuin. (8} and 
(0} Tw'i-cxteniinn movement as in Gainu t (13) and (13) (Pig. Ifl). Time, 3 seconds. 



fTU. ]U. 

XI-—Tck Wavx, (No native name known, hut my name for it was conaidered 
quite appropriate.) 

A MX-foot string » used. (1) TiVnip the atring twice round the left H’rist cloofc- 
wiise. ;3) Pick up the ifing pendent loop with the right hand, and make a loop about 
six inches long at the imd of the long loop. (3) HoIiUug tlie two strings whore they 
cross with the thumb and index of the right hand, pnjss the four stiiiiga between the 
index and middle fingers of the left hand, held palm down wards. «o that two short 


ria. 11. 



loojw project uipW'ttTd.s dowally between the left index and middle fingers. ( A), (n) 
and (fi) Continue the Twidoops movement as in Oajno 1 (7) to (0), (7) Ocneb the 
fingers of both bauds over thrir four strings in each, and paai tiui right hand twice 
cliKskwise loimd the left, so as to remove the loops from tlie left wrist, Extend. 
(8) Thumbs over one and pick up two strings. (0) and (tt>) Twi“exten.rion move¬ 
ment a» in Game I (I'i) and (13) (flig. 11). Timn, 12 aeoands. 

XIL—Foct DtAMOsna. (No native name.) 

A fiil-foot string is used. (1) Twist the string twice round the loft index. Insert 
the right index proximatly into these loops and extend. This is the " Ldttle fishes ” 
opening (K. Hadtlouj p. 12), (2) Pass the thumbs over the proxitnul radial index 

u 3 
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B'tring nnil pick up on theic back# the two uIdht indfiX strinp. Return under the 
dUtol mdiflJ index string. (3) lUleasc the index diaUl loops. (4) The indices 
bend down away from you. then turn to you lifting up their mdiAl string, then turn 
down to yoo over the ulna r thumb String, then further down and swivy from you under 
this string, which they pick up on their back tips. (5) Release thumbs and extend. 
(6) Thumbs over one and pick np two strings and release index distal loops ns in 
movements (2) and (3), IT) Rcjieat movenienta (4) and (5), only this time the string 
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first lifted up by the index does not pass stmight across, but is caught in tlie eemre 
in a general twist of the strings. (8) Thumbs ovet one and pick up twtt strings, aa 
in movement (2). This time the index distal loops are not released. (8) Pass the 
middle fingeru over the distal radial index string and under the proximal radial index 
string, wliicli thev pick up on their hack tips. (10) With the tipai of the thumbs 
press down the strings which arc palmar to the middle firtgem, and extend (Fig. 12), 
Time, 12 sectiuds. 

XIII,- Ax Ot(t*iiii> (1). (Tr/Ai Explained as a pknt that grows on the top of 
IiMives.) 

A six foot string » liMfi. (1) Ai in Game XIUl), but twist the string counter- 
elockwiae round the left index. (2) to (B) As in Game XII (2) to (5), (ft) nnd (7) As 



no, 13. 
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iu Came XU (6} and (7). but witt tka leji htmd wdy. (8) to (10) As in Game XII 
(8) to, (Id). The mdial tkumb Btring is caught iit the centw of the figim; over the 
dinar middle-fei^r atring* Tliia has to get untwujted* UU Rotate the left liund 
nway from vou and down, then up to you, bringing it up between your right hnD4 
uitl boily, ijulni faeing you. At the same time rotate the right hand countcr-clockwine 
half a turn aud move itlo the left. The hands vtoss at the wrista, palms facing you. 
and the left hnmJ nettror to you thuii the right, (12) Arrange the looiJ# neatly with 
your rnniith. (Tig. 13.) Time, set'onds, 

SIV,—Rais. (This is the fijtiire thut accompanies the so-called riddle referred to 
in the introduction.) The following Twi words are said while the figure l» 
iM>ing imule i—'Tidt. Jtfide, 6*ao ftAe, VtfwyS anttitf ; initufin nkMvofmim ” .* 
'■ It threatenc^l to min, hut did tint laiu the evening will m>t Iw ealni.” 

X !il\-foot String is used. (1) Koliling the string with the fingers of the two 
hands Hlmiit three inchea apart, make a muuU hiop away from you. Insert the 
indices into the anmll loop and the thumbs into the large pendant loop. SepaEuto 
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the hands with the fialnia away fiom you until the strings ate tight and form a luoad 
figure of eight, then tum the palms to law eai-ii other, the tips of the thumbs paisaiug 
under,and dear of, theindei strings. (This is the “Kavahoe ’'opening- Ball, p. 10.) 
(2) Pass the thtiinhs over the radial imlei string and under the ulnar imJes 
strings, which they pick up on their back tij» anfl return. (3) Pass the middle 
fingeis over the radial inden string and pkk up th* ulnar thumb string on their bact 
rips, and return. (I) Release thumbs and estend. (&} Pass the thumbs over the 
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fadial todax striug and pick up nn their back tips the tivo strings that pass betwcuii 
the indfix and middle fiijgeiB, and ntiun. (fi) Pass the middlfl HiigeTS awav flora 
you and down, then under the ulnar ruiddle-lingera string, which they pick up on 
their back ti|»j and return. (7) Witli the thumbs preas down the radial index string, 
letting the two strings on the backs of the thumbs slip ofi. (Fig. 14.) Time.SsecondB. 

5V,—The Watcr Tortoise. (GiiitduNao.) 

An eight-foot string doubled produces the best effect. Fig. 15 is drawn, for 
clearness, os uith a single foor-foot string. The diwriptinn also is u'orded as if 
a single loop were used, tl) Opening " A," using the middle fingers to pick up the 
oppuaite palmar strings. (2) Pass the thumbs nver three string and pick up on 
their hack tips the radial little-finger strings. (3) Turn down the middle fingers 
into thrir loopssoas to hold dowa the palmar strings crossing over the loops. (4) \\ ith 
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the mouth take the radial thumb string In the centre and draw out a little. (3) Lnwer 
the tii>s of the thumbs and bring them up again ontaide the mouth strings. (0) Bend 
the thumbs so as to hold down their palmar strings, the mouth strings. Relentto 
mouth loop. At this point it helps to press the tips of the thumbs and middle fingers 
of each band twgether. (7) Turn the bands, fingers pointing down, knuckles faring 
mwanis, and extend, releasing little fingera. When the strings arc tight, open the 
thumbs and middle fingers to the fullest oxt«it. Drop the figure on (he ground. 
(Fig, 13.) Time, 8 scconda. 

XVI.— The Lano Tortoise, iriijieii/rtfif.] 

String and remarks as for the Water Toftoiae. (1) “ Position 1 ” * on both handB, 
Tliufi pick up the left palmar string from aboTC with the right middle finger, turn 
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* J'W Al ffwl pf pKpf. 
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up towards vnii anil retum 80 is to luaks u twist in tho croas Iooj>. Kspcivt w ith 
the Idt middb Gogcr through the right middle'finget loop. (2) to (7) As in Water 
Tortoue, Game No. XV. movemaita (3) to (T]|. (.See Fig. 10.) Time. 10 aoconds, 


XVIL— Tub RAtJtw. {OAirofo.) 

A sii-foot string is used. il) Opening A," using the middle fingers to pkk up 
the Opporite pul mar strings. ( 2) Turn afi four fingers of both hands doKni through 
the little-finger loops, then away from you, up imd return, so that the former ulnar 
string is now dumal to three knuckles and becomes the radial index string, jSJ Turn 
the first three fingers down through the thundi loop®, oiiil up to yuu. picking up the 
riidiil thumb string, which now goes round three koucklra and becomes the ulnar 
ring-finger Hiring, All string are now on the first three fingers, (tj Pick up both 
radial index strings with the hacks of the ihumlw and let the two long dotsnl strings 
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of each hand slip over their fingers to the front. The dorsal middle-fingeT loop moat 
not lie moved. This inovemeut should be done without using the right hand to 
remove the left dorsal loops and wee tw*i. (0) Turn the index and middle fingers 
4 ) 0 wn into the thumb loops and pick up the radial thumb strings, rcIcAsing thumbs, 
(li) Pick up both radial index stringii with the backs of the thumbs, anti let the two 
dorsal loops Iwra thumbs to ulnar side of middle fingers slip over the index arid 
middle fingers to the front. (TJ Turn the index and middle fingers dovm through 
the thumb loops close to the thumbs and up to you^ picking up Ixjth radial thumb 
strings. Release thumbs. (8) Pma the thumbs under the railial index strings and 
into the middle-finger loops proxinuilly and pick up with their hack tips the radial 
midille-fmger string and return. (9) With the middle fingers clip down the twn tadial 
index airings, reJease thumbs and extend the figure on the indices pointing away, 
and on the palnuir tip of the middle fiiigeia lumed to you, iFig. IT.) Time, 
i} ifRu-untle. 
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X\ [(i.- '(.'oiTEK Dij%H. lii^iituo^ A copper (li.^h witti it cover, ait uslm] for 

keeping jVvi’ellery m. ut sniEtll airtiLl«i.} 

An eight-foot xtring is tuteft. {1} PoxitkitL 1 on iHitb bunilx, (*i) Insert the 
right hanti in tJie left tiutnmr loop from below, so that the string reata un the b&ek 
of the right wri«t. RefHtar with the left, haml, (31 With the left thtunl* anti index, 
catch hold of the right ulnar thumb and mrlmL iittle-finger stiing« near those fiiigeta. 
Withdraw the right thumb atitj little Unger from their loopH. Turn the light hand 
ilowii anil away frorii yon, to yuu wnil up, ao ns to give n twist to the right wrist loop, 
and insert the right index into the former right tiiiiiiih loop, and the right ring Unger 
into the former right little-tinger loop. Kelcaso the strings held by the left thumb 
and index. Repeat on the left hand, (4) With the left hand pick up tho riglit 
wrist loop ami replace it on the right midiJIe finger, Repeat on the left hand, (S) Pass 
the thunrbs over the radial index string nnd pick up on their bock tips the four strings 
on either side of the middle fingers. (B) Turn the ring fingers down and awoy from 
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you, and pick up on their back tips their ulnar atringH. (7) With the rbnmhs pn?® 
down the radial index string. Kxlend palms away from you, (Fig. l«.) Time, 

25 ^ernni:]^^ 


XIX. -AioAV’s BKann, followed hy Rahth. Ht.itVEx, ash Stabs, (jlytafNiiii AYnwiwn 
Aitwse ; OaoM upm? 

All eight-foot fitriog is used. (I) Opening A,'* mdrig t he miildle fingem to pick 
up the opposite jaibnar strings. (2) Put the little-finger loops on to the ring (Lugera 
and the thumb loops on to the indices, (S) Paas the thumbs over fii-e strings and 
pick up the uhuir ring-finger xtriug uu their back tips, and retani. (4) Take the 
IcMipd I iff the indices, pass them under the palmar strings and ivplice them on the 
indices without twistuig the loops. Release thuudju. (6) Pass the thiimlHi over 
live .strings and pick up on their back tijia the ulnar ring-finger atriug, which this 
time » caught in the centre of the figure, (fi) Repeat movement (4). Reh-asc thumbs, 
(il Pass the thumbs over the tadial mdex string, and with their back rips pick up, 
elude to the ring finjEcrs, the four strings on either side of the middle fingers, (fij p»s 5 
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tbe ring tingers awny from you and down, to you and up, picking up on thAr huct 
ti[» tbdr ulnar string. {9J The thuni1»a pres» down the radial iodcjc atring. Ejtteiid, 
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is now a cruaa in front, with tlireti stringR in each upper arm, nmoti kiK>tteil in the 
centre^ and a slngle-atring cjwa behiiitl. (12) Pass the Ihtinili^ pver the radial 
index witig and pick up on tJieir hack tipfl the two atrtnga between the index timi 
tniddic fingetfl. (15) Tum the middle fingera away from you and down* to you and 
up, picking up on their back tips their iilimr utringa. {IA) With the thumbs pref^ 


jno. 


with the lingers pointing away from you, not npwardfi, and palin$ faring. (Fig. 19 a*) 
The doubifi hanging IcH>p is the Goat^s Beard. Continue with 


XIXb.— The Earth, 

(10) Release the ihunilaa and the top twint on the ring fingers, aTwi extend, 
fingers [Kiinting upwemls* Thuf gets you bark to the end of movement (fi). (1)) Take 
the loopA oil the ring fingem and turn them over^ to ynu^ an oa to untwist the loops, 
and drop thceu loops over the wliolc hand m oa to mat on the Imek of the wriAt. Therv 
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dawn the nnlUl indejs string and ftit«nd, 6iigf*TH iip^ palms nw^y ftud thtimbi pointing 
lorwnrds, (Fig. I9a, n horizoninl inet frith a St, Andrew^aCrosa in m verticnl plantj 
abuv^.) Cantiniw? with — 

XlXc.-HiUf-K!?. (f>^r4) 

115) Beleiijns thumiia and the top loops of thu tidghng<?!^, glutting back to th^ 
end of position (LI), Thn wrist loops tnnst be low nn the wTwts nnd radial to the root 
•of the thumbs* (16) Pafls the thumbs over this radial intlex string and pick up on 
their hack tips the two strings between the index and rmddle fingers. (IT) Turn the 
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middle fingena to you and p*ck up on their back tips the radial index string, without 
ietting the dorsal loop slip oS the middle dngers, (18) Extend, the thumbs preaeing 
down the ulnar middle-finger string and letting the two Ioojrj on the hatkB of tb^ 
thumbs slip off. IF^* l&C, a horixoiital croi£ with u horkontnl net over.) Do 
uof let the wrist loops slip up the bucks of thi^ linnib. Continue with 

XI Xu,—S tars* {iVitiSrom^*) 

(19) Tiim the hand£ to faee each otheit with fuiger^ poiDting upwatdB^ and at 
the same time turn the tijjs nf the thumbs up into the trianglea at the tips of the 
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midfile fmgi^rs, eatching back the two atringa tluit are knotted together on the indlcisfl. 
(Fig* lOn. a horhionta) net with three small trinnglea in the contre* and a verricul 
St. Andrew's croffi below.) Time for the whole group, 30 seconda. 
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XX,—The Hobxed Skake and Somkimaui;t». (Omht liri and IW.i 

1 was Uifoniied that the Oitaka liri is the honiL-d anake {asp 1}, oJul that ** itn bite 
h not poisonous, but tie ioiua a». If you ttead on bis homa, and have flores on 
yout feet, yoQ wiUdie." /Ve is a Twi word, the e " vciy short, tbut means to press 
ilovrnwards with the tip of your finder to make a thing jump. This was illustnited 
with a com, which was made to jump as the uountemdo inthe game ofTidtileywfnk- 
Two perfomiera, P. and Q., are required. A strlag three to four ynrds long ia required- 
il) (J, hoWa up his right index,and P. wraps the string once and a-haff times, clock¬ 
wise, round it,holding the long end oi the loop in his left hand, nil four ftogeui in the 
loop, palm upwuirls. (2) P. insert* his right index distally into the dorml etring on 
Q’fl. left index and pulls this string towanis hiwiielf until hia left bond is hauled up 
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about half-way l«tween his, P.'s, right hand and Q.'s left, Tlie two strings wliich 
P. has been pulling with his right hand must be made to pass the one between bis 
upturned index and middle hngers aud the other between the ring uiul little fingers 
of hia left hand. (3) P. moves his right hand away from him ami drops the loop he 
has been hpiding across the four strings running between the pbyew. {4) P. passe* 
bis right index, palm upwards, ftom right to left, between his left hand and the 
loose locq) of movemtmt{3), under the right, over the two middle and under the left 
strings nmnixig between the players. (See Fig. 20 a,) (h) P. release* his kft- hand 

and with his left index picks up the loop resting on his right index tip and separates 
hUluind* a little. Do not pull too tight, but keep the figure cqien osahown in Fig. 2 (>b. 
This represents the homed snake’s head. 
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(fi) puts the wtwle of his bundj; upivtuds through the li^opi* he bin been {lohliiig 
with hill indic^e?, m that a lotip rests on each wrists and turns hU pulms to face Q, 
(7} P* passes hla ibtUees over the far cf OSS wtriug (B* B in Fig* 20»), books it towArtlsr 
hini. torna the tipe clown» then from him and up. piokkig up the bases 0,C of the 
little triugies op their backs, while the tntKldJe fingers pass down outaitte, uncler and 
up inside the outer strings between and which are picked up on the bocks of 
these hugerB. Q. leaves go his two loops and P, sepamte^ his hands, palms facing, 
(Sw Fig, 20, Gt ithowing P.'a left hoiuL) 

(8) P, now graj:$pB the three huger stHogs in his fingers and throwB off the loop^ 
from his wfista, and extends. (9) P, with hia right hngcr« mdoves fhe {oops from 
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his left inilox and iiiiddlr: fingers, turns tliein over away from him, and repbiceB the 
loitner index loop op hU left middle hEiger^ and hia former middlo-ilnger loop on his 
index, and extends. (lU) P, passes his thiimba over the radial index string, amt 
under the two atringa which go between his index and middlo hngers, which ho picks 
up on their back tips and retnms. (11J i\ tiinifl his middle fingeni liway^ down 
and under the mjd<lle'Guger ulnar atringii, picks them up on the back tipe and returns. 
(12] F. presses down with his thuinhs the ridial index string, lotting the loop on 
the hack «f the tbuinlia slip off* Thb produces Fig. 20, D. 

(13) Q, now crcioki ami acpmtes the inde.x and itdcldle fingoraof hts right hamJ 
and pushes the tip through the net, the index through F and the middle through iM, 
















rtd* 20. 

(H^) P. mud Q. uow inn\ their hand^ t<i fat^e the eentre cd the ttet, and get a 
mill die dtiger by the side of each index* in enoh coraei tnangk. Bending their IlngerA 
forwards, and i^ith the tijjs of the thumbs to help, they cat-eh hold of the double 
lorming the sides of the central diamond, turn their Itiigers down wards and 
pulh lei ting the former domat finger strings dip off^ and rruiking atioth er net very 
like the last. 

(17) Ketrpiug ihe thuoih nitd finger ftps togetbect they turn their hiitids $o 
that the fidgets {loiiit upwnnis* Add for a itiodient the net is held on the thumbs. 
They now slip their fiitgem npwnitiK into the (^mere of the md nud releaeo the thniubs. 

(18) to f2T) Moverncata (16) and U7) are now re|>eatod five more tidies ^eh, 
singing the song given below. The aong commences at tht beginning of (16) and the 


and then hooks them back^ %o himself, through G and as shown in Fig, 20, 1), 
(14) P* reJeasea the top turn, only, of the loops roimd bis indices and brings his 
hamls together* He then tunui \m right band over, fingers pointing downwank, 
Add places bi$ right [ndii^x tip to touch his left index tip« and hk right middle tip 
to bis left middle tip, and alips the Icwp^ off th^ right index and middle fingera 
on to the left index and middle fidgerB, reapeetivcly, and renmvea hi^ right hand. 
(1&) P* and Q- aimultaneoiiftly trajiMfer their loops on to their respective iudicefl, 
backs of the hands towards each player^ and separate their hands a little. They now 
have their four indices pointing up, anil ^read out between them in the double net 
Khown on Fig. 20a- 
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wotd ** pre Unaid oa tlie new net Ia formetL with a jerk, at the end of (18J, ("iU), 
{22)r (24) and (36). The net li raiaed about a foot m the air, sIowIt, each tune, and 
fowerod qukkly m the word "" pre. There must be an even number of these 
double nujvcmenta ; if an fx]d number ie done u tangle wiU teatdt in whnt foUuwA. 

(28) The net U now laid on the groimcl, aa Fig. 2 Ue. P. takes the two iieurer 

comers which are tippcrtpost, marked raises them and lava them 

down on the ground away from binit reproducing Fig. 30 k Dh It h s>otite at this 
point to nxpr^ earpriso that the net h not at aU tangled up after the turning 
inaide out that it ha^ teceivcd. 

(29) P, no«' comes round to the side of the figure^ puts hia index and middle 
fingers hem liDdeineiith into the corner triangles^ and lilts up the long-shaped net> 
The position at the end of movement (8) has now heea. recovoied, and the gunio can 
hu rejM^ted from inovenicnt (9) onwaitls as long as you like^ 
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The song to he sung from movements (16) to (27) k ns follois's — 

(10) IcXm-o heiHC ^fnom f Ocmo Prt / 

(IS) iVio-o ocruj^ * O-o-o Prr ! ** 

(30) ** Oiiio-d ifen d^-€ft h^n ? O-o-o Pft I ” 

{22) “ (}nm-n yen O^mj Pft ! 

(24) “ ilfede mrko^fho jwf^, Pf^ i 

(28) Wafe/tf odi/ O^Pref^^ 

Tnuishition.— “ To whose form did we go 1 Oh Pro I We went to Boadl^a 
farm. Oh Fee I What did he give us ? ()h Pre 1 ITc gave tia a piece of yam. 
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Ob Fk ! I put it wn the gnujaiirring nvk. Oh Pre I A wUd beast baa c!«'me nntl 
eaten it [ Ob Pre I ” 

The name in the se<M>nd tine would be the nunc of the player P., at any rate 
the first tune. At the repetitions you could give the name of the player Q., and 
then the onloolcen. 

The time for the figure, once round, from inovement (I) to the end of (28j i$ 
45 aeeoudjt, uicrluding the 


XXI. — ^BirFfALO Sms {pegged out). [T^om nAoind.) 

An caght-foot string i« necesaaiy. (1) Place the loop over the buck of the index, 
miildle and ring fingers of both hands, stringii passing Iretween the thumb ami index 
fingers and between the ring and little fingera. (3) Pull out the left dorH!il loop with 
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the right hand about eight inches, the string pulled out to [mim out^ikidc the thumb 
and little fingers. Insert the whole right hand into the loop pulled out and extend. 
Repeat with the right dorsal loop. (iSw SI, A.) (3) Bring the handa near taich 

other, and with the left thunth and index tips tuke hold of the right ulnar thtunb 
and radial little-finger strings. Withdraw* the right thumb and little finger from 
their loops and turn the right hand away from you, down and up Again so os to give 
a twkt to the right wrist loop, and insert the thumb and little finger into tlie loops 
they have just dropped. Repeat with the left hand. f4) Take the right ulnar little- 
finger string and pa.<!fi it round the back of the right hand and radial to the buae of 
the thumb. Take the light radial thumb string uiitl {toss it round the bai'k of the 
light hand and ulnar to the hose of the little finger. Repeat with the left luiiul. 
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(5) TwiHt thi^ right railiul tiltl&'fing^r string once cluckround the right Jittlu 
fijigcft and the right ulnar thumb string ones counteT^!li>ckwbe round the right 
thimb. Repeat with the left hand. (^0) Lift the dti>isa] wrist strings over the ha nils 
and place them on the thuiiib and little fingent in Position L (7) Close t he liiigerfi 
and thumbs together and turn the tips inwantk, over the patamj strings, and down- 
watds through the triangles, based on the hands and meeting in the centre, and 
extend, fingers pointing away, palma facing outwards, thumbs down and fiogerw 
spread out* With help from an onlooker the figure can be removed from tbc fingem 
anil laid on the i^ouxid, (Sec Fig, 21, B.) Time, setionds. 

XXll — The pETiftH Prihht on Ju-Ju {Kdmfo anifsefiej 

An eight-foot atrir® ia required. (1) Put one cnil of the loop round the back 
of t he neck and the other over the left big toe, striogs parallel. (The finger of another 
person, who need fiot be nkilfnl in string games, may be uaed instead of the toe, or 
a convenient hook.) (2) With the tight hand w'ind the string; once round the toe 
and pull out the toe loop about IS ins. towards you. (J) Pass the left fingers 
from htdow into these four ‘Strings, about half-way betweea the right hand and the 
left toe, so that the thunib is to the left ol the left nock strLtig, the mdox m between 
the left f^i^ck and the left iS-in* Joop strings, the middle finger is between the left 
and right iS-in. loop atrinn^, the ring finger is between the right IS-Ln, loop and 
right neck striiiga. and t he I ittk finge r is to the righ t of th e right neck string. ( 4 f Clip 
the left lingers together and pass the loop held In the right hand away from you, so 
that its two strings go outside the upturned left, fiogemt and drop the loop on to the 
four toe strings iibout half-w'ay between the left hand and the toe. (5) Piuj* tJie 
right index, from right to left, bctwcvii the left hand and the lootie loop of movemeiit 

under the right* over the two middle and under the left toe siringa. This ia 
the same Ftg^ 2(h A, except that the ^lalmiir string shown there is pulled out anil 
funiis tbe neck loop. Catch with tlio right thuruh the two right index piilnuir strings. 
AVithdraw' the left hiind. (fi) AVith the left thumli «ind index take hold uf the right, 
index dist<al palmar string and kcej* hold of the right index proxinial palmar string 
with the right tliumb. Separate the bands iihtnit ten incht^ and pull out thirsiT two 
luojHi. (T) Inscit from bdow the whole hands into these two kiops^ so that single 
strings rest on the bocks of the wrists. {%) Aiovo the hands towjirds the toe, and 
pick up the two toe loops with the right rhumb and index. (9) AAlt.h rhe left hand 
back ujjwardflt clip these two loopa^ hanging from the right thumb and index, between 
the kdt index and middle fingers, and with the right hand fold down one of the 
upstanding loo[>sto yoUt *md edip it with the left thumb to the side id the left index, 
tyid fold down the other uf^standing loop from you imd clip ii iK-twu^en the itiiddle 
mui ring ftngeiB. (Id) Full up the pnxrimni left index and middJe-fingei- dorsal 
ti>ops about one inch, and pass the right index and mkldle fingers distalJy into these 
two abort loops, picking them up on their hacks, se|>aTate ilu- bands, being very 
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careful nut to pull off the left index- and middle-finger dxMal doteal loo{>& Move* 
inetita (3} to [10} mny be tlcseribcd m i — Twi toe loupe, pbking up tlie proximal 
loops. {11} Grasp tbe faui stringi of eitcb haml with the etosed fingers, and almln 
oS the dorsal wrist loops. [12) Foaa the thuiiiba ciisUilly to the mdial todex ictriiig 
and pick up on thdr back tip the two strings dial cctae iietwecn tbe index und 
middle fingers. (US) Turn the middle fingers away fi?om you aiul down und under the 
middle-Jinger string, whirh they pick up on their bsek tip. (H) The thumbs press 
down the mdial index string. Extend, the palms facing away from you, and arrange 
the centnil figure mth yonr mouth. (Pig. 22.) It» best to work with loose strings 
from movement [11) onwards. The legs, running from the central knot to the neck 
strings, maj' be shorter or longer than shown in tbe figure. Time, 22- seconds. 
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XXXIII.—Thb Breastplate the FurtSH Man M'eabs. [A'fiir^o itn 6 t«Jie I'oh ma 
tika (Htre.) 

This is the Siime figure os the Yoniha “ Camp Sml ” [Hjuidoii, p, J)4), but the 
fiogcring is a little diflureiil. The name given here seeniH more suitable. Most 
natives would be ally or secretive about anything to do with Ju-ju, Possibly *- Camp 
bed ” won thought *' guoil enough fur white folk.” 

A six-foot string k long enough. ([) Miikc n double ring o[ the string nnd 
put it over tbe head, no it rests on the neck, and ptaw one loop over iMtli tiptiimed 
thumb. (2) Tnuwfijr th*! right thumb hwp to the left little finger. (3) Stretch 
tight and turn the left hand so that the liiigera point down, (■») Pnsjs the right band 
botweou the strings and the left, wrist, and take oil the left littledinger loop and 
totam. {5) Tttm the left hand so that the fingers poiot uji, and maon the left little 
fiogorfrom lielow into the loop held in the right hand. {6} Paas the right thumband 
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index fram nhciTe through the left little fuiger kmp^ and take the distal thninb string 
and witfadnaMr it through the little linger loop. (7^ Release the loop on the left little 
Anger and put the loop held in the right hand on the left little Anger. Extend. 
(Fig. 33.) Time, 8 seconds. 
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XXTV.—The Skin BKtLOwa. {AJ&.) 

A short Hbing shout four feet long shnulil be used^ or s long oiiv douliled. 
(1) Position I. on left hand. The knot should be about haSf-wny down the hiingiiig 
loop. (2) With the right hand pull doivn the left palmar string as far os it will go. 
(3) Again, with the right hand pull down tlio left palnuar string, through the long 
pi'ndent loop, as far os it will go, (f) Pam the right hand through the long pendoul 
loop, spread out the UiumL and Angers under the iotig loop strings, the tip of 
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the t%bt thumb from Above into the left thtitiib loop oo the radial Jiidc, And th<; tip 
□f the right indejF from abrive into the kft Uttle-finger loop on it* ulnar pull 
ouc. these two loops^ through the Joug pendent Joop« gmap them in the right hand 
and extend. The knot ahould ins in the right hand. Timet ^ aecouda. Fig. 24^ A. 
Hhuwa the beginning of movement (4), wbet^ the thionb and index are shown teiiching 
the fitringa they an? going to get hold of ; Fig. M, B, ahowa the completed figure. 
Then, by opening and drying the left thumb and little linger, and rocting the right 
haml to and froi keeping the atringa the left |fa1niar triangle opens and ctosea 
and gives an idea of a primitive akb bellowa workuif. 

XXV,—The Skix Beli.ows. (2nd form.) 

A fourdoot atrkg h used. (1) Position J. on left l^nd only. Knot at the 
end of the long Inop^ (2) Foaa the right imlex from above Uehiuci tlie Jeft {lalnmr 
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string, pulL it out a few inches, and turn the right index away from you nud up« and 
slip the twisted loop over the left middle finger* (S) With the right index draw nut 
the left middle-finger pulnuir croiaa oa fat as potsaible. thefte two hwips banging. 

(4) PuiK the fight index through the left tniddle-linger loop and pull out the palmar 
string. Pass the w'hole right hand from below into this pulled-out loop and let thb 
looji slip welt tiowii the right forearm. (5) Turn the kft-band jialm tlownwardsp 
and with the right index pnll the domi ifcrifig oflf the left middle finget. and extend, 
(fij iSpiRiicl open the left lumd widely, and ke^p it so. I'hon, by rocking the right 
atm about the elbow* the bclfow* w^ill work. (Fig. 25.) Time, 6 seconds. 

XXVI. - A Brass Pa^'. (Af/diw/o, a aiiial! hm^ pin used in w eighing gnIiL) 

A four-foot fit ring is umnI, or a long one doubled. (1) Posit ion I, on the left 
hand only* The knot shonlil hv at the eml of the long pendent Icwp* (2) The right 
index pulls down tho left palmar string until the right wrist rests in the original 
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ptiadfiut loop. (3) PftS8 the left thumb ptoxiioAlly to the Uttle^iinger loopi hook 
baek the ninar Uttle^lmger stripg proximalty to the ndiid Uttle'fioger string, and 
reUim. (4) With oue motioo release the left little linger, and without drawing 
the dropped string tight, pick up pioxljUHUy, with the dorsal tip of the little Unger, 
the ulnar thumb string and return, (5) Bepeat (3), the distal thninh loop slipping 
oQ aa the thumb coouneneea to move towards the left little linger, (,6) Bepeat {4}, 
{7} Repeat (&). (8) Rei>&at (4). (») Repeat (S). (10) Repeat (4). (11) Repetit (3). 
Note the thumb picks up the Uttle4nget string, and the little finger a thumb 
string, four timea each, (IS) Pass the left index from bdiind into the thumb loops, 
picking up on its back tip the two ulnar thumb Btrings, and extend, releasing the 
left little finger and the right index. (Fig. 26.) Time, 10 et'ccnds. 
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XXVTl. —WeaVIXP CliOTII. tAjy6 m ww mriitfe w/fifnn, Father tolls me to weave 
cloth,) 

A six- or dglit-foot string will do, (1) Place the loop over the right and left 
big toes. (2) Twist the far !rt!riiig unce round the left toe and the near string ones 
round the right toe. 13} With the right and left hands draw the short roe loops out 
to the centre of the figure, jhim the left loop through the right one frotii below, 
exchanging the loops in the hands. (4) Pass both hands downwards through the 
central solace so torined, and witli the right hand take hold of the far string running 
from toe to toe, and with the left hand the near long string. PuU these strings up. 
then separata the bauds, the right from you and the left to you. This romu 
Fig. 27, By mo^'ing the toes away from each other, the feet rocking on the heels, 
and letting the hands approaeh each other, and then by pulling the hancLs aimri, 
and letting the toes come towanls each other, the efieet' of weaving is pnxlueed. 
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The Action is simiitir to tliAt of “ sawing wood ” in **Oata^ cmdles/^ Aft the hands 
approach, riowly, say me nitine Moind ” and as the hands are separated^ 

quickly^ say ** ifrotffMo." Thii liiftt word has no mcnniogi but is mt>ended to represent 
the sound of a loom worktng. Time, 15 seconds. 



XXVm.— Tna Ma^v^n'IEUT. {Oaoni rfAla, dd>ta means ” master 

Oirera really mii^os a |M9rsoD of long sldtl and experience, bat is now uhikI in a 
den^gatory sense, and is applied to piwple of both sexes skilled ui crime or viOe+ So 
I had QoiLgkIerahle difficulty in getting the meaning from mj mod^t infomtant. The 
figure ift mippoecd to haTO been invented by a skiUcil pc-rfam^er of string games, 
whose hands were m small that, to ixipy hmit y™ miiaft make the %uro on the tips of 
your Ungers. 


A B 

( 1 ) Pick up about two ineheft of the string with all four fmgem of tx>t1i hands 
in the loop and pointing iowariLi you. Tips of the thumbs hold the striDg to the 
first |otnts of the indices. (2) Straighten the left index away from you» ita tip piuvung 
over the cio^ strings and hold down, with the tip of the thumbs the radiEit index 
string to the left middle finger, (3) Witlk the back of the right index pick up the 
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loft inrlcx rwlinl etrinfi oq Ita tip, oudi Extend tbi; rif^t index nway front you, nml 
hold rlown tightly, u-ith the tip of tie right tliuinb, the right index ntdiitl string to 
the right middle Huger. (5re J^ig, 28, A.) Both indices ut« uow jninting stmight 
away Ittitu you, their tips toucblug. (4) Bond the left index down and towards 
you, and pickup on ita back the croaa string, the uluitr right index string, and retuiti. 
There are now two abort strings dotEal to the left index; the lost one to he picked 
np should be pruxiniul, and three strings should ho erosising one another clcise to the 
radial aide of the left index, 15} Turn the right index down and towards you, and 
then to the left, so that the two indices ace jit right angles, back to back, und the 
second jointa touching and pteasvd together. Tbia completes Fig, 38, B, To 
make the figure a good «haju>, and to prevent it having too small » waist, the string 
held down by the right thumb must have mote tension than that held by the left 
thumb. Time, less than 2 seconds, 

XXIX, — “Swat that Ftv.” (No local name.) 

This is a Tariation of “ The Fly ” (Ball, p. 48). 

A piece of string about three feet long is tied at each end to the little fingers, 
A loop of Ktriug six feet long will do as W‘all, either hooked over the little fingers, 
or tied to them by slip knots, but this is not the local method, ll) l*ass the right 
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hand cloekwifie round the left, ao that the string is first palmar to the left hand, 
then railiaJ to the left index, then oroBBes the back of the hand and becomes ulnar 
to the left little finger. (3) Pick up the right little-fingej string witli the back of 
the right thumb, so the string crosaea the right palm and ia radial to the right thumb, 
(3) Pick wfi the right palmar string with the bach of the left middle finger. (4) Puik 
up the left palmar airing, tlirough the ieft midcilfr-fliiger loop, with the back 
of the right middle finger. Note this movement must not precede (3), (5) BelcAHe 
the right thumb, and shake off the loop on the luck of the left hand, over the tips 
at tlie left fingers, (6) Draw the knot in the centre tight, and release the middlo 
fingers, {7} Extend sharply and the figure diaappeats. (Fig. 29.) Tune, after tying 
the striiig to lie fingers, !5 Beconda. Sbown by S, S. Odonko, Schoolmaster, of Banu 
Hill, near Kpoiig. Westcni Krobo tribe. 
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XXX*—To make a figart of eight in thi- naiddk of a loop. 

A tliree-fnot siring is used, which sbomk! not int tmx thin or pliabrc. (1) Placa 
the loop over the indices pointetl tipwanU, p^ildis of the imnth ahio t™ned opwants. 
(2) Wind the left index iiliihr string once round the left- index, counterHclfKjkwise. 
This should be dune by help of tJie left thtimhp and without using llie right hmid- 
(3^ With the right index piok tip from below the left iiulex flkoit dor^ string. Tliere 
are now two loops on each indejc, which ihoiiM be kept well aepiirated, (4) Csiiig 
the right tlmmb^ shift tlie right inde^ distal loop below tbe proxuacil lorjp^ and rtill 
np the formeir pro.xjnm! Icmp to the tip of the fingier. (5) Pni^i the tip of the left 
ihntiib dUtally into the left index diatiil loop and raise that loop just off the rip of 
the left index. Pass the tip of the left index ptoximaUy into the left thunab loop 
and remove the IcKip from the left tliumk The elTcct of this tiiovejiitmt ia to tuni 
the loft index distal loop once over towatils yciuH ffl) f.'ftriy out movement f41 with 
the two linups im the left index. (7J Pass the middle lingers by the near aide cif the 
proximal inilex iDops and up into the rlbtal loops from below, and remove these 
locipa from the indices. (8) Let the Iooj.im on thf? imliees drop off and liang dowTi 
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from the centre of tho figure. Ik* not pull tight. (&) Insert the unoccupied Bngers 
from below into the middte-fiuger loops to wiclen the ftgure^ and extern! gently, until 
the figure of eight BhowH in tbe centre of the figure. {Sctf Fig. 30.) Time, 12 saconds. 
Bhown by R. X. School teacher, of Oduoiase^ Volta River Districtp Western 

Krol>o tribc- 


XXXL— As Oa.vajiental RnoTt for belts, ete*, made in rij|>e, ooloureil imitU leather 
or riblmn, 

(I) Hold about a fcKit from each end of ^e tope with each hatid, the ends 
hanging down away from you, the left end piiattlng over the right (Fig. 31, A). (2) Bend 
the left cud down and under the right rojie to the Mi, making a loop held b the left 
hand (Fig. 31, B). (3) Pass the r^ht end down towards you and under the left loop 

(Fig* 31, C), (4) Turn the right end up and to the left, over the left loop, keeping flik 
“ turn " nearer you than the first turn (Fig. 31, D)* (5) Holding the iiioompleted 
knot m the left hand, with the right pick up the original loft end of the rope and pass 
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it met th« secoDclf ur QDarerr turD ami Midcr the firsts ox farther^ tiim of tie xigbt 
rope end (Pig, 31, E}. (6) Adju^ tbo ettda to equal and auitabk length, and puli 
tight, working the knot into fom aud position {Fig. 31 , P}^ Shown by Boadi. 
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SOTB. 

1.''' — Hal* name may tv ap^inl ia poiutioii ut whwh thi> HtTiti;* U pikivd on 
tliD hand* when be^aning tka mjojiiy uf the Apafctt. 

Ptnoe the mlria^ om the thuinbt ultl lit tin tlngon of b^th l^ndff pd that on fadt hand the 
■trrng tweira miind the liftek of the litth" lirtgrr^ then between the and little and 

acxow the fmtm j thm hetweeji the iade* and thnmh touud the back of thn thamb to thiit 
ndial Me of the hand. (Su pp. 286, 204, 2fi6 and 20? Iwhv,) (Uodikm, p. 3.) 




(Peraif Shdeti Trtift Ex/pfdiiim, 


HORNS IN ilADHIRAN SUPEKSHTION, 

[Wmi Platbs XXV ajid XXV[,] 

Bv JAMisa F,R,A.l., FhL.S, 

Ddbiso ft recent visit to Mndeirn I toot 'whatever opportunities olfeied to shidy 
the local sqperetititmfl^p particoloriy those eonneoted with the evil-eye. A number 
ol the common European beliefo of this nature are prevalent, but in the ptwicnt note 
I propnec tp limit myself to thofie in which the home of various aiuninb, or eubatilutea 
therefor, are made nee of to avert evil. 

For some time after arriving in hlwlelra 1 found little overt evidence of aucli 
custonifi. The contrast to wliat one sees, for ejwmple, in Sicily, where horos or 
their conuterjjiirts arc freely aaJ coiispicuounly displnyeil, w markuL I was told 
specifically that horns are not so uaed in Madeira except to protect pigs against 
** bod air " for wmn), that to do so, other than for this one exception, is cunsidcied 
actually indecent, even the word emma (horn) bang banned from ordinaiy conversa¬ 
tion. eftifrt being iwuaHy substituted when the object has to bo particidarized. 

Peraistent enquiry showed the custom to bo much more common than waa 
known to my informants, though these incluile the Madeirans most convcrtont with 
island nutums. I found horns used to cuuntemet evil infloanccis in several different 
ways, the following being die most important:— 

fo) In fishing-boats as amulets against "enyy" and the avil-oye (Pis. XXV, 

xxm 

(6) On pigstia. sometimes reinforced by the addition of other amulets as a 
protection against “ bad air ** and the ovU-eiye. 

(e) 111 fiehls to prevent the crope being “ overlooked ” (PL XXVI, Fig. 3). 

(tf) In houses, against ” envy ” and the “ avil-oyu,'* 

(c) The sign of the honu against a suspected possef-by, 

(/) For the purpose of insulting others. 

A-—AjiCLUre ik Fisnixo-BUAXB. 

This ctiatom is the one most widely spread and is, indeed, practically uni vernal 
among fishermen in Miuicim. OrEfll secrecy is observed, however; enrtaide the 
tanks of the fisherfolk no one else know of It ttQ my cnqniry brought the tact to light. 
Fubenuen ahuuitt universally deny the existence of such a ctistooi when questioned 
directlv, hut when once this peculiar reticence is broken down and the men lento 
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that the r^uciStioDer ktiewp tlieir secret, they <jfteji hvoiue coiimmnicntive iind jsJidw 
the hortut bebnging to their boAts. At Jlachiiso, f«r tMinple. it was tiot tiU I offered 
monelAr)' indueeiiiejit lim l tUcir toague^ wens loos^^tind uni I h orns |midiii:ed « Tliese 
Jtfe ii!n]Ally ke|it tn the locker nmler the aft de^i^king or in the krger b<Mits. and 
un{lor the furwanl letta in those mith op^n sterun. When the are ilrawti iip 

on the bcMch thi* horns iH^hniging to them an* taken to the o’wner’s Iioiiie 

or net store for safety^ Cenemlly a delmite preference is ejcpresaed for tlic honia 
of a bluck as being the nioat eflicapions sgamat I'vit tidtueuc^; in some eitbge^^ 
Ponta do Sol, the men said Uiey cimsiiierwl ifioae of n bkieb sheeji the bi*sit, [ 
hnve also faeeji told that the brancUerl aotlers of a deer, soriietimes obtainable from 
returned travellers to other countries, are better than eithur. The horns of osen are 
prizeil the least; thfc^ are, hoiiFevcr, ijy no meiiJis tincomnioti, and, though leas 
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powerful, are yet eooitiileroiJ valuable for the purpo3fe required. Prom one bout at 
Machico I obtained a compoiun] nintilet, eompriaing a paii: of huiltjek-homs, a single 
goat-horn, ami a horseshoe — the lot tioci together witli coni and secreted under the 
atem in>Or At Poiita do Sol, ttaohlco, and other places the horns are generally 
kept on board the haat!i when haalcd aehore ; at Fiiuchat they are ustmlly laheii to 
the owMore* stores ojm! kept with the lines lieraiise ot the rkugrr of theft. 

Tlie majority of fieherinen are ijtuitenl with honia b the longh ; a email tuutiber 
pinhably the more su]>erst]tiou§ among them, exercise t^nsIderahJe ingenuity tn 
decorating and umHinrutiiig them. At Lu^ de Eaixo out* Ijoat owner hm a pair of 
goat-hoTzu Tidth a small bell hung from cai.‘h tip ; anoihw at t^aina do Loboa in 
adflitioa to bella similArly diapoKeflp has tiLserted the horns ttpon a wooden representation 




.fAHES iloR^-ELt.- in .Supf^nftiihn. 3(li5 

of a |j;!pait *6 |.'kjiint<^l Olid cftrvel in fairlj rwilifltic* niiiuu^r fPl. XXV. Fig* 2)* A 
Caniyal mail varies this bjr njoimtinijB p«ir of (zuatAomfl At th^ summit of a stout wotniefi 
tixl, a jjair of bullcM^k-honua a little way tlic lalt^>r being [MiiTiieci witli 

broarienwirelmgriiiRKofgteeii fllteniatmg with *^qobwid^suji^^luuTtil baiidJ 5 *(FI- XXVI, 
Fig. 2 ). tHheif butnAAl llacbli^i btb £iaiiit«d ml and green, the umtitiual coloiiiS- Thi?s« 
mouikted And dccoratol hnms appeiLr to bo kept by the o^ftTiens in thidr hoinea estiepl 
when ftPiTte sjHX-ifll ejiei^Kiicy ariflos tequirmg their preaeceoalMiiirtl the 
III tbLs way they sen^e a double purptieeT protecting ibe tiouiH! whete ibey arc kept, iirid 
cotinteracting occiiiionnl tnidign inflinjiif>e on the liahing^irroiinil when it ariae^. In 
Maileim. Ude-fieMng is the ttU 4 riiporUint uinthiK] in insc, nnii it U the tiuiny liners 
who in |>articutnr vaiiie the piDi>tffrtion of borUB, for their fiehoiy is by far the moat 
dmihtfiit in ita reauks, the Imn^ st^aMinal fiahea* uncertain nod enpriciotJ.a in 

their mignittotis. In Funehab 1 have goat-honia kid iqKnj or iiifi<xng lines coiled 
up in tiihn in 6Hbtirmeti*5 flU^rits, uml I undcrpitand that they are also sometimes bud 
upon oetB gpreftd fpiit to <lry iijKpn the beach. the object in all ram?* bring to render 
lutiie the niaJevolcncA* nr envy of others who are jeolouH of rlu- owner’a eueceaa. 
Magtbiltiin men eay that when some fuhennen Kecure gwBl caU beB and lUhera ^loor 
Onea the latter result h attributiBl to and horns are takoji out to sen on the next 

occasion with the fishing-gear, or n/eilimm is i-rnploye*! blerLfi '* the iieta. ^dmibr 

information w^as given to me by people at Fufichal and Liigar do Baixo^ 

These boms are mk\ to he ^nitaaioiially mounUNj on the prow, but this Hp{iaiTU 
to he very r&rely ilone; the only fxscaamn about whiL"h there ia general agreement 
is tliat the crews of fisbiug-boats do this when retuming home on tbp-^ popular k^tival 
of the fiiiit of May. (It is notable that this ia not done on a ndigioiw festival, hut 
only on one that i& us^ntially a pagan jmrvival.) 1 bavn also Ikeen Informe^l by 
reliablu thot boms maj sontetimija Iw fiiefl in a eoiiapietious place when 

the hist kunehing takes place to prevent ijfMiii tdAtfifo (the evil-ej^e) * and for the 
same leaaou when a boat obtains a goocJ freight or w'beri aha is a fast sailer. 

Homs are also shown in the meet cons^picuous [jnrt of the iHwit when rival owners 
and crews jaim one another in Dp(Hjaite diniwtioiiB, or when one hciat outsails another, 
the purpose being id thc^ cases to make f^s, which in Fortijg^ieae sigLuiieB to teoBe. 
In small boats the horns oit these Habeasi^jns are tied either to the fore or the aft 
cajftUo (the ujistoudLog projection froni the prow or the stem}, whensas large bimts^ 
such 03 the barcos <fe corr^^mj that ply bt^lween Madeiia and Porto Santo, exhibit tbein 
on the quarter. One of the latter, the Nepuno^ has a most clab>mtc one, a ludiy 
face. suntiouDtc<l by burns, and with two movable anus worked by strings, mnricuiettc 
fashion, the whede mounted on the tuid of a short plank that can tie inserletl helitnd 
a clait inside the btdwark on the quarter (PL XXVI. Fig. 1 ). 

B^'iidi'a the protection sought by ijjarndug liotrLS in their Iioat^,. the fishcituen 
oml iKUkt [}e<iple ID Hiidcim iiuike use of sacred emhlcmii to secure safet}' and suceesa 
UTiiler the protection of the saints. Tlicso rcligitms amuJetSp IcjnniM] ficAfoif liisnally 
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mcorrettly givi^n ari hrniaM), cniiiii«t citier tj| iTnogf^ft flf ti&nm 2 ^t pnntcd tm clott 
or of n cross of cedarwood. These are iisunlly msiiicd by the Hemao Catholic Church 
attei being anti sprinkled with lioly water. The bcittt owner has one or other 

of or even both.^ nailed in some pLice within the bemt* and often concealed norl 
protected by means of a piece of wood nailed ova- them Aft with the empbyiiient 
of hamft, secrecy b observed in regard to the blduig-pkce ; this b n^ndlv on the 
muiersido of the furwani iledk. Though the men umy freely isdmit they have these 
things in their they rehiso to diviilge the hiding-pUce on st^me exemae or other* 

The true tewio. an iniuge of a ftaJnt on doth or somettmes in metah is also worn aa 
a ftcnpiilaiy hutig round the neck, and wm licrc some secrecy is ob^rved, the image 
being usually enclosed in a small lisather or cloth bag. 

At the village of Pa ill do Maft towards the wtiit mti »f the rdanrh iostc^ of 
picture bentoR, the men generally usa beads from the rosary of Sno Amaio, ibe local 
patrem ftiimt. A rcaiuy is held m the hands uf the figure of this samt exhibited in the 
local churchy and it b fmm this rosary^ according to Sr* Carlos Yae^ of Santa i^rm^ 
that the fishermen obtain, by illicit- mcanap the beada they reqniie. Every now 
and again the priest has to add new beads to make good the losses thus 
sustained.^ 

Ad<liti<uuil protection in iome btant^ (a mmoritv} is sought bv daubing a oro£$ 
on the aft aide of the coaming at the hinder end of the fore fet/o. 

It would Ajjpeur from the fotegoiag that the Hsherfolk of Miadcim propitiate 
both the iiowerft of gtjfid and evih for thk use of home appears to be a telic of the 
mediipval belief in a jH-r^^nal deviJn* 

t^onniKrted W'iih the above is the use of filrcrim or roaeiuary iRiiStnarinm 
Tlie village folk hnve a custom of buoung ro^jCfnazy in Ihcir boatfi as well m in their 
honuvft, to ctiuiitemcl any feared effeci of the evd-cye. Certam people called mran- 
cfctTO? {male) and cumTideiroA (female), are usually employed to ppiform this purifi¬ 
catory protcethre ftervke. 

B.- HOB!^9 ANU iVnilSH AfttFLFTS OS PiOimEI?. 

Piga ofo valued posseasioiw of the jimmutry of Madcim. lTaftirttuiatelj> owing 
to lack of exercise, rich fontK and the confined life led, they arc mow liable to sickness 
and ftiidden death than other ijuniestie animals, hence thrir tiwnerji resort to variotia 
occidt dr rices tii avert eui'h €Otuief|uenct-^, wludb, in i^omnee of the true oauise, they 
attribute to ar iwau or Iwatl air.” causod by^pomr eril jaBticnce allied to, if not identical 
with, the eN^U-eye. By far the tnnat common is to place it jMiir of hiTOis in the thatch 
nf the pigsty^ or a snuiH one iiprabed on the end of a stake alongside the sir. Ox- 
hot ns are genemly used, being those most easily obtainable» but, aa with boat^, 

* Kindly wntniiiawalid hy 8|-. II* iha P&asiH-Ffdlaft* 

* Fiw 4 Ilf uae of hom m lirmNil-t «5.f hcitiDur anil dutin^^tion, and of 

ihp Gwlem prrrf!rii«ii of iMi liln, mt EIvycrtliy, P, T,, 4^ AfOHwr, IWHI 
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Uiti boruA of gout« aro considiired mote, efrucaicious. TTil^ poweir of thb amtilot in 
noini'tiioea reinforced by the addition of a bkek bottle, or n bunch of It 

k alflO ijornmoti to aee a black botfln by Itflolf In tbo thatoh or anapended by u ounl. 
Usually the bottle \» umpty Hitil etuck^ncck down, in tlie tlmtcb ; in otbam jt b filled 
with holy water cjorfced* and bung aeok upwarda^ 

Other article need to avert the effects of or fimri t^tnpme lump^ ci[ cook spriga 
of TnwniaTy, Hmali \isls of kurel oil (LQurwt rnmnensi^}, and article® made of steel 
—in fjaiticuliir, a iMe or a horsesihoe—hmig lip in Iront of or on tbo sty. One iriataTioe 
wsR related to me whore a pigsty wbjj protected! by five different amulet®—a |Hitr of 
boma, a bottle of holy water, a Liottle of laurel od^ a bofi^hoe, and a boneb of 
n>®tf!nttry* 

The peasantry have moat indefinite ideas on the subject of ai- tnau ; all that it is 
]KMf!^ibIc for m to bay is that it k a maleficent influerico that niakea itself fdt principally 
by night ami ha® the property of causing sickness and death to por$oii® and artimalB 
exposed to itn The peasanfA aay that if dog® are himnl howling by night without 
apparent cause, it is because there fhosses a blast or cunKfUt of thia bad atr/^ Should 
the bottle that was plooed on a pigsty be broken, or the file gonis thk is 
evidence tliat the: nr ituik has pas^i ami has cjtpeudod its hoimfLil force upon the 
auiiilet, whereby the pig Ima been saved. 

Sfinhor A. Codlio informs nic that it is polite fur anyone^ when looking at auot bcr*H 
pig or BOino favourite cattle^ to Usse the ejtolanaatiun nwaiiiDg May 

God protect**^ to show that he hna no '* cn%y,'* and this even if mi aniukt be in 
s^ht. 

IIoitNS PaoTK<mxo Cbofs. 


The custom of protecting crops jigatust being overlooked and boirard bv the 
evii-eye ib rare in Madeira. I was told, imlood, by in forma uf^ wdl c]iialifi<Kl to knaw^« 
thali the practice is unknown in the island. This, bowiev^er, ia not the caact for 1 
have seen and photographed an instance at Cani^ci anil three othem at Caina de 
Lobos. In the former the frontal bone of an ox, bearing its horns, was nailed to tbe 


top of a pole set upright in a sweet-potato patch recently pt&uted (PL XXVI, Fig, SS}. 
In the Juttar thocroppirtotc^te^] was again llieisweet jKjUto.thcamukta beingiiea|;»ectivelv 
the hums of an 0 % and single onvs of a goat and an Again, 1 have been told bv a 
rouutrj^mjuj of Pemta do Sol that hums are soiuetunus pboenl for the aamu |iurpose 
on p*>les in the middle of pump kin patches when the fmiis are ripening. 


D —Hoiixts m Houses. 

For tho leoMiu to be tncnttoneil later horns are never placed by ihoir owners ou 
houses or ovtir doors in Madoirn. ns is a not uiiti<.»mini3n custom in Sicilv and ebewherc- 
But this objection does not app ar to apply to honiB exhibit^] withiii doors* and the 
mote sitpemtjtious of the people take nd^-antage of this to proiect their betongings 
from taiipjid and the evil-eye by keeping a pair ftomuwLere within their houses or 
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»h<ip6. 1 know ol wvurul shops where horns, ustiAlly of oxen, ate displayed on the 

walla; in others they ate tnently kept in any convenient pkee, such aj under the 
wiinter. As nlrrody noted, fialiermen and boat itwnm frw|oently keep hotiis in 
their houses, takinjE them to their boats only when some apociui need rettuiies. 

(hie pitaaihent shopkeeper m Funchal has three of or^hcinia in sight in 
the bar-cafe, where he serves hiniseif, This nian. in wnimon with othew whom I 
interrogated, denied strenuousJy at first that he displayid them from any auper^ 
stitiuuB motive, alleging that they were there merely to induce conversation imd 
afford an opportunity for the perpetration of coatse jokes. A Uttk kter lie iHitame 
confidential and admittcii that he had plated them there to protect from »Jwv|«. 
He Jiddwl that he hml them also on his pigsties and in his wine-store, and that he htwl 
proverl their efficacy once when the store was in*ited by a [lerw-m suspected of iarejb. 
(iautdly this term envy ' is used instead of hiom ofA cn/o or oviI-i>ve, but they uiav in 
proetice he considered synonymous.) The horns were over the inner entrance to'tbe 
wiiie^;elkr. and he noticed that the vwitor atjirted when he saw the horns and hesitated 
laumeiimrily-ex'idently taken aback at the presence of the horns which deprived 
him of any power of Imm. " And." said my informant, “ he never letumed," 

H«r««hore. which simuiflte the form of horns when phu^ concave side upwanfc, 
are also used bdoors. uauslly in sonu- inconspicuous place, not readily visible—the 
coiiverae of the riistom in Engknrl and Italy, where the horseshoo ia'ploced in the 
most conspicuous pwition possible. To secure gnaieat potency the shoes should 
be loutiil on tlir Iiigbiray* 

The only mstence noticed of horns being plnecd on the outsiile of a buihliiig is 
one where n fine pair of oi-liorns, painted blue, are attached U, the toj, of tlie ehimnev 
«f HU aguatilieute illstillcry nisar <~lamn de I.siliH 3 s. 


E.—The Sms nr the Nob>-s. 

This well-known sig,' is made by extending the inilcx and little fingea closing 
the othem. [i. Ma.bdni. if a penwn pnsa who is suapwjted of being jwycholf^icHv 
dangwiuH. flominated by envy, or poaseasing the ovil-eye, the evil is waided oB if the 
Iiom i*jg!i Iw tnmlf quivtly and withenat renitiil^ 

Occasionally, blit 80 fur 09 J«mld notiM, ijuite rarely (1 sa* one bat«n« 
only), a .small charm, in the fonn of a hand making this sign, is hung fmm the w.iU h 
Cham. Much more c^mrii.m is tku of ths hand in the/yo position -the thumb 
threat between the mdc.x and raidrlk finger of the dosed hanri. This is often marl 
as a small oTimmcnt ami given to a d.ild by its godfather, or it may I* hima fron"the 
watch-dmiu.* forrr “ to make tho sign," is equivalent „f « ^ " 

“ to ridicule,** 


* ThU aejwiit <i( tlW lulijecl— tiu- uae ol " (iharmi ** Gum'txl oh <1... __ 

1.^,1. b, i„ w, 1. ta ..s«„ ™ “i"-" 

213^23*4), 


F,—Horks Kwwjywr^ iNsryrs, 

The employment of boni-s a* tJie sign of a man cumtl with no tm,fnltMul wife is 
widely spread in Eumpe> but nowhete daea it attain the mipurtatiDe it baa iu Portugal 
and iluilejm. The?e the placing of honiB upon the door or house of a married mau 
is cooBidenNl a incest ntrocioua uuniJt riijuriafn In 1751 King JDAepb of 

Pfjttugal f^ed an edict against this practieOj os it rea tilted in freiqaent lireaches 
of thi! jNsaoe between neighboiiis. The preamble seta forth thopt it had beeotne so 
ukrniitigly prevalent that energetic stepe muet. be taken to ^uppre^ it in the interest 
of Ittw and order. .411 oBielnk were orrl-ered to tnke Htringent measiireft to stamp out 
the evil. 

The pmetiee stHl snmves in 31adeini. 1 have aeon a door daubetl with a rmle 
drawing of a nian's head carrying lioms^ and it b the subject of jnnimiemble vuli^r 
jokes. Tlib aecuunt^ partly tor the general relucta noe there is to admit the posaseasion 
of horns kept as amiileta iigaitcit the evil-ey t ConvetHely the same id ea as ingenioiialy 
utilized by some to conceal the actual superatitioue motive ffsr [tosaessuig or 
exhibiting horns either aboard ship or in bouses^ ^Vn example of this ingenuity 
Wfts »oen at Machieo in a bi^t'bniUkr's shod. Withm this^ at sucb a dbtauce and 
jKxsition m b moat eouspicuoua on entering w^hen the duor« are £ung open, b an ox- 
akulJ jj^inted red and bung with lalae Imir. to represent a feacsome Iu>rnetl huinan 
face. Oo a board below is the lectering 

a. MEirs. 

The [ovrer clusst^a of PortogtrcKe when rea^ling generally repeat the words aloud. 
JJow "" y b the usual eontraction for Sao or ^int^ hut Stio also signiHes they ate,*" 
so when a vbitof b uahered into the store and aeea the head and ite legend* he 
repeats aloud the words Sdo ileus ** Mens] as he readsp wondering what 

saint this can poaaibly lie. But hb auditnns shriek with Lnughtcr, fnr to their ean* 
the stranger h saying ** They are mine (iwCp^ the hornft)^ SiuiLibrly we have the case 
ft trendy culated of the shopkeepfu who put up homa ostendbly *^ to tease lib 
eu^t(uuer»p^* but in to tseenre himself against the evil-eye^ 

Tbo numlwT 11 ^ from ita similarity in form to a pair of horns, ia aometimoa held 
to have the same unfavourable itiBuence on marital peace, fn Madeirn it used to 
be eoiisiderod '"not ]>leasEnt ” fot ft married c-ouple to [ivc in 4 i house la^amg thb 
numlatr. So intimate b the asHocbtioi] of horns with tbb ideu of infidelity that 
deadly iriMilt can be adequately conveyed by merely using the cjpithct '"eomo "’ 
to a married moiu It hiuf, in praeticat come tu be eniwidored poeitivoly mdccent 
tfi ime the wonl even in the most innocent fashion in converaation. This curious 
prudery, (u> peculiarly cbumotemtic of the rortugneaft, in carriid to such an eittfeme 
tlint the miiuftter of the Scota Church in Tibuleim once Icist an entire Portuguesie 
family from his congregation through the dbguat ” the felt liecause. in 

giving tt lecture, be happened tti relate an anecdote about a cow^ in which lefenwe 
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wTis made to tts lioms—Hijuito kmwfiDtly lie used the lileml Portiiguefle 

e<]ui.v&lfsnt of lioms, where^is, to bo polito^ h^s should have iiBe<l chijr^ji or 
(antlers or points}. This prmlexy extends even into the tR!ais]iitio!i of the Bible, 
where the shatneful word ''horns'^* in the phrase he bid hold of the hoxm of the 
altar is TCDilored ujuneuiiingly by the words a /orfa = the force, nierely becunae 
iiom in quite uDother senso had been so rendered in a precediu;^ pii&^ge+ 

Conclusion. 

It appears pmbnbb that the eroployment; in ^bideim of honut aii amnists is tmee- 
able in part to the fomier existimce of u devil edt* The faet of gouts' boras being those 
mmt highly valued is purticiibirly significant, for in Miideimti witohcTaft ie¥^nd the 
rcimions of witches (/(uYiortJUs}, whioU take place in certain well-known pliicofl, 
portUiilarty the Catopo Gtonde in the Paal da Her™, are preahled over by the dedl 
(o d^Monio), who tokea nonnally the form of a homed gijiat. That the ainulvt should 
be of a black colour—Hi black bottlci a piceo of coal, or a block^hiuTed goat or sheep— 
is a1^ of importance, seeing that the devil h iisimlly painted bkek. But to go fully 
into this aubjeei would require a review of the w hale of the Ikefuture on deaionotogy 
in Ettiope^ and that cannot be done in tbtr present papcir* 

Much uf the Miateruil for note was abtained through the kindly help of mv 
ftieods Senhor Adolfo Cesar do Norouhn and Seuhor Jam Maris Tdxeirs; thetr 
good oiQces were a nnigic wand in my iavc^stigatioaii. My v^ry gnitefnl tinmks are 
profiered to them. I trust Madeira will recognise before long^ In on appropriate 
manner^ the great scienlLfic attajnments of Senhor de Nomiilia. 


EXPLAXAtlOX OF FLATEA XXV AXll XXVL 
Plot XXV. 

Fhr, li, Aft vttd m flildiig-tioat sd M*di)cq ih[;wir 4 C« |uiir of tied to lIi& oft 

IU) ihfl deck U a wk^kfir hiiiikrt lor ihn of Uve boiL 

Fig, g. Homi imd belhi hflJaO|iiiie to a ^hinc-boiit of Uamti ite 

PLath XXVJ 

Fig. L A hwnid iiMiiioMile Ggnfte on lUe 4^ llw Sfpium, » lores «fe t^mm o£ 

MAchko. 

Fl^ 1 A horn emulpl Iwlcmpatf to a edOiinjc-tmt iA CWiLcttl t a puj- gOdt-homt abewSp 
oA-boiTH Jwlow. 

Fig. 3, Ox ikull and UorD» nsUni on top uf a stick to a imvir-jMUiito pilob. 

{iltf p^Uoffnjtk* hff Hoi-miiA 

Text-figurt-!. fK-hfMTiJi skaeil to proUel fkhingdine# kg^iiuit liyfr ntW-nfu^ FuncbaL (Cn ttw 
foregioRod k lui pntv, « ilcrp^Hw fuih caught Ui sbaiicknc* do Uosa uroum! 

Madiim.) 


/dHfTui t>fik£ Aitihrapoto^ical liutUutf^ Phti XXT, 




HO^S Uf MADEIEAN iJUFEKMlTIOS:. 


Atrrfi^u nr A wACiiici^t flimwiiiti * »‘Aia 

or noAt-iionsiA osf this cavsuj>. 2.—a « a*ia hr tjimm iioAt wmi hornh aw« hku^ 

OJf til* rtiU¥ ^AJ^RLLO. 
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J^vrnot ^ AiUkr^ipaltigiiiat IntiiiuU, Vot. LV^ 1025, Pltti* XXTis. 



Ftd. l.^A. utiKseo MAairi^finrs tititrusL oif Tits giiAsm or ths ^nrr?5or ^ pascu de 

t^ABBIBOA or HACHIEO. 
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OASCVAL, HAPSlhA. 
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FURTHER DlSCOVERfEjJ OF EAKIA" CHELI.EAK FLINT IMPLEilENTS 
IN THE CROMER FOREST BED t)F NORFOLK. 

[WiTti Platbs XX V’!! asb XXVIlL] 

By J. Rkiij MoiB. 

Ftn,W)xnx(» upon tin* disonverica of flint rek'mble to th« Cromer Fore«tr 

Be<l flwumuliitions of Norfolk, the Tnisltitu of Hie Percy Sliide® Memorial Fund 
yen' generously pnividml fiunls for the fiirther esuminiition of thesw deposit. As 
will be renieiobemd, there was difscovered ujion th« foradiore, exposed at low water 
at Cromer, a largo senes of ochreoira artefatts of a remarkable chameteT, whicbr 
while not actiwUy found in sit it in any deposit, waa. from the whole circmnfltancto 
of the ease, referretl by me to the fowi’rmost hotizion of the Forest-Bed (1}. 

ft wa^ howrt-er, obviously nwi-ssaiy to endeavour to osecrtaln by digging it 
similar ocbrcoiis flints occrurred in pbee in some deposit beneath the beanh, betweeay 
the foreshore and the clifls, at the site whore thU discovery wa» made. Such 
excavatbiui were attempted, but, unfortunately, the completely water-logged eon- 
dition of the sand ajid shingle fomiing the beach waa such as to render impossible 
liny <liggiug in a downward direction, and the work bed to be abandoned. Thus, 
so far as the t?romer site is concerned, it wtU be malizeil that no ochmouis sjje^ena 
have, up to the present, been found sctualty in place in a geological deposit, but 
the research carried out this year at East Rimtoii, situated about two miles westward 
of Cromer, ha*, without much question, established the fact of the occurrence of Early 
CbfiUcoii implements in mt» in a bed resting ujKUi the chalk at the base of the cliff 
at this spot, ami has made it in the highest degree probable that the stmilaz impleniunU 
found at Cromer were derived, originally, from the same geological horizon. It ia 
now mV ptirpose to give a deficription of the position of the East Runton site, to 
attempt to arrivi* at a decision a* to the gwdogicut and cultural nge of the bed exposed 
there njion the foreshore, and to describe and iliustrate certain spocunens of flint 
implementii found in this depoait, and of some others lying in close proximity to it. 
Further, «n illUHtmted account will be given of some newly discovered implementa 
Iroiii the foreshore sites at Cromer and at Sheriiigbain. 

1. Tub PosmoN or Tut East RirNTux Sits. 

The area at East Runton which Its* been under examination is situated about 
4(X) yards westward of East Runton Gap and l* eapwied, at low water, wtdl beyond 
the scnwanl extension of the beach. The site is approximately opposite to 
Wood Hill, and the most euKtcrly portion of the famous and immense chalk eimtie, 
of glacial origin, that occurs in tlie cliff at East Runton (3). 
voi,. LV. 
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2. TriK Geological ajcd Dultchal Age oe tiik DmisiT miesjlvt ctox the 

FoRE^lllOHE AT EAm* RCJOtJS?* 

The ilepwt at Ea^t llunton m which Early Cli«llcfiii flint impk-zneiitA htive hftm 
found, ip upwutflAof 1 foot to 18 iuchi^ m Uikknt-ea. and while now, owing to marine 
action, is pteacnt in the form of isolated nrcaa of considcmbla ajctent. existeil evidently 
at one tiznc? an tin broken irtratiim over o wide i*tretch of fnmhorv, Tlierc Can 
btT no doubt that thU accumulation, which rests upon the chalk, in the 

clilf section, (o) a deposit rvprtfiL-ntiu^ the Estuarine Gravel (the middle lUvtsioD of 
the Cromer Fon?st-Bed series), as is clearly shown in the Alcmoir of tlie Geological 
Sun'ey fur this part of the coimtiy* (3); (6) the Lada mifalu llwl^ and (c) the imuaetise 
gbrbl iiepo^Jta e^ptised in the cliff nt this apot> The implemeatifemiui bed, whioli is 
composed chiefly of a highly ferruginfiuft and unstratified sand, contains, moatly 
Umurds its surface^ a large number of flifits, mmiy of winch exhibit the well-known 
api>earance of those found in the Stone Bed beneath the Weybourne Cnig, together 
with pieces ul quartss. fragments of Imnc, ancl. verj* rarely, tho»e of shefla. In fact, 
at trst sights the cle[Hisit bears a close resemhlauce to the Siib-Crag Stone Bed. Taatcrial 
Ironi which it undoubteclly c^mtainti, but an exMninatjoa of the flijit iiti[dementa 
found in it leads me to believe that the aecumnlatioa must tw referred to a later 
j)eriE>cl than that of the Sub^^rag Stone Beti, mnnelyp to the eorlieht Cronjcr Forest-' 
Bed St4ige. La the cnqrse of lay umhieologital work I have become familiar with 
the ty|3ea of hunmnly-flahed Bints foimd in the Stone Bed Iwiuyith the Korwich Crag, 
and I have never seen spe^zimajia from tbi« hotiimn of definite EarU^ Baleeolitihie 
Farms I such os occur in the bed at East Runtna. MoreovoTj it is clear that theee 
early hand-axejg are the linmimiit of implement in the latter depuait^ 

and are not merely a typical forms aneh ilh are found in mosft implement-bearing 
beds. 

Thera would appi*ar to ba tittle, if any. Crag present at the East Runton site. 
In the Sections iUuatniting the Oeizlogy of Cromer Cliffs/* published by the Geological 
Siirvey (d), Cnement Reid certainly shows the Crag as underlying the Estnarino 
<tivision of the Forest-Bctl at this spot, but, in the Survey Memoir dealing w ith it, 
he says (p. 15) : It is often difHcult to say w^hethcr an isolated e:xpo&urc ^ould be 
referred to the Cnigi or to the Forest-Ced^ for here they arc both shellv, though the 
Forest-Bed is the more deeidedlv Estuarine/^ 

p* 

Judgibg Inim tlie cviilence flu|i]}li«l hy the BiisU pr^nt m tine b«l under dia- 
eussioD, I regard it aa higbly probable that tlie deposit represents, in part, tlie Stib-Cmg 
Stone Kctl, rearmuged iu Knriy Forest-Bed turues, ^Vith a -view, however, to 
endeavour to get this mattfir more preeiasiy fletUed, [ Bent a sample of the deposit 
TO Mr. I. Double, of Liverpool Univeriaty, whose work upon the detrilal tcinerak 
uODtoinefl iti the Pliocene and Pleistocene depodtn of Eaut Anglia U well known 
>tr. Double's rescniehcfl hove been carried out. with the object of differentiating, by 
means of uiicmecopical and other methods, between the varioiw main diyisions of 
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Fhht /wi/rfrwufwtf ffi Cromer qJ Norfolk. 

the above-mejuioned bi^i atid the following is the report he ha^ been ao good aa to 
eend me upon the East Etmton aample. 

Report on the Samide of Moterhifrom EaM RunUm f€!oeiv^from J. Reid E^q* 
The aample ennfliats of u rather coarse reddiBh-brown sand, which contama 
broken Hintsof which are partly decayed. Cafits of shells, and some few 
small lihell fragnnmta, are also present. Prom its general appearance and position at 
East Runton it would appear to Ixr either the Weyboitrae Crag, or the Estuariiio 
Series of the Cromer Forest-Bed* The material was boiled with hyrlrDthlorio acid 
ao that the mmetails pnes^t m^kt be afterwards identified- During this some few 
constituents may have dissolved. The heavier midorBis were then separated with 
btuinufonuT and examined- Those recogmJsed were—garnet (?)» anatasCr rutile, 
zircon, tounnaline (blue and brownish-gteenj^ ilmenitet andalusitOp staurolitoi cliloritOi 
cpidote. bom blende, miisco\-ite, sphotie. hj-anite. 

" These occur chiefly as bmken fragments, only zireaiu toummlme, and mtile 
showing any approach to their proper crystaUiiie form. The writer has estimated 
the relative abundance of the detrital mmerals in the various members of the I'lioccnc 
deposits of East ^Vnglia* and a comparison with those that characterke the W eyhoiirne 
Crag, and the Cromer Form-Befl. b given below (the figures in the columiis indicate 
the frequency of occurrence of the varions nunerals* as shown in the cxplanatjon 


below the table)* 
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It is c^vident that in any given sample of a sedinient the rarer niinerols may 
well he absent^ apatite and anataso. But the abundant speeice shonld not 
Vary so much* Muscovite is not ptesioi in the sample as commonly as it usually is 
in the Pliocene. On the w'hole, however, the t^ble shows a striking leoemblanco 
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m tie heavier detriial mmemls. Tie lighter constituoafcs idl these consist very 
largely of i]uiirt3c, ^ti mmt* felspar. Coliinms 2 and S show how closely the two 
formations resemble each other in mineral composition. and it appeam to Ije impossible 
to difierentiate them by petroi»gieal means, and m far as this examtnaciem goes tie 
sample nioy have come from either, or may he an admixture of t>oth. Those who 
know the field eonditiocia that exist in the area will reaflily admit the latter piissribilily.’* 

It vnll be noticed that this report, though of great value and interestp docs not 
affonl an answer to the enquiry ns ici the exaci geologieal age of the East Riinton 
deposit. As has already been mentioned, this bed contains some splinters of bone, 
very similar in appearance and in fiwilization, to the larger epecimens occurring in 
the Estuarine Gravel which, at some places, near the seaward extension of the heaeh 
at East iiuutoii. rests Imniediaiely upon the accurDulatlon uiiiler ili^siaaiotu Tlinae 
facta lead me to regard it m highly probable that the lowermost bed La closely con¬ 
noted writh that overlying ojid to relegate the implDment^^ in the former dopoHdt 
to the lieginnliig of Forest-Bed times. 

Aa the researches I have caitrieil ont at East Him ton have not, mifortoiiattly* 
resulted in the discovery of any ideatiSahle ninmnLiilian bones, I a^Iceti Mr^ Savin, 
the weU-ktLOwn palfeontologist of Cromer* if he w'ould be so good aa to supply me 
with an np-to-ifate list of such remains found at thk spot. The following h the 
report he has very kindly sent me : — 


Li^t of HatTtmntift (ind. Cridorob Birds, and Fiakt^found at EosI Rnnfou 
in tht Wetfioamt' Cra§ and 

This list contains the uame^ nf nil the vertehtates thut^ ^ far as 1 know, have 
up to the present, Ijoen found at East Huntoii. The Fnrisrt-Bcf! and Weyfomrae 
Crag are mixed together, ant) it is impossible in some eases to say from which depcirit 
a fctssil conies, but one may take it that the cetoceii and ffali reniains hefoag +0 the 
WeyboirriM]! Crag. Few fossils arc found in the baBeuient bed of large flinta diriwtly 
resting on the chalk. 1 liav^e iiccasionally found splintera of bone in the fcirtner 
depctsit, but nothing whole. The fads (above the Biutemeut Bed) consist of 0 hard 
top crust highly impregnated with iron, which, when broken tiirougli by the action 
of the sea, exjio^ea a very mixcfl depoait, eoiuprising peaty cky, atid gravel, and i^nd, 
the fatter sometimes crowdefl with aea’shclfa. It is in this deposit that most of the 
following remains have been found :— 


,, cmtifiiaj, 
Rhinoreroa 

Bippopotatn lu a lapfi f 


Mammalia. 

latifroni^ 
Cmais rfapAuji 

r/iirn^nriw. 


TV 

sactHi'i, 
it itirnoni*. 
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Mtiinii. 

Machemdwt fip. 
HyfBna crocut^t. 
Lulta vutgofis- 


HHtuniaiia— 

Phocn sp. 

cuin&ri. 

Caxtcf europam^. 
pticidenir 


Mimomys nmetoni. 

mfcrpjinfitts. 

„ reiii. 


{C^UiCHa..) 

Dtlphinaptftm tttims. Pkijader maerQCtphabf$. 


Birds. 


jJjJJMf Bp* 


fttwi hath. 

Flrttox woodMfdu 
P{dheh{ji4 pailitchiun. 


Fifth efl. 

Thi^nnus thynnus^ 
AciprH^ sp. 
ilnstdui CoittJf. 


Cadwr morrhm- 

,, pseudoi(iteJtn a*. 


Then? cannot be juiy doubt that the temaina of land inamiffLflls mentioned in 
the above list correspond very closely with those fotincl with what haa been termed 
the pre-Cbdleaji indmrtry of Western Europe. PerBOjially I regard the Urm pr^ 
Cliellttui as nehuloas and imflatbbctory, as it may refer to any seri® of flaked 
flints older tbnft the Chellean. In fmnff the iemi Earlif ChtSmn in referenee to a 
prehistoric ^tage ofindmtrg, I mean one in whieh definite, thtyugh rot^hhj-made. Aond- 
oxee, dm fly fore^hadowittg the later CAeUean spreimm*^ art the dominant type, and 
it ta ahmidantly dear that tliij^ is the case in the Cromor milustiy. It would appear 
pnihable thst. as 1 have stated in my former papem deahag with the Cromer dts- 
livery (5), the Early Chcllcain people, during their sojourn in the widep shallow 
vaitey, occupied hy a northem-flowiug ejctenftion of the present River llhinCp in which 
the Forest-Bed deposits were laid down, came upon various areas of Stotie Bcfl flint, 
expowd hy the denudation of the overlying Cragp and proceeded to utilke this brat* 
«InAB ni literal for imptement makiog. 

The impIementifeToufl lied exposed u{)on the fonaliDre at East Hunton ia unques* 
tkiTwhl^ in «lM, and representa the basal deposit upon the chalk that underliea the cUfb 
at this spot. Plate XXVII shows the deiKwit vHh a aiaall pick in front of it, rearing 
upi>u the eliulk, and the photograph leprodnced as Plate XXV III, shows the cliff 
iip[M)site to the foreshore where my excavations have been canietl out, and exhibita 
one of the most lemarkable glacial flections on the Norfolk coast. The bane of the 
cliff b hidden by talus, but the inmenae ebalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, 
can be clearly seen. At the ioft-band side of the photograph the beds above this 
chalk ettatic show an oitiaordinaTy amotial of contortion, gravel, sand, and clay 
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bobip tM'istcd nnrf mixf^ toj^ether in gte&l cunfu&ioti, but, on the dgM-hanil niiie 
of the phatogmpli, the bods liriniediatelj Above the dhalk eitntie do not ciihibit 
clistorhazice. An exanunatioti of ihe^o strata appears to Jetuonstrate that they 
represent the beds irhiirh nart normally upon the eludk in this areiip hot wkieb have 
been carried alon^ on the tojj of the huge mass of moved chalk, and mow rest abox’^e 
a similar series of strata of the same age in ^ii, bobw them. The photogmph clwirly 
shows the basemeut bwl lying upon the surface of the chalk erratic, and, overlying 
thii* basement bed are stmta compirseti of (n) stmtifiod sandp and (6} jwbbly gravel 
whichp without mach doubt, are the lowermost ineinbon# of the Forest-Bed in this 
region. Above tbeae strata the bt-ds arc violently contort^Ki, and it ia sup[io»ed thiil 
the former owe their partial prceervation to having been, in ail probabilityj frozen 
hard when they were transported by the iCe which laid ilciwn the Contorted Drift of 
Xorfolk. In Fig, 1 is reproduced a diagrammatic secricin of the bods alcove the 
chalky and forming the cliff at Kost Ruutoa. These deposits in upward successtfui 
are 

(1) Basement Bed. with Early Chell«an hond-aJEes to 13 tnebes, 

(2) Eatuarme Forest-Bed* with Early Chdleon mammalian fauna to 3 feet. 

(3) Lefla BcnI to 14) feet loot, at present i rfsibieb 

(4) Boulder Cky to ti feet* 

(5) Chalk erratic, with lines of flints in place, to feet, 

(G) Basement Bed to 2 feet* 

(7) TeUow Sand stratified to 8 feet. 

(3) Pebbly gravel to fi feet. 

(9) Bkck loamy day to 5 feet. 

flO) Tumultuous deposit of clay, sand, graved and chalk erratics to 3ft feet. 

(11) Snrbce soil to 2 feofc* 

Thus, the Early Chelleaii impkmeutd and mammalian remains of East Runton 
are seen to occur at the base of the Forest-Bed strata at this spot, and to be overhiid 
by the />da mtffiUn Bwl. and the Contorted thrift, utiata which ore^ appmsdniatelv, 
9G feet in total thickness. The implenienta in the lins^d layer may perhaps be coitc- 
Lited with those of Early fTielleon age found upon the Continent of Europe (6). and 
the implcmcutiferoug horizon at Bast Runton is probably equivalent in ago to the 
Moiier Sands at Heidelberg in Germany, where the famous human lower jaw-bnne 
was diiM^overad (7), 

Aa fw?t forth in some of my recent papers (S). I regard the glfLckl dep^sit^ uf 
the Norfolk coast a?? referable to the Ghtial FpofA is/ Ewtt and, us 

tlieaie depc^ita overlie the Early CheUean implemcota at East. Runton, it Ss dear that 
this cultural stnge must h& placed in the First Inter^glacial period t>f the Kaatem 
cunntiea. 

It has been* and still is, the custom of miy&l ETigltsh gfwlogiHta with, imw^ev^r 

at least ow notahk ejtwirtioa, PHift!i.^r W. J. Solliw, F.R,S. (ft), ta com'lnttf thtf 
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an 


appemiotit limit of the Pliocene deposits of iliia country with the uppermost stratum 
of the Ctuinet Forest-Bed. ntid. while the name* we ^ivc to any geological formatioiw 
are not of ateolutely viud importance, yet it Women rery confmiingp when deaiing 
a’ith mniiv Continental geolop^ts and archaeologist i to speak of the Cromer Forest 
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Bed. with its cojitemed impletnCJits, M of Pliowum date, wh«B they relcipite it to 
the suMwdingPleiatoccnc Epoch. PersonaUy, I am of opinion that it would be more 
reasonable and convenient, because of the definite " breah ’* in the fcwsil evidence 
between the ComlJino and the Bed i'mg, the former having been laid down in n 
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WAfjJi Bcu, iftJiiic the lutter was tiepcMited. in of wliitih th** tempefutute was 

bcc<,niitig pmcTcssively rolijrr, to t«gani the Red t’rag. (hotyk mtt ita underttfi^g. and 
dulinct, iletritu^ bed, ttkifh vawtd remain in (he Pliaeient, as marktog the lowermost 
IhsI of the Knglbh Plebctocene. This muaiLH ilmt the Xorwirh f’rag. And the t'tomer 
Fomst -Rcd, &c,, would be rdegsted to the ITeistoceiie, and I propaie to $o regatil 
these ikposits in the future (ID), 

Kaviog flenlt with the qiiestiou of the geological age of the deposit resting upon 
the fihulk. and expos«?d at low water ut Raid Rimton, 1 now wish to gU*efloine account 
of bow this lied was investigatwi, and of the sjiecimeM it cootains, .\8 I have 
mentioned above, the Kiwt Runton beil u expotMwl upon tJie foreshoie, bcvood the 
seaward extension of the lieach, and we wore thus able oply to examine it when 
the riile was out. The method of this oxaminatiuu, which waa carried out chiefly 
by my trainee] excavator, .Tohii Baxter, was first to remove the adlierent seaweed, 
and to then break up the bevl by ntcans of small picks. It was ihos jmssible to nee 
exactly wLat the deposit contained, and to be (jnite sure that the specimens tccovercd 
were without que.itif>n in #r|»f, IjtUTCiundiiig the se\^ra1 exposiirts of the Runton 
B«J (PI. XXVU) are to be seen extensive areas of flinta lying upon the chalk, and 
thesr are obrituialy of the same kind, and the mode of their occurnmee is precise]v 
Binokr, to thoee forming the wcU-bmwn dint " spread ” nt L'romer. The flake- 
Bcnrs upon the specimens from Imtli sites are imdoubteilly of the closest siniilaritv. 
while the coloum of these fiske wars. mahogany, ochreoiia, h|uv, and ahiny block, 
ate ako in every way foiiqianihlc. Fuither, an examination of these lowe Hints 
lioth at Cromer and nt blast Runton. deiuonatiat<» (a) that they bear no resemblance 
to the majority of flints found in the glacial «r other bc<k overlying the Forestalled ; 
ami (b) that many of theni imve attached to j«>ttioiia of their surfaces, and lodged in 
their interstices, the remains of the fcrnigiuous deposit, present ui»on the furoskorc. 
and in which they were, ivitliont <b.ubT, at one time embwided. Apart from nnv 
other evidence, thotefore. it becomes necessary to postulate the lomjcr cxiateiice, 
at this,, two places, of some sandy deposit very rich in salts of iron, which has been 
broken tip by marine action, anti of which the heavier insoluble resiilm- of flints 
and other specimens, alone reuiaiits intact, lu thw ivgard, it is of interest to note 
tliat ckaw) to the llmtdiea u|»ott the Cronief forcahore, there exists a small rxiioHiife. 
IB «>», up.m the chalk, which contains few flints, but is of a very ft^rtiginous sandy 
nature, ll appeals to represent the lower portion of the dep.>tdt at Fd«t Runton, 
which does not contain » many stones as the upper part. A number of the ochreou^ 
Aims from Ommer have the remains of a similar ferruginous dep»it attachtnl to 
portioiw of their surfaces. At Hast Runton, fortiuiately. the complete b<vi is repre 
sented, and the investigation* carried out Imve entaliiiahed, finally, the fa« that 
liinl.- in every way comparable with those lying loose npon the cludk, and in elosc 
contiguity to the exfHwures of the deposit, actoally occur m n>ti in it. From this 
accumulation lm%-e been recovered speeiinciis exhibiting, ii{Km their flake scam, the 
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shiny, black, “black-loaded" surface, and also others showing mahogany, 
ocbieoiis, and blue patination. It is of interest to note that these vaTying 
colours, which must have been inipcsed upon the flinta before their orrivol in 
the deposit where tlicy are now fouutl, have not, in ninny cases, lieen permanently 
stained hy the long contact of the femiginous material summnding them, 
Tliis is notably the case with the “ hlack-leaded ” specimens, which, judging 
from the ronditioii of the majority of flinta found embedded in peat, acquired 
their peculiar colomtion by contact with this substance, which wc know, by 
the occurrence of tins laiwer Freabwater Itcd, was present in ftarly Forcst-Bed 
times. The surfaces of tlicse specimens how remainwl quite unaffected by 
the ferruginouii niaterinl surrouadiug them. and. when washed, exhibit the 
unchanged block-leaded appeaiance with whieb iboHe of w who eolleet fimto 
upon the Cromer coast are «o faniiliar. As will be shown later, the East ttuatoii 
deposit contains definite Early Chdlean hand-asea, but the flakes found are by no 
means so numerous as those rocoveced ot Cromer. Thb, however, did imt surprise 
ine, as an oxaniination of the Imwe flJnta upon the foreshore, which give an almost 
exact representation of the stones contained in the bed, liad shown that flakes were 
not over mimeions at the Ea-st Runtou site. The manner in which a flint “ spread.” 
anch os ocenm at tYomer, is formed can be studied at I-kist RimUm. and there cannot 
remain any further doubt that the great majority of the loose spccimcHS have originally 
been embeddeil in a deposit resting upon the chalk at the base of the Cromer Forest- 
Bed strata, and may lie pot in evidence with as much conJidence os those flints actually 
found in aifn. 

It would appear from a study of several cpccimeos found at East Runtoii that 
exjmsure to the sea and atmlight baa tJie effect of " drawing " tho mahogany colour 
of many of the flaked flints so exposed, and of producing upon them a deRnite yellow, 
ochreoga coloration. Thus it is possible that the tichrcoiu fUiita found at Cromer 
were at one time much darker in colour than they are at the present time. Many of 
the specimens found at East Runton, both in stl« and otherwise, have marked stria- 
tions, but few incipient cones of pervusaion, u|ion thdr aurfacea, and indicate, probably, 
the subjection of the flints to the effects of ahote-ice. 

Tlmtigh the boisal bed resting upon the chalk at East Runton represeuta, in my 
opiniou. the JowennoBt etratum of the Forest-Bed at this spot, I do not wish it to 
be assumed that 1 hold the view that all tliC other oiposurca of a similar deposit, 
whkih also rests upon the chalk, at various places on the Cromer Ctoast, are neccssariiy 
of the Hams age as the East Runtun aecumulaticai. Some of these exposures may 
rejiresent the Stone BsnI bt^neath the Weyhoume Crag, but » lot of work remains 
to be done ui»on these various baaol Stone Beds which, from my researches, t know 
to i] i ffer greatly, »o fa r os thdr conteiita nte concerned, in t Efferent localities. Anntlier 
nmttcr which calla for ottcnlion is the close association, in time, of the Xorwreh and 
WeyV»ourno ('rags, with the oldest Cromer Fortart-Bcd dcjioaitii. 
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Atr. Ciisment Held in dealing vcitli this matter BUte»(ll). “ Fn^ra the dalails 
uln-mly givm it in dear that the Cromer Forest^Bcd lies above the Weybourne Cwg, 
hot from the correspondence of tlie fossils, as faros they are compamble. the tao 
deposits apfiear to }» clonely allied> In the I-Lstuarino dUdsioii of the * Foreat'lktl' 
a 0 find luimeiouB disracteristie Gmg species, and the tnarine moUiiM-a agree so exact ly 
^th those of the Ueyhounu: (.‘rag that evidctitly there was not a sufficieni lapse of 
time hetween thorn to allow of any uoticeahle chaiigu in the fauna "; and again (12), 
" On ottempting to eflmjwrc the fossils of the (>omer Forest-Bed with those of the 
underlying {hag. wc meet with considemble difficulty. In the one cmo we are dealing 
mainly with a knd fauna and flora, in the other, with little but marine mohusi a. 
Tbia has often led geologUta to think that a considemble break occure between tbew 
divisions, (or at first sight the species living daring the two periods seem to have been 
(initc dtflcreut . , , WTn-n examined more cloudy, and With the advantage of 

the greater mnoiiDt of positive evalence now availabie, the Xorwkh Crag and tho 
torest-Bed ore found to be intimately allied. They are eu closely connected, that 
they can onlj' be separated as slightly difl^erent horirons in the same period." 

So far as the ardueological evidence is concerned. I have no doubt that the flint 
implements found beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk ore closely related, though not 
by aoy means ptiidsdy the Eaine, aa those occurring in the Norwich Stone lied, and 
that these latter apedmeim lead on. as it were, to those found in the lowermost luyem 
of the Cromer Forest-Bed. Thus this evidence goes to show that there was no great 
break III time between these various beds, and points in fact to n slow, tbongh 
continuous, depositton of a succession of implemeutiferons strata such as we know 
occurred in later times. 


3. A DEScBiPTtox OP TttE Flixt iMPLEsiEsra rorsxi at the Base of tiik 
Ceomer Forest-Beo at East Ruston. 

During the rcseareh carried out at East Runtou n conaiderahle number of 
humaaly-fbkftl flint* were recovered, which have enabled me to ascertain the inannef 
m which the Early ChelJean people mode their various implements, ft is not, 
courte poBnibJe, m this paper, to illustrate and describe all the tvpe* of artefacts 
found, and 1 pro|HJ8e. therefore, to coniine my remarks, chiefly, to the definite hand 
axes, 0t coups dejxnng. of Early Chefleau age which are, without dmibt,tliedofiimant 
form in the East Rimton deposit , lloreover, it would «em to be of some importance 
to eatahlfaii the occarrcnce of this well-known type of implement at the base of the 
Forest-Bed resting at. approximately, mean sw-lcvel, on the Norfolk coast, and so, 
with tire exception of drecrlbing a typical scraper, and a point of the Early 

Chellean industry, the band-axe* will alone b« dealt with here. 

It is a vridely held beUef among arohuHili^sto and others, that all, or ncarlv all 
the baad-axre of CheUean aud Early Aehoulean age were maile from the oiitimi 
core of tho flint nodule, and not from flakes. The close examination, however 
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tliftt 1 have be^D able to make of large nambcra of these 5|)cciriieiis ill the juiet, hucj 
before iBV leseafchw at Cromer were tx^iui. made me doubtful of tbe truth of this 
assertion. The result of mjF work on the JTorfolk roost, and the abovCr-tneiitioiied 
eiomination of Clielleari ond Early jVeheiilcon implemente, has now coDviDced me 
that it was oaly compamti\*ely rarely that theiiu apecinicJia were made from the 
i>or® of tJie flint aodule, and that the voat majority were fomied from thick flakes 
or “ chimfca," struck, iiBiuilly, from previously prepared blocks of flint, Irapleniejits 
made in this mnnoet exhibit, generally, one flaked surface that Is more or less* flat, 
while the other is more Or less gabled, or convex. If auch speeimciis arc examined 
it will usually be apparent that the convex surface is formed, in part, of heavily 
tnmcatc<l, or incomplete, flake-sciirs, the original point of impoct responsible for 
the removal of which must have been some little distoiice away from the existing 
boundariva of the atone, und could not, in fact, have been struck off the flint when of 
its present :dze. Further, an examinutiou of the moi* or loss flat surface of the 
implements will demonstiate clearly that they have been made from thick flakes, 
because sometimes this surface is formed of oue large arc* of fracture with cone of 
percugaion. and such a condition of affjirre removes any possible doubt as to the 
manner in which these spis'imeJis were made. In many eases, however, the ancient flint 
flu h er wafl not. for. to me, some quite uukiiown reason, content tti leave his implement 
with one surface showing a plain area of fraetute. but proceed«! to remove, by blows 
delivered ou either side of this surface, flakes, the fluke'seum of which now' cover most 
of it. But even with ouch spwinifus it is possible in moat cases, to discern upon this 
more or less flat surface, some small portion of the original flitke*war resulting from 
the detachment of the chunk of fiiut from the parent block, und by such rect^itiou 
to be sure, of the manner in which the implement was formed. 

In the following table 1 give the results of tlio examination f have carried out 
of 261 implements, ranging iu tyite from the Ehitly ClicHeau to the Acheulean, con¬ 
tained in my own collection, and in that housed in the Museum at Epswich. 

In compiling this tabic I was at pains to put any specimen about which there 
might he any objretiou aa to my interpretation of the tnaimcr in which it W'us nuide, 
into the column marked donhtfid,’* but, though I have done this in order to be 
on the safe side, I lutve not tnymdf much doubt that the groat majority of the 
implements thus classitied were not made from the actual core of the flint nodule. 
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In thtJ ca«c of tbe abovt BfHJcimiMis Uii^ coutlttBianB aa to the maontir of their 
manufacture were Arrived at hj an csancbiimdoD of the fluke-iuraru upop thch surfac^ss. 
The accumey of this dLvgrioab h greatly strengthened by the discoveries fit Cmmer 
and at East Rimton. where not otily the implunleiit^ themselves show the above- 
mentioned cbaracteristicA^ but Tvhere some of the prepaR'd cores from which the 
tldck linkesi were struckp have been recovered- So far os my knowledge extetids^ 
such corea liavo not before lieen found in association with Early (Jhellean implementji, 
and their oeewrenee in Norfolk shows deariy tint the manner of detaching dake- 
implementa fratu prepared nuclei, such as reucheil its greatest jjcrfcction in Muua- 
terian-pahnaUthic times, wna already a well recogni^d method of iuiplejiient-iEiakiiig 
in the remote period of the Cromer Forest-Bed p as it was also, to a limited e^rtent, 
even in pre-Rcd Crag days {13}. 

In Fig- 2 1 illustmte the sectional views of each of the hand-axes described in 
tbiis paper, together with one (Fig. 15) from the lower gravel at thii well-known 
Fakeolitliic site uf Warren Hill.Sufiolk. An exumumtion of this Illustration (Fig. 2) 
will show that, with the exception of two specimens {Figs. S and 11), nU the implements 
exhibit a more or less fiat base^ which represwmta the iractuxe'auriace produced when 
the chunk of flint was struck off the prepared core. The Early CheUean industry of 
Cromer, and of tkist Run ton, contains^ os I have stated^ examples of iniptcments 
other than hsnd-axeSp and these former specimens have obviously been made, in 
most from fiakes which show lniiicate<] flake-scars on one of their surfaces. 

Most of the specimens found at Cremcr. and at East Runton, exhibit a peculiar 
wearing away of their ridges and oiiUtancliiig portions whicib, at fiiut sight, might he 
attributed solely to nttrition- There woidd not eceni mucfi doubt that this kind of 
wear^ which is lurtdy mot with, so far as I know, to such an extent^ upon iniplemeutfl 
found io river gravels, has bean set going in the first place by some aingunt of knocking 
about received by the specimens before their arrival in the FiOst Runton bed- But. 
from a study of n large number of flintH found in mdi m this deposit, I conclude that 
this breaking dawti uf the ridges iLn[l outstanding portions, has been ateelerate<i by 
some solvent pn^nt in the depoait, which has attacked anil gradually Tt*moTcd the 
alreally weakened areas of the ports of the flints I have tncntiozierL A similar 
curious eonditiou of wear Iiaa been notified in Uinta from bf^iieath the Etd, jind the 
Norwich Cmgs (Hi¬ 
lt is to be remarked that niuny more ochreous spccjnien.'t occur at the f.-tomer 
site than at East Eiinton. where the “ bluck-kaded " variety b the mure niunurous. 
[ am at present of opinioD that these tw^o vnrieties? of flint implemeuts. though coming 
from the same geological borixon, are nevertheless difTcrent from each other, and 
are probably to be refeiTed to two slightly different periods. So far, I have not 
found any specimen of either the ochreduB, or (he " hUck-leadetj " kind, whlchp bv 
it* liaving Iieeu re^woTked^ would show which of the two colors rioas must lake 
precedence in antiquity, but the ungle of the edge-flfsking of the two aerie* has Ijeen 
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rtiessureii and sliows tbat^ so far thjB ckaniettiifitic 13 there ia o diHerence 

betireen them. 
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t?MfortiiDutcly* flakes in the'' black-leadeiJ ’’ mdustry are by np meftita tiumwjus, 
but this ia Hot the case with the oehtwuft ’mriety found at CfotneTt and meaatinementa 
of twenty-five of these show the average fraetuEe-angle to be 127-8* and the average 
wing-angle I have now fonad eighteen Early Chelkan hnnd-axeH of varying 
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ilegrectt ol " qiiulitjin fomi And flitldng in situ in tlie Eaat Eunton deposit, l«u it 
will bo rocognixed tliut the hirge spread» *' of flints in close usscKriatbn with the 
exposure of this bwl upon the foreshore, nlford a much better chnneo of fiudiag a higger 
number of g«K)d specimens than is nflordetl by the slow process of exca^^tion. 

The Early Cheileait hnocl'axes from the Ctoiuer Forest-Bed nfe very homogeneous 
in cliuiocter so far as the flahe-scars they exhibit and the umuacr of their maDufac- 
turv* are concemetl, aa the following description of twcU’c selected apecimeiia will show. 
All these hand-axes apjiear to be adapted for use in the band, and were apparently 
oof halted. The term *' upper surface ” in the text, refer* to the surface illustrated. 

Fig, :j.—This specimen was foimd by Mr, A. 8. Baines upon the foreahore-stto 
at Cfomer. and lodged in it« intemtices are to lx: seen the remauia of the ferraginous 
deposit in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits upon its flaked 
sorbees n very glossy black culoratiou, and carries a numlwr of wrathcred-out 
atriie, but few incipient cones of peicussiiin. The ridges and outstanding portions 
of the spcciuien show a considerahlu amount of the {wculiai breaking dowTi to which 
atteatioo has been drawn in this paper. The upper surface of the fliiir is of a convex 
form, and is covered hy large flake-scars. On the right-hand side of the spccjinim 
is a large and wefl-formod cone id [lercusabn (Fig. 3) nhowing wht-rc an attempt 
woB made to deUch a thick Bake, or “ chunk/' such as those froni wliich sn many of 
the Early Chcllcan Implcmeats of the Cromer const were made. This spedmen. then, 
may be reg&nled os a prepared core. The under surface shows a goijd deal of rough 
flaking, and exhibits one or two small patches ol h)nckiah-gre,v cortex. The flaking 
ol the flint except for one or two insignificant flake-scam is all of one period. 

Fig. -l.^Tk[s specimen was found by me niton the foreshore-sita at Enut. Hmiton. 
and lodged in its Jnteiatiees are to b« seen the remains of the ferruguious deposit 
in which the flint was, at one time, embedded. It exhibits, upon its flaked surfaces, 
a very glossy black coloration, and carcica some weathered-out atrim, but few incipient 
cones of percussion. The ridges and outstanding portions of the implement are 
slightly broken down. The specimen has a thick butt upon which s patch of cortex 
is observable, and its upper surface conies two heavily truncated flake-scars fshowing 
tlittl the piece of flint was struck off a preiwred core), aud is of u markedlv gsblcil 
form. Tills form lias been attained by the rimioval of flakes by blows, noe of which 
has given rise to a prominent cone of percussion, delivered upon either side of the 
central ridge, ond upon the more or less flat under surface. This surface is formed 
by A number of flake-scare, and tbo implement Ahows defuiitc «ig us of use both at the 
point, and on the right-hand side. The flake-scare of the specimen are all of one 
period. 

Fig. 5.—This spcctroen was finind by Mr. J. E, Sainty upon the foreshore-site 
at Cromer, and lodged in ita interstices are to be seen the remains of the ferruginous 
deposit in which tho flint was, at one time, embmlded. ft exhibit, upon its flaked 
vurfacos, a purplish-black eolorntion, which in places is verj* glossy, and carries 
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adiiiti vL-euthc^rect-<»ut atiiffi, but kw indpi^iit at pi^it uMiau. Tbe ridg^ anid 

oatfitiuiilbg portions of tbe impEi!in^t nro considerably broken do>m. The left- 
tiAml side, and the butt of the specimen, are thick, and csdubit patcbea of a btaeldah^ 
grey cortex. Tbe. upper surface ca rrbfi some heavily truncated ftake-scars (iadicating 
that the piece of flint w»a struck off s pcepariHl and is of a markedly convex 
form. The pn^nt outline of tbe specinuin has been iittained by flake-remodng 
blows ui>on tbe ujij>cr portion of the thick left-hand side, and upon the more or 
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flat under surface. This ftnrUcc U formed of tlio plain area of fractuie product 
when the ** chank wua detached from the parent flintr and the implement shows 
extensive signs of use on the TightrhAiid side. All the flaking of the specimen^ with 
the e.Yception of one or two negligible flnbMcaWy is of one period. 

Fig. C.—ThLs specimen was found by John Baxter (excavator to J. Reid Moii) 
til Mu in Ihe lic^l resting upon the chalk and expcised cipou the fotfshore at Easl 
Biinton. The Unpldneut exhibits upon ito flaked sarfaces a mahogany coloratioiii 
tuerging to ochreous in places, and carries a number of neathured-out stria&i but few 
VOL. LV, K 
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iacipjtmt €<mc6 of percufifiion, Th<> ridges and outstanding portiofia of the Kpeeimen 
are caiisidemblj bmken down. Tho implemont hia &. thiok, flaked butt, and its 
upper snrlftco is eornposwi of iseveml beax-Sy titmented flake^mra (indientmg that 
tie piece of flint was sltiidk off a |>repared core) and is of a sotuewlmt conves form. 
Tbe present outline of the epecimen kns been attained by ll&ke-reniovuig blows 
dfdivewl, chiefly, upon the more or lesa flat utider surface* This surface ts fonned 
of the plain area of fracture prtRluced wdien the chunk ** was detached from the 
parent flinty and the implement shows signs of nse at the pointy and on the right- 
hHnd aide. Ail the flaking of the specimen is of one period. 
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Fig. T.—This specimen was found by John Baxter fii ttisu in the bed n^tiug 
upon the chalk and exposed ufian the foreabore at East Runton. The implement 
exhibits^ upon its flaked surfaces, a dark chostuui; coforatbii due to a very thm 
deposit of the femiginotiJitnaioriul in which it has been einboilded. This stain, however^ 
is not of a {lermanent nature and the washing to which the flint has been subjected 
has already removed some of it. AVheie this removaL has takeu }>lj 4 ee the surface 
is seen to be of a purplkb-gtef colour, and to cany no gloss. The ridges and out- 
stAnding portioas of the implement are considerably broken down* The specimen 
carrivs some weatho]T<)-out striie, but no incipietii ronea of percussion. The butt 
U thick and flaked, and the upper surface of the tmpleinent is coni]>osei1 of 
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heftvily truncated fl{lkt^'Sca^s that the piec« of f^int waa struck off a pre* 

paned corcjj and exhibits ^ m ked ly convex form. The more or less flat under i^urG^o 
of the specumen is.ntade up of the tetnaiiua of the pmnaej flake-scar pioduced when 
the "chunk,** ffoni whidi theImpSoment is made, was detached from the parent 
flint r itnd by a flake-scar due to a blow delivered upon the lower portion of the narrow 
end ol the implement. This peciiliiirity which is, as it were^ piopbetie of the flake- 
scar produced by the blow in the manuliictum of certain Neolithie axeSt 

baa been observed upon ssvaml of the Earfy Chellean hand-axes from the Norfolk 
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coast and cbewhcre. The impiement fFig. 7) shows consldciahle signs of use at the 
narrow end, and all its fUke-scars are of one period 

Fig. 8*—This specimen was fonml by me upon tho foreshore-site at Cromer, 
and has attached to one tmall portion of its surface the remains of the femiginnus 
deposit in which it was, at one time, embedded. The implement exhibits u}>on its 
flaked surfaces a gluaiy bbehiah-brown cnloratioiii intersp^acd witli patches of 
yellowiah-brown, and one or two weathered-out strimt but no incipient cones of 
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pciQURsion. Tbtf ridges ftad outstanding portioiw of the e}K<.'lm«n nre rorwidembty 
broken down. The itopteraent has a thit-k butt npon which a patch of cortes is 
ohacrvable, and, as another iwtch of this material is present upon -the under surface, 
it appeals that this spechnen was made froto a nodule of flint, and not from n thick 
flake struck off a prepared core. But the fact that the upjicr sorface exhibits heavily 
truncated flake-scars makes it clear that the nodule must have been of a huge size 
before being traiiHfonuerl into an implein^t. The upper surface b of a convex fotiu, 
and is composed of ftake-Bcaw due, chiefly, to blows delivered upon the flstti'r under 
sarfacc. This surface is formed by a number of finke-wais, and the ftaking of the 
.specitneu b ail of one [leriod. 
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Tig. 0.—This npecimen wos found by Mr. ,T. E. Saiiity upn the foreahore-site 
at (Jttnner, and has attached to a jiatch of cortex on the upper surbteCr the leKininij 
of the ferruginous deposit in which it wm, at one time, tmlHiddL'fl. The imptement 
exhitnts, upon its Saked surfaces, a glossy black cobnntion (which, tti pLtcee, merges 
into a dark grey), some weathefcd-nut Etrue. but no bieiptcnt cones ul percussion. 
The ridges and outstanding portions of the speciincn ire lunnewbat broken down. 
The impiciiii-nt has a thick butt, fomed of Sakc'seans. and nn area of gtev cortex. 
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aud the upper surface shuws & h^iavUy tniiicated flake-acar (indicattog that the piece 
o( ilint waa atruck off a prepared oote). The present outline of the Hint is due to 
ffakd-ieniuving blow* delivereil, chiefly, upoa the tDon: or less ffjit under auifacej 
which is «x>mpoit«il of the plum oteo of fracture produced a^hen the ebiink of flmt, 
from which the unpleRient is made, was detached from the parent hlook. The 
imphimeiit ahow)t iihumlant sigiui of use at the pointed end, and on either aide, and 
the ditkiugjwkb the exception of one or two uegiigible ffake^eeare, is all of one period. 
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Fig. li>.— Thisapccimen was fomuJ by nu- u(k>ii the fureabore-siteatKast Hnnton 
anil has, lodged in some of its interstices, the remains of the femiginous deposit in 
which it was at one time embedded. The implement exhifdts, on its Rakeii sttrfaces, 
a piirpluh-brown coloration, which, in places, morges into n dufintte octircous shade, 
such as oeoure so freely upon flints on the fomhnt«>site at Cromer, some few 
weathnretl-cut stri*, but no incipient cones of percussion. The edges ami outotauding 
portioiu of the specimefi are cunHiilerabty broken down (as indicated in F^. 10), 
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The impkineiit has a thkk+ flaked butty and the nppcT »lipw$ ^veral hearilv' 

tnmtated flake-dcarji (iudii atiug that the piwe of flint wan sttuek nfT a pnepari?d core) 
and ajdiibitfl a somewhat cotives: form. The lelt'bond «ige of the specimeij sho^^ 
s reveraed ” S ** ourve wliich^ however^ waa in all probability oot intentiounlly 
prtklucf^h The more or lean flat ttoder surface ia formed of the plain area of fractiiito 
pnxluced whea the flake, from which the itnpkmfiiit h madoy was detached from 
the puTeut block. The implement shown definite aigne of tiao at the pointed eml, 
and the flaking ia all of one period. 

Fig. 11,—This apecbneu wa* foiuid by me upon the foreahore-ftite at Cronier, 
and exhibits upon its flaked surfaces a dark, chestnut-brown coloration^ sotne few 
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weathered-imt stri^p hut no incipient cijnea of percMisaion^ The edges and out¬ 
standing port ions of the implenimt are cons idem bly br-okeu down. The spi^itnea 
ahowa, on the upper surface, one heavily tmncAtiKl Bakv-ttcar (indicating that the 
pjwe of flint was Bttuek off a preparvfl coreb aad h of a eoinewhat convex fom. 
The under surface exhibits a larger and ruonp or Itsr flatp arL4 of fracture |m>duced 
when t he flake, from which the specimen La made, wiss detached from the parent blot^k^ 
oml alBo„ na the left-hand side, two flake-acum and iiu area of blHchenLd cortex. All 
the flaking of the implement is of one period. 

Fig, 12,—This apeeitneu was found by Air. Guy Maynard upon the forediore- 
site^at East Hmitui^ ami exhibits upon tis fbke^i mrhe^ a puiphsh-binwii eolora- 
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tiou, whiob, in plac^, mei^es Into n deiiiute ochieous ahado, iwaiti f^w wenthert!<t>(mt 
etrue, and a number of indpicnt cunes of percitnidiCin. Tbe edgea and out-staiiding 
iKtitboB of the implement are considerably broken dowii^ The spedmen shows, 
upon its upper surface, seversJ headiy truncated flake-acais (Indicating that the 
piece of flint was struck off a prepared core) and is of a nuudcedly convex form. The 
peraent outline of the implement has been attained by flake^remoi'ing blou'a delivered 
upon the more or teas flat under surface, which is composed, chiefly, of the plain area 
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of fracture produced when the fluke, from which the specimen ta nuule, was detached 
from the parent block. Ail the flake-scara of the apevimen are of one period. 

fig, 13,—^Tlds specimen was foimd by John Baxter upon the foreshore'Site at 
lilast Bun ton, and exhibits upon Ha flaked surfaces a marked ochecous coloration, 
interaporsed with ^latchesof purplish-black and a fou'weatheied-outstiiiB and incipient 
cones of peicuusion. The edges and outstanding portions of the implement are 
considerably broken down. The specimea shows, upon its upper surface, eeveial 
heavily tniucnted flnkc-scus (indicating that the piece of flint was struck off a prepared 
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core) «nil ia of a niai'ked]/ convex form, the butt b Raked nnd thick, and the iiMsent 
outline o£ the apccinacn ha* been attaitied by flake-TcmON'iiig blob's deliveted open the 
more or lens flat under auiiace, which exhibits the plain area of fracture produced 
when the Rake, from which the implement ie made, was detached from the parent 
block. The specimen shows sigoa of use on the left-hand edge, and all the flaking ia 
of one period. 

14.—Thte specimen ims found by me upon the fureshom at Sheiiufiham, 
opposite to Bceeton Hill, where there oocora a eproad of flints of the same kind as at 
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East Eunton and at Cmmer. The implcEnent exhibite, upon its fUkeil surfaces, a 
dark chestnnt-bmwn colonitioti, and a few weathered-out striiB and incipient cooes 
of percuesion. The edges and outstanding portions of the specimen are considerably 
bn)ken down, The implement shows, upon its upper surface, a numbeT of heavily 
tnincatod flake-scars (indicating that the piece of flint was struck of! a prepared oore) 
and is of a markedly convex fonn. The lower surface is compoaed of the plain area 
of (tartnte produced when the flake, from which thespcciiuea is made, was detached 




Flint in We VTom*'r of N&rfdL ?KKj 

Itcuii the jjarent block. Th<i flwdling of the bulb of petviuiaipii can be seen at tho 
narrow end of the lower surface, anti at the bnjader end A semi-hinge fracture, 
which farms part of the btitt- of the irnplemunt , is ubservable. The specimeii shows 
extensive signs of use at the tkflrrower end, and along either eilge, lUidi except for 
one or two negligible Bake-scan^, the flaking b aD of one periotL 

Fig. 15.—This spoclmen waa foimd in the l^wer Gravel at the well-known 
IhiljBolithic deposit at AVamn Hill, near Mildeiiiiall J^nffolk. and h illuatrated and 
describor] in order to show that Early CHiellma fliiit unplcmentSr auch as oocnr in 
the Gtnmer Foreat-B«li ara also prsflent in aneient deptwiits of gravel* The \\ arreu 
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Hill gravel w, probably, of so^mUed ** Middla Gravel " age, and ia therefore aepamted 
froin the Forcat-Bcd by the glacbl deposits represeoted by the 'fills and Contorted 
Drift of Cromer. Tlie Early (Tielleati speeimen* found m this Middle Glacial gravel 
are* therefore^ derived specimens^ and the age of the ifepoait in which they occur is 
no criterion of the antiquity of its contdineil implements. The spedmen {Fig. 15) 
exhibits, on its ujiper, flaked, surfaced, a llgbtlsh-bluc cobmtioii,^ wbUe its lower 
surface ifi a grecmsh-black shade The flaked areas earty a few* weatheml-out 
atii», and a targe niunber of indpien t conra of percussion. The edges and emUtanding 
portions of the implemeat are somowbat broken down* but do not exhibit this feature 
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to ADVthtng lik« the Bsmo degree 01 $ do the mAjoiity of the epccuneiw from the Cromer 
Foreflt'BetU The opper aucface exhibits one beavUjp’ truncated flake-scar (indicating 
that the chunk of flint was struck ofl a larger mass}, and is of a mnrkodty gabled 
form. The butt is thick, and formed, chiefly, of cortex, and the piesmt ontliac of 
the specimen has been attained by flake-temoving blows deliTcred npon the mote or 
tusa flat under suifnec. This siirhioe is composed of several flukC'Scara, and a portion 
of the original fracture produced when the piece of flint was detachMl from the parent 
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blook, ia observable u|>on it. The implement shows signs of use at the narrower 
ead and alt tlin flaking, with the exception of one or two negligible fiake-senra, ia of 
one period (16). 

Implement* other then J7afid.arcs found al Ea»t Itunton. 

Pig. IG.—This specimen was found by ms upon the foreshore-site at East Runton, 
and exhibits, upon its flaked surfscee, a purplbli-black coloration intcrepened with 
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unctiaiiged ar«a« of clierty, gray flint, The upper surface alinwa three heavay tnin- 
cated flake-scats (mdJcatbg that the piece of flint was detached from a prepared 
core}, and ia of a gabled fonn, The uppermost portion of the upper surface has 
Iwen flaked into a mote or less strait line by blows faDiag upon the under surfaM, 
and the specimen may he regarded as u fine example of an Early Chellsan semper, 
while ibi outline is prophetic of the sempers of aitnilar form found in later ^lonsterian 
depoaita (16). The edges and outstanding portinna of the implement are nomewhat 
lirolcan down, and the flaked areas ostubit a few wesithersd-out stria: and incipient 
cones of peTCiisaion. The under surface is fonned of the plain area of ftuetute pro¬ 
duced when the flake, from which the specimen is made, was detached from the 
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parent block. All the flaking, with the exception of a few small flake-scars, is ot 
one period. 

Fig. IT.—This specimen was foimd by me upon the foreshore-site at East Runton 
and exhihitfl, niwn its flaked siirfacea, a gb^y black colonitian and a few weatberad- 
out, small strue, but no incipient cones of percussion. The cilges and outstAnding 
iwrtions of the impleraent arc slightly broken down. The upper surface shows 
some heavily truncated flake-scara (indkating that the piece of flint was struck ofi 
a prepared core), and the whole of the cuiving edge on the right-hand side has been 
modifled by seciondarT work due to flAke-n*movmg blows delivered upon thu more 
or less fiat under surface, The specimen nuiy be re^nJed as a typical rorfoir, or 
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the plain area of fmoture produced when the pioce of Sint^ from whkh the iroptuinent 
b niado, wwA iktach^t from the [Mireiit- blocks and the fltikiii|^ of the implement Ls 
M of one pertuch 

Fig, 18.—This sj>ectmeii found by John Ba_tter in #ijC*i in the bed esposoil 
txyou the foreehore at Enot ttunton, au<] exhihiU, u}>ou its flake^l aurfuees, a glosw 
blftclc oobrstiou, weatherofl-ont stris&i mid a few incipient cones of pemission. 
The edges and outstanding portions of the iEOplenietit are sli^tly broken dotm. The 
upfier surface h composed of a number of heavily tnuicsted fiake-scars (iudkAtiiif 
that the piece of flint was stnioh off a prepared eote) and the present jmnted fonn 
of the specimen has been attained by regular and skilful secondary flaking along its 
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right- and its left-hand edges. The specimen may b« rcgardeit ai a typieal point 
of the Early Cheltean {>crieKl. 

The uniler surfoeo exhibits the phitti area of fracture, whli bulb of pcicnsskiii, 
prixiuced when the flake of flintp from w hich the implement i$ mad^ whs detached 
fn.mi the parent block. All the fbiking, with the t^xceptiou of one small flake-scar, 
in of the flame period. 

Tt will be noticed that, in this paper, I have ilesctibi^i;] only the flint hnp!eniP4ita 
referable to the low^'rmoat byer of the Cromer Fure^it-Beilp The ^liddlc and Upper 
divisions of this deposit, together with the overlying glsciat Aceumiitations, I hope 
to deal with in later papmi. as the Cromiir res^^rcbci proeceti I have *o thank toy 
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ECOSOMIC PSYCHOLOGY OF THt: MAORL^ 

Ky Bavmond Firth, Zeiikad). 

Tee Problem, 

Amo^g a p^pk dilTejfkg entirety in t^cbiiicRl proceescs, in siockl oigunUatioii, 
in njUgtOiiii iielief^ in fnvironmt^nt, mid in geneTnl enltnre ffom tmrBelveflp it is pertm^^nt 
to inquire whether the investigator can proceed to the sohition of tie eeonQmic 
])robtemA which conftont him in the sanie uiaoner as does the. economist in studying 
the phsuomena of our own society* It may be that a totnlly (Jiffeteot ps 3 p*cholpgical 
^tartingqxiint is neceasaty in prtniitive economics in order to yield us results vhicli 
arc really in flcootd with native modes of thought and Ijcliaviour* The problem 
of this paper is to usfertain what is the psychological bask of the industry ol the 
iittori of New Zealandp to undi?nfteiml the fimtivss^r however vBgiie and oonfirsed^ 
which actuate him in miering upon and earrjiiig out any economic undertaking, 
and his (e^ngs, thoughts^ hope* and fears while the task proceofU to its conclnMOru 
To uomvd from the tangled akdn of mental process the mkHTint psychological data 
m no easy task. Not, that an some theoristii alli?ge, primitive nmn thinks In a nuiiiner 
cntimly different from what we do. He has the same nund-stniotrae, the same 
logical methotkt as we have. But the reuMtii lor our frequent inability to understand 
the mentality of the native lies in the fact that bk starting jKrint k not emts. For 
centuries he has been isolated iu a different natural en>iroimieiit, living in a different 
social setting, enibetldcd in ft diffiFrcnt cultiiml milicti. So that, deffj)ite iU osiseiitial 
siinlLmty of atnicturo and process, hlft mind, confronted with the same sltuatioti 
as our own, begins to function with a different set of initial preconccptioim; with 
this different mental backgrouDd the presentation of the same facts may lead to 
udallv different concluflianfl. Thus my attempt to delve into what may be termed 
the economic mentality of the Maori U fraught wdth great cliflietdt)" from the outset, 
But by careful ronaideration of those phases of life and thought which bear on the 
econnmicp and by knowictige derived From aaine few years" Study in his native land 
nf his geneml culture and beliefs, 1 may hope to reach at least an spprosrmate 
estimaifr of the nature and relative strength of the motives with which the Maori 
approiichea and carries out any economic undertakiiig* 

^ Th& of thin papt^ hoa bwn read at * Scmmat ca the Fiyuhotogy of iVSeiitiv* 

Feopifii btld by Dr* ^aUfiownki {to vlioni t am Indebted for wiualiLe mtlounn) at the Lomhin 
ScL^ id EctituiDus lUoivonltj of Loudoab in beat Thth* l#25i 1 have abo gieatEy beaffited 
by tbe rreoirch work in whkb I have been enfraged tiEdf't ibe laurm HpeLutSU HooknJolkT Fuml. 
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This lumlvHis of motives «m be most optly eateicd upon by taking as subjett 
for invest^tion afflj' one typical economic umUTtaking of a usual kiml—one whidt 
waa often perfonned by the Maori In former days. Examining its detaila step by step, 
we aboil be able to gain some unsight into wbat prompt:; the native at each stage 
of bis task, what ideas iie bohind his work and inijwl him to certain well-defined 
cooises of procedure. To take this typical activity in refo, «-ith its sequence of 
events, and investigate its psychological undercurrents from its eomniencemctit 
till its close, will *5ord a tnier indication of the relative force and the logical outcome 
of interaction of the motives involved than would the selection of a number of 
dbconnected examples at nmdom to illustrate the various theoretical poiots^ More¬ 
over, in studying etcwely a concrete example the real issue of the problem shapes 
itself more clearly, and there is less likelbood of negU-eting any important psycho¬ 
logical factor in .Maori industry. In brief it is. as far as poaaible, approaching the 
subject from the native standpoint, which is essential io obtaining resulta that are 
true to life an well os to economic method. 


Bian-SxARtxo as a TvrE of IrnJVSTnv. 

I ahaH take as this tvpical undertaking the sequence of operations in one modo 
of fowling, commencing with the snaring of the hirda by the I«hju method—whieh 
involves the placing in trees of specially constructed perches with nooses atrangofI 
thereon—and proceeding to the subsequent tasks in the apportioning, preserving, 
Ktoring, and conramption of them when obtained. 

This activity has been selected for examinat ioti by reason of it# coinpamtively 
siinple character—its manifest aim being to secure food. If it is found that in the 
simpler ease the motivution for action i» of a complex nature, then it will be obvious 
that in the more involved types of ecoDomic nudettaking, such as the ceremonial 
exchange of gilts, iheris will be still less possibility of assuming the operation of a sbgle 
motive. 

It may be mentioned that this method of bini-suaruig. though abandoned 
in most parta of Xew ^Aialaod os fiowder and shot bocame plentiful, ift still employed 
on rare otrasions in one or two out-of-the-way disiricte. The methods here deaerribed 
have been shown to nie in detail by several infornmuts, of whom two hove employed 
the same in quite recent yearn on the borders of the Urwweta country. The absence 
of sheep and cattle in the Vrewera fastnesses until recent limes, and the craving for 
ficah food (mentioned below} os a relief from the mtermionble diet of potatoes, which 
atill form the staple food in many villages, accounts for the iKrisisteuce of biitl- 
snnring there. 1 have also been told that after the AVaikato War of the 'sixties, 
Tawhiao threw open the Ckiuntry to the entry of the white man, nod the 
Aukati boundory line wo* crossed by the perifAti (white tmm) in IfiSl, there was a 
great revival of fowling in the interior, especially by the old men, on account of the 
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111 powdtT lAnd ^hut afitr tJii^ Mtivea liisd viiiiuilly i^ithdmwn ttom cfim- 
niunication Y^iih tEfidere, himI their good^ 

Af*Art fit»m Iht? mfi)niuilu)» ct^Ucttwl i have dra™ isxttiiiflividy Id ihe 

aetTKUl descriptive matter which fuMcpwj^ on the woik of JSr* Kbdon Best, F.N.Z. Itisit., 
to whom every Ftodent of the Maori owr^fi a debt of ^Emtltiide for his iintiEtii[r 
labours in revealiiiiE tto many aspects of the tnenfcality of tfie native* Tlie aj^cotuit 
of ibe ceremonial jwrforiiiancea m fowling and of the ai^’lhiilngy of hirds is a siTjihi^aia 
of VAtions notes in hi^ writing, 

liieuaTANCE OF Biaoa*. 

To tlae ^[ji^^iri, i^|wciaUy to thu dweller in the torost-kinls such as the Ttilioe 
districts the interior of the King Fonntry, or the htwl-waters of the M'litingiinni 
River, binls w^ete a itiuaf imp^'irtajiit p;4rt of the footl supply. The cojiKtal tribes lind 
the pciople of the lakes lanl their hull, the dwellem tn the Timtv o|ieu landa had tbek 
L-iaitara (sweet jintato} pkatations and fern root, but in the land of Tuhoe, for infitance* 
fish and ftniAr* were not, anil the jtiif/wim could not k* grown ta advantage on account 
of the clinaitc. Sfi forest RkkI w^as pniPticaily the sole means of sabsistencii, and of 
iliU hirrl 5 ocsiiipriia'd the ninple fH>rtioiL 

Bv people in other tinrt*. ako, binls were always greallj estccnieti \ a piece of 
forest where they eofigTcgatii<h and in which they eonld bo taken during the fovvlitig 
seiitMiiti, wiiif always jealoiiflly pret&en“«l by nny tribe which w™ mi fortmiate as to 
potass it. .\t a fciLHt of eftremooy, whan v^jtors were a howl of hmhua. 

or pfesetvoci binla, neatly deeoratodf WiiS often in the piitkt of tho plx^^^iKil>as as 
a dr and a raim. or cakljaah, of the same wns a presoiil often niAde to 

a chief of rank, and greatly apiirecktcd* The Arawa still relate the clossie story of 
ren\iku-kojiako» an ancestor of gigantic proportioas nad veiy fond of the pleosurt^ 
i>[ the table, who esteemed /ntoAaa above all delii-aci^ and who m an ai^gunient main 
toinc^l its sujMiTiority to water os nouri^ment. Hut haviJig vonsunved an mimcnso 
i|liantity tbi*n>oh and Fuderiijg from the pangs of thnat in consequence, be found 
himself, by the wiica of bb op[Mjuetit, deprivcfl of the precious liquhl. In agony 
iiotti lock of it, be vraa thus forced to admit that tn the laat rosort water was o! more 
valuR than pnsaerred hitda for the MriRritctmn and wfdhkiing of man. The dialjscties 
of the narmtivc, of which I have ipven the mere skeietou, diselcw how greatly ftiiafrwfl* 
especiaHy prcserveil [ligeon. was valued by the gourmets of old, hut even to the commoa 
I»eople birds were of extreme uii[MirtfLncc as on artiek of food. 

It cntuit be realised in this connuc^tloii tlnit theta were In Kew Zeakiui no large 
mammak heforu the advent of the white man with his &heep, horses^ and cattle. 
There vrji* a Htlk futivo rat, ftiigivorous, and liSed by the Maori aa food, in the samft 
way m we use the mbbit. Of hnn we aLmU have ocf^on to speak in kl^r cky]^ 
The .Maori dog was dniiK^ticated and, though ocoafiiotadly eaten, seems olwaya to 
Lava been a mre snln^aL A|aiit from Ihew there wiis no mumnLiil—^beyond man— 
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to vbich tho MroW could tnrri for flesh-food^ The coastal dweller had bis fish, but 
to the kdaiid tnh^ the inedimalile value of birda m a relief from a vegetable diet 
can wdl rniderstdofL In fact there is a speckl term^ kinoki frelMh), whiuh 
denotes u piesqc of flesh-foixl placed ia the basket of karnam as a tasfy morsel to give 
variety to the meal and to plmHe tlie palate. 

If the people lunl been living for a long tune or vegetable food it was an occafiioiial 
practice to despatch a tmm, n iimraiiding party, to sally forth and capture miy hap 
toss wayfarer they might meetj which naforctituite wna promptly Hhdn and cooked 
ihat he might be iik4xI os kimki to brightefi-iip the monatouy of the meala 

Xo greater maidt could be loveiled at » Maori than to nientiou that one of his 
forbears hail served on some parLietdar occAsioa to gmee the Ii^tLve board by of 
a rdiflh to the sweet potatoes of on ancestor^jf om*$ own. To do so was to 
mvite retaliation of direst kind. 

Referring for a ntomi'nt to the habit of Ibe iluori fjf utilizing other people on 
occasions to make good any deficit m the food supply, there is no doubt cliat with 
most natives there was a distinci liking for hnnuin flwh. If ii slave wits killed by 
hla master for any offence^ he was not but was token oS to the ovens for 

culinary pur^xiises. As a kinilly thought varbuis joints were often sent round to 
friends and uelgbboiina and were much appreciiite^l. Alter u victoriaus mid camubal 
orgies took place and often lartcii for seyeral days. It k reported by natives that in, 
the Amlo-whemia E-Tpcdilion of 1821^ which tfavolied round the coast of the Xotth 
Island Emd covered some seven or eight hundred milos, one gmtlemau slept every 
night with a bosket of humiJi flesh as a pillow.^ But apart from these mt-crcstiiig 
dcteulst it is obvious from any gartous considemtlon of tho subject that the aupple- 
Tiicnting of the food supply by levying toll uii the iiensous of oiica shtves or encjuies 
was too apoaniodic mul Inegular a bustnesi to be looked to as a moons of supplying, 
ill any great mcasurCp the felt ncod for liush-focKl. Hence with most inlaujl triboa 
great imjxirtance w'lis attached to the slaying of birds for their valuable food qualities. 

To s Ic^er e:s.t ent, olso^ birds w'ere valued on account of their feathers. Tho^^i^ 
of the irfiJtfi (pigsonh Jtnibfi parrot (Nestor mcndionalk), lui {Prosthemndera Kovte- 
ZeliUii'liii^). Iiici [Apteryx mantelli) were moelly utilized for oniamcnling tho finer 
varieties of mats, while the tail feathers of the Aui>i and (white heron) were 

eagerly sought after to ornament the hair. These latter were wom almo^ Balely 
by rangatiro, or psopb of mnk. 

This brief note iudicatas the n^ons the Maori bad lor engagiRg in the «>cvuptt^ 
tioR f>[ bml-snariiig, the main one belag to obtain a supjjly of valued and neeiled food . 
the lesser being to haw available a supply of leathera for the decoration of mutii and 
ornamentation of tho hair. 

But in the work of any primitive |Hxiple the economic is alwap complkatid 
by elements of the inogico-ndigioiis. There arc ct:rtam oWtvunces to be kep^i, 

I R. E^efuy iif IAa Sinitef ttih Venting. 2ud «i., p, 223, 
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cicreuiQui^ U* bi; p^rfonnccl juid np^Us to bfe utt^KHln in conncctioji with, ibuj ii'Anoua 

ol the bbour. The strictly econojuk never he aheolutciy divorced ftom 
Tlic cthnogmplinr must consider every activity in its social setting, with all 
its prelimmimea, adjuncU. ami by-products, in order fully to grasip and nsake clear 
the nntlve's attitude towards the task ho ia performings 

Anil so, having given the purely eCDnomb reasoiut why the snaring of hinds is m 
keenly fallowed ijy the Maori, some Indicatiaii miuat also be given o! hig iuagico- 
religiouB attitude in earning out that uctivity, of the place which hinb oectipy in 
his ^teric sehemo ot life, w that we may understand as fuUy as pc^ibb the romi- 
Scations of his motives^ the reason for all that he eees fit to do in order to attain bid 
ctids, 

ilvTUOLOOY OF 

Hero it is jiiitent that the best approach is through mytholc^r. When any¬ 
thing in looked ujjqii by a native people as beii^ of some importance in thek life* 
one nearly slwaya CheIs some piece of mytholc^ in coiincction with it, a story whicdi 
purporta to account for its oH^n* which sets it In a definite position in the scheme of 
cAistctice and, as a gmeral rule, it into rcbtkpn with the pantheon of gods or 

culture heroes. The ethnographer would naturally eipect then, in yiew of the 
importaiLce of birds to the Maori as a sourte of food and nwiteriol tor omammt, 
that there would he some myth about them* Such a myth there is, aridjig out of 
the story of tho futictions of the Maori gods and the aeconot of the origiu td natural 
objects An mideratonditig of the foundationa of the btfUef of the mtive in the^c 
Niatters will umke much niore comprebensibb the ensuing description of the ootuol 
procedure of the fowier when engag^ in hw wotb. 

Bridtv told, the main veraion ol the myth states tbatTonc,^ the moot conspicuous 
of the offepring of Rangi and Papa, the first parents, and one of the most note- 
’worthy of the departmt.^£klal gods,, wass the author of the forest treed md of hinb^ 
III his search for the u/ja. the female demont wherewith man might he createrj, Tauo 
baud and cohabited with variona htmgs —®q mus Uus exoteric version of the mytbi 
the one which out fowler w'ouid prahahly know—among them Kuhu-]^rauri, by whom 
Were produced Kokoniako the bell bitdp Kokako the native crow^ Koko ihu ^uj, and 
other affspring. As the origimitor of birds, Tane had as one of hhs zminy titles the 
name o! Tone mntJiahi, 

These offspring of his were afterwards nourished cm the lice from the hair of their 
Eitiuestot Tumugi; which failing to ^ve aatisfactioii. they were then fcfl on Hie vermin 
vv hich abounded in the heads of the younger relative—of Tiitu, Mako, Toro, Moire, 
Matoip Miro, and Kaliikii of the forest ol Tane. Tone theu turned to the reciting of 
ritual Over the vermin in the heads ol hi^ first-boni ollapringj l^r their younger 
rcktivea—the binhs—parish. 

' Best. “SlatHHi Rrligion/" Z^dmtNieiM 3/«tnim Buf/cfin. lO. |i. i(P&; ibaf., Maori Pur«H. 
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In tbiis myth we see the relation w'hich the ^Ltori held to exist between the tteea 
of the fon^t and the birds, for in tlie elder rdutiv^—Ttitu. Kahlka, MAire. Mirt#, and 
the rest—we have the nnrnpft of the welUmowii forest trees, pereonihed in mvth, which 
the feathered denireos of the forest fie<iijent> The vennin from their heath ore 
flbnply the fniit^ of tho@ie trees, which form the food of the birth. So thatn stripped of 
its persomfieation. the latter jjart of the myth indicatea that Tane^ having first pro¬ 
duced the forest and its treei, then peiiorraetl AaruAtVi (ceTctnGuies) to render these 
fertile iind produce berries and fruitB on which bia Inter creation^—the binls—might 
feed. It may he note<l hero that whereas it i$ iinplied in the myth that Tane vm the 
orighiftfor ol oil species of hirda^ the ones which ate generally mentioned by the 
Maori in narration are those of economks importance to hirsL 

In another vereiou of the injth one Rchua m said to have been the origin of one 
species of bird, the tuL which Ih^ed in his hair and fed upon the vermin there. Here 
again, from other evidcncep Rehua appears to repre^nt the forest, his hair the bTaoehes 
of tfete, and the vermin the fruits thereof.^ 

Besidefl the myths relutiug to the origin of birds the 3)aori also had vadous 
Awero purakau conL-eniing them, Preside tali?a like the German 3/arcA£^n which w-ere 
told to amuse the folk in the communal house on long winter evenings. Such is the 
tale of tlw battle of tie sea birds and the land birds, in which the characteristic cry 
of each apcciea is iniitated and accouritod for by the particular part it played in the 
fray* -tgaittp the red fetithers from the under-wing of the kakQ w'ere prizeil for the 
adorning of takiha —the chiefs stave—aiid we find a tale whicJi namilea how this 
bird obtained them from the pamkeet by decmtftd pmctices.^ But such tales do 
not concern ns here, bej^oad ahowing that the inU^rest of the Maori in the differeat 
kinds of birds W'oa largely due t<t their ccunomio Y^aiue in his eyes, and that the 
import once which they pcis.seis^ for him led hioi to shape folk stoles which emtHKlicd 
the salient charactenatics of mch flpsrica. 

The real impurtance of the mythology of birda—ita narration has definito bearing 
OM the aubject-^id that it allows u& to realize the place of birds in (Jie cosmic }V!heme of 
the Maori, his idea of thdr relation to the forest in which they dwell, and the fact that, 
to him, they Uvo under the direct cere of Tane. the God of tho Forest, w'bo created 
them, watehes over tlidr iiitere$1a and is their guardian and pmt-ector. Henco the 
caution of the fowler os he threads hia w^ay bctM cen the tree-tnmfcs and among the 
ferns along the dark forest paths, lc*t by precautiofn neglected, in word or deed, he 
infringe upon the lupm of the a^tei whom no- one would tightly anger. Tliis con- 
ciiption of Taue, uho hs probably the imiJOrtiint among the gwls of the old-dine 
Maori, as tuteluTy deity of birda, mast be Imme in mind, for it te our clue to the 
explatyitioti of the plticatory rites and ccretuoniea which encrust the ooonciink uctivitiei 

^ •* JiiUTl p. IfHL 

^ Host, Thr jfjjwi, pu voi. 

* pp. 210-217, vul, L 
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ctl the fowler at uveiy turn, imJ htilk so largely in the varioiiM opemtioufl of Knaring 
aod handling fakib^ 

Binil-SXARIXti OrERATtONili 

The (iirecdou of affaire ia the snaring of birdss was geiteraJly aesnmed by tlic 
the ptie^tly expert, who as a rnie did not conhne himBolf to the btisintss of 
fowling alctie. He might 1« aim magician and director in agritTOlfcoret fehing, war, 
cereniORies of religion^ and occasions of Tnarringe, birtht baptism and death, as well 
m doctor^ architect, and carrer bcahte* Before the sc&^u l)^n. thia niBn, who was 
wise in forest lone* decided irom the nifiny signs he saw m the biiab —the ripeness of 
the f>erria& on which the birds fed, the proluaioii of the na/n flower, the time of its 
blossooiiiig and the condrtioTi of the binhi themselves—when the jniaring should begim 
It mav be noted in pasaing that in olden limes birds were mml atrktly preserved. 
When they w enr nesting, or when the young were newly fledged and uiiftble to fly, 
no person was alloweri to take them unless under clrcumstBiieefl of extreme 
need. A topu was set upon the forest, and no aniE would dare to break it without 
serious cause. Any inMogorneut would be punished by the viHagers in the fom of 
a fiiuat a raiding party* w'hich seized some of the offenderV good*, If the fmd 
been imposed with great strictness and cecetaony then he might snifer m another 
manncTp for the atmf the ca%od<iunoii who guarded the foreit, might \mi him or 
entanbers of bJa family with aickne^, in return for the do!H?eratkin of his tapri by the 
staying of birds. Tbe net result was that an ImportiiDt portion of the food Hiipply 
was conBcfVfMi at a critical stage^ and undue depletion prevented—iJl by cdcnUtfNi 
action. This fact is of interest in vio^' of statements that primitive man has no fore- 
thought, no caru for Uie monrow, and tahi^ no trouble to ensure a supply ol food fur 
future useJ 

But, relative 10 the nmteriid at hJs command, the Maorh in oommoa with 

Qtlier native raefes, took a grent deal of caru and troublij, and exercised much fore¬ 
thought, ia attcriuptiiig to provide for hia future wotl-bcing* Having dne regard to 
hiii culture stuttis, his cffnrta to en.'dtn^ continued satififnetiou of hiB wants show 
cojLsidmible forcfli^t. 

The afiuve-tijeationed ingtance of ab^incnce, whkh could be paralleled bv nuinv 
other exainplcs of siniiilar tenor, sufficett to show‘ the general lack of knowledge of 
the native Ukpbyed in the broeil sFtaL^!iiiejife« jnst quotciL 

The exjicrt also ascertained that the imuri, the nuiieruil uii^al Uibniaii which 
giianliid the huu of the furest, preserving Lt^ fertiltty and the abandonee of its birds^ 
Wits safe in ita hiding-place and in gowl working onler- He probably lecitcil a 
iamJHci of appropriate kind over it, in ordci that it- should be rendered efficacious 
during the cofuing season, and the work could bo ccuiimenci.d in lull coiffiijeucu that 
the gods were esetoising their |vrot«eting tmwer. ff, as was sometimes the coae, a 

* Huf'bcT* C% Erol^fwn {EngK iranfi.|, lIMd, pp. 1^17, mte, tj. nLio pfu/, c\ GkU^ 
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new mauri were required! it wits erect^i with due cerettienf. Since n certain i^rcd- 
nesa pertained to a forest, throiJ^fa its association with the gods sind the per- 

foituatice frum time tu time of magical ceremnnl^ relating to it^ ^Uch was always 
lifted prior to the binlLng season by the tohu/tgn. Then the priest himself, or the 
chief niftu of tlw vilbgv, mmk it known that snoring woold coramenoe on a certnin 
day in the neat future, and aU people then bu:&ied t heiu^vea m getting ready for the 
apjiroiuiliiog tanks, in which everyone had Jiis {lart. 

The fir^ operation wus the prepaiatiofi of the pamphemalia for the snaring. 
This was often dome in a special bniltliog—tenoed hy Tnhoe the wkm maXo—a 
house set apart for the manufacture^ the repair and the storage of snares^ bird-apeaw. 
traps, perches and othei: unplements pertaining to the taking of birds, as nko of 
frissh-water fish. The teno was also used figurativelj to denote all that pertained 
to the (owicFs art; but whether a apeolal hoiiEEe was eroctod or not^ the same regula- 
tioiis were ia forcc^ Some days before the snaring Isegoo nien repaired to the iduire, 
last yeaFs implements were lifted down and furbished up, now snare-cords were 
fitted—they lasted m a min but one season, nnlees specially treated, when they might 
be used for two—and cordoge of all kiods was prepared from the leaves o£ 
(Phormiiim tenax) and li {Cbrdylioe austraiii!). This rolling, twining, and plaiting 
of fibre to form cord was a work laigcly pexformod by the old men* Like everything 
else there were customaFy methods of nuiriifflctiirg, found by experience to bo 
eSicacioiLii, stamped with the seal of tradition and handed down from one geperurioq 
to another as part of their economii:: lore. Such, for instance, was the rolling of the 
fibre with the palm of the hand on the bare brown thigh. Meanwhile^ in the rest 
of the village great activity was towartl* The boys and glds and sopie of the women 
wtfre sent off to eollect stores of firewood tn order that the binb might be cooked and 
preserved after the snaring, a supply of good oven-stones, selected with cure* was laid 
by in reailiness for the cookiag, and numbers of Aur goimb wore collected to serve m 
feiAfi, receptacles to hold the bifds when cooked* Strips of tbe inner bark of the 
totfim, OF oct^aionolly of Ainoii* miro, or lamkakx, were also obtained for the same 
purpCKSe, and by a simple ptocj^ of heating, benilbgk tying, and luting the joinb, neat 
and handy palnin -rectangular contnioem—were speedily made, tu all this work 
the slaviisa hud their [portion, 1>dng gcnemlJy assigned the haniicr and ninre menial 
tasks. The tcAcirc 7 mta and its inmates were under strict /apu while the fowicra were 
engaged in preparing their imptementa, and this restriction was not rmiiovcd until 
the performance of a s[>cdal ceremony after the fijwt day's snaring, a rite which corre- 
.ifKinds to the offering of the fust-fniita. While thw fapw was in fatve definite restric¬ 
tions were imposed upcpn freedom of movementT the taking of food, and the satis- 
fai tioji of sexual ihsrires.^ Krither cooked food nor women ware allowed wilbiu the 
house, and no ona might eat ot live therein. The n^ison of the iapn was to wanl off 


^ Beat* *' yimm I'^cwrt Lore**' au, Tmm, KS, 1SH)9* vri. ilLl, pp. 4^, 445. 
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all poll a ting inHiicnaes from tKe trhare and its mniatesi, from the siiarea and other 
pAraphenialiiLp lesst tbeir effio^iciy md the skill of the fowled be injaretL In adclHimi 
to the prohibition of womt^ Irom enteriDg the bau^, a man ooiild not have hiter- 
courae with hia wife imtil the tapu had heen lifted. If. aa sotnetimea imppeiLud. this 
regulation was broken, it soon became known, fox with the Maori, especially in sueh 
email coinmimities^ these things were always speedily foand out: and then h would 
be the oceasion for a tattOy a plundering expedition which would strip the offetider of 
all his goods. If a member of the oomtnunity ImpjHieed to merfjl with any Occident 
or misfortune after the offence, then the iniehap was at ouce attributed to the 
breaking of the tapi of the inata^ and the fnua was proportioiialely ineceased. 

Tlie offending party b this instance wunM lose all his g^Doda, and probably Jje spenred 
in the arm or leg into the hargaiiip unless be happenctl to be fairly expert iu the arts 
of self-defence. So that, apart from ilbauccesa m fowling, there was another direct 
indocttinent to keep the (apu unpo^ed at this seAson, 

In odditioti to snares^ ropes, and cordage, the prepajfatian of new wooden imple- 
menU was iibo a part of the work of the fowler. Here ^ras opportunity for the 
exercise nf the car^'or’s ingenuity and skill. The amount of labour devotol to the con- 
atructioji o! th^ amiple things is surprii^iug. The mutu urbird perches, with which we 
are mainly coueemed, are K ahapal pieces of wnt^d^ the purpose of w'hich is to provide 
reytmg-places for the birda when they settle on the tree, A inop-snnee has been 
prsvioiidly atraiiged so that when a bird alights on perch^ the cord is pulled, the 
snare catches him around the legSp his feet are held fast, the |j«fch is swiftly uiilhuoked, 
ami the bird le drawn down to the waitiiiig fowIiTf below. The care and ability dis¬ 
played in the cun'ing and ornamental ion of aome of these jhu/u is truly remarkable. 
Of several which I hiive in my ]>a^-ssiop one in portieukr is a model of fine workman¬ 
ship, The upright portion is wrought into the semblance of a hird-headed man, with 
scroUs on shoulder and hip, and huruls with four Angers clasped on the protruding 
stomach- As- was common in 3Iaati corvmg the sex has been plainly ludjcatedf the 
figun^ having been pmsddeti with the male organs of gmiertiiion- The or knob 

at the md of the [lercli ia graven inlo the likeness of a heail with protiudii^j tongue. 
The wicifn has beeii bored to receive the Cord, ami on either *(ide of the iarelart are 
Imund the feathTir guilk, under which the snare-kxip is slipped, ao that it b 

gent.ly gripjied and held in ]jhice apiiast the BVfc’aying of the wind. The nioteriul is 
a hard w ood which has taken a iiigh ijoHsh, ami the whole wuiu lias been beautifully 
finishecl. The enr^'ing, specially of the spirals^ is of a very elean-eut characUT. 
It has Ijeen ilone, of coutbo, with iron twls. But uU Ihiain days of old was clone with 

small stone chiHels. entailing an iuiruenae amount of time and labour_and this 

merely to adorn a simple implement of which the fowter would have manv in his 
pufisesakm. The fine carving and infinite [naina tnktm in the omamentatioii of the 
pereh were quite imneceikEury from the strictly utilitarian and pmctieal point of 
view. It do(« not seem to Imvc been vj^ccuteti na an appeal to the seflthetic fiense of 
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the birds, not to have been esaentiol to aiwritig, Wcnuso other peicbea of a siiiiihir 
type, the frmtj were constnicleil simply from ibo bmnch of a tree, and were set 
np in the natund state with bark ndheiiag. The feesoti fur the expenditnte of so 
much Inbour uiul trouble was evidently the iniutfi desire of the bmwa emftsnisn to 
turn out work of good quality and neat Bniah, and to exhibit his akill in wood-curving 
end the expect handling of twds. He preferred to see whnt an EngUsb corpiniter 
woulil call a g 04 Nl ]€ib/' In onler to satisfy bis oraftamun^s feelings, he was willing 
to spend many times the amount of labour necessary to proilvce the htiai economic 
ti'sult'—the edreient snaring of birds. 

Presumably tlie caning on the £nor spwinicQs of no4/«, which took Up so siuttb 
time, waa done not in the ichatc main during the few days before snaring began, but 
in the course of a tnait'e ordinary work, or in the spate lime from his other flccupo- 
tiuas. He then, of (.-ourse, observed only the ordinaiy carving regulations of (wjiw, 
and was nut hound by the #a|*» of the whate mofa. which wotild be extremely mcoa- 
venient if operative at all times. 

It mUHt iw nutol also that the carving of ouch objects as snariug'porches. and the 
ornamentation of a man’s tools and implemenitB, was never done for piirpneca o( 
exchange. There was no direct inducement of motives of gain to lead a man to 
expend this extra labonr. 

The snaring of birds was a task tliat was pioperiy a part of the labour of the men 
of the village, and gvhemlly the presence of women neenui to have been regarded aa 
dostrautive to the efficacy of the snares and the skill of the men who handlc<l them. 
Sometimes, however, women ?cera to have taken part in the enterprise, and to have 
attended to the snares on certain trees. The names of KoIc-uoAine and Pitf- 
tntiitnr given to treea imply that they were managed by women dunog the hireling 
season^ 

The people of the kai>}^ generally proceedeif to trap birds in families, each going 
to its own portion of boab where the special binliug tree* were located. But for 
aiuiplicity let us follow im indh'tdual craftsman. 

Our fowler, having providwl himself with tnutn (perches) and snares is now ready 
to set out. But he will not simply widk forth from his hut in the early morning, 
armed with tho implenienta of his craft, and commence bis work. The capture 
of tho Chill Iren cif Tane. the birds of the forest, is only attained by the observance 
of nuiny tnlca of tap». and the jH-rformance of the proper rites and ceremonies, 
dictated by prudence and a due respect for the powem of tho forest and its fertility 
as a source of food to man. Our friend will make a verv- early start in tbe muniing. 
60 as to gvt to his snnring-treo btdon tho binls oasemblc there to feed. Bometunes 
he will leave home before daylight, and dawn finds bim squatting on hb jujMitMi, 
his platform, in tJie branched of a tTee. But first of all he goes to the fuojH * a 

* Ik^t^ p, 447. 
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p)«t mt up iu the grpun<]i and paints] wit H red uchre, to art an a bringer of look, and 
to wool oQ evQ lulluenorti:. There be perfoiro^ a simple pLece oE ritlinl to dl^el ati^ 
iU-lurk af nn ordkjmcy kindp ami the virtue n\ the a&tvmony apfienr^ to He in the epell 
and the accompanying rite riftlher than in the pcnit itsetf. The fowler hae brought 
thither hie nmre^, hi» penrhes. and any other implements in his bucket or m his hand, 
ble then takes a gmn twig or bmnc^hlet^ touches them with it^ imd throws it down 
si the iiase of the pont. At the same time he recites this chaixu :— 

TlMuck and indolent desires lie ye here ben)>€d np. Ward off iU^iccess — 
Cause ntan to ncqniro/^ 

Thfe native iiiter|iretatioji of this is interesting. Alvraya in a tillage there are 
indokut pefsous who are ton bjey and inert to go forth and snore bitds for themiselveat 
but who [jusa thdr time in thoughts of antkipatiun of the delights of feasting on the 
birds that will be caught by othciBi But such birds ate stili at ktge in the forest* 
noil troubled and forewam&l by the idea^ of such people coiiceming them, may yet 
escape, TJuise anticipatory thoughts, too^ w^LU attnehed themaelvea to tliu 
implements to be employed, and may injure their efficiency* Hence, by touching 
the snares and perehea with the twig and reciimg the (nrinula, the desires of the 
Indolent art imm^feiml from iheir object to the boat of the ftiojM, where they are 
remlered innouuouBp being iieutmlbicd by the mpn ui tliat jjost. 

There are wvcml wcifrds in the nwtive tongue ^loilaioknmi tnhifo — 
which indicate this ilnAire or mention of absent objects, which are still at UlK*Jty to 
ciscai>ep anil by the Maori such doaires, thoughts, and nttemnees are ever deemed 
unlucky* 

A diailar attitmle of mind is ithown in the following quotation from Best: 

Borne poculkr restrict loins applied to bin] anurctfi. These were nnt allowed while 
engaged at their craft to tise eertnln woick cotmetted with itp iest the birds ahonid 
hear them and leave the forest or refuse to enter a enare , ^ ^ - Among fMiiiie 
nurthem tribes runny common wonla were tapu to rat-imppeni when plying their 
craft in the forest/" Moon, i, p. 2M,) 

The fowler then proceeds uU his way, confident that .he has warded off the ilJ- 
of any |aAseib1e €£nvir>iLs de&Jrcs* With him he carrit'S food For his outing. 
But thia may iioL be cooked food, for such is ccitretualy destructive to the (ayn of 
th^} forest: its virtue would be bet. its mnuri would be iamnoatia (pCiUut«d). and 
the birds would disapjHULr* Uncooked food alon^, whii:h does not have these 
disastrutiJi effects, b allowe<] to pass through the forest in the birdlng s^iaom As 
a rulfl he carrier Bome raw fom-niotr, and when hungry cooks this with a bird or two 
and eata* Any rejiinant of the meal in, uf course, not taken uwuy^ but left on the 
spot where it ia cooked. In like mannar ho does not eat as ho walks, or ovi?n atanding, 
but sits down to bk meal. There is no wnso in riisking the productivity of one a 
forest Iambi* 
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A,^ our fowkr tbiwls his way among the trees to tW pkee Trlsere he is going 
to set ap hk he may recite & iaha to a rlLami t*} s^^clJ^e a good day's 

Iwi.^ of birds. Kveiy' fowler had a ]jttle bodget of these Awralw^ simple Eonniil^ 
to bnn 2 £ him auecesat ua had ats4> the haherman, the warrior* and evi-r^' other crafts¬ 
man. Ak) he keeps a sharp look out for puhQte^ evil omens which bring bad fortune.. 
If he stubs the left foot against the root of a trini that is a piJiore, a aigu of ilblnek 
to come. 

Kach peisoii had certiiio which bcloiigcfl to him. and which had ijeen known 
for generations os treea on which fowling wtui most likely to be successful, llany 
of thfsso had nniiios, sfionnog that a special sentiment attached to tberOx and the 
owner alone \md the right to take the birds therecto^ Xo one, unless he wished 
to incur the penalties of trespass^ would iln^m of mfrioging on the rights of aDyone 
eke and taking bimlfl without permission from trees which did not belong to him^ 
Our fowler then gf^es to one of his trera on which birds are caught by snaring 
on |Hirchea—and dimbing up by means of a oiiugh mid ven^ unsafe-looking vine- 
ladder, reaches hk stage artimig the Inanches. forty, fifty, or moit feet aljove thu 
ground- Her* he proc^^s with the setting up of his mw/m This we will not diaeuss. 
as the technical ptoeeeses involveti do not concern ua here. Suffice to nay that Hs 
perches project outside ihe fcdiagc, so that they are convenient settling places for 
the [NirTotK that ooiiie to feed on the berries of the tree. 

Our btown friend sqmts quiet and stilly waiting for the approacb of the dnsive 
kaka, tense and motionless as Uie bird draws near the perch. He has four or five 
Of more muiu in the braochwi aromid hiin» thehr ooids tnuliog down withiii easy reach 
of bis hands. If the birds are pkotiful three or four may settle on his perches almost 
at ojice. Then in a moment he is ebnuged from immobility to the embodiment 
of vigorous but skilful action, fie operates with a trained quickness and ease; 
not u movement b thrown away, not a nionieot is lout, for the ChiMiDenol Tano are 
swift to take fright p and any bungling now may spoil his chances of sport for some 
time to come. Grasping a trailing cord in «?aeh hand, thumb down, he swiftly jerka 
tight (/aJbVi}thc nooso^ thus impfisoiilng two birds by the legs^ then putting a foot 
on each cord to hold them taut he has hra hands free lot the other cords, which he 
pulls tight in like uiMmer. Still dealbig with the last two he at once unhooks the 
oroteb which suspends each perch in the tree, dmwa it dowm and releases the bird 
from the noose, kilting it cithur by a bite at the back of the h™! or a blow from a 
Aau, a Hibort striking stkk. He then turns his attention lo the former pair, whore 
the cord has been kept taut by atanduig on it^ and treats them m the aome manner. 
Kvoa thtae simple striking sticks. I was infomied by Paki of Ghana, wem 
some times CBr%'edp diowing to what leiigth^ the decors tive genius of the Maori 
would go. 

Such is the srene as it has been drauribecl to me. The capture of se%^r&l birds 
simultanemisly was fairly emtiug, but can have been by no means rare, especially 
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m cUc olden day]6» v?hm, re we know, a good fowkr would bring home a bag of 
hundrefl birds. 

In £lU this the meutaL attitude of the fowler \s veiy touch oiu owb would be 
uniler nimibr eiTciimsiatice^t^ Aoxicly to ftecure the bink bltrnds with BUfipensie 
after ad tliuy may^ thruiigh timidity or a Liickleas slip of the handt eficape the nixj^e^ 
Hence we have had the recitation of the i-aAo to give skill and cojifidetice to the 
fowler and an easy tnifitlog disposition to the hiitk, Betiirc to iibtam n ^d 
quantity of lood for later consumption is niiiiftlwl witlj the keen wish to csceed 
the catch of his rival in a nearby tree. If he b young he waota to ilisplay himself 
in the light of an expert craftsman to the rest of the people. Maybe be has the 
eeeret kopi" of securing the biggest catch of all, bo that when in the livening the dnyb 
domga are discua^ in the crowded commuiml meeting-honee. wdth fullness of detail 
and gesture, witli rebtion of every trifling incidenti aa U the Maori fashhuit then will 
he hear with pride the mention of hJs numet the tally of his cateb. the expert naiiLuer 
ill w^bich they were snareci, and pOB3il>ly receive some words of approbation ftom 
oae of the old aag^r ^ in the fowler*a craft. All these thoughu and 

ideas, inchoate or clearlv fomied. ^iid cross Irom time to time the mind id i be fowler 
as he operateci hie simring-cordB, And at intervals-^ I gathered ftujii the narrators^ 
all else was lorgotten ici the pure pleasure of the apart hseff. 

But he dcH-'s not dbregar«] the rtguktione of the hipti. lie ia careful iii band ling 
the birds not to let any loose feathers blow about, but throws them down at the base 
of the tree in which he is standing, where they arc afterwarda con^liitL Feathers 
of birds were never left lying around in the forrat or in the viltage, hut were always 
frarafully collect4?ii and burieiL The native belief oeems to have been that such 
leathers Ijdng iipmuid, if seen by the birds, would cause them to forsake the forest,. 
Old people would be very' angry if they sawr feathers Etrewu aroiuid in the ^ 

Our mnn also watirh^ that no bliKHl from tlm birds snll^QCS his hutidsp as that uuld 
be detmneiUul to His skill ^uch are his magical beliefs. 

It is of intiTOt here to digreas for a moment and consider briefly the relation 
of magic to untive industr}'. In itself it cannot be cisssed as economic, far despita 
tha Ix-Uafs of the native it <lowi not, from the ratio ns 1 standpoint^ produce Hoy 
direct effect upon the eonditiciiui of materral welfsTe. BiriU are not retained in the 
forest by spells, anarea do not operate more smoikthly when fonmiljs! are muttered 
over them^ and the effect of people's thoughts is not neutmtiicd by the waving of 
u grwu twig. Cun it be said, then^ that mugit; bos any definite relation io ecanojiiic 
LiCtivily t What is our jnstiHaitiaii for inrludiug h in the fotta under eonsideratiou ? 
There Ih no doubt that it lias aoiuu very important indirect effects in giving a 
psychological btiekiiig to the native when ho is cngsgei] lu suy tsski in imbniug him 
with coiifideftce in his own skill and with certainty t!iat Ids ends cun be attained 
by the pro|K.T vxmim of it. In lihort, it provides hinj with that asaumnee which 
IS eAdenibl To fmcceea in any undurtuking. Again, in mpiiring the presimce of ihe 
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pwple for |i«rfi>niiuiic(fft and by assigning to them iiUottetl taska 

it [>rDmot 4 ^ ihe yrgani^atioji md regulation of the labour power of tluo comniunity,. 
and lA thua of great yaiue. And fuiallyr by the saerurd elmracter of magjrai ritual 
0tid furmuliDt the native id with the importanee of hia work, hid atteiitiOB 

ia conrcntmte<!) tm the matter in Jjianil^ with, te^ultant benefit of an eeonooik kind,^ 
Oh nxaini nation of the karakiet and ritual of bird-iinaijjig it ih ob^ioua tJixtt these 
peycludogieal effectd arc Heeured, and tlmt the tuagie of fowling ruiidt be reganled 
ad an integml part of the economic activity.^ 

At the end of ike day the mteh i* galheretl up fititn the iwiSJiE of the tree and 
brought backp each nian feeling pleased or cast down according ob bia bag is good 
or poor* There was quite* a lot of rivalry among fowlers as to who would bo most 
successful in the day's sport, and in olden da}^ the name of s good aimrer of bifda 
wus a thing to be desired, Tji this a ycaing imniarrled man wdiikl have a special 
incentive to industryt ns his ebonces of Dbtaiuing a wife were gnratly increoMd if be 
Imd the repjtatkin of being a skilful man in the proviftion of food for the household. 

Tlie foDondng story^ recently related to me by Te Bake of Arawan lUustnIos 
ail old-time custom of the Maon. Though relcrririg here to tishlng^ it was also 
ptaetiiied by bird-siiarerSt »» meotiouwl bvlow, and shows the same play of niotU’ea 
as went on in that activity. For that reason it is mcluded here. 

Not ISO uianv y^^ars ago. when he was a youths he went out one day on a fssh- 
spearing expedition ^ A party of visitom hud arrived andt hi view of the fart that 
they were related to the people of Te Npe, a special feast was prepared. Their 
hosts went cB to the lake to aecure fish. But Te Bake look spear and w «it tip the 
Wmohewa stream to the fall by the Tikitcre road. Owing to tlie proximity of a tribal 
nru/Mi, nr hurjrifig-gruuml.to the mouth of the stream a rertain degree of tapu attached 
to the spot, and the fish had been undisturbed for a long time. In consequrnce 
they were very plentiful and of fine ai^e, so that our friend had very good sjfortp 
and in a few hoius obtameil scilficient for hia requirements. In fact he Could not 
cany away alt his catch, but had to leava some behind on the bdiik. lie arrived 
at the ranrae (public square) of the village very pleoseit with his record catch, for 
the other people hod rctumeil from the lake with only u few each^ and he looked forward 
to 11 hearty meal. But when the fish were cocikc^ip his father, a diief of the old schciob 
exfilained to him tliat it w-as ct foTmer custcjin of the ^laori that ft boy who 
oil hb fimt fishing expetiition and had the luck to umke a fine haul ilid not partake 

^ I ntn fndebl^ in i|^ntjuiiatrnt|u|{ the ftmetkia ef miLgie in ptiinjlire eeoeomic peffciriim|u» 
to Dr. BrubifiliLW MniiHGiWski, who L&s fthon^ Ha impartsnee m the warl£ cfT the TrOlirinuH jAliUldeTl 
of MeliiJiefl3t> (vide tAc Parijic 116. ete.) i aho an article 

011 " i*riciiStLvfl KrefiomScHi'^ by the Mmo mntiwir /aarairf, ; wid 

Atp^tl CtrrmonuM in ” Ff^tskriU lilHgtiad Ec|i|-Bni Weslcrmarkp'' 1012 

’ A detailed trrslmpnt of thiii pmblnm of niagbin relation to reonontwA among the Maoti 
is not pcmeihlv hEre. bur is being dev^eioped mwe luily in ■ ebaptcr ol m bnolt on Maori Erenomios 
on which the writer U at prewiit 
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thereof m the usual maunerp but content \^-itli oiity the sct&j* of the meal—the 
bones and ^hut he could pick therefrom. The oui^tom had partly a relig^ouik fliguijl- 
eanee; the boy refrained from eatlnjr fully of his first oatcih as an act of recofmitiou 
of the aid vouelmafed him by the gpdjs* Furthemora, such abstinence showed that 
he was not a glutton and that ho hud not been thinking only of bis owm pleasure 
when he made the catch. A similar oustotUp said hb fatlior, was followed on the 
occasion of a Ijoy’s return from his fimt biid-speauing or simring trip. Only the 
bones wrnrc hb portion of the mcoL The old man then (juoted an ancient proverb 
of the people viltit reference lo tlib Utter idea* but my informant hud forgotten tt. 
However* hb Uthcr desired that lie w^ould follow the old Maori custom oa tluH 
occasion, and Im; coutent to refmiji from earing fully of hb catch; andp though It 
went much agnui&t the gminp To Rake did ao, receiving as hU share the Ixmes and the 
beads of the fUb+ from which lie had to extract what momeb of flesh he could. But 
note the motives from which he did bq. Four and rctipect fur the gods of Maoridom 
there ciiulfdnly was not, but deflire to prove that he was no glutton, and, stronger arill, 
thtt wbh to uphold the family pride before guests^ eonstmined him* in spite of his 
longing for IochI and his shrinking from the ridieule of hb hrothecs, to abstain from 
partaking of anything but the verieat scraps of the fniits of hb Ubour. Such fasting;, 
customniy ui fowling as in flihing. cannot he ofletibed lo any purely utilitariiti 
motive* and reveaU how the economie b eontinually tioiind up with other aspeets 
of native life. 

Kot all meD, of coume, were expert in tliis art of Intd^naring. Some attaiacd 
fame as warrionii othera os eultivatom of the kafmmt otheia as fishermen of note, 
still uthem os fowlem and adepts at securing forint fooiL ApLiJi, it was not only 
for the proi-isioii of foo^l for hiinsell and hb family that a tnon strove* but to seciirt! 
suppbes for the cojumunity. for peraous did not os n rule keep to themselves the 
|m)4luct of their bliour. It oerv^l to fee^;! die communityp For thdr approval aUo 
he strove, because among the Maori public opluiou always had, and still haS; enormous 
weight. 

The commiuuty* in fact, ptnjred a Yety important part in all phases of the iittivity 
of birdrsnaring, as it did in other phenoiaena of economic life, AiiA now the return 
of the fowbis pros^diL^ another (xinasiofi for the entrance oT the courniunily upon the 
acenes. Let us fir^t take the occasion of the initifil day's snaring, Htnce tc Ulnstcatea 
the events most clearly. 

At the end of thb* the opening ilny'a fuw ling, os the jiioi of each family arrive 
with tlio liag, they are welcomed by the Women of the vdbge, iLmingv<l m snpu^ 
semblance of order on the with waving branch let a of green m their hands 

but uttftring no sound of greet ijig. The fowleta are atill under lurpu, so thts iisiial 
wekoining cries are absent. Then a veny curious piwc of ritual k perfonned* .4 
fire IS kiniibd ceremonially* i*c** by frictiou. not by a bmntl from another fire, and 
an liUTAiiUtbn b ra|}«ited over it by thn jirli^t. The fimt-frutts of the hinls of the 
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fnr^t jirt! tien broii^^ht in* take^ tli« fiT»t bjFil auartJ- Tb^ 

thereof and a piece of some !Hlii>]e herb are iwiBtcd at the fire. The\" aire taken 
from the fire ami the prit-st repeats over them the iaumftiu kind mm, the incantation 
to cause hittlfl to aaacmbb in the forest, after which n ceremonial act is ptrrfunned 
with the \>Qdy of the first bird, which is o^eied to the gods—to Mam, to Tunuba-ika, 
to Tane and others, A ritual feast follows, the priest ealing birdn cookcnl in one 
oven, the fovilera thofio from another, while the rest of the people partake of birds 
cooked in yet another oven* *Uter this the cereiivony b over and the (apu is Ufted, 
The forest, the birds, the people, are now noo, or free front fapH. The seoaoii is 0 |ieii. 
People now get to work, wjme gntng binl-snaringj tfome lieginiiing t]ie preserving of 
hirtie. Xnw the fowlera may return to their wives and fatnilies and again enter the 
rneetinghousert and nkingle with the people, fur they might do Done of these things 
while tupu} Tlie belief in the power of cooked footf ii^ ilestructivc to mpn b seen . 
tn this ceremonial least, as ako in the prohibition of the t>eariiig of cooke<l foo<l 
through the forest- by low lent or others. The eating or oymlxilicn} usage of 
irenTmonially cooked food forracd part of pmcticalljr every fapwdifting rite, such as 
that perfomied at the opening of u new carved hniigc, at the conclusion of the first 
tJay*s rat-ttapping, fishing or fowling, to rid a tattooing expert {U^hotga-ta-imko) 
of liis tfijm, to cnablo a chief who had cut his gnmclsnn^s hair to mingle once niort* 
with bis family. 

S<P much for the first-fruits ceremonyK In the ordinary wii\\ said one of niy 
infonnants, petsoms bring in tbeif birds and ky them on the wfome, the snaring of 
cawh family in a Ewpanite heap. Then aU the people go round from heap to heap 
nrifi appraise the bag, coDimenting on the number brotighi in by each wkinan, the 
luck obtained, the skill displayed, the fatness of the birrU and the tcKvthsoine morsels 
they would provide at a (cost* II a family brings in a very amall contribution then 
adverse comment# are paasctd in pLdn language^ and that family feeb great shume 
therefor. The stigma remaina until next year, when it b ari|HHl i>EF, tf possible, by 
bringing in un osim Urge hag, SoinctimeSi If the snaring is for tliu purposes of 
u feasts the chief will pass a public comment on or censure a partieuLorly sumll 
coiitributiufi, and this, too, is deqdy felt 

For illustration Lake on analogous cobo which was recently told Among a 
A/f/ui of the Amwa a cuUeeliozi was niailu im lieliiilf of a eertam Kua Keuanii, the 
Kevv Messiah imd prophet of Abujigajjohatu. Bugs of flour, provisions of nil kincUt 
Icmve# of bread, wefu contributed [reoly—a large profiortLon of the loaves would lie 
stale before they could be eaten; but no matter^ it showed the oroAo (tlic nJJortion) 
of thii people. The good things were kid on the inarac m piles, catli pile 
repn^Bcnting the contribution of a different family of the Aopti. One section, kiw- 
evetp had brought in a rnther miserable offeriiigp partly by misfortune and inability 
din>ugh lack of ready-moneyj but mainly through Inertia and kck of <*nter|>rke* 

^ Beat, tlof-, pp. 451-4JS3. 
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Old Ratigi't4i^'fiU'ront, hm%i chj«f ol the hapu, m tlie whicb lullowi^] 

the dUplay of then publicly referred in very acaihiiig terms to the smoH amoiint 
of provender brought in by them, and alluded to a iuptim (ancestor) of ciil memorj> 
fmiii whom douhtJesa the strain of nlgganlliufas bad descendefl. His wotd$ were 
heard with great fthame by the offending family^ fmt no anger waa felt to wank the 
old man by those penjons. Hk public rebuke was felt as a merited repfoach. In 
fact they hud come somewhat pre|Hired lor such wonk. But of t'ourse such a thing 
was rernetidiered as a stigma m\ the fatnilyr *sod even now the mifmoir of it has iiul 
passed. It is still an evil thing to mention the oeciimnee in the hearing of any 
member of that kiiiily, or to lemind one of tho»e people <d it. In fact to do so 
purposely io an insnlt almost compurabk to the iihe of the term poriTO (bastard) in 
reference to his birtlL 

This shows the force ejcertefj by public opinicn; among the Maori and how it 
functioned aa a dete miirmii t of economic action^ 

^^^lcn the piles of hiitk on the grass hnd been duly iiiiifK?trted, aclmifad, and 
appndsed^ then the whole wa« cereirtonudly handed over by the to the chief, 

at whose disposal it Lay. If a man of high mtik among the cuntributore theut 
said Kiri, he was allowed to withdraw the shore which ho had brought; and to retain 
it for himself. If a vkiting cliief w^a# present then the chief of the village might, m 
on act of hospitality, hand over all the catch to his guest. A Maori chief Uked above 
ail things to appear genei»us_ Thus a chief in dividing up provkkms might give 
all away to fnciiiljera of lik Mpo, keeping nothing for hirrueU; tbk was the nuirk 
of a great chief. 

In the usual way all the bbtk went into the comEnon stock. Ko niati tetninetl 
for hiuee^l! what he had snare^f, nor, when the birds vi'ete later apjwrtioned at a 
ur a tangi, ilid he necessarily eon3iinui,<! what he had hiouielf cantribnted.* 

The bulk of the bink from the snaring are set aside for pr^ien'ing. They are 
plucked and the bones removefl, leaving the Jow-er fjcak remaiiiing with the flesh, 
for when the prepared biids of each person are comiterl k is by riveans of these beaks 
that the tally k iiuiik. A good deal of rivalry dht-aiiii^d aiuoug pereons preparing 
binls m to who w^ould show the gn*ate4t outnber plucked. The pigeon or AriJt-u 
parrot, or wbumver It may Ihj, are then ruastcil iMsforo the fire ami jjachod m talabsslies, 
bnilLiig fat being inured in over them to fill up the goimls and so i^l them up in 
air-tight fashion. Bircksn pre»or%^ed are tenned huahua mnuii* and are esteemed a 
great debcncy at a feoEtt, Vary often they will form the centre piet'e of the occasion. 
The eakhosh is provided with carved wooden legs, a L-orved mouthpiece (riiAi) isi 
lashed to the top, ji Email mat wrapped around, for decorative piirjioscfi^ arui the 
whole ailnmcd with feathom of haw k of pigcciu, which are hong in bunches from 

^ Thm nearly nlwiiys Uoiw ju a miiMrT of cohjik— the rntnae of duty to t hi- Atid 

<J Ufoutty with it wiu Tisiy wtfH dcivlepcd. I^iil edniict of inli^rTriitA nauiit have 

OCCUTITt), 
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lejB> and sule». Suth a tafia huahua —caJaba&h of birtis —18 veiy much ndnun^, 
ttnii, Hs fotmiuji tin* fiiiaciiMtl item of a fca8t, waa placed before imports lit j^ieata 
or prcacated to the chief persona of rack pieacot. 

Such is the completioit of tlie cycle of the HQatiiij: of binla, their (ipiMirtionniGiit, 
pn'Mu-i'Dtiou. Olid consumption. With this brief outOne of the main chnniateristics 
of one tyjw of cronoitiic undertaking among the liluori we are now in a position ti> 
understand niure clearly what aie the motives which nnderlio that activity, and the 
manner in which they internet to produce the phenomena of the production of 
tmiterial goods, 

SJfmvEs nr Hauhi Isiultstrv, 

.Ah nliuidy noted in such an activity as bird^snariog one would e'Xp 4 f»ct to fiiel 
the simplest comlitiona of the problem of niotivation, since the undertaking has for 
ita manifest aim u aingle end—the securing of a certain type of food. One migiit 

atmoat be exefiacr], then, for presupposing that the opemtion of one morive alone __ 

the desire to secure for oneself as many birda as possible with the least effort-^-woiild 
be sufficient to explain the whole. But though the paychologfcnl fnetora of the 
bird-sitariiig acti^itt’ are of a aimple nature when compared with those vi'bich underlie 
such an act as the ceremouial exchange of gifts, it is plain that even here in the 
simpler case vre cannot assume the unhindered operation of this Eingle motive-foice, 
Kven n cmaory examination of the details of the proeeases given above reveab 
that we ate dealing with a complexity of forces. Several motives are present, 
oumbining and interacting m such fashion that the native, even if he were n psycho* 
IugL«t, would lie liard put to it bo discover exactly by what ideas bis actions were 
prompted at certam moments. Out analysU wilt enable us bo show in geueiul terms, 
however, what are the factors involved. 

Ill engaging in the arts of bird-snaring the evident aud prinuity motive of the 
uat ive is undoubtedly the provision of food. Man, ns an aniituil, requires nourishment, 
anil hm iiutuiota lead him to endeavour to obtain it. But, unlike the animal, both 
iu savage and in civilixed life, instincts ate everywhere modified and conditbnod 
by oultuiul faetom. Hence we find that the instinctive drive " for food rinds 
expresstoo in certam well-defined modes of procedure, of which, among the 3jaori, 
the art of bird-snaruig is one, ft is obvious that the desire to obtain as great a 
stipfdy of bitds ns possible is the most prumhieot Incentive in the undertaking. 

\t‘ork of a pmctical nature (from our {lOtnt of view), the chuoaing of a auituble 
tree, the selection of the parlicuLar kind of bait best cnioubted to attract, the setting¬ 
up of the snares, were plainly directed toward the uitaimuent of this end. The Mauri 
of old was endowed with an enunitous amount of forest-lore of tliK Wad. Tu speak 
fur a niomeut of the art of fowling in general — be bnifw exactly the fruits and flowers 
which wen* favoured by tlie bitds of each species, the tyiw of tree m which thev 
preferrcil to nettle, the time of the year in which they were fattest, and the eorriTt 
bait or lure to tempt them all, fie knew that the pigeou was exceedmglj' fond 
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oi the mifQ beiiies, whidi nwde it v«ry thir^tyj lietice he niflde artiiiciiil wat^r- 
tmtighs, flefc atian^ tuund the wJge, wid caught the imsiiApectiii^ binl in h™dTedjy. 
He know the citri«j($ity cif the ittAu imtui, it* hmwliiig bahits aud delight m the #oiitid 
of its own voi^:c^ hence he mimickeii the cries of that bird imd drew it doiiti to hia 
hiditig-pUce. Ho knew thu toufil efficient methods fur secniTirig binla according to 
tho gesfion, nnd he adapted hia methods whether it were herf. main or j>n«i, wi tiiAf, 
ptut or faArin iieconlmg to the particular wayp and habits of each one of the feathered 
cJiddren ot Tane, 

Even in the Uimu proccaa w^hich we have been descrihitig there were four 
main tyi>ett of mtdu, each vaiying in the shape of the peidi and the angle which it 
fumied with the upright, the object being to locate snarea iu all parts of the tretr^ 
and BO catch birds of all dispoaitjuiis. One \™crtv was adopted for placing in the 
topmost hmnchleta of the tree in order to ai?comniodato the shy bird who &h\ma the 
onlinarj- perch of his more confiding brethren. All this vast body of enipmcal 
knowledge w'as directed to mcreasing, by ns simple methods as possible, the 
available supply of food. 

Sufficient bos now been said to show the prominence of tMa ** inatinctive drive/^ 
i^xpressed through definite cuJtural media, in prompting the native to any economic 

undertaking. , 

But, reviewing the series of events in the snaring, it is evident that the desire 
to secure food is never the Bole motive buhind the varioua phamss of the imdemking, 
Tlie InflueiiccT in the fiTBt place, of tmditimuil and religious ideas is extremely povretfuL 
In every native community the force of tradition is much stronger than among our- 
selvea, and newly all phases of im economic act are pccfonnefl in a tradiiional moulds 
As ft rule this traditional method of work ts one that has ^wn up as the n^ult of 
cx|iertence. Out of a kind of trial by error, the native, gcncratioii by generation, 
thougb always some what inhibited by existing customa^ behaviour* selects the 
methods which appear to be racist advantageous in attaining a girai end. These, 
banded dawn, w in the arts of btrd^aaring, by pecsonal tuition from father to son, 
are given the seal of traditional approval. With this b interwoven, too. the ndigiotiB 
and magical side of economic performance, ao that in canying out any piece of work 
the imtive IB quite defiaiLely prompted by traditional aiul ml%ioiis motives—^the desire 
to act in conformity w'ith w^hat he has been taught as to pmctical methodfi, ritual, 
magical, and ceremanial observances, SometlmeEL these tFadiibiial forces are 
antiHitilitftciau—they opomte against wltnt nppcaiTfl io be in the beat intcreatfl of 
ilni native. Custom and belief compel him to spend niucb time in cftrehiUy gathering 
up dl feathers, even stray ones, nnd birryinE them j of leu iii the deptlis of the fc^reat 
he costs awny a bird as an olfering to ilani or Tone, tlius directly dimmlBhiug his 
economic store. 

Aiiathcr factor of arcount is the emulative impulse. In such plianes of fowling 
Oft the iiA-liml snaring of ibe binis or thu pliicking of them before c^king^ rivalry. 
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the unpulsc to show oneself w better fijdvantage then other pejauni engaged in the 
aame cx?etipatk»n, tma been tdiown to be distiDctlY condiiciYe to econcnnic action. 
Ciosely aJUed to this impulse of emulation« and eriaing from the same inatinc t of 
diEipky, ia the dcfiire to win the approval of others. This, m a Muori 1^onmu]llty, 
whej:« every ovcnt, howev^fc eiuall, is fcKxl for public discusaioii aa<! the expre^ion 
of public opinion, woultl bo an obvioua incentive to wort. We have alrondy 
^u!ntluui^d ltd operation both directly, as teganii^ wimiiag a reputation a& ii dnart^r^ 
and iiidirectiy, in iiaing that reputation to win a wife. 

Arising out of tMs deference of the mfive to public opinion^ there h the question 
of how fat his motives to induBtn^ were deterinJried by ids conception of the wra- 
munity in which he lived and his relation to it* Thetc ia no doubt that ainoug thi^ 
Maori the sense of communal unity wss veiy strong, and the claims of the group 
upon the individual wens seldom denied. The manner in which the products w( the 
industry of the jjiiiividucd were freely contribute^l to the qommunul store, in which 
communal labour wjui cntcreil upon without consideration of exact equivalent to 
every person for Ubonr perform&ilt reveals not only the sense of duty which animated 
each man, but aUo the strength of tlic bonds which linted him to the group. On 
such an occaslun as that described above, when the village engaged in fnwlingt the 
hirtlsosiight were deposited on the the plassa or ceiitfal square—and went into 

the tiommon store* The forws of custom, tradition, and habit were so strong that 
to the native thiij appeared to l>e the only logicul way of dealing with the hinh^ 
which w^re, aii far as I can gather^ usually handcil in without denmr. It h evident 
from this that to postulate lor purposes of ecoooinic investigation the operation of 
the pure principle of self-interfad; would be not at all in accord with the facts of native 
life. Tq out scheme of economic motivation we must include os powerful incentives 
to action the sense of coinniunal reBponflihility. and desire to contribute to the wed- 
being of the gttaip. 

But Home «ri>uomials, sthkler^ for the traditions of the ctasakal seliooK may yet 
argue: not^vithstaodiDg all thk analysis of motives, we are still left witli the one 
fact, that the Maori, In the type of Industry described, desires only to obtain iJie 
greatest quantity of birds with the least eJfort and sacrifice. The existence of these 
other motives as the ultimate spurs to action is admitted j but all that is necessary 
for the economist to luicertam prior to hk invefitigations is not why he desites them, 
but simply that he does desire them. But this attempted reduction of the motives 
for ccononitC action to a tnmimiuji ia quite inadequate^ and tleftnifely mkhrading. 
For if wu pfoceed on this ossuTuptioD that the Maori in all his indostty k actuated 
solely by de^tirv for material goodSf it is obvious imm the foregoing description 
that our final conclusions will be quite afetract and far removed from the realities 
of native life. In such case our attempt to solve some of the prohlcmA of primitive 
economics w ill be just as inept os ir wo pw^tulatcil an economic savage and used him 
as the bask for tf prori generaliiations ocmccniiDg the work and life of the native. 
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Truth rcqiiiK* that we shall uke HCPftunt nil idea* ami Ineeiitiv'w wbieli 
asaidt Id dtrlemiiniog economic action, and a hypothetical simplurity of molive 
’which lends a EaUc ciuse to the pmblem imist he discarded as being of no value. 

That this slnipLiUcation would he misleAdiiig, that our fowler is not aijimated 
by the lone ilBwlris of set-uring as tminy birds as possible, is obvious from the con¬ 
sideration of one further psychological factor in his worlf. In the irAfire tntU(i and 
the preewlent ojn^ratious the skill of the craftsmsp in fnahioning perelies is cairied to 
a degree far beyond that required for any tironomic purpose. What are the rcftsoiis 
which underlie this Heemmgty extra-economk: action f The tmifo thu.< sho]»«l and 
Qruaiin.-nte<l are a gratiheatiou to the carver's pfifl*'- admiration of 

otliiT carvers and fowlere; but. still more, they provide opportunity for the cxcit-bie 
of talent, outlet for the innate tendency to activity. This Iasi is u factor which 
lemls most men, Maori as well as European, to take up .'-ouie kind of oci^upation hi 
their spow time. W ith l he city man tt is games, photography, uiunismBtics. eariMiitry, 
or gardeningwith the native it is piistuTe'tlaturing. tashioniiig of oniainents, jiolishing 
of Weapons or carving. Allietl to this desire of work for its own sake is the w tsh, 
quite apart from ctmilujive ideas, to prriduc* something of quality, something which 
tlie crofUiuau fH,*els to be in accortl with bia conception of hiiiiMlf aiul his powera. 

Much of the smaller eorviug work of tfie Maori, the decoration of tools. implemcnTs. 
and weapons, was spare-time work, done from this deairv for employment and this 
lovfl for a wcll-rinijih«l article. M might be eai>ect«l. this motive fur action 
operates all thioitgh Maori LodostTy. To mention just one other caw;, the niaiiu- 
facturo of objects ol greenBtoiie. This was often undertaken by old men as a relief 
from the mouoUiny of esuiteiicr [ the pi-raUtent ruldiing, as ohieis says, wKtthed 
their nerves and gave tluan occupation as they .sfiuatttjd in the sun in the ixtrch 
of a houw;. The were, the ahort wcofKni u»«l by meti of rank in haud-to-hund 
fighting, or os a !>adge of office, often boro a very high fKiUsh. the rrault of months 
or even years of work, for the stone is one of the hanlest known to lapidaries. And 
thin Was verj' often a lalxiur rd love, for the polish of one’s wcflia^ii was in no way an 
ttdvaiitagc in coping with one's opponent—unless perchance it dsKithd hia eyes ! 
Ifeaphy reconla in the curly flay* ill New JCeidiind.tbat a native woulil often get up at 
night to have a polish nt a favourite wwrre. ur take one down to the kwh and work 
a'way by the surf. I'ounllesii other inetanceA might be adduced, but there is no ueetl 
to labour the ixsint. Among the Maori—aa with oiirBelvcs— nuiuy tasks wt« nndcr- 
lakun for their owTi oakc, simply for the interust in the work and the pleasure in 
doing it well. A friend of nilue who has considernhU" mechanical skill has confenNid 
that he has often been conaciDUa of a feeling akin to (liLi<a]ipo1ntiiient when he Juia 
iiniehed a particular piece of bptUling ; with its completion, Uie pleasure of jdaiining 
out and executing tlio work was at an end. And an excellent instance of the ahsorji- 
tion of the old Mauri carver of former time in the work of hia liauds is aeon in the 
behaviour of gome old chiefs, whr>, having an appoiniment with Governor Cray, 
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RTnvcxt itiorc tliflu bn If iin hour latt*. Tliey ^xctui^l th<fiiiist!lv«9 by SHVttt^ thRt tbvy 
bud t»c«n biMT with th«r iranHug-rhiseU. and the time bad slipped by UDJiotioed,^ a 
fact at which anyone knowing the careers of the ulder getietation will not be snrpriaed. 
ill every ecoroiimc tuiilertaking of the Jbori the atrictly pnirttcal and utilitarian 
motive does not always and evciywhete di»iuiiiate the whole. Allowance niiwt 
always be made for what may be eaJlcil pleasures of crafutnonship, n term n hlch 
serves to include also tlie desire to perfom work for its own sake. 


COSCLVSIOS. 

It will be well uow to bring together in a brief statement the theoretical cyn- 
elusiotLS which have eniergcil in the coume of tliia investigation. 

It iserident, first of all, that there is a great necessity for an adtKjtiate examination 
of the psYchologil!!!! bases of primitive industry. .4riy careftd n'sean^h into the 
economic oiganization of a savage mce p.an only be undertaken witli full knowledge 
of the motives which actuate the native in bis work, hence an investigation into 
econotuiu psyrhidogy onist be the preliminaiy to any study of jtrimitive economics. 

Ei'onomic activity ts social activity. That aspect of native life which dcais 
with S4.v,'iiriflg material gooils cun never be completely Uoioted ftuiii the rcat. As 
the description of the various phases of the work of biriL-snaritig' lias revealed, the 
economic is continually complicated liy religious and magical ideas, it is performed 
in a tradittonul iiiouid, ami mmlified by facts of social organisat ion and general culture. 
To obtain any clear perspective of jwiiintivc ecunutmes, any tnie conception of its 
nature, it must not be wrencliert from its social setting. 

Our specific stijrly of Maori economie psychology shows the complexity iif th*' 
motives which actuate the native in his economic life. The Maori is impelled to 
work first of nil by the primary economic motive—the desire to secure more material 
gjaals for huiiaelf. But tliat is not all. The pleasure of tTuftamanship, the fcclmg 
of emulation, the desire for public approval, the aenno of duly towuiiis the communit}', 
and the w'ish to contribute to the conmiunal welfare, all these and mure find outcome 
in economic action. As 1 have pointcaj oiit> those are not mete formal phttuas, 
but represent concrete aims. ]io|a!s, and scntimenls, in the mind of the native. Thi.‘ 
incentives to Industry cannot be resolved into any one simple formula. The ** desire 
to obtain matorlsl goods *' is a totally uiade«iiuite definition of the ix»mplax motivt^ 
which lie iiehitid the interest of the native in his work. (>nc of the first and most 
im{Miitant points for the student of primit ive aconotnics to realise is the irrcduciltilitv 
of the juiycltologtcal factors involvi‘d. 

it is cl^r that sclf-intereat alone is not the driving forife in native industiy, 
and that eacli man is also actuntol to some degree by the wish lo promote the welfare 
of the immmunity of which he is a member. Our aiudj-ais of economic phsuomena 

» ttobley, H, 0., PMMHta, 19tR, p. 20. 
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has pkblj uTiowii, in the facta aUeaiiy adduced, that no hypothesis of pure self- 
interest could bo maintained by reason of the coinmmuil nature of Maori life, awl 
the rdUinfoess with whwh the native surrendered bis economic goods to the service 
of the group. 

Magic has also been demonstrated to stand in definite rcktion to economic 
activity. In its function of organking and regulating the klwur power of^thc 
coramunityi ol coacentMting by its sacred cjinracter the attention of the workei 
on his task, and by providing him with the requisite [«ycbologicai hacLmg which 
niakes for success, it u invaluable to the comidetion of tiutive indnstry. It is no 
mere excrescence on the practical domain of native life, to be removed by civiKzation 
with speed j it has a definite and valuable fnnctkta m primitive economies, n fact 
which the average white man never realhies. This in itself is one more proof ol 
the n«d for a fuller study of the psychology of native indiattriee. 


5IA0RI STORE HOUSES OP TO-OAY. 

[VVmi PuitJtH XXIX AND XXX. j 

By Raymond Fiirnr, U.A. 

Many of the old-time cudtoiti&ot tbe Jbori ot Xcw Zealand have intii oldivdoiir 

hut of aneient liubit^ still liujjer in ciatiun ctepartments of imtjve life. Aa 

regards the storage of food aiitl other property, old methenU are still ^oicwhat tu 
vogue, A fairly eshatiu^tive account q| th^ coiD^tnietion anil uaea uf varioui typ«^ 
of storage places in former times has lasen by .Mr. Eb<iou F.X.ZInafe, 

foremost of ^lauri dcbohtrs, in Bulletin No. -5 of the Dominiofi Museum of New Zealaad. 
Atmut store-houses as an element in contemporary native culture* however, little hm 
been said, and a few notes enibodymg the result of recent pencmal obaervatjou of 
Aomii examples of store-lioiises still in exbtencc to-day may be ql interei$t to 
anthropologists. It is important to have some idea of their present stnucturc and 
diatcibutioa — of the extent to which they are uaed by the modem Silaori^ anfl the 
morMcations of structure due to jHtkfhu inducnce. Several photographs have been 
indurled, because, though Ulu-stnittoUA of the most onuite type of pjiaka with ample 
caning are plentiful enough, of the plain and therefore much more common type 
of store-house there are very few; of such m^eryday objects as rm-hti or food 
stores there arc hardly any photographs in existence at all 

1-AtAKA. 

A survHs^al of old native culture Ls still to be seen in siuue out-of-the-way districts 
in the 3liA[»e of the pu/4ijlnp or wikmIch store-hou^e elevated on In the littlo 

village of the Urewera country, reachvcl by ruggvil niouiitalu trails acmes bushH^lad 
mugefi, and still very much Lsolati^l fmiii the rn^ilixation of the white man, the jMlaka 
ts still (piite n feature of the At WaikotUcoti^ the natke seUletnent atTe 

WTiaiti* there are seven of tbe^ stfxichires altogether, of %'aryiiig size and workniansUp. 
W. XXIX, Fig. I j shotn$ the ftnt^t, belonging to Wharepapa MTiatanui^ the hcfidintui ot 
the hiipti (sub-tribe). Like all existing exaiuplee, it follows very doicJy the ftakthit 
detaiU of workmanship w'bile preserving in ewntial the old Mauri structural form. 
It is stipporte^l on six piles each abiiut 3 feet high anti tapered Irtnu the ground. On 
each {>air oF |ioatM ia laid a 20dncb adEjed board of a couple of inches in thickness. The 
method of securing tu^ard to poeit is by means of a circular tenon and mortise—what 
wotdd tie terinvil jxikulkia. Two hulca uf 3 itiche^i diameter have lieen bnid:^ in the 
bwl-piftte auti u curTeaponding; tenon has been cut in the top of the pile. The Hoor 
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hciartls have been kid lengthwii«? on top of the bed'pkt^s. which thus ^rve iilan a.>i 
jakts^ The kties of the ptit^iko are fotmed of very wide orUetl set 

liorijtontaHy iHlge to ivlge. and the joint fovered as iLSua! wilh a batten. The to west 
\AtiT\k on enoh ftsde k ijuite a niaansive titidMir and prK^nts a crimom feature whkb h 
not ineiitjon^l by Beat in hk Bulletin, though he doubtlw knv'w of the td 
joint. This pkuk has been mhbetetl uiiL when worLiwl to ii depth of alMJiit S inchei^, 
leaving in the nuddlc. on one uide. a proj^tting tongue which n»t* on the enib of the 
lied-plat^ra of the pataiyi^ sio heipiug inoteiiiilly to aup{Mirr the phioV auil liolil it in 
]>lacr. This pUnk might be temed a T-ltfaiitl laid on one side. A seetioiml eltrvntion 
(Fig. 1 4) shows the nu-thtKl nftaL 

This apfieATS to be a purely Maori type fiE joinl. An thiglkh enrpenter^ to ften'r 
the sj^lne pitrpo&e^ woultl mhhel the plank out on the lowet |>oitlon only and umke 
the joint ns shown in Fig. In. 



The usage above nientiom^t ia apparently an nhi oni% deiiveil from former 
lijneH. 113 a jktrotiH. describtHl later* which fins bten tiailt at least sixty yisam, revealed 
ii{soti e^caniiiiiittuii Iniaribi uf the i^cne t.y[K-. For two reasonii^^ theiip it ihiea nut ap]>i^r 
to be n Kuropt^b innovation ; jjftivAo carpentry doea not nae it in bnilding, and it 
15 found ifi /xifntvj of the i>hkr type, Tlie reascin for reinu^iiig the wood on liotli 
Rules of the tongue is not appareut—in laetp there seem to lie two disadvantages in 
so doing. In the first plaee, it entaib a groat aitiuunt of laboar with the adsse in 
cutting init the surplus wooii, aneb secondly, bv it3 renuwuJ tie projecting t^mgiic 
is left su much weaker than had the ^Huiiirl left solid. The only feasible reason 
appearn to fnt to obtain lightne^ Such al h^t is the opinion of an Riiglbh buihlerA 
Ferhape some of our iieholars who are wise in the lore of the ancient Maori may yet 
In? able to nfford the ex[ilanati<ni of this 5mall but interesting poiiit. 

^ Arvluiracofi tl. \W WilKbunii. in the pbiffutiMin Juntfitah vol. v, p. I4ili« jui^tKckEHi jt KiiiiiUi' 
Biethwt b roniUKiido with the laaldin^ of s Slmori whart irJIaisifo tcArred hdiise). The mitiki 
bckanlft) hull omt tin? Iwirr ed^p of tha bads a pfolretiiijH rib ^ pffprstmL** whkh rwted 
Ajiaiiut the forvnHPit miliar. But 1 can finil ne mniikni of it* bm cither for sidp fitnaks or 
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Tbt^ frf>nt widl of thi? |wa/«ivf k c^)Dfitnic?tei) of plAiik^ set perpcofliiruLirly, the 
jcirnt^ InittenetL «nif fttiown Eim»]^n LoBuiinre in t he liifge awe of the ifoot* Other 
civilLfetl ferttures are Eiot«f1 in the louL the laterior uf which k made of match-lining, 
the outside being wvertt!, a convenient Ruht^itiitc fpethefo^ooi or iMdittifw bark nf 
old^ with that ubiquitt}UB materioL tarred fell. Wluvdea of ihe craftsmen of old^ who^ 
with cunning brciwu bund and iufiuiie patience, wrought iin artistic creation: wlu^t 
think yon, £ wooder, ol the kWur-savmg devices of your dew^enibnta . . . T 
But the carving of the atone-hoiuse h really k\u\u fine fur a uiixleru stnicttire, 
ft iapo^ihlc, hc^w«ve^, that it has been converted from some more ancient store-houfic 
(not at all an unroKnniim prarthre). The r^Ji'Ai (birge boards) allow the uaiial 
fkattern, aad the scrolls at the lower enrb thereof are boldly executed, itnuiewlnit 
ret^mbling of the Fox in the Auckland Sluaeuiu. but wHthoiit. the 

detailed fam-tfirn-o-kai notches] oruiLtncntAtinn. The joiu nf the haige IkvihIjh h 
covered by a ftlktlthi or figare-hend ol conimnn style, 

Inateful of (HaUotb) i!^heU ill the eye«, the deficiency, if thi- writer remeiiiliers 
correctly, iis atonetl for by the pleiitifui bosUn*Til of white paint. The ktn Imti nr 
[Kwta aupfsorting the Imrgc bianl^ lov ran'cn iiiUi irAcio, gfotew|iiP figtim with ht*aiX!i 
tunied awn'. The piicjtttt. or threabolii of the verambh. ia gravcfi deeply, the iftffiif 
io the centre Ijciug a cooveutional human figure. On either siilu is apjiareutly a 
I'lKiuoio figure of rather w'cak ilfsipu and cmnipctl ia treatment , differing fiotoewhat 
from the con vent inoal mriHiitfi flguh?^ Flanking these again, and ilireclly U^ncatli thi* 
/oil iiaku are two similar figurfisi of larger oizc, three-fingercil handa clnspiair out- 
curved and rounded botliea. These figure* are sepamtod by four double spimb of 
good wotkiiiariship, with the studs anangeii throughout the fiehlof thecamiigp and 
not grouped in radial lims aa sotuetuuea seen lu work id poorer chaructcr. I'he 
tmrfodc, qr door jatnba, are aUo carvwi. The piitrotrt a& a whok^ k [naiot^ a tasteful 
light ycDow shade, while the carving is prcwrve<l by the uffual nivering o( brilliant 
T«b The name of tlik s:tore-bou&c waa given ns Te Hno-opii by Wlifttamii. who iViid 
it was used for storing hariicoH and other gear, 

A filight tligre»aion mny Iw pankmed here. The oatue Te Haii-opu is of interest 
inasmuch &s it gives an example of the eiise witli which the unaaspicious enquirer 
may mkint^rpret informat inn wliich is siipplkd him by t rustworthy mforomu^. 
Knowing that cartel I sto^^housca were often assigntH] popper name* on Hccrimnt 
of their flistiuction—a ewmnion Maori custom iu rcgarfl to weapons. ortiiiMients. 
houses and the like—the writer asked in the vemacular. HTaat is the name of dibt 
pff/uJtu ? and received tbe ripply that it was cnlle^l " Te Haii-opu,^^ This was duly 
m»ted down jib the particular tianne' of that structure. I^ater n doubt arose. Another 
store-house in years long [mat had also borne that name, and there was a proverb in 
eonnectiou therewith^ It wfifl [H^sihle> but curiijus, that two pjhtktt far dbtaut in 


^ JSff Besi, Jgwrjwif voL p. 
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tiniu md plaice sl^u^lll both ciilk'd by that imuiK But w^boii, uiiijriihs latfir, amlhiur 
(nfnrmant gave the satne mmi^ to yet iiiiothpf tM atnjre-hotiHe at MatiUilUii, o:E|ilam- 
tioci ^as demautled. Then it tmnspirecl tiial tlau-n-pu-a nuj w a genme tflmi 
ccjinpmlniz nWre-hnu^ei uj^ed for keeping inipkmentJi and other valu«l gear, 

ami ifi not now the propi^r name of any one hut nt alL The use of the tern may 
have afii^ea through an exteRs^iou of the partiouhir to the geoemlf from the familiadty 
of the native with the oUi-tloie proverb and the oft^quotei! name* But, used 
t/nlay* it dm ply appeatn to milbcatit a type of store-hout?^, not the name of juiy 
single structure. 

This instaaee ean pmbnhly be paralleled from tlie eisperienee of neiirly every 
ethniigrapher, and showB how eadly the eoUectnr may put himself off the 
track—especially if he can by claim to but a limited comiumid of the 
language. 

ilo^ of the other jxit^ka in the village were aupport^A on fouj pofits. An old 
one ojiposite the local store wan made of split shingles or hatlens—a Couimon materbil 
- and wa^ remurkahle for the ourioiLi Jtoruru figure wiuch surmounted it. llnfor- 
Miiiatdy^ the phut^»gmph the writer tcKik of this wag unable to aurviv'e the rigours of 
packing Over mountain and^ together with other camem pbtea^ lies ^tnewhero 
iu the hiddeu recesses of the gorge of the \Vhakatane. Anotherstore-huuse observe^l 
in the cnltivationa on the other hank of the Whiriimki waa filled with oiiiohb, and 
t'oiitained also ficveml large of the tyjie comnintiiy used for hohliug km (baid). 
We may note here that all jtttkikft ate frequently—by a niisaj^preheiuenu—temiefl 
kxuuara-i^re^. In fonuet timea by no means all were used for this purpose. Those 
of liner workmaiijdiipp a^lorned with much carving, would never be use^i fur storing 
food hut wouhi hold Sishiag or bird-saariag implements, weapoos and other gear^ 
liesidea pemnnal property of a more intimate kind. 

Only the plain and roughly finished poiak^ wetv uiUiaed for IockI Atoroi. The 
last ex&mpti- rucntioneii wm one of this kind. It had pieces of tin nailtil rniiiid the 
four ])astaat a height of about J 8 iprhcs finni the grrumd to keep otit nits — in fartp 
thii^ wwtued to fie the most coiiimiui preventive employed throtighout th« Tuhoe 
iMUintry, and is roentioned by Beat as being to use some yearn ago. Butt however 
vahiahin the iJeriee when the iin wa.H new anil alippery. its itffi<‘jicy is much open to 
diPiibt after a year ur twri'a expawtirep aa in most rasea it has la^'ome very rusty, and 
wniild offer but little dilTiculty in the w^ay of foothold to any but the most ^ng^sh 
rwleiit. Aniitlicr deviee to serve the same purpose conaiFitH of a hollo wed-out log 
placei] conceive side dowiiw^arda on the top of the puHfcs. In olden timea a diNtisial 
lunoe was often cut up and utiUzed in this tuauner. A iiuidefi] substittite is the 
circular milk dish so 4 ^ommou in eountty diatricta, which is inveri^l ou hqi of the 
|M}St between it and the fied^pkte 111 the sanio way. The whole obj-rct, of course; U 
to prevent the mt from elirubUig the fjoat and gnawing its way throiigli the floor 
of the store-houw to the fyod wdthin. 


Raymond Pirtth.—I fadri oj Ta-dat^. 3<i7 

Tb*? nbove-tiietitiorjftl jMiiata was coiistruc^ted ol epiit The front 

b4?d-p]iit4^ a »]ab about 15 tnchea widl^, ailwl to Hbupe; bodi l>iNl-pIat€a 
fitt^ on to the pH«f with cirvular murtisc (rod tenon. 

Another store-hniw of pakrha uffijiitici^ wni painted a toseate pink, and m 
pkce of H diaplaved a woodi^n trianf^lc of a reddiah hne, iru^s^ting to the 

caaunl oii?^rver the infiltration of a nulture element fmm the Y.M.C.A. 

At Ktiat&hAna, on a hiU at the bark of Dmakoit an old pcUahi^t Lnt^re^ing 
worknminfhip wbx exAmined. M it was obviously uf gfeat Jige, it Ls worth giving 
an account of ii& ctuuen&iona and con^tmotion. PL XXIX, Fig. 2, gives 
photograph of it. 

The superstruerture tesits on foor piles 4 fe^t high^ each pair beating a 2-feet wide 
ttitarn slab laid ciosswise at right angles to the major axis of the fftore-hoiise). 
fhi thene, as jobt$, five other abbs nm kid lengthwise to form the floor. Tim paefac, 
or door siU, ia kid aeioss again, and upon this riMa the lower end of the front slah^ 
One l>DNi 4 l akh alone cnm{icHies the whole front of the pataka, ami out of it the 
feetajigiikr dcH^rwar. Ifi inches wide by 2 fet U inehes in tieight^ hna been cut. The 
fioofing projects in front about 3 feetj lua does oliso the mof, fonn a verandah or 
IK)rch, The aide planks, tw'o of each- are kid hoiizantally on edge, and the lower one 
in euch case has been rabbeted out to liave a projecting temgue, in the cose of 
Te Hau-opu at Te ^Yhaiii. All modem pt^taka are fastened together with nailSj bnl 
in this example this function is perfonjied by flax kahings (except os regurds the 
roof), which give some indication of ibi Hge, Host of these kshinga still renuiiiip 
though a few have rotted away. The mwlii of joining the side pLuiks illustmtes 
the old Maori method : hole^ having l>een bored in the two skbs^ n hatten k kid over 
the joint and ksktoga passed around. kahings havn been liitnly seCHreil 

by driving jKiuitcd wiwJges 3 ineh^ long ftiift) into the Iiojes through whi<Ji they aro 
passed. 

These elevated Moire4oiises did not alwaya n ridge-polt?* Thk one 

has such a feature, and the JlkJfcc or rafters butt on to it and the upper edge uf the side 
ptanks. Tlie pataka is 12 feet long over all and 8 feet wide. The height of the side 
walls (outer) ta 3 feet 4 iiielics aiicl the eaves of the shingle roof overhang about a fot^t* 
The pa^oJhi gives evidence of having been at one time jiartiolly painted with koimmi 
fred ochre)^ of wbkii trat^es alone now remain* The trkoleka bus evitJently betjj 
reracivod. The a^ihi (barge Ijoarda) wer® not carved, and, though rumoved. lio 
f'lose by on the ground. Tlie roof ie of shingle.-ij and the intemertioa at die jicak is 
covered by a ridging-boanl shaped like an mvortacl trough. 

In the patako we found Bevcral fragments of fkx CMrd, alw n taha (ookbash} 
of the days of yore, covcired with a flax Jtrfc. The stmeture itself had last hold maize. 
It must have tmen built between sixty and eighty yeara ago at a niinimum, aa mi 
old tvoman of the dLitriet, whose yeara ate close on the allotted span^ remembers ita 
presence theitf when she was n child. 
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Vimpus uth^s pdtuka wm c>bM?rvtil at the different in the v^ale af 

RuntiihiLna, while ^ga-putdhi^ Amnlt knittffei iiti the f^knhLi AtiennJ, pi^e^easetl oiie 
i>l recent const met ion.^ At JlntiLatiiap nmoug se verAl exiituples, ii storc-hotioo of 
imdoubtiNl age wm iwrtc*!, with a welhcarral A atcirage hut. photogrApluHl 

ill 19IT* was much h^wer than nsiwil. being only about }i^ innhefl fmm the gnmnth 
The fwiiT supporting jKistii were only iibcjut 3 indhefl nJisl-tbe two Iiei1-p1a.tes 

bid from gmuTul to rear were not pbnks, hut merely 2-mc\i battene. Xo CArriogR 
utobelliehed this /xifoJbi. A ^wint nottvl in ihb and other was that thuugh ffiis 
laahitigTi had bi.H^ri ahatidoned in favouir oE tiaib, yet battenii were still kill in bp 
the joints (if sidt^-phinka front aii<l rear. Tlitw were mJleil id jXMtku^ one iDStaDnc 
ut the retentuiii of the nuth^ con^truirtioinil fomi,, but the ruse of Euitkppnn iniple- 
meuta Ld attaining that end. The nicthod oE overlapping w eat her^boor ding miiversall v 
emph'ved by Kurc>[M:aii aettlei^ for the outer ivalb of hoin»e^ and other buildings 
doe* not seem to be in fnvonr with tlie&er lustiveis. The roof in ihb etwo w’aa enppeil 
by a trangh“flha[M?il ritlgc-btwirtl. A prujsef door frame but been conatroete^l. 

A good example of a p^stnka la at Ohau-a-te-nuigip a (village] oil the 

Wliakatane river, nboiit eight miles below Mataatiia. The atnintiire was terjni'ti 
pu^kiofr^ which is s^iniply a geiierir name for the tyi^ of store-buuae ilesjgnetl to keep 
out rata <pi- preveia or hinder; fr/orr—n mt). 

iEy friend Puki of that village telh me that the ^tore-honae haa no particular 
nimie. Varinns parbi of the s-tnicture were dcstgnated by Waew^ae Tu XotahitaDga r 
the agttl til the iwttleiueDt. in the follDwdjig which it is intereslmg 

to compare with the tioniencbtiin; In mu; in other diHtri-trtB. 1'he imki are the 
slabs sup[Kirting the or barge iiuarfla. The outer tlireahuld of tlie palaka ia 

the p-rc/wc kai cicAfi, vi'hile ihv dexir sill ia the patpe^t pf}to. The Hupporting piles are 
simply pou, while the trimthaum are the befbplates or jobta. 

All these are terms of common uoe in other flLstricts^ The Boor planka old 
WaewAc called a name tiaiLnlly appbi^l to the B<Hir matii of fine texture, of 

which quite a number wrere seen at Clhaua. Thi' itse of the term for the floor itself 
may lie u DiUtakc, or tnny isiniply be an extension ol the meniiijig freni mat to that 
which it coveni. The nidcif were tcrtnefl po*>om nr and t he rtMif primnn 

11 hnvn my auspicluna about tliiit wonl pr^iratm), while the fuarona wna the bark of 
the fitiUiktt, The door wim called by the in^iial nafiic of iattju, Tlic cm I nifterB w^ure 
termoti hrir ripi and the front battens lapping the intcrBticca nE the ^^ertieal abbs 
Atiii. There disc* not appear to b' any specific Dame for the lioles made for 
[HUiSing the fla^ lashing through. These were simply tcrmciJ pmtkH, the onlinary 
naiD© for an orifice of any kind. The [Kiinied wi^lgea to holcl the kshiup in pbee 
were tiiu Here, agaui, pileaand bed plates were oonncctc^l withcimibr murtise and 
tenon (rtfih This paiako was stored w ith a VAriety of gear, sonic of s very interesting 

1 Aiiotlier atdod tLe trark aI Te OninL rtome Bmall disUinc« along the Wnikair- 

raouM trail 
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i’li[inici€f, OtAn iuiim h worth uit^titiumia^. Wttlt S£|W4ittijig iwmiir. ukin^j stock 
of the coDtcat^j, tit? writer saw wliat he unafriac^l io tje a. rali uf mpe oofl iiafciefl its 
putporie. Hi? tbt?n foontl it waji /o/un* nfttiv^e-ctirtiJ tol^ucto, in u twu-:9ifi[iiid twiat 
nlx>ut mi ineb thiok. hmig up tiii th^ wall iti a bjg flut brown c^U for n.11 thu world like 
n bunk of iiiiLtiib corJuge. Ttieohl Indies of those dktrict^ uJDe still very piirtLril to It. 
though to the pe^krhtt smoker who tOkiy hove it offered him it Bhotild lje 
Beware: it is as a tj»p for the unwaiyJ' 

Slttti* of M'Aei-ip tn^e'feni iDkkgo7ii<x fbmmi] are sometioicfl iifiai to bnihl ptfinhi- 
At Fanie-roa. above Nga-ouibaugar staoik one thiLS eotislnicted, w^hile another of 
similar material » to he seen at W'aikare-wheiiim. a settlement on the 

U aikarc stivpam. Home in miles below Ohnna. Crowning a iuoiiirI elwne the river at 
t Ilia fomiiken hamlet ia a gtnup of hutSp one fieuig a patuht of split tiniber, with bed¬ 
plates of concave sha^ie Ui prevfJil the iiccefls td rata to the interior. The Kft^n; 
in this grou[i are all ^^u^D^lunt€^d hy tumetl Ihiials on the giiblea in place ol 
The ^K7rnX:iri contained o few relics of former days—a fliwla hihi or parmt-fliinre of 
common type, u stone patu for beating fLax for the making of garmeiits. anti the 
wtKHlpn haft for an nd^e, with leathi^r and Rnx lo-^hlng. In a whutr at Fame-roa 
thfUk; woM a s imilar wtHHlun haft hittHl with a carpenter^s plains iron iiii^teail of the olil 
Maori adsw bhirled 

l*L XXIX. Fig. :1 ift a photograph taken at laiipo. a village ontheooost near the 
licad of Dkahu-nmko Iky, Wliangamfi- and I'hows u /wfifin of mmlem ctmetnivtion 
in ^liii^K* like n corn-rrife Thk example k of a very Ktiropean tyjw, as shown by the 
large door and iron pooL Entranee to it U obtained by mean^ td n. Jog with notcht'w 
cut ill it, which is a stirtrival of the old Maori orafrAw/o or ladder. 

FI- XXX, Fig, I, give* n view in natural petting of a [Utirthi on the idiofe ui Paimi- 
tonjia Lake, IlorowheDiia. This has replacetl the old sture^house Te Takinga " which, 
(jbi:e the projMirty of Sir tt uller Biilh-fp L* now' in tJie [Mminicm Muwum and is figimkl 
m Mmri p^ J FI XXX, Fig, 2. shriw^i the details of this jvthd-t^. w hich is n 
type fpf the tuoderti Eiirci|>ean cltuE of structure to fw' found in inaiiy fHick-coiintrj^ 
districts. The only pciintJ< worthy of note in this esuinple ate the two front poM or 
KUp|purtidg piles, which are well turi-wi Into the sembliiiiceof eouventioiializei) humiin 
hgnri^ with the fftpr spiniJ on the hip. When the WTiter it this ptUaka was 
stiifTeil with hay, 

A wonl as tu preseiit-flay distribution and nsi- of p/rjJ'ri in dii^trictEi where the 
w'riler’s ohscr^'atioim have extended. Sufficient examples have aliwuly been given 
to Aliow‘ that inch ele^^aUnl stoie-hcuuieA an* in comttuiu use throiighout the L'rcwera 
country% Scpme well-car\'^iKf speciiaens, uxistiag mainly for the efUfication of the 
tourist, are to lie soeu at Rolormi in the settlements of Ohinemutu and Ittiakare- 
w^urewa. Though coniinuii in the km/*^ of the Waikato twenty yeant ago. they are 
rapidly dbappearing to-dsy, but further miuth in the remote districts of the King 

* TIutt i* a ttpeclmm of this lype in the iliweaai nt AuckUmi 
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country they jire siiill n iThamctcmtic fraitu«!. Som^ of tliu tia,tive v^I!ag 1 i^^ west of 
Tiiiipo, oronnd TokAfinu and Tongariro, for csamplc/tti^ ftettlc-mcnr of 
po^wfis half-a^doxifit oI them, stored with gcur. Indeed, so ut^aful ha* thid style of 
store^houM proved to be that EmT^fH-ao eeitter? in some Imck-blocks distiietA have 
ac!opted it to pre^’ent the dejireilatioii!^ of rats mni to keep gfxyds free Erom damp. 
For itnttanee. at the soldier itettlemepl of Sgaronm, quite a few p^oha have been 
built of rccoat yeani. hi oite case the local school teaehei- Alept in mch a stote-liiiUAe, 
theieby tranagressing all the canons of aiicient Maori observance by a^»ciatmg 
himself with a storage pkee fnt fc>od. TmlVf as the Maori says, the patrkf is a 
person devoid of /aptil A* eivjlmtiou dmivs closer, how'cver, the Mauri abemdons 
the WiijTs ol hifl forefethersL !ii native settlcnienta near towns that the writer has 
\dHited in the Wellingtixu district, sueh ba Tc Orioti, near MasteriaJi* and the Wlkge 
at Otaki, no poiifka are to be seen, tlutngh ctc^wiftnal ones exist in htin^ further 
back in the hilLi. Inquiry frotu the East Cape and Cape Etmaway distriet shows 
that they are niTf^ly therep my infunnant know ing of only mie in the several 
villages hi that vieinity with wdiich he is aoqaainted. In the far North, however^ 
they si.'eiii to itv fairly plenttfu^ suid arutuid Railaia much ii£e b still ULndv nf 
them for storttig farm implements and other gear* 


W"li4TA. 

The irAutu is flu open staging, elevattf^i on |KigU. to preserve foot I. ete^* from 
lianip, but topped by a platform aJune la place of the hut of the pttiohi. TkAui/Af vary 
mueli ill form. They ar^ not yet n thing of the |iast, though my uotea on the^e and 
(subterratieari food atores) show them to be less conimun t han palifka. 

MTiilc cm a yachting trip on the North Auckland coast in Wii we hod mcawinii 
to make the aecliided and rock-guarded harfemr of Tutukaka. About half a milo 
inktid in the bnah stood a Maori ithart {house) newly made of mupo, and within u 
few yaitfa stood a typical It a lectaiigiilar stagiiig some 5 feet high, 

formed of untriminetl poles, the fiaine being used for the platform. Mattbig, plaitc«l 
freun fuifpo, nm in a atrip 2 feet wide round the edge of the stage, luid heS|)ed to ret*ill 
a istore of newdy-dug potatoes^ which w'ere covereil With t>uiul!e» of f£ip#p> and tops 
of the nVuf. 

It may Ije noted here that the xMaorb of the North still say that the projier 
method of storing tumam ia in the groiuid, while |jotatocA should be disposeil high up 
so that the air may oiremtate round tKemr Ilcwcc they ate often put into baskets 
and hung fum the ridge-pole of a ahctk Ky this meaiu: the natural flavour imd 
aweetiitj^s of the tuber is retained, ^faUEep a fa V"ourjt4fi crop of the Uiitives, ia generally 
stored in cribs nowaday** In the Ui:ewera a ^[uettiiiea used for thispurpOscT. 

but L hatne seen cobs hung in hunilleis on a rough ir&i^a rrectod in the hiuni^heH of a 
tree. 
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The i^eiiJ-u£tdvt|rrniind rtm or storrt^e chamber b in common use to thb day in 
many Slaori ^rilljigcs. On the edge of the cultirationitat Te WTiaiti, by the side of 
the AVhirinAki livcr, ims to be seen quito a nmnber of thnae stmeturei^. Others exl^t 
&t Ohuun and other Tnhoe isettkmcnts. The faholo^ph (Pi. XXX, Fig. b of 
int«re^ inaaninrh m it depicts a vety common type wbieh w but rardj figured. 
Xeither Ifeit in Builctin o, nor Hamilton m Maori Jr^ such a photograph. 
For a detmied dessetiptfon of rm-hftK E would refer rea^lera to Mr. excellmt 

Bullotiu mentioned above. Here a few notes only are permitterl. 

The example shown in the photograph haa a ridge-|iio}e supported on two uprights, 
and agabist this slnpipg timbers are laid as ratters* Boards roughly hcw^l to sbapo 
form the front* while a door b fitted on hiogea. The introduction of ptihia notions 
regarding boneaty has m-idently necessitated the use of a padlock. The ebataber is 
Focifid ftith slabs of punui^ a tree hni (Diclsniun and ins'ertftJ trough-shn[MM] 

filnbs of the same materbJ are kid in overlappLog fashion along the ridge-pole to turn 
off water* Thb fera-tmtit b aba practically rat-proof, Barth is lieaj^l around the 
.Midt^, The interior b partitioned with a few battemi and filled with potatoes kid in 
dry bracken. Another of similar construction was roofed with toiam bark. 

A tj-pc of bottl^neckeil suhtermnean run jhri quite common in olden days seems 
at the present time to haye gone quite out of use. They may still lioseen m Ltneccnpied 
or forts. In the iong'desertwi Kod'kare jw in the AVaitakerci ilbtrict- nf the 
Korth quite a few of these chambers are still to be fountB: there are a large number 
of them in an old fort Home few along the coast south of the Waikato Headt^ 
towards the Kawa stream: and still others remain as vestiges of the large popukttpn 
wbti:h dace esbte^l in tln^^dbtiict around! Matamata* 

An mteresting surv^ival in the munner of storing hmfiTfi k to be obser^'ed in 
native settlements quite clnse to the dty of Aucklan<]. On paying a visit to Piikaki, 
A inimfft on A ^-ATtn of the ^fannkaUH j§ome few montbs agOp the writer saw sevETal 
rua hititam oa the eastwanl slope of a hili As a womim w'os btisy tidmtg some 
tubers out of oii*t he appfottchetl to watclr The method of storing b as folbwii; 
A cinuikr bole of -1 feet 0 inches or so in diameter^ and of an equal depths k dug, and 
the bottom and sides lined with tlry mmoAr (btacken“/^erb fiqaitiHa). In this are 
kid the itunior^r. Then more b placed oti top« and fmally a mound of earth b 

he&[K'il over all aa<l carefvdly sniouthed to turn of! all rain. To take tnbera out for 
cooking A hole b maiie in the side of the mound large enough to admit the hand, which 
is iooerted anti the tutifftm withdrawn. The hole is not filled in, but a tin—often a 
dkused mitt-pau—b put over the opening to prevent mio from soaking in. Tubers 
may thus bo removed at. any time without ilisturbing the earth covering, Buck ruia 
ore often Jimde oil the crown of an eastwMrvI !iloi>e of a hill. 

^ For dEseription aud oitAfurrmr'ntii of dii“W see aitic-lo bj the pretenl writer on this 
aaehmt furt, Jmstnatirf WlTt, vol; sxiiv* pp, 
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Tbp ftbcrpp notoi, ttlbctt of a very fragnuidtaiY nature, may serve to abov' that 
the Maori still preserves in a nuxlified form some of bb detaUs of ancient eultotv. 
They Indicate alao to what extent the oit] teebnit^ processes of the native have 
become affected by European ideas and mcthoil.4v As a matter of fact, the use of 
storage plaaea of olil type appeara to be one of the culture forns which has sur\ iv«l 
most wiilely atnong the Maori, and the extent of its survival is probahiv due to this 
reason—that the Maori /w/ciivi, whtUi anil the like are still of ubc in the changol 
environment. Being in no way inferior to the Europoan shed for keeping out damp 
aod rata, they have 1>eea retatued when other ciitture eiementa have been long nnee 
abandoned. 


/WTudrf fkt Hipyal Aniktop^effiatl Fot LV, 1525 , J’tote XXIX, 
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NOTES OS THE ANCESTRAL CCLT CEREMONIES OF THE ETAP, 

CENTRAL CAMEROON^. 


[With Pu^te XXXI.] 

By L \\\ IL JUrjcoL-M. 

Tile fullowing flciiroujit of cmmonies in uonureticm VFitb the aturtsstml ctilt fif tht? 
E^-ap b tjiken frtitu uot^R mvt-tle at BeigajiP. In tlit grassland ar^a of Cent ml CameimfitJ. 
As far nn was pmtilhle full nut^sit were taken at eacti ct.^niODy„ and material aoiiiiftaiice 
was afforded both by my interpreter^ A'lfe m/oH, and the head-chiefs Fh/cA^ the 
latter giving me evi^ry facility to witnena the varioita ceTemniik»+ 

These were held between the months of July uiij Deecuiber in 191 1 , and they 
all piTfoitiipd in oomieL-tJiin with the anetistml euJt of the E^^ip tribe, 
fi<>me time prevkms to the fimt ceremony the tow~injpeople cleared the various 
careuionial pluce^p and the head^;lLie^& attendimta preparefl the sncreil iiiMtmmenU 

To the north of the hetld^;hie^4 c|tiartera there h a vew large cleared HpneC; 
whiidit m addition to being the market pbecp b an oanemhly gruuud for the towui^ 
people, (Fig. L} In the centre of thb cleared &paee (isdii/on) there b an artifirtk! 
tiiaiunil fir Jhw> **4il) no which the sacred insttumeiitsi am playnl during the \^rioua 
ceremonies. 

(>n prsictically every day lujtweeri the months of Jtijy and Deceukbef, 1917, there 
was some |>erfomuuice on or neat thb monud. 

The attendant (f«^ ^uiup njf&n] in charge of theaacred inAtnitncfits hut {ttdap tijw'i) 
prejHkFLHl all the sacred instnimenta hy cleaiimg them with palni-oi) anil camwrnal 
povriler (yii). Thcfifl iDclude the fbngcd iron double^ bell (fuo iHioph u hide ahiald 
to which b attached a number of MirnU iroii lielb* the varimia dnuTMi, the mariinloi, 
aistl ix amall handled iron ring, to the |«>riphery of w-bieh a number of small iron belb 
are attHtched (Itufph Other nttemlaiitB Were reaponaibk for looking after the five- 
stringed pluriarc (^*1) and the elephant-tusk horn (atifn)* 

In all the ceremoTiiea w'itneoacd the head-chief of the Eyap took the prindpa] 
part* Not only U he tlie head-chief, hut he b ako die thief prieat* There are no 
pries^tti uM such in the Bnpm area. On no oceoBion waa hia authority delegated to 
any other pereon. He was assisted by hk attendania, of whom there are two gra4<L>f. 
The chief or smuoratteudunl s [mpfor((ti. pi Slorio wijr/orpi'l were al ways in immeiliate 
att«iulanrep and acted uii bias advisers. The otherattenihint s (cu-j/oS, pL 
iisBiate<) during the oeremonieH in varioua ways, such as prejiaring the grooDds ind 


^ FwTTirxfv’ in the BaoiendK Bnttflh OinttnjtMia*. 
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KX BADAiffp CESfTBJLL f 


l-^ flcttd-^bifCf dw^liini^ f^rn }* 


Er^jiiu^tionn 


AttondanU' hni (ih^JpcKo/ofl), 
i. UcMul^cbieri tirofiijicr^ hut« 

5, WoDVHi^i buUi (fuiilp 

ft, SacrTd^tiutriim«nt but (i^yp ^p^Ww), 

7-fl^ Wi»rkiqDil'fl hu^ 

0, Hi»d-phUfr« ttmdyijt liut. 

ID, X«Uyq cwnri. 

\ I- Europmji FfHit hut. 
lil^, C'airki'f hub^ 

13. /^A/oA. 

14. or Uidi r4, 

JTgi JTiiJ^ KsdA, 
la. Frt. 

17* F<M Miirijy, 

IK. /adi^ 

1^. rvw Ni#*err^ 


|j<r,N nejiojl* 

21. IfbcitHrfi. 

22. Bunalditit u| 3//iri Af^omni. 

23^92p 37-41, B^rial-butA of funour bead- 
chkf». 

33. Biirul^biit of Foil ofuil. 

34. Butbl-but i:i| FoA 
35_ BuriAl-hut ol C» 

3 ft* Barul'bui: d Fiit^ 

4 2. 

4 3- 

44* /sfffl pfvu pfiu^ 

43. JIhIu iTAivr iupfly. 

4ft. SfaHcrl pkc«. 

47* PU« whiMia tbt tiolimi csoqgrr^te to 
gmt tbi9 bwl'tlikf on hffi ntum frnin 
tbe ±€|ioA mtntoiikv. 
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tins niatenals used m tltfim. In contUiual attflnduqcc on the head-chiel the»e waa 
always one ot nioT* boy-attendants h,M) «ho mn any merges reqni™!. 

A very old man of the bribe aeeompanied the head-chief aa a remembtencftr, 

anil (tat doa-n by his aide throughout the vario.,, coremMiic.,. giving advice when 
neceasuiy. 

Tlie underlying idea o f all the cere iHonics seen was the euppl icatbn ul the ghosts 
*d the former hcad^hiefs and people oF the ffyop trii« to assist iu making the town 
catch plenty chop," and for the women to “ catch pickins/' From firet to last thin 
idea of inweaemg the material wcUnre of the town was predominant with all the 
pwple tilting part iti the cetvmonies. 

Palm-wine (joim) was used very freely in most of them, and I endeavoured to 
awoftain its particular significance, hut without success. The hcad-cliief informed 
me that the reasou that the blood and fiver of the akughtered goats was u»d for 

offerings at the burial-huts of the former head-chiefe was ihst the ghosts preferred 
these as food. 

How fur theae ceremonies wore made reciprocal with (hose of other towns is not 
(luite dear. On one occasion I aaw visitors from auothcT tribe at one of the repoS 
ceremonies at the burial-hut of IftoniMri. Visitore from quite a number of other 
tribes took part in the #iJ ceremony. On more than erne occasion it was noticed 

that parties of the B^fip Idt the town to take part in similar ceremonies in other 
towns, 

Dunng the migration of the Eyap from thdr origiiiul habitat at iu J5^p, or the 
moiintaio of the eastern aide of the Kim River, the remains of all the former head- 
chitffl were transported to the site where the present town of Bati is aitunted. Here 
they were reinterreti, and when the tribe conquered the small tribes on Bali-Bagam 
escarpment they migrated thence and ejihumed the remains again, lator on burying 
them in their present burkl-hute in the town of Bagnm. (Fig. 1.) Some, however, 
were not located, and oonsequently the nnmber of biLrkl-huts in Bagam, U not 
complete. The head-chief informed me that there were records of twenty head-chiefs 
who liad niicd over the I&y5p, the firut of whutti was A/booi™. or creator, and the 
lust /oii a tvS or TV f«5. In all cases, so 1 was informed, the descent was either 
from father to son, or else tJmiu^ the eldest brother in the event of there being 
tm SOD. 

The following are the names of the varioiia ceremouica witueaseit and the dates 
on which they were held 


1. Zispon .. ,, ., 

2. Su (1) ,, . 

3. iVdorro 

4. 5tl (2) 

5. Mho (tmioic) ,, 

0. Alwt piio (in the murkct-pLicc)' 
VUtt, LV. 


Jnly-Augufft, 1917. 
3rri Ootober, 1917, 
3rd Oetoher. 19.17. 
JUh October, 1917. 
Ihtb October, 1917. 
lath October. 1917. 
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7p Ni^ ng^n .. 

8. Su ngdn (1) 
ft. Sfi Jon w»t«W 
lOp MiMtpflo (departure) 
11. Sft (S) 

I2p ^ jjiwfi (att^^mlant.^} 

13. .Vflwfl 

14. Xdop .. 


, - 2ftth October, Iftl 7. 
,, Of'tobcf, 1917* 

*. 23nl October^ ID IT. 
. . 24th CktobiT, Iftli. 
p H 2ritb Octatrfr^ 1917 , 
,. 2Gtk October. 191L 
2Tth-28tb October, 1917. 
LLtb December^ IftlT. 


My duties in the Ba^m area did not pemiit me to wtt^ud all the cere- 

rnoniefi, but I attended all the others, aud wherever it was possible took full notea. 
Oil many occci^ipua when 1 eudeuvoure^;! to jiacertnin the meaning uf u certAiu rite 
it yrm found that it WTis not clear to the Erfup themselvee. This practice of per- 
fcimuug a oercmony m which the eatact meaning is otiftcured baa been refetfiMl to 
by Ankerruann and flutter when they deacrilie the teligion t>[ the neighbciijriiig 
Bali. It was not found that the informstion w^aa withheld, for in lUl my relations 
with the Kyap 1 lound ihat they were quite willing to give me any infoTmition 1 
asked lor. It was simply beeause they tinmsiijves have lost the meaning of ecrtaLn 
»[ the eereiucmies which they peiforico- 1 have conauUe^i all the nvailuide lileraturc 
conrLTning the BsgaTU area and ean find nti reference to the ceremoniefi which are 
d^ribed in the prrssent paper. Concembig the Bali fi certain amount of literature 
is avflikble, but there is no detailcri account of their ceremonies. The head-chief 
of the E-^ji informed mo thuL eis fair m be was aware he did not know of any European 
who had studied the oncestml cult of his tribo.^ 


Zejpon. (.July-Auguflt. 1ft 17.} 

The ceremony of vndting the burlal-liutfl of the former head-chiefs ia calleil 
m:ia Mn and the whok proceeding is known os the ic/wm. About five days before the 
first buriaUhut is visited the hciid-^:hief plays on a largo cylindrical drum with one 
skin head (lafKi too nzan\ in the cleared space (tsdii/im) to the north of his quarteis. 
The playing lasU about three huuca. during winch tiiiio the nanged iron double-ticl I 
fftio iUop) is aUo plnyefl. On this duy the head-cluef does not make any cliauge in 
hts iittire. On the succeeding four days the drum is beaten by one or other of the 
hi.tadn'ihier^ near male relative. The first ooLifiaitiou of the cfimitig eeretnouiea 
was on jfee nie, or the eecoisd duy of the week. In the sepoa ccreinoiiics the first 
huriuVhut to he vkttctL wus that of the present hcdd-chiers father (iTm o tuR or Tc 
ftfil) and the last that of Mhomvei or the fimt known head-chief of the E^p. On the 
day of i^siting the the head-chieh after hathing, uttired himaelT in a coaiEO 

body-cloth and sleeveless gown {ndar /on), flia cap {ctio fon) wn5 of uitive-nuicte 
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Imtn and was eobuml a iimp rr^d by tewmn of the many appibatiDdft of eatiiwooil 
powder tliat it hud received. Over hh left g-houJcJer be earried a mmil square 
fitring bag. The eoreiiiony at each biuinl-hut wa? the mim, with the eaxteption 
of the last odCp of which details will be givea. I was umble to attend more than 
three of the tepon ceramanies, but the bead-eluul ussurefi me that the pmicedurt! was 
the same at all the buriabbuta. 

After being prepared, the head-chief left his quartern for the first ceremony. 
He was preceded by one of hJsattendants wbi> playeil on theplwriaie bra), and anoHieE 
who played on the heati-cbicfe elephant-tusk hotn (laofl). Kollowing the head- 
chief were hh other attendants. The proceflaion jiassetJ through the iioA fim, Btid 
then atong a path in the bush until a rlesrcd space (rsdS illtc^rtivei) was reached* 
(Fig^ L) Hen? were a numln^r of the older mea of the town, who saluted the head- 
chief as he passed. Sot far from this cleared space w&a a tough mat fence 
made from stripa of taphia palnir which cneloEed the first barial-hot to- be visited. 
Only the head-chief and his attenilants were allowed to enter the eiictosurc. After 
arrivsl a number of his wives, w’ho had foEIowed the procession froin his quarters^ 
sat down outflide. They all carried small hraiichcn or buiiehea of leavea. which Uiey 
Aw^uiig as they walked. 

The head-chief and hts attenrlatits were met at the catraiwre by two or three 
attendants who were looking after the inetniments and fiKHlatiiffs which vrene to be 
naeti in the ccremoJiy. The hut waa of the usual fitassknd typCr being constructed 
from japKU-palni branches with a pyraiiiidal grass-thatched tooL The dtKjrway 
faced and when w'c entcreii the cnclostire it w'as ojien. On the left of the door 
w'os A snuiU tbjce-Ii!^ctl wooden stool After the salutations had been given 

bv the att^ndant-ft in charge of the hut^ the head-cfiicf sat down on the stool. For 
a minute or ao there was complete ^ittnee^ and then the head-ehief cnquireil of one of 
hiA AttemlAuts (an mpfor aciJ if everything was in order for the ceremony ("J/ohi imm 
7 iflzi. al u t The reply was that all w'as in onler Cnkn The same question was 
askcfl A second time, and when the head-chief had been smtisfied he said ** Good 
C Apul% He was ihea handid a small gourd containing ttimWood powder 
and each man in the encloKiro wofi given some in the palms of his hands* TIiW was 
mbljiid on their bi>die^ or platMHl uu^ide their caps. Tlie head-chief then nibbed a 
Uttlo on hiit own armsi sjiying as he didso^ Father! 1 rub this powder on for you ** 
Ta fit ptM> Ab this was being tlone all the men said " AfA/c*" The 

bead-chief then rose from hb stool and enU'^rcil the liutj lollowod by two of his atien- 
<]jintiS. Inside were t\m mem whom was the regular hut atteodant* In the 

aoiith-esstem comer of the hut waa the grave (^V)» which was covcrctl by two in- 
verlcNl cakilmsh Ik»w 1 «, one on top of the other- One of the attendanta removed the 
top one (Hi47/l)p which wasalightly the smaller of the two. and over the other one Bonm 
green leaves were spread. The head-chie! was then lus.ndc<l a kid^ which he grasped 
by the two forelegs. One of the attendants gmsjHid the two hmd legs ami stretched 

2 a 2 
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tli« ttnliaars Iwdy oat. The hea(l^;lliff then (mt ita tliTOnt over the grove und the 
blood wan oliowotl to flow tbiough s hole m. the bowl which led to a vertical clay- 
pipe. Thia pipe (pi ftic) led down to tbe top of the head of the dead head-chief, who 
waa btided in a aStthig pnaititift Ui a ehaii. Ail the blootl was flowing the htsid-ehief 
said, “ Father! Thie kid ia for you " ( 7(1 / d//c oioil hiw ”). The body of tbe kid 
WB* tlien dunnem.bereti and avisceraWd very roughly. The liver (jpiel was cut out 
and at iced into small pieces, which were mbeed with jnilm-oiL The mixture was iheti 
placed in the vertical pipe by the heiid'chicf, who said as be did ao, “ Father 1 This is 
TOUT own food, I pray tlmt you wiU look after the welfare o-f the town.' A cala" 
bash of palm-wine was then poured into the bofe and sprinkled about the [HJtii. Ae 
this was being done the heail-ehicf said, “ Fatlier t This is drink for you.” The 
pahn'Wiiie- fiofore being poured out, had been heated in a large enrthenwarc IhiwI over 
fl fire in the hut. The invtirted pot wsb then suicaiHl over with palm-oil and the 
srimller one was replaetsl. From bnakets in one of the corncm of the hut the head- 
chief was handed some boiled koko-yiims. These baskets were of various sizes, 
the largest one belonging to the bead-ebiefa mollier. Sotne of the koko-yams were 
handed to the attendauts, who aquecaed the Bkins off and worked the vi^ahle up 
to a paste in their hands. The mixture was then handed to the hend-tihief, who worked 
it up himaeli, lie then divided it into amnll portions, which he placed nbaut the two 
ioverted pots. Aahe did so, he aaid, “ Father 1 I give thia food to you.” Ason other 
occoaiona. the attondaiits responded, “ ilfhre.*’ Ihried fish (barbel) were then token 
from the bag* and handed to each of tlie attendants, who cniahcd them to a imwdcr 
in their hands. This was then handed to the heiid-chief. who sprinkled it over the 
small beB]»of boko-yami. Aa this was bcingdoue a request was mode that the women 
of the town should bo mnde to liear more childmii, A Bre was then made in the 
centre of the hut between three firo atoacs. A large earthonware pot was sdiiistcd 
on the top of them and two of the attomlanta pimreil in several calabashes of palm- 
wine. The heud^jhii'J then said, " Chief! This is your own " (“FoS/ If tjo mwt itfo*'), 
and he sprinkled the bnsketo all over with camwood powder, after which they were 
token outaide by the attendants. A little camwood powder was placed inside each 
flasket licftire it wa.i token outside the hut. One of the attendants pouietl ii little 
pulm-winc over the hoad-cliiers handa to wash them. To signify to his dead hither 
that the ceremony inside the hut was over, the head-chief placed his finger on (he 
small inverted pot over the pipe. The whole party, with the exception of the regular 
but attmcluct [miH iiddp), then left the but, closing the dnor brhlnil them. Tlu- 
head-chief sal down on the stool on the left of the dixwway and diracted that the palm- 
wine, which was being heated inside the hut, should be disttibuted to all l.he men in 
the enchuiUTV. 

Lying on the ground at the right of tlic dmirw-ay was a small ring made from 
twisted Btniiids of the rind of the nx>his palm, .A similar ting was hanging from a 
Jieg over thi- doorway. This was taken down by the head-chid and placed on the 
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top of tlie OBO lyiatg on tie ground. A kid wa^ tieu hiinil^Kl to iini;, and bolding it 
©v<?r the$o rinip he cut it^ tiroat, tho blood pontiiig inside them- Tbe body of the 
kid was tmodi^l to an attendant, and the head-chief was given sojiie camwood jxiwdtir, 
which hi; sprinklLN] over t Jie rings. The kid "a body waa then handed back to him and 
w'aa dismeniliered in a very cough maiineT, Itathcr more care was taken in rerntn’ing 
the viijcejra. The head-ebicf then placed both the ringii on the peg over the doorway- 
An attendant casndoUj removed the lieccs from the viscftra and handrd them to 
the bead-ebieft wbo threw them on to the wall between the litigES. Thia pari of the 
eeremony was perlormed in complete aifence- 

An attendant handed the head-chief a aingle-handed danged iron bell (njtii ndT>p}^ 
which he beat with a email atick (poui) outside the clos^ door of the bvuial-hut, 
Aa tbia was being done aU the people cidled out . Tbe bead-chief then touk a AmuJi 
whistle nmde from the tip of a goat's horn and blew it twice before the door. 
At the aecond time of whiatlmg the door opened alightfy and the head-ehief threw 
the entraiis of the kid rnaide^ The remainder of the Qosh was hung up on the mat 
oncIosQxe. The head-chief was then lianded two soiall string bagji) much stained 
by camwood powder* These were aimilar to the one that he was ainvdy carrying 
In ©DO o| them w'oa the stick used to boat the double iron belt and in the other was 
the goat's-kom whistle^ 

The sacred instruments were in one fx>mer of the enclosure covered 
by a kige mat. I wma infonned tliat included in this coUectiou were all the sacred 
instcumeuts of the former hcad-cbiefs. At a given signal tbo covering was temoved 
and all the men m the onclofiiire took up an inetmment^ They then rungcti them- 
selves in a cUvte in preimmtioii for a dance. The head-chief eariied an imp duuble-bclL 
(PL XXXI. Fig. i.) He was followed by two diummeraand an attendant wins Inid 
hirt elephant-tqsk horn (wfafi). The rest of Uie eimle was made up of attcncLimts who 
carried uon double-bells^ lo the centre ol the circle w'sis a man who bad a poculkr 
instrument conaiatiiig of an iron wbt.'el with a uhort handle at riglit-angles to it, whilst 
to the periphery ii number of Huiall iitin belU were attached. This inatrumont (fuup) 
was altaken vigorously during the dunce. The head-chief gave the aigiml for the 
dance to start by tapping hia iostTument three times very slowly« The pkycra 
revolved in an anti-clockwise direction with a sunple movement of their feot* Short 
side-stejifi were lokcDt the right ftxit being dniw'ii np akarply to the left. The players 
perfonned an their instruments with all their might, and yeUed as loudly as possible 
os tht?y danced. Uatsklc the enclosure, at the place w here all the hviid-ehtef a women 
were afisenibled, another dunce began as welL The women swung the twigs and 
small brunches of leavea as they moved or danceti in a somewhat aimless msimct^ 
They ^ill made sbrill calls ns they did so. The pbyer of the plurkrc sang as he pkved 
during this dunce. Thk nmu did not enter the euoU^utis with the head-cldef, but 
rcmuinefl outside w'ith the w'omeo. The dance inside the enclosure lasted about 
three minutes, and then stopped siiddciily. The pkyera sat down, the hcad-diiel 
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retutiiing to his ihre^'legg'ed stool. T was lold thut this tlanciif wnfl porformed in onicr 
to ht tbe fonnfir head^iliiefs know timt tli€ welfare of th^ trib^ was still in tJit' hands 
oi the present head-ehief. All the sacred iastnimenti which had been used in the 
fiance were then laid in a row by the attendants, and the head-chief sprinkled camW"CM>d 
fiowder ov’cr them+ after which they were placeil inside the burini-hut. The pereonttl 
bag and the LtistnimeDt irmi by the head-chief were given to an attendant ^ who took 
ihcjn to the head-ehk‘f*a quarteni. 

The flesh of the sla ugh tered kids was then placed on pbntain leavea tti tfont of 
the head-chieh who cut it into very stuall portions. The head and feet were throw n 
into the biiriohhiit* Any flesh that wna left over was given to the attendants. The 
head-chief then gave a signal to one of ids attcmlanta. who eunmoneil Gie w’omen 
outside the enclcenire to rome in one at n time. The head-chief remained sealed, 
and aa each woiiiaQ catne before hini she was givxn a piece of the meat from the 
plantain leavt% 3 . They receivcil it in it crom^hing po^itbn. and aa they retired, still 
facing the head-chief + they squeej^ed the meat; very tightly in the palms of their 
hands. The head-chief told me that this meat waa given to the women in ortler to 
make them conceive. Only thts principal women of the hefid-chiefs household re- 
ceivwl this gift^ Some ol them were ^^cry old. amonpt them being the wrives of the 
previous head^hief* The meat was taken by them to tlirir own huta, where it was 
cooke<l and eaten without any further ceremony. 

After the women hnd been attended to* siicteeii old men hrotight in cakbasbei^ 
of palm-wine, which they kid tn a row in front of the head-chieft after which thiy 
retirwl. Bach attejirhiiil in the enclosure partiKik of this liquid ; some drank tt from 
the liollow^ed palms of their hands, nnd some from horn drinkiiig-ciips. Some of the 
palm-wine was then seat to theiownsjjoo ple whn were assembled at the m ^ 

(Fig. T.) Every man who particijiated in this ceremony was supposed to laartake of 
t be |Milm-wine ami to take to his liut a portion of the flesli of the slaughtered ajiimnb^ 
and (IS I hud heen n apectator of the cetetnoxiy the bead-chief sent to my quarters o 
calaliadi of palm-wine and socno of the flesh. After this distribution was over one of 
the attendants haiidc<l a gourd containing camwood pj>wdcr to the head-chief, who 
poured some o! it on to lib fiands imd rubbed aome nu hk forehead. All the atten¬ 
dant h ill the enclo?utTe then enme np to the hirad-cbief, who gave each man a portion 
in his hands. This waa either nibbed on their bodies or plated inside their enps, 
which were then replaced on their heads. Tlie head-chiefs hoiis and 1>oy attendants 
then came into the enclosure one by one, and some of riie powder wan nlbbcti cm their 
foreficails bv the bead-chief. A few' of the women were treated in a aimilar manner* 
Thift concltidwl the ceremony inside the eiudosiirv* After ncljlisting the Img over hk 
nhouldcr the head-chief rose fiom liis stool and a pinceission was formed. I^eded 
by the pkyeni of tbe pluriafc, the elepluint-tiisk horn and an iitm dijuble-belh and 
followed by hk nttcniUnts, he walked slowly to the lirls/on* *4fl he passed, a minibcr 
of wnmeti who wore standing in the north-cast corner greeted him with shrill cries 
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f^ywerft), Thii proc^ion moved to fi hiit whieli waa situated in tti« extreme? aoutli- 
caflt coraiir of thfl p^nmL This is liie bwriiil^hut of an attendant (c^fw /owj, and t!to 
duty of bw gh{3«t i» to ntu-nd to tbe wiiuits of ttie gtosN of the fomior hend-nhi^fis 
of the E-j^p. The hcad-ehief. atteotlkx! by two of his nltenilatitsi enteml 

tht burial-hiit \Jhit iiifdp], and from o rjilabaah ponned pnlni^wine over the grave > 
which was* in the aouth^west comer of the hut. As he did ho the hea<J-idiief said, 
llcad-cbief aattendfint I Thia is paiiii'wine for yon." Then a handful of camwood 
powtler wah sprinkled over the cahibaab pots inverted over the grave, Ab on proviotm 
occaaioiiH, whenever the hejiii-chief addrcaaetl the ghoat^ the attemhinta reapcundc^b 
Mbtr, The head-chief then left the hut and returned to his own quarters, accoiii- 
panied hy all his attendants. 

The ceremony nt the hurifthhiit of or the last one to he vieiied, wjih 

somewhat ili0^erent from at! the olhers. Instend of a bid n sheep w'oji Hlaiiglitercdd 
Above the doorway of this but two wpean* with imn heads were Attached. Thei-e 
were isaid to have belonged to , ttnd wore befd in great reverence, ,4fter 

the jMM dAiice they were taken rluwn by the hcad^hitifp and ilh he did this all the tnen 
in the enclca$ujre blew' on amalf whistles made from the tips of goats' humH. The 
head-chief I hen rushed to the tifJft fon^ dofidy follovred hy his attendojitvii, w^ho vi'ere 
all armed witli spears. After a brief ilispky of mimic warfare the whole party re- 
turnetl to the burinhhut. {adap Jffcoiwiwi), The head-chicf Bat down on a stool near 
the entrance of the hut and there was complete silence for o couple of minutes. 
Suddenly^ and without any w^aming^ all the men bmbo out mto Ihf song <if victory * 
(and chtiotfx! for dcvenil minutes. Then followed another dis|itay 
of numic warfare inside the enclcwure. Sevetal men would niBh out into the middle 
of the ring, and posture, nbaking their srjetifu in all dirtictjona. From time to time 
men would run out to each other from oppoake aides of the ring and clunb tlicir awonl- 
knives together. Some of them poatured in a variety of abHunl petitions in front 
fif the head-chief, wdio remained seated ull the timep w'ith his eyes averteil from the 
dance and taking no notice whatever of the ptoceodiugs. After about five minutes 
Im suddenly cbipjM.^ his handSt and when silence was obtained he made a si>ceeh. 
He told me afterwards that hn said that, there wna to be no steAling in the towm^ no 
murder or adtdtery, and that all the townepeople were to obey the <^^leT^l of the 
Adnnnistration. After this speech the hesd'Ohief cut up the carcase of the sheep ; 
Oil former occo^riona this n[N?ratio]i hnd Ijeen pcrfurmiMi by oin.- or other of the 
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jitttuKlnBta. Com beef (iifo/tj wii 5 bnsugbt in ti bufijilo-himi tuip witl kuLtifleil to 
tbe Ueml'chiefj wto, Iwefoi-c itrinking tt. pour«d a little out on the grotmd. «)!d men 
then brought m eittiilm?lie£i o[ |»iliiL-wi]ie ; tlicy wetf: folio wed by various ttndes- 
people, v\bo brought of tlicir worknumisbip. In a abort tioat- there was a 

very Urge heap ol ituftcdUDeous objects stored up in front, of the but. Part of iheae 
goods w\*re gis’cii to tbe visitors by the head-chief, and some to the attondantH. Before 
this (iifFtribntioii ti<ik pUce a prirtion at Uie flesh uf the -dicep niid some of the foorl- 
stuffs brought were pUeed iaside the burial-but. Thb conoludetl the ctreraony at 
thia place itiubas beforeja procession wm formed and u filial visit wiiS paid to the 
/m ndap. There were no further qeremotiies in connection with the 2 ep&n. In the 
intervening timfip until the m ceremony w'jis performed, tbe bead-chief and bis 
attendants w ere busy m tnaldng prcjMiTatiou# for it. 

jSu, (3rd October iPlT.) 

On the evening of the 1st- of October several of the head-chiefs attendaiits went 
through the street* of the town ami procUinied the coming Sii cemnony. Each man 
carriLKl an iron double-bell (/wy nl'o/j). which be tapped at frequent intcr^'sU, The 
whole of the town urea was traveraeil bv these riieii m order that everyoov ahoidd 
know of the coming event. Throughotit the day-time of the 2nd of October the head- 
chief'* woinen were cngagiM:! in dcftring and sweeping the iiSfifan. On the morning 
of the 3rd certain attendants spread Urge clotfus of Mnncbi manufacture over the 
place where the hcad-cbjel was to sit. A vary large carvtMl woorhm i-bair 

placed lu the centire of these cloths^ and on cacli side of it wen- two amall carvMl 
wocdeii fiUupls. Inimcdiafcely before the ceremony began certain perBOiial articles 
helongini^ to the hcfid-chJ^^I wms brought out and placed in jwsitian l>ehmd Juia 
chair« 

During the morning tliera was a constant influjt of nieu from neighbouring tribes 
who were to participate in the ceremony, They all went to the hut (Wop i^ii) 
where the eacred im^tnuiicnts were kept, and here they left their costumes uotil the 
time of the ceremony^ The market waa hold during the mornings so that i>y midday 
nil the townspeople were in Ihe viciiijty of tJic isen(T'ig- 1*) Soon after the sun 
had resched its meridiuii the hv-ad-chief and his nttendants pmparwl thtinselves for 
the ceremony. The prlncipiil dmaa of the head-chlt^f was the boefy vlothp which 
was noode from a very large piece of Munehi cloth. It wafi aiiapcnded by a lH«ly- 
cord heiiLg passed Ivetween the k^ga with the ends iLllDWt>d to hang free both in front 
anil at the hack. By arranging the fohls the wdiole dress was tiunle to represent a 
kilt with the ends luinging |Uftt below the biees. This dress Inifae .to) is Vi?iy hca’^yt 
as It ii inaimfacrtureE} from very think and eourae native cotton. Each of the senior 
attenilnnt* ware a somewhat similar dress. The upper part of ihc bnly 

was miclotkcd. am! the skin was stroskod with kaolin and yellow' oclure 

(Jim %^} atri|>ss altamaicly. They mdinii^] fan wise upward from the umbilicus^ 
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Th^ fiice wa 3 witli tin- mmi^ itmUfrifilH^ Thi' bead-c^bii^f worv mt omatiF 

hci'adiliresd (i^Mzd which coiuiiated of a sttinp sbiili ca|} to which a grcut niaHH of 
^plit oorka' ami ctow^' weri? attiichcd^ lu addition a numliiT of fctatlicrH 

I wcxe inacrtcd. The hcad^r'lii^f nnd his attendaiLta carried borjsc'tail whisks, the 

bMidles being omamcntcci by bead worfc^ and the licad^hief also wore ao ivorr armlet 
on hid. left wrbt« 

Soon after the ground bft«l btien pTepared by the attendimts in the luomJiig lour 
uieu were put on duty as guards^ (>ua of these had placed! a talboiian iigainst rain 
{fuAa) on one of the pieces of Munch! dotlL It consistetl of a wild tomuto. which wits 
placed on the tip of a sp«ir. Tlie upper part wm mt off and a jKjrtioii of ctitfwed 
kola nut was placed on it. To one of the barbs of the spear a section of a kola nut 
was attacbc4L 

Alwut ten minutca before the head-obbf mode his appearance scveml of his 
attendanta came to the wu fan carrying certain personal beiotigiiiga (lut^ 
me np). 

By two o'clock there waa as enormous crowd of people aioiiud and the 

market place waa now' practically deserted. People who bad tome to trade weipe 
iucIuJi^ amongst the spectators. The atteiichiiiifj* with the sacred iJistnimenti^ 
iiitjdHi now b^n to play on the mound already relermi to. Gttiup^ of men 
from the four comers of the imh ftm ran about the ground and nmde mimic warfare 
with each other. They made challenging geatures to the crowd ajid behaved generally 
/ in a warlike manner. Sometimes two or more men would run balf-w'ay aertKs the 

ground flouiiahing their sword-knives. They would meet a party from the opposite 
aide and claaSi theft weapon* together, jumping into the air as they did so. OtheiT! 
flourLshed their spears ami made motionis as of throwing tbem^ As they nin to and 
fro they chanted their orar-song. This play rondnued for some minutes, tmtil a grvm[}^ 
of men appeared from the direct ion of the hut where the sacred instniments are kepL 
(Fig. 1.) It wnnld be x^ery difficult to attempt t<i describe in detail the vwriDiui costumes 
worn, ^mc wore a coarse bag gamient {iirfse aii) which covered the entire bwly as 
well oa the bead^ The face-piece had two juimll eyeholes cut into if. Others w^orc a 
coarse garment with a detachable bead covering. SeYeml men had leopard skins 
STUtpendod from iheir shoulders with the t*il trailing on the ground. One man had a 
carved wooden mask resembling a buffaloes bead * this {so) was beld in position as tbo 
man danced solemnly round the perimeter of the gmiimL On his ankba he wort' 
Tuttles (Pi XXXl, Fig. 3) of dricfi pods (nrfail), which made a great noise as he 
danceil- 

’While these i»ople w^ere imgaged in dancing in all directions aytt the ground The 
liead^hicf mode his appeamiicc. Imitiedlately all the dancers nisha;! in the directum 
of fbe iacTod imitimneat hmiite* After the head-chief bad seated himself in the 
chair his attendanta ranged themselves at his back ; his pjpe-bearer was stationed on 
hia left. Ah swin as he bad sat down ibeentiru assemblage broke out into a chaiit. 
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This apfipars t* a fnirly cofiimori one in the areii* ^is it was heard in other towns. 
There are no word^« buia repetitianof theavUablefl chanted ma^ict'ndinfC 

and descending cadence. As a rule excellent time kept when this ts being chantefL 
A number of the' hcad--chiera wcimerit whn were attired in smuU Inin-clnths and well 
covered with camwood powdcTt now made their appeamnee and ttM)k up a poeitidn 
tm the left, but well to the rear, A very krgy tiumbei of men appeared ftom the 
C4istern side of the izd» fan, all of them clad in a variety of costnniefl. uonic of which 
have just deflcribed. It w-as noted that a couple of them w'ore scarlet tinuca 

which had formerly beloiige<i to Ktiglisb volmateer tinlts^ Tlte bead-chief irifoime*l 
me that these had been purchased from German traders, 

Att tilift group of men ci^me on to the iMS/aii they assumed a peculiai strutting 
watk and made peculiar motions with their bodies. As they approachcfi the head- 
chiet he smoked his ceremonial braas pt|>e (Atiup This Wfis prejMiretl for him 

bv a k>y attendant. The party, after upprmicking the heafln^hief. retiml and a 
number nf armed men in the north■'cust comer mahetl down. As they mn they 
dimrished their flj>ear8 and chanteil the usual chonifl. They SAluted the headH'hief 
by bolding their ripears in thek right hunds high above their heads, shaking them 
vigoFutisIy AS they did swp. They then ran iKick to their comer and ihc same pro- 
coilnre was fullciwed by groups ipl armed men in the north-west> so nth-west, and 
southcomere in tom* llounteil horaemen then appeared on the caBtem side 
and, galliipiiig up to the head-^'hiof* pulled thoir horses on their huiinches- As they 
appitiached they ftouruibccl their etiiearK in their right hands abe^ve their heads. It is 
moTO than probable that this custom has been luttmluced from the Puluui iri the 
nurth^ us this is {jiiito u conimtm practice of thei™. Another reaimii for supposing 
this is that Bagaim k not a country where the horse is to bc loutid except in a chief b 
atablc* AU the homes are purehiised from the Fulani in Korth Adamawu. After 
the hcmremeii had retired, the head-chiera mother made hirr appoamncf! and Was 
given ihv small stool on the right of the head-ohief to ait ^>n. waa atthed in a 
small aeartet public cloth, liead ankkts {fe AmiT) and a small skuU-cap which was 
ornamented with cowtv sheila. This w'ilh the only wcaflitm in which aiiy woman took 
anything like u prominent |:fcart in any of the ceremonies in Eagani- 

After flhe had seate<l hemelf, all the dancerB and armwl men ru^ihed into the centre* 
of the gfniind chanting their usual chorus. Many flintdijck guns were bred and there 
wfra {| general display of niimic warfarei, The repreaenlAlivefi from the other lowna 
then camn up to Rsliite the head-chief in turn, after which thsy joined in the general 
dance. As they apprtoichcd the head-chief ijvetyhiwly assumifd the iKtcuIiar fttrut 
to ’which reference has already been made* Alter the last reprciWiitiitive had come Up 
the head-(diicf rixse from his seat to take part in the eerejiiony. As he did so he was 
greeted with the war-chant from the men and a shrill cry (3fi#i!ii/Tj from the women* 
With very short steps he danceci reiind the perimeter in an anti-cbekw ise direclion, 
making his way rouriid in a contimiouB diogotaah as if he was nuikiog a seftated edge 
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round the rircle, Afi dauccd he fiourisilicd a KoTf^dl ivhi^^k (PI. X XX i^ Fig. 1) 
up And dowiu He waii followed hy his att^ndentSp nest hy hb mother, nnd then 
bv hie women. Manv of the men were canyiug horsetail whbkf^ while the women 
Carried Rniatl brftnrhr*A of leave& which they Aombbeii na they danced. 

On teaching hia seat, the headH^hief SAt down. A man with an artifioial horn 
(/<kio pf) moved attmnrl the edge of the ^eo covered hy the Ihfundii cbtha and 
ployeti his inatmment continuonsly. This boro was made from strips of raphia 
jjalm and coverwl with cloth. It waa omanieuted very elabomtely with eowij 
shells, au(l in shaiw representeti a cornucopio. After a short rest the head-ehief 
repcatiMl hia dance, and when he had reauiiied his seat calabashes of palm-w^ine were 
brought to him. All the men in attenfknca came up in tnm and were given a Itttb 
of the liquid to drink. Most of theta had horn cups In their bags, hut a few clmnk 
from the palms of their hands. The player of the artlBtkl hom tecclved bis portion 
in the inAtniment and ilmuk through the niouth]ne4?e. 

The armed men then approached tbe bead-chief from each comer a« before^ and 
when the last group had retired to tbe south-east comer lie rose and tetuiiie<l lo hi& 
quatiprs accompanied by hb atienda nts. THl^ wb ole ccfetnony lustctl a bout one himr. 
During the whole time the sacred instruments were played cm the mound,' 

Ndurro^ (3rd October. 1917.) 

About ten minutes after the head-chief hod left the ground he reappeared clothed 
in his et^etyduy garb. HLs attrendanfa hail alau cluLiiged i-hetr cbthlug- In his left 
hand he canricKl s calabash rattle (a/sr] containing nmlre. Tw^oitnima began tc^pfay 
as he appeared, and then all I he people present joLued in the Ndurn} dunce. It waa 
very cunfused^ and consisted mainly of the taking of a few short steps thf!n a halt and 
a calling out. The din made w'as very great On the oniakirts the women who were 
looking on aw^ayed tlmir bodieo w'ith a slight sideways movement and shuffled with 
their feet This ibmco lasteci about half an hour, after which the hijad-ehieJ returned 
to his ciuartera followed by his attendants anil women. The crowil aW dispersed, 
and some of the boy attendants cleared the place where the head-chief Jiad he™ 
sitting during the lu ceremony and took all the effects away. 

Sii (Siwf (11th October, 1017,) 

After the core^mony held on the Brtl of Octolwir the sacred instTument.'^ were 
jdayeil each flay nnd night in the uuii fan for a week. On the 1 Itb of October^ which 
w'as the next rimiket tlay^ the cetomony ^hich had la^eii hold on the prcvioioi week 
waa nepoated in practically the same inarmer as Iwfore, The E^j^p have an ei|dtt-ilay 
week, and the market day is hdd on yev iTittapi, or the last, 

^ The iQfi^rEnecI nae that the ceremony h^d eoaicwh&t iUv name iiacAniof; «ji Hu? 

HndH HodblQ. 
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Mba {I5th tknobcr, 1911.) 

AlH>iit midnight o-n thi^ evening oE die liitli uf Octubnet rounds were Jn^rd hr of 
8 tile hand playing in the streets. Efirly next morning it was ktutd ^gnin, ^nd I 
saw it [ilnjing cHttside tin? heml-vlibrs vompouiML Several men were playiiig; on 
short bambu fintes (mbi of vnriaiis Blares. They wifije bEown transversely across 
the end and were without fmgCT-bolt^, Eaek instniment had a [lifferent pitchy and 
m the men to the band (noet/owj played one alter the other the effect was that of a 
continual descending scalc^ The players diinced in tinie to Ihe mtisle with ^ to-and- 
fio movement m single iine« The man un the right of line had no mstnimcnt, but 
carried a ealabBsh pot w~hicli coiiCatncd leaves in a lii^iiid. Un his left were two 
clrununem carrying the (Inium (mtm nkm} and pfum. Then I'ame the flut^ players.^ 
Jidch of the men had Rome camwood powder daubed on his cheat* Every morning 
anil evening for eight days this bond played in hont of the bend-duera (quarters. 
Occasionally the head-chief paid them a viait, but never made any remarks. The 
players in tliis particular hood nil onme from the same p/i\ or group of compoumLi^ on 
the outskirts of the town, iind they were under the orders of their own tern pfi, or leader. 
This man (Tankmi> receUned hb oideis from the bead-chid concerning 

the time when the pkyitig sbould begin. On 19th October^ st the timo of the cere- 
mony called luhrl another set oE plnyerH made their appearance outside the 

bead-chief's eom|Kiund. Most of them were playing on antelopes^ horns. As they 
played they danced in a somewhat similar tcanner to the other baud (iiori^/fi). They 
sang A song also,^ the purport of which was that they had come to salute the bead- 
chief. At certain jjausCB the onlookers responded by colling out “ 3lo3t of 

the players Iiatl horse-tail whisks^ which they swished to and £io as they danced. A 
few of the men bad whisks made from grass (ilbf Jbia)« Throughout all the cere¬ 
monies the use of the horse-tail whisk w^os very noticeable. If tbe actual tail was not 
iisril then artificial ones were made from branches or grass. In one of the ccreiuoniv# 
the head-chief used a whisk which had an ornate copper handle. 1 msde enquiries 
about it and was iuiormiNl that it had been taken in a fight from a tribe many years 
before rbe oiossed the river Ntm. 1 wns never able to get the exact significance 
of these whisks; |>erha|» ihe expUniition will ccmie ftom Nortbvro AdHiiiawu^ where 
hoh^B ate bred in great numbefa. If tbe Btiiueoda Divisioii WOB a horse country 
perhaps Btunc explanation w^ould Iwj forthecuniug, but all the horses ale purchaaed 
fToni the Fiilanl. The hcad-chlef of Eagum told me that in the eoity days a number of 
whiBka were obtained from tribes in tbo Baiiyo and Tibati districts. After a certain 
annuiTit of difilcuky 1 [lemuadiNl the head-chief to let- mo have one of thiHsc wbbkn, 
(iH. XXXIf Fig. i.) Great importance was atl-ached to their tioe^ sod the hcJ^d-cbief 
kept several in his uvm quartern* 

(hi the afternoon of the IBtb of October, which was the Bagam market day» 
the iicci/oH and the pan, as well as the %5ff. paid a visit t<j the rnarkat-place 

* A c-oiTf^poudmg otrrpmuiiy sa emUed by t he> Bamiiin. 
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(/»!iy Y«ii n/*ec l«5) playing n» they left the fWi fan. About four o clock tln-y all 
retinmetl to thia ground, where a numlwrof the towiiEijicoploengaged in a general dance. 
The ptayeia of the vaiiotia bands performed on their instrpmentti until late in the 
night. There appeared to be no piirticiilar method in the dunetog. cacli person 
dancing as he or she thought fit, 

AV«SPt>ii- (20lh tMober, 1317.) 

The giouiul on which this Mremony was performed waa to the aouth of the 
head-ehief a quartern over the ercek. (Fig. 1.) It wag prepamJ and cleared before^ 
hand by Btnne of the heaiJ-cluer» attendants ami wotncn. The space cleared was 
about forty feet square and was in the midst of cultiv'ated laud, with a fwidor of 
trees on the eastern aide. About two o'clock in the uftemoon the head chief gent 
a meftsenger to me to say that the time had come For thk eeiemony. Preceded br 
the lueu pliiviug the clepKaot-tusk born and an. iron double'hell, Ibe hembehief 
proceedeil to the ground, followed by hie attendants and flevenil of the townspeople. 
At the ground {«on jfuH pjin) a greiit munher of pwqdu wore sitting around the eidea 
of the cleared space. At the north-weBtem comer a white flag (ww pim) and two 
sfHars wore stnek into the gmund. The head-ebief informed me this gignificl that 
there was no trouble in the town. On the northeni side there waa an rnclosure 
iiiki/et) of rougli matting made from strips of raphia palm. Outside the entrance 
of it the head<'hjef aat <lowa on a chair for a few minutes. 

Accomijnuied by aonw of bis attendant* he then went inaidc. where he changed 
hi* evetyrlay cluthes for a very large body-cloth of native manufacture {tube n^o jS^). 
It was pmeticalJy the same as the one ho w-om in the »a ceremony, with the exception 
that th^ one wan edged with red doth. He aW dunned a large feather hend.besa 
i»iaa Avian). After he vras dressed the hea.i-chiof sat duwn on a thrw-legged stool 
on the sooth^rM* comer of the enclosttre. and one of his ottendants approached him 
in a crouching position. This num nos told to go outaide and inform the assembled 
Ijeopte that t hey were to let the hood-chief know if they had anv tmuhle. Thev wens 
also tol.1 that th.y were to obey all hi* ordt-m, and that thw wen* nut to o„aml 
with people from other towns. The women were enjoinwl 'to work hard on the 
farms and to look after their chiidrem After he had given these instruotioiift thr 
attendant returned to the head-chief. A ralabaali of puim-wiuu wan then hande^l 
to the head-chiof. ndto ^vc some of it to each of hi* attendanta. who all npproachrti 
him in a cniwdnng poBition. No drinking-cups were uned, a* in lomier ceremoniM 
and each man ilmnk fmm the ijulma of his hands. A number of gmaa bugs ooutaining 
jialin and kobi-nuta were then handeii to the heod-cJiiaf, who di«tribiit«l a haudful 
of mi.\«l nuts to each nuin. who received them in a crouching position. 

Then* waa a stick (me And) in one comer eurmmmtftl by a ctown-ltke structure 
which was deeoratcrl with a large, number or eowty ahdb*. With a midden movement 
the hdul-t'hiL'f M'lEni it and iLani-cd round the enclosure, holding it in his right hmi.!. 
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Till- uttcTKliuitn tkca. in a chorus, learned the people outside thal the head-chief 
was about to appear before them. Preceded by two attendants who carried long 
leaves (iNCASdaP be pioceoded to the south side uf the ground. Here there wa.s 
a stkk^ (f«») sunk into the ground, and ot its Itase wa» a atone with a thick covering 
of camwood powder. Tetkcretl to this stick was a Idd. Holding the tire Ann in bis 
right hand the bead-chief ntatle an oration to the petiple, empliastsing each iioint 
by prodding the kid with the butt end of the »»e kfiH^ He prefaced each sentence 
by the worths " ^vd EySp.” The subject of the speedlt us told me afterwards by the 
head-chief, waa that all the people were to be law-al)i<iing and that all s^uarrehs were 
to cease. By way of ac<juie«cnee the people called, out “ Kit U ** iu on empliatic 
oianuer. After the speech wa.s concluded all the people atninped on the ground, 
taking their time from the head-chief. They then called out “ Kc Me 2h" to let 
the supreme god (Af&imm'l know that the townspeople were Itwkiiig after the welfare 
of the town. The head-chief then cut the kid’s throat and the blood waa allcmed 
to flow over the stone at the base of the stick to which it had been tethered. After 
throwing the carcase down, the head-chief was banded a buffalo hom of palm-wine, 
from which he drunk. As he did so the fieople vailed out ** /fir." One of the 
attendants then handed him a large grass bag. from which he threw palm- anil kola- 
nuts to all tlic (leople. 

At the same time the head-chief's women threw peppers (/« fe> to the people 
amimd the ground. The head-chiel then reeroroed his seat and called up different 
people in the assembly. M each mnn’s miuie wwi called be responikd by calling 
out “ J/boiiiivi,” “ A’lie " or " Zoki,” the last being u word which has been intnnliiced 
through Hausa influence. Aa isucb man came up, the head-chiel gave him a present 
of palm-wine and a handful of nuts. The latter were placed in a small graas bag 
which is always earned by both men and women, Tlve artificisi hom (faio pe) 
which had been played in the ail ceremony was now iiseil again by the same mau. 
The head-chief remained aittiog for a few minutes and then rose. As he did so all 
the women in the assembly nished wdJdlf into the bufih away from the ground. The 
head-chief said that this waa because they were not supposed to see any more of the 
ceteinony. As a matter of fact, iiotbing further was done on the ground, for the head- 
chief retired into the enclosure and resume 1 his ordmary attire. The party returped 
Hi the head-eWefs quartern iu the Same way that they came, and after the departure 
of the hifml-vhiel the townspeople all went back to their own coiupouiids. 

.S« if^wff. (22Dd (ktober, 1917.) 

The iieoplc who had come to vie w this ceremony were assembled on the outskirts 
of the isaS /on (Fig. 1) a foil hour fielnre the proceedings commenced. At ous 
o'clock a group of men appeared on the eastern side of the ground attired in long 
shapeless bag garenetits and maskn (M be). They danced about the ground in a smilar 
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mannnr to tliat ^-tnploywl ia the tH eereinony. Some of the men carried long icavea 
f!i»pende«l <fown their barks in repreaentatior of the leopanf skins of the former 
erreeimony. Slicks were carried i» lien of spears, for none of the performers had 
m th« ceremony, the whole of which seemwl to he a Iwlestine of the sif. 
At nhoitt two o'ciotfk the ncei/oS prticeecled ruimd the outskirts of the ground plaving 
on their instmmeiits as th^ did so. and after they had taken up their position 

the tiSn jcti the pkyera of the sacred itistraments appearetl, and played aa they came 

tpa to thti gTDiimJ, 

They proceeded to the mound in the centre of the ground, where they took up 
llicrr usual pemtion. The hcMd-ehiid. accompnoied by bis attendants, limn matle 
his apiH-amnce. All the women greetol him with ahrilJ crie* fyucdi) and waved 
whisks of leaves. When he had seatetl himself, three nu-n appearwl rrtim the dWtioji 
of the saored-itistnimenl hut. They were attired in long shapeless gowns made of 
a coarse l)agging {idximtso), which were decoruted withTsrj' rnst.vdookiiig feathers. 
On their hcmls they carried enoriimiia wooden masks (ivw f«) tan'll witJi grotesque 
huinan face designs. Tlie.se masks are kept in the sacrefl-instnirui-nt hut. These 
men lield caired staves U'whS Ino r<w), which were said to Itp. spears for the use of 
the ghosts of the departed heailHihiefs. W ith many gesticiilatiooa and gymtions 
these mm approaehcl the head^ yef and. after greeting him with posturing in all 
kimls of absurd positions before him, palm-wine was jH>iired out on the ground 
Five stmill chickens, the same number of drie<i lish. koko^yams, and small packag^ul 
of palm-oil. togetlier with some jmlm-wine. were then given to each man. M this 
was luring done the hoad^btef said that this was fotsi and drink for the use of the 
ghoata of the former head-chiefs. He then killed a goat in the usual manner by cutting 
ns throat, and the blood was slbwed to flow down «n t he oj^mnd in front of the inen 
The liead-chief said tliat tliis was the flesh (»tk\ for ifae use of the gluMts, There 
was then a brief isiuBe before the head-chief seij-cd a staff and mshed to the burial- 
hut i/aa Hf/erp} of the attendant wfiow tluty it is supjmscd to be to look after the 
ghosts of the former head-chiefe of the Erf^p. As they mn evcrvlKxiv ydW “ Beware 
of the stick,** At the entrance of the hut the hend-cycf addressed’ this man's ghost 
and cxiiorted him to look after the ghosts of his charges. After this the whole paity 
went to the eacred-instrument hut. ^ ^ 

About the tlmo that the head-chief and his attendants arrived at the izan fm 
a party of iiieo nishcd on to the ground from the northern aide. It waa headed by 
the attendant in charge of the saciwJ-instTument hut, a man attired in a nonduHcript 
garment of network and leaves. t>n his head was an enormous wig [t^ tare) 
the front part of wUch covered his face. lie looked as if quantities of swt had 
Im n thrown over him after ho bad been dressed for the ceremony. On hU back he 
carried a square hide valise-»ha|ied bag. 

.ilfl thb man mn hither anil thither the remsindef of the party pelt«) hirn with 
pieces of plantain ataik. This pUy lasted until the head-chief and his aitendanta 
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left for the siicred-iiwtmraent hut, M sdou tui they hnd di£fippear«d^ a nishp lu^Ailc^t 
by the umn T^ith ttu wig, was made to whfite the earc&se of the gOftt wm lying. 
The leader fell do™ on the ground and savaged the catease in a meat revoking 
manner. Ilia IwhIj whb emu to v^r wl xdth blood and dirt, and w hen lie rose he presented 
ft diagurting appearance, Palm-wine kub then spilled i^ver the eareasc and on the 
nnmnd. The carcase was then fiy the leader, who ran away with it to his 

qiiarU-FS lahiiid the sacred-matrument hut. As he rani all the |KMple pelted him with 
pieces of plantain ahdk. The head of the anlcnal wm retdned as hie perqubsitOp and 
the neat of the flesh wm db^rihiited among hi* aMlAtantfi ki the ceremony. The 
head-chief told me that the mein object uf thb ceremony was to anniBC the ontookeuip 
especially by the mnltrcatmont uf tbei goat^s cftreasc, 

nnring this ceremony ono of the men splashed paUn-wine aj^inst the clothing 
cd all fche jilayera. The explanation given was that it was not cmiHidered tight to 
give it to them to diink in. the ordiuiiry way* By doahlng it againat the dothing the 
ghosta would receive the Iwndit of the drink. 

Su /on ffl5eiVfp C23nl of October^ 191T.J 

In preparation the head-chief was attired in ii yard adjolmitg his living quartern. 
His body-cloth or kilt-like garment (wJrc ct) w'aa vary simitar to that worn in the ^ii 
ceremony. His bdt (irtr<40p) wa$ a twisted blue cloth. The upper |iajt of hb bmly 
was daubed all over with streakB of ydlow' cxrhre ift\ n^l) and kaolin (nitiiph On hb 
right iimi ho wore a double bead armlet and in hb bands he carti»*d two hags of 
different sizes. The larger was called jtQap and the smaller jaiop Shf>rt.ly 

after iw^o o'^clock, actompauied by hb attendants, lie proceeded to the isan fc&frj 
(Fig. l)p which b situated to the nordi of the aacred instinment hut. The piLrty% 
which was preceded by the men playing the sacred mstniruent^, poBsod the nceijm 
who were pla.ving outaule the burial-hut of the attendant {/an widp). At the irafi 
Hoon after the arrival of the head-ohief, all the attendants and assembled 
peuide danced before hUn, while the women Hhrilhulthdr call (yu^^ft). As iu other 
ceremonies the lowmspeople were gathered Dround the cilge of ihecetciaonial ground. 
An eoclusure of rough matting was erected on the north aide of the ground and the 
head-chief entered it, followed by some of hb attendants. In one imrorr there was 
a hirge crown-like struciujo onuimented liberally with cowry shelhi and with a long 
white tofisel ailocbctl to its top. The head-ebiet sat down on a fltool and a cabliash 
of palm-wine was given to him by one of the attemlanta. Tlib was distTibiited to 
each man in the enclosuiv, lU m another ceremony, it was druolc from the pabns 
of the hands. A handful of kola- and jHilm-nuta were then given to each maUp who 
received them in the iwual erouclung pceition* 

The head-chief then ttebed the crown-like Htmetuic and whirk'ii it round# 
stamping on the ^ound os be did so. while all the nicu ealle^l out “ otto Sgmi " aa 
this was being done. The party then left the eaclodurv, the head-chief, preetded 
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by two mcti Mrrying long Icavufl.i w«at to a stool outsiile ibe soutb-eastem romifr. 
Tbf Hi»M!e in which this dtool was pki-i^i was bouiitled by Icavne similLr to lho6« 

t^urjidKl by two atti!iid3intft. 

The chief men of conipuunds) were seatcfl on the southern side of tho 

gronttil. facing tJie beatj-cluef. StMir them waa a snuill tree, and at its base u hid whs 
tethi'TwI. {’lose by wits a Htone never ed with cam woof) fiowder* The leader of the 
nai/m band wnscnJIed/jfi rnbeifd. and he aat in the middle of the men jtijfit nderred to. 
Ife wore a peculiar Jn-addrerts, which ennaisted of a string sknlJ-cap, to which verv 
large cloth balk were attauhe<J. Arriuiid Ills neck he wore a string of ktipaitl'a 
teoth. In front of him, anil stuck into the ground, waa a miiuatiiro staff (me itwn). 
His attitude was. ap|iarently. one of depression, iinrf he sat with averted eye^i 
during most ()f the ceremony. Tliere were nu-n vu flttcijrlfiiii.e un him. 

The iieadchief ealleil out the names of certain men amongst the asscmblctl 
townspeople, and they each respomliHl and approached him in the ostial crouching 
and crawluig poaitioii. Kach man was given imlm-wine to drink, and then ii handful 
of kola- and |mlm-nuta were placed in a giaaa 1w»g which (ach man carried. This 
diatrihution lasted almut half an hour, and when it was over the head-chief aent un 
attetHlaiit tnfrm nrheiin, who was given whispered instnictioTis. 

The head-child then mode an oration near the siimll tree where the kid was 
Uitheh-d. Tile procewlings were practically the same us thMie of the ndto Ti^iS 
ueremony. JJe emphaaizftJ caeh pint in his spewh by prrjddiiig the kid, \^Tien he 
hod fioishwl. an attendant hatidiul him a cirved buffalo bnm full of puUn-wiue, 
Kefore drinking it he called out " wicjio." 

Tile kid Was slniightefed in the usual manner, but before tbrovvidg the carcaso 
down the bead was severed and thrown apart (rom the body. An attendant then 
handwl the hcad-ehief a large grow bag fmm whiidi he threw handful after handful 
of palm- and kola-nuts (o all the pople, who made a wild Sfnimble fur them. As be 
did this the head-chief called out “ letio ijr fe, ipbic* ye le" (lit., this is for the sake of 
your purenta}. As this was being done the wnmeu eallerl out continuously in a very 
loud iiiiirLiii?r« 

Then followed a complete Hilcnce for about live nnnutes, after which everybody 
commenced to call “/eS ’*; at the thiHl time of calling t his man rewi fmio 

Ills stool very slowly. Currying hk mijiialure staff he went up tn the head-chief, 
111 u crouching p^mition he was given palm-wine in Lire palms of hk hands to lirink. 
The Mcn/oil then began to play their instnimenls and the/off mheifd wbisl the kid'* 
head, held it bidore Kim, and danced in an aimless mituner over the ceremonial gmiuid. 
He was followed by the who played all the txme, and (hen by the women. 

This dance lastetl for about two minutes and the foti tttbein nssumiMl his seat. The 
head-chicf then rose aad. aecomiwniod by hk attendants, returned to his [juarters. 
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The rest of the people clisperwd iw* well and did not, as »u the other ceremonies, dance 
after the clcpatture of the head-chief. 

On tho moroiiig of the 24th of (X-tober the two hawb of playeis (now/w and 
MtM puo). after playing outeide the head-chiers qoarter? for a ehort time, returned 
to their own coiapowide. They bad l)wo playing onteide the liead-chwf e qnarte™ 
every morning and evening since their first appearance. 


Su -%?«. t25th of October. 1917,) 

This cercniony was held in the afternoon abont the aame time as the others. 
The heail-ehief was attired in his everyday gannenta and was accompanied by lh« 
uBiial attendants. In front of the attentknfe himal-hnt ifaa »Kfdp) was a space 
(,T^» pw) which had been prepared during the morning. (Fig. 1.) An attendant 
handed a goat to the head-chief, whose first action was to cut ita throat, sayii^ as 
he did so that lie was doing h for the Iienelit of the ghosts of the former townspeople. 
The earcafw was then thrown on to a fire which was near the seat of the head-chief. 

Jn a few minutes, long before the fieah could be cooked, it was taken from the 
tire and cut lip by the head-chief, A portion was given to the men who 
were assembled near the fm nJap. and they <ievourcd it without any further 

prei)«rfl,tions , 

The hcad-chief then retired to a place at the back of the/oo nddp. accompanied 
bv one of his attendants (an wp/orsci). Hew He ajait into a small hunch of leaves 
after chewing two berries {aihii »o). After this he returned to his stool and sat down. 
Jle took no further part in the ceremony anil shortly afterwards proc^eeded to his 

\(t«r the departure of the head-chief a procession was formed of the towiis- 
peopUv who went to the isdfi p/«« p/iib pw«tled by two men beating drniw 

Hancing was indulged in and m-arly every person earned a whisk (frt* »r a) 
made from strips of dried mphia palm, which tliey bi:at against the open palm. 
These (airttcidar whisks are uacii in two ceremonies only, the other one being the 
aprlfi. which was held on the 28th of October. The rlanco itself was a circular one. 
very simibir to that In the Sf-poii ceremony. It did not last very long, anti when it 
wa^ over all the playem drank palm-wine. This drink was heated, and when it Imiled 
Dvei, all the tlancere called out a long iliawn ird «-d-d-4 in a very high tone. The 
exaci si[tnificu!«c «if allowing the palm-wine to boil over I was unable to determine, 
but as far a* 1 could aaecrtain there is some connd'tion between it and the ghosts 
of the former membem n! the tribe. Mr. Joyce, who has very kindly gone through 
my maniiacpipt, sa)** that ** pusaihly the spUshiog of («lm-wine by hand, and letting 
It boil over, has the satue significance, whatever it is.” Tlie head-chief informed me 
that thU particular ceremony was for the benefit of the ghosts of the reUtives of 
i>*rb living iiit«itsdaiit {mpforjn^ etto jf®« ftiwi 
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(2Ttli and 2Sth. of Octobei, I91T.) 

This ceretuody woa ont* of the most importaiLt of tiue wiok The head- 

chief did not make any special prepamtiona with reganl to his clothing. About 
midday Od the 37th, acccDipaaiei:! Iiy his attoddantSt he proceeded! to a spot on the 
north-wcj5teni iside of hia ojiti\T hut {ndapfan)^ Near the tJoor imd on the gniiidd 
were two snmll bundles of leaves {teuo A fowl was huDiIed to the head- 

cluof by one of hia attendants. It was then lilici'd into two with a sharp knife; as 
he liid this the head-chief said j/nro (lit., “ make the town sit down very 

quiet *")p Half of tho slaughtereil fowl was th^n placed inside each of the bundles of 
leaves. They w'ere taken to the tret aeaf the north-western egmer of the hut^ at the 
bflFic of which u bowl of palm-wine is let into the groimd. The hend-chiid wae handed 
IID egg, w'hJcIi he broke over the bowL^ saying oa he did ao^ ’*11'i 4 wow n(filp pt n€ ** 
(this is yodjf own food). A mixture of palm^il and the leaves of a plant. culltHf 
/cuo Rifdft wna then rubbed on theontsldeii of the bundles of leaves by the hvad-chief. 
He told mo that this was done as raedidne for the They were then thrown 

through the oj^n door into the hul, and Inter on in the day were hunied. The 
head-chief then gave a little of a mixture similar to that which he rubbed on the 
bundle ol leaves to each of his attendants, whu sineored it over their bodies, Tliis 
was done in recogtiition of the fact that the heud-chief was going to attend the iigM 
oeromopy. Bofone proceeding to the hUn /oil, the licadHihiel attired him self in a 
large Wly-cloth {ndrr %npi], very similar to the one he wore in the mu ceremony. 
Over each shoulder he carried a sniaU white^and-black knitted atrJiig bag (ivoiohe 
the insigDin for tbhi ceremony* Any attendant who had assisted at a previous 
Mjfun was entitled to wear one of these htiga, i)n the hejid'chiers left arm he carried 
u small skin bag fidraS) to which n small broos bell (nrfiwa) was iittacrheil. Tliifr 
ia the geneml symbol emried by each uf the senior atteodantEi J to denote 

their rank. Atjotit three o^elock in the afternoon the hcatbehich accoinpomed bv 
bis nitenduntii, proceeded to the trdfi/oji. wherr a aniail group of men and boi-s were 
ilnncuig roniid one large and two iiuall druma. As nauat. there were a large number 
of oiilcMjkic-rrt. The head-chief look np u pt^ition in the aonth^^teni |iart of the 
ground (t=dii and here (Fig* 1) hb attendants grnu|}ed thejiiaelves about him* 

Tlii! cereaiony commenced abnost imMediately with a daiic^p l\mt of the ibinccts 
woresnuiil hiiocb^ td leaves'^ attachtfil to their caps, and on their Jtft arms they 
carriecl grass bags. Each oiun carried a switch rattle (effii made from stripa 

id the rind of raphia palm, or ebc anuiJl aticka in their right hamb. As they danceii 
the Hwitchea were cither beaten against the hand or shaken in tin* air. The dance 
wa^ perff™ied right round the iwrimeter of the i^fi /git^ imeh person ilancing first 
with n ii>hort atep with the left foot and then a long one with the right. Tho direction 

' BauAlnia ru/ifMnA. 

^ Gla^valus jpuf UiCt ^ A’ea^tlui Icmj, 
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was ftoitt U'ft to eight imd in sii.gk file, (kcnaipimlly a stuall group the dancera 
would mn fiom their places in the line to the centre of the ground, where tliey would 
(rtBture and shake their svidtchea, Thh* was done from several parts of the tuie at 
the same tinit*, and afterwards the tlanceis would resume their pUcefl. -U the head 
pf the line wna the attendant [le .dup who was in charge of the aacred-».3trument 

hut On his head he wore a square leather cap {&>o ngaH). and around his neck a 
eurbua necklet ln«o itgait}, from which goats^ herns and cowry ahelU were susi^n-led. 
l„ his right hand he carried a ver)^ large hunch of kavee. When the Imc of dancers 
Imd completed one circuit of the ground a number of mnn rushed on fmta the eastern 
side near thc/oa i.cfa> They carriefl brge antcloF home {.yfla pufio Ayanl which 
were pfCmted in a variety of wap, but in wluch spots and aeties of strmghtjines 
prwbitiunaUHl. The leader of this group carried a small gounl law. pure) which 
also decorated in tills fashion. .4s they approached the head^hief all the rest of the 

darwern rushed up calling out (give the head-chief ^ k. r 

ThU was the signal lor him to rise, and as he did «, he se«ed a Jiau- of liarteU-este 
.kuUs (pano with the horns attached. In the orbits small bunches of teav^ 

[mho p«f} were fsf-tened. With exaggerated gestures the liead-chief now timfc bi» 
place at the head of the line of ilancera, hobling the boms before him all the tune, 
Aa he danced the men with switches heat on the ground with them, beeping excellent 
time. As the head^hiet danced he called out ^ mo ^' (Ut., " This is a 

dam e ') After completing one turn round tins gniund he returned to his stool. The 

.Imo. no. o-n»-l “ “""r''" '‘“™“ T' i‘^', 

. nJnnto. Tb. p«fomo.n.. tbon .iU. tb. 

th.cinrohinunnulonn' 1 'bnt'ten..n ntli thB W., duUot jou. ». in »Inn 
,,.v .wind ths hwid.cl.ief W . .SI owl. •" 

He ™ilollo«wf by aU the pWTl'i.''li"'‘'l>‘“P 
heJ^bief then relnmed t. tie .tool aod ... do.n, »nd the w«n.bta.ii« to . 

(PI nw.rtb.Jlw odd,, .here they .e,ebnn...soe.H.y.~.tt.nd.nt Iww. ..ewnT"-! 

about looking after the welfare of the toms. 

Alter Ihi. the. .11 re.un.wl tbeir ortEin.1 plnrM. A a.»!l po.^. of men ipw,^ 
,b™ .ppe„ed on' the gnunuL .pd by artins in .M .»"» of nlwwd n.^ ke,« 
wwoiMrin on npio.. of l«ngbler. The beadejbief inforowd me Umt it .w tin 
duty ol lbeae uwu t,. umt. .h. iwopfe faugb. He mid tlwt the periorm™ .:.nm bon. 
the moie ou.«er of the .o.Ti auil Ibat they held beieditiiy ngbu to w» in Ibis nmuiier 
b. perfanmine. of the ermmouy. l olort..n..ely 1 .» um-bU- to e*.,.n 
turbier Udunmilio.. « 1. .hetber it ... by p.binne.1 or nwlrdmeaf deme-nt tbal 

iht^v ckipiftd this right. - * % l 

■ Tbi. bv-nbiy b»le.i .bout fie. minutwi. nnd dull the p6i mtued .nil wulbw 

„..u of nwn »me from .be dirwrtinn of tbe/oo eddy. Tbe lewlet cbwued. • .VgnJ 
7„..yiiv»."tlit.."Tb»i..betlmnfo.the.»,fii. I.ituo.w.1 1. TlmreiMiniferuf 
Hie ^„;i..m..med in ebonm, -AiHS.iS-a-ei ri in « imy muabnl 
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tiuuiner, Thej ran to the place where the hearl-chief wiia sitting, wnti twu- men 
of the group MWimg a large bunch of leaves oontaiaing a stick {tstoo to] 

up and down in front of him. The leader broke into bis ebantp and the nsst of the men 
reMptiuded in the manner just mentioned. The bunch of leaves was placed in n vci^* 
large woven gmas bag ikftp) by the leader^ lie flien grasped another of the 

party by the hands, holding sooiE dried leaves {Juo the while^ They pt^tnred 
and struggled with each other in front of the head-chief, and as they did m the chaut 
was altered. The leader now' sang " 0 yw-Y response was, *' Ay ^ IL-S, 

vdvfi-The two rEU!n, after a very short time tii ntnigglmg, fell on the groumb 
One of the party then struck each of them in turn with a largo mat hig (pnup pot}, 
)vhcreiip4in they uttoh! again. The whole of the party then danced to a spot w^here 
another large ioat hag (lYup) was lying on the ground, gtiarded by two men {utbo 
ijdp) - This 1>ag is one of the symbols of the ntjdh ceremony, so the head-chief luf urmed 
me. The drieti leaves which had been heltl in the struggle were placed in thU 
after which it wm taken to another part of the groum;] by the two keepers. This 
completed the first |>art of the n^n ceremony. 

After a lew^ minutes' re&t the dance around the ground was again performed, 
and when the dancers had completed the circuit they all assemhieil in front of the 
iieaihchief^ who was flitting up hia stool, in the ^pace (po) in front of him a fire 
was made, and on the lire-stoiies a large earthenw^are p<it was placed by on attendant, 
11 wan lilltHi with palni-w ine, but before the attendant poured the cold liquid into the 
pot the head-chief toiichcjd it with the tifia of his fingers. ^\lien sufficiently heatetl 
it w'Art placetl in front of the h^-tad-chief, whodistributcif it to each «f bis attcniiants. 
When alt the palm-wine had been consiinted the head-chief, accompanied by his 
atteinlants^ made his wwy to the sacjre<l-matrumeiit hut. Outside the doorway 
there were four carved staves [htu with the enda stuck into large hunches of 

leaves, and one of them was now^ seii^ed by an attendant, wlio ran round the enclosure 
surrounding thcsacrcHl-instrument hut, calling out as he did so, f&R fupm me kye*' 
(lit. ^ “ Tim head-chief ordeta me to do All the men in the aasemhty then caUed 

out ill reply* '' IW koa tso" Thi* headnshief was then handml on iron <ioub1e-beU, 
aa were alsc» the attendants^ and he gave the signal to conufiencc, whereupon for 
a ininuU or two they all played. Only one drum (ibtoo was l>i<iaten. Thia 

playing was a signal for all the women to leave the iz^n f&n, and to warn others to 
ktH*p aw'ay. The w'bole party then proceeded to a spot at the back of the /cm itdapp 
and at a given signal from the head-chief the whole party rushtd to the south-eastern 
comer of the /oS, each man yelling aa ho ran. One of the buntlles wa* then 
deposited near where the head-ehief bad been, sitting. Exactly the same was dune fur 
the north-e«uitern, south-western and north-wvstem comera of the isow /oh,, wkiclt 
were call ml yWbMt otettere ami ywcdO jAt, respectively. (Fig. Lf 

This conr.lude<! the cemmouy for the 27th of October. Guards were left on the 
isdii foil to guanl the bundles of leaver and they proceeded to make dr ain ft mund 
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eai-ih nf them ua taiwi of TB.m* The hefid-cliiei anil all the people reuimed to their 
e^mpouJide. 

Early in the aftemooii of the 23th of Oetoher the townspeople gatheced in 
great nnnibets at the tsdn /oSh The head-chief^i stool was pLooed in th^ 
with a clear sjwice in frcjot of it bordered by long leav^es (mcaodia). ?fesi by was 
another w ooden atool, which was carved with reprfescntatiojis of leopanlft omaniented 
with white sjiot#. On each of the^e two a tools wore Hinall bunches of leaves* 
iitid resting against one of them there was a staff. In about the ijcntre of the »3an 
a group of men eat on the ground * whilst a little way apart from them was a tnaBi 
well smeared with camw^wl jiowder, who w as htilding aaniiill mud image (in too w 
OD bift lap^ It was supported on the top of a large mat bag (iVujd^ and was made in 
human form^ and plaateretl with cnmwcKxi powih-T and kaolin, Tlie mouths ears and 
eyes were coloured white, 

A general dance had Iwen in pmgtesa for fromo ilme before the liead-ehiefi 
aocompanied by his usual altendunlSj appeared ou the ground. He was drc-^sedi Jii 
the usual hotly<lolh (ni/sf but this time it vtb.^ omauiented with small brass 

bells and a great numl^er of cowry shells. The upper part of tJie body ol the head- 
ehicF, and abo thoae ol his attendantfl, was painted with altemat-e stripes of yellow 
ochre and kaolin. The head-chieffl cap {ewn /ml) was <lecoratcd veiy libenilly with 
a TL ii ni lmr of porcuptiie lulls Ill his hands he earned a pair of hartebeeste 

horns. He sat down fat awhile^ and then n ilnttcc similar to tliut which opened the 
proceedings on the previous day was (terfnnncd. Somir of the daucem carrW small 
Ataves in lieu of taphia-paltu switches. Alter it was over a group of taetii eppeared 
from the eastern side of the izan/nnm They carrie<i antelope horns of various species^ 
ujid resting them ou the ground tan all over the in a wdld and aimlesfi tnannet. 

fleeasionslly they tapjied the ground with the skulls of the antelopes to which the 
horns w^m nttachefl This petfomiance waa callecl m^xaiyun^ mhei /o (for the 
sake of the dead i>copk)- The head^hief told me that this waa done in order 
that the ghosts of the Eyap might have a plentiful supply of anhiuil life in the ghost 
world. 

The head-chief now ilanced mnnd the 1300 a# on the former occaflinn. 
Prcrediiig bini was a man carrying a loaf* containing ii mixture of palm-nil and the 
macerated leal of a plant . This was done so that no one should approach tno dose 
to the hcail-chief. He then resumed his seat, and alkiiit five minutei afterwank die 
group of men with the small mud image approached the Tlie liead'Chief 

seiml a staff which was resting agairist tile second stnoL and also the hunch of leaves 
w'hich was lying on it, Ono of the attendaota thou hemdetl him a chicken, w hich he 
graspeti in the hh hand- Whli kslli hui owns outsttetohed he led a ilnnee around tht^ 
rtlgt^ of the itflii The man carrying the mud image rlnnccd in front, and from 
time t(t time the hcad^diief btufthi^ it ibst with the hunch of leaver and ihen with 

^ Santr^ttvi #p. 
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iJie trhivkeii, Tliiu was said to an offerin|; to tho imago- As this daucc wiis 
procottJing, tke group of mon with the aotdopw’ lioms nisied about iu am aiiokss 
fojihjoii os bpfnn*. and fnitii time to tinio tapjuid the groiuic! with the shulls as they 
I^an. As on the former ocoasioii, the keej>ef of the aacrwi-iiuitrtiraeiit htit led this 
daoen, ClLcasioDally he mo to the ceotre of the isSA JoH, and oa be did bo all the people 
wniiU mil out. 

When the head-chief reiw'hfti the north eastern i-otner of the non /oh he suddenly 
broke away and mahod in au aimless direction all over the ground, followeil bv the 
rest of the dancers. This van done in onler " to find the nmd." All through this 
I«irt of the coreiuuiiy the Jiesenibled onlookers kept up a contbiuous yelling. After 
ten minutea' dancing the heud'chtef returned to his stool. His staff was taken by one 
of hi!< attendants to the adjacent coretnonin! ground (pw) fFig, 1). Mere all the people 
asHembled round an attendant, who spoke to them ahoot the welfan- of the town. 
While thi» was being done there wna nnotber display of buffoonery on the iztlS/oA 
by tie same men who acted on the previous day. In various ways they acted; 
one of them wouW |MJur iwlm-wine into a bottomless cup, another would steal things 
from the grass bags carried by the other men, and by a v ariety of this sort of aetivm 
they made the oidouhent laugh. This part of the fereniony was called pjun 

After the speech had been deliv'oretl by the attendant, the party proceeded to the 
place where the head-oliief was sitting, some of them carrying a bunch of drieii leaves 
(/rm 4;wh) similar to those used previously in this ceremony fp. S95>. The leader 
sang, “ A'ff» tifr m" (lit.,'' Let all the people help to cany"), and as they came on to 
the ground they all danced. Tlie ocremnny of the previous day was then rcjwqtctl. 
While the two men were struggling together the licad-chicf said “ Ayo wjo ho,” 

The dunce round the taJS /m was then refrtatetl, after which the head'chiiif 
proceeded to the south^eustern eoruer of the ground (Fig. 1), Then ensued the same 
milbicriminate imdiiug uIhuU the ground as on the former occasion. At a signal all 
the dnneera rusheil to the spucc poA.and when they were in their places all the per¬ 
formers calh'fl out, “ Tl '«« Vyipit,” and thtuse who had the raphia-pulm switcfacH beat 
the groimd with them. The some attendant os before dcEivcretl an oration to the 
effect tliat uU the women in the town were to I« lookcfl after and that there was 
to be mt illicit mtcrcouiae, and further, that no man was to many any relative of the 
head-chief vrithout his jiortniasion. tine of the men then picked np the staff (JtiiH 
fiflflw) and carried it to the saored-instrument liut amid a great uproar, everylNuly 
yelling ns it was being taken from the grnund. At the ascred-instrOraMit tnu the 
leaves were stripp|^<l off and buried in a hole near l»y. 

For the third time the bunch of dried lvaves(/Ao wim taken in front of Um 
hearj-ohittf, and the saiiu- pnwttliire was carried out as on fornier m^casion*. This 
time the rash wus made to the north-westem comer of the rasfiwith the mud 
rmige. The second staff ^ then taken to the sot^reddiisttiiment hut 
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Htid dealt with in thu same wny m the first. TLere was a dead ailenee a fttr it had heea 
tiikpfi ftwttV. 

A tnfliiOTitiiide the/{iff wd«j( then t-alled oat several timea the lii wl-tlijef« mine, 
“ Pi/uw.” The hva<l't'hie( nfHjjonded, “ and ptofeeded to the bunal- 

liut. ^Vhen he reached it the attendant in ehatf^e of the aacred-instrametit hut called 
cut to the ghuAt which woa eupposed to be inside the huriiibhnt. Each time n cull 
was made a whUtle replicti from inside. The he&tU-hief wnmdetl u few notw on a 
Btnnll anlelope-hora tip (fttoj—this woa to let the epirit know that the head-chief was 
waiting outside. Then he entered the hut with hb attendants. lie was hamled 
H goat, which heslttughtoml in the usual itianiieT, the bW flowing over the inverted 
grave pot s. As this was being done the hi?wl-chief said, “ Fim ndap ” (“ This is yonr 
focal")- Powdcretl camwood was then spriiitlcd over the grave jmts by the head- 
chief. who suid a.i be did so. “ Go pti jtr tte " This is year own eamwood ijowder 
Each attendant in the hut was then given sucoe of this powder, whicb be robbed over 
hb btaly. After this, offering?! ol koko-yams. goats’ Ke«h and palm-oil were brought 
in. but those w'ere suhsecjuflYitly removcil and eaten by the attenejants. The hend-ebief 
now rctiiniwl to tile iidS wjon, nnd the man with the mud iuiflge came down liefoTc 
him. ufferiiigs of kofco-t'ama, palm-oil, dried fish, a chicken and some palm-wine 
worit then given to bioi by the head-chief, after which he rptiimetfto bis usual place, 
This part oi the ceremony was i>erfomn*d in complete silence. Then the men play ing 
the dniuLS pniceetleii to the iidfi tebbi. Following them were the Is^orcra of the large 
bag ‘^^■1 then Came the rest of the party. Here there was another donee, hut 

not all round the izoiT /aii, on fnnner ta^casionsv. The party resbed to where the 

ataff (itiiH was lying, and Uiey were again addresscil liy the attendant. Thun, 

carrying the dried leaves {/iJo ;y«>). they proc«d«l to the place where the heail-chief 
was flitting. The Hsme ceremony ns before was gone througb arid the leaves were 
placed with the others in the large mat Iwg (lyeip). The party took the staff {kmi 

a nd placed it with the others ill the sacred -instru ment hut . The ceremony was 

then tmnsfem'd to whert the other staff was lying, but before the [lafty rcachetl it 
a whistling was heard from the direction of the tiest cerenmnhil site. This was 
repeated several tiiiuffl, and then the head-ohlef called out. " .'St sr " (ht. 1 am 
coming This was rcijcstcd a couple of times, after which the head-chief went 
to the nest, i-erenionial place | (*u at too a), which was an enclosure of raphia palm 
matting around s tiee (Fir.« sp.). The head-chief, who was aecompanictl by several 
of lus attenikntH. Hlaughtered a goat in the nsiial nianner by cutting its throat. 
As the blqofl was flowing, the gtoumi at the foot of the tree was sprinkletl with it. 
the head-chief saying as this was being done, “ PH nniJm -pf tie (lit,. This is for oil 
die ghonts who come to thin part ol tbetitwn *'). fjeaving the cncloaurc the party 
then went to where the fourth fltaff wm lying (ya ioo sicaere}. The people were 
dancing aronntl it as in former ceremonies. Alter it Imil been taken to the sacred- 
instrument hut all the leaves were buried, in one bole. 
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Before leaving th^ t^u nkt^iOH n firo was ligbted imilf^r * Hiiiuil bow! into whwb 
palm-wine had lw?^n squtH^zw! from a sponge madf* id ttaveSr which luid pn^viouAly 
been anointi^d with the bead-cliLef's spittle. The party Temained until the liquid 
bailed over the sside of the p<ifc, and the head-chief called atit> Kit ” (liu^ 

Thift 18 for the tiae of the ghosts The party in the ^ndoguire respondeil hy 
caUing out* " The fire was extinguished by palm-wine, and the pot 

ooatauiing the liquid and the remainB of the fire-wood and the oahes were all foldml 
up carefully in a piantaiii leaf and iaheii away by one of the attenclants. A portion 
of the ashes wna buried carefully by the bead'thief, who tie groitml tlown 

afterwards with his hands. 

After returning to the iwiwere^ and after the atafl had been retumird to the 
sttcred-inst nil neat hut. another goat w'aa slaughtered. The ceretnouy was practically 
the same aa that which was held at the txti nitvou. w^th the exception that here the 
iatestines wore burteil at the foot of the tree. 

The reuiHining ceremonial places were flomc ciislauce from the centre of the 
town, and imfortiuiately 1 was unable to go to them. They were called^ wie myi{ 
and iw fwp respectively. The head-chief told tne that the ceremonies hene wrere 
exactly the same as those which had been held at the two last ceriiinonial gtomids- 

It was well into the early morning before the fitial eeremony was over* Before 
the participanta feturqed to their compminds they were supposed to bat hr them¬ 
selves. and they were to have no intercourse with w'omen on the snceccding iJay. 

During the niunth of November there were no aet ccfemonicaj. but the sacred 
instruments were played every evening in the \dciuJty of the saeced-iiLfttriitnent hut, 
or on the *3ap5 fm. On the Bagani market days they were played during the nftcmw>n 
in the niarket-phice. 

On the afternoon of the 29th of October one of the head-chirr^ senior attendants 
(an rttp/opfci} appeared in hts stead in a ceremony which was qii abbtevlatei] form of 
the if^n. The place where it was held was at the pOt whi^re the bead'Chief 
ant in the f*l ngi/R c-creniony* The main feature was the Hlaughtering of goats an<i 
the drinknig of palm-wine. Ndt £a the attendant-, who waa the chief figure 

in this <^ereinony, mforuieti me that it won held fur “ the sakes ” of the ghosts of the 
relativea of eiieh at tend ant. 

(lUh December, 1911.) 

The final rite in enmift’tbn with the ancestriil earemonies wart oalli^i the mfop. 
The head-chief informed me that this was the laai of the series which w’oukl be held, 
and that the next w'oiild not be held for some years. There are actually two portf’ 
of this ceremony^ the first being held in the aftenioDn aud the second in the evenings 

thmth of the stream which IS the town^s main w'ater supply w'os ati enclosure' 
made of the usual type of matting. This was about forty-five feet square aiul was 
aitiiated a few yards from the niain road through the town. About two o^eloek in the 
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uftf^noon the townspwpte bepjiii to cnngregatcuti tlie roadw^y+ liDd just insfoie the 
head-<7iiiefB orriv^ they went to the qkaietl space on the southern aide al the encfoaurc 
nod SAt ilowii. By far the greetef nuiiiber were connected with the heod^hicf in 
some way or other* such as his attendants sud workmen- All his women were 
supposed to be there alw^ Their bcnlies had been well smeared w ith palm-oil in the 
momiug. 

The head-chief on liis arrival sat down on a stool near to the eutraiice of the 
enclosuiei, where he whs suiroLmdiKl by a otinibw of hia atten^lants. Shortly after 
half-past tw^o a procession of wonieiij beaderl by the head-chiertt maternal grand¬ 
mother and hia mother^ filed into the cleared space in front of the head-ehief. These 
wornen were all w’ell anicared with eatnwood powder. The head-chiei waa lianded 
a whbk of knaves by ojio of the attendimts, iintl with water from a calabash he spUshed 
their bodies as they w^ent into the enclosure, Thiia w'as done to keep their skin 
(bodies) cool and to prt^vent them from iHerspiring wbtii working dnruig the 
ceremony. Inside the enclosure they commenced to dig the groiind into lidgcfi^ 
aa is done ort the fartns in generaL These ndges ran east anfl west. The womeiii 
were sttpervine^] by the head-chiefs motbet and grandmother. WTien all the gromid 
inside the enclosure hnd been worked over they rctittned to the spaeo outside and i^at 
down* 

In the interval ■of waitings the head-chief sat on his stool neat the entrance of tke 
enelosure and spent the time cliatting to his attemkntft. The player of the pluriarc 
(siJ) w alkctl about singioit he pkyed. The onlookers sal round the edge of the 
elesirod sjMicc^ and for the moat part spoke to each other in w^hispetSi 

After tlie return of the w omen from the enclosure others brought the head-chief 
seeds or seetllings of oYcry plnnt cultivated by the E-fip, Aa fhiH W'lis bemg done, 
two of Uie head chiefs favourite wi distributed a mixture (is m of jveppei? w mpiMHl 
in a fig leaf to the onJookeni, os weli as to ftnyone w ho Iinpinmed to be passing on the 
road. Thb mixture waa eaten right away* as were some cooked koko^yams which 
were Jktributed lattfr on. Thetc wn^ then a bri^d spell in which tlie only sound 
liearrl wiih the playing of ihc phiriarc. 

Accomimnied by ibiec attendants ttwt» mjt/umi iiad t>uo ctutfoH) the head-cliiet 
then went ineide the enclosure, tnkidj^ with him the weds nnd ^cedlinga. These they 
thrust intu the soft ground ijutte intiiscriinimtely* Any neccMary wifittuetions the 
h«ftd-t'hwf gave in whispw; ntherwiBe they worked in eumpletu silenw. An open 
wicker-work btu.ket (itM rlkop) wo-b placed an top of ono of the beds. Then tho 
head'chief dug a amal) hole in each corner of the enclosure with * digging-knife. 
A handful of salt was thrown mto them fttid covered with a sprinkling of camtvriod 
powiler. The mU was said to be for the use of the ijhosrtfi. Before the hole* were 
filled ill the hewl-cbief tapjwtl on a snmi) double-bell six limes in front of each of them. 

Then he sprinkled each of the aitendants with water hy menas of a whisk of leaves. 
A uertain niflidjer of seeds anti ac«llijig» were left tn-er and, after being collected by 
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ftn attctidant, theif were given to the hefid^rhier^ women- The baiiket (ntw 
was then spnnJclod w'lth camwood powdci and taken to the head-chict qtnarierR* 
The head-ehief and his Aitcudnnts now left tlie eDcIoaurc and returned to their longer 
places, while the women to w'hotn the seeila and secdlmgs had hiW given entered the 
encb^ureT w^horc th^y planted therm \Vlien they returned, the bead-chief sprinkled 
them with water and gave them each a handful of camwood powder. Then be went 
inside the endosim^ and rubbed a forked atick w'ith salt and then with camworul 
powder^ and it was stuck into one «f the prejmretl beds as a sign that aU the mowing 
had been done for the Ijenefit of the ghosts of former townspeople. Each of the 
attendants vn^ then given some camwood powJor by the head-cliief. and this was 
rubbed on their bodies. The boy attendants then came up one by (me before him aiul 
he mbWi aume of it on their foreheads. About five o^eloek this part of the ceiemony 
was over, and the head'ChJef returniMl to liU qujirtefs aocompanied by bis attctHloiita. 
Three men plaving the plujian:, the iron double-lieJ 1 and the clophant'tusk hnm, 
headed the firocession. guards w'erc left at the encloffiire* 

At about seven o\‘lock the same e^^ning the players with the sacred instruments 
aEi. 6 embled outside a small but just north of the head^ebiers quartei®. The bcail-chief^, 
w:ho played on a dnmi (iSJbo gave the signal for the playing to begin. The 

other instrumenta included two drums, a number of double-b^dls and the uistniment 
(fnap] w’hich was played in the 3/'j3t»5 ceremoaies. After playing for about ten mmiitea 
the instruments were all taken to tho eastern side of the hut. The heacl-chicf then 
placed a small bag over each of his shoulders and entered the hut» itecompauied by 
several of hia attendants. All his w'omen were in this buildings sitting on the ground 
a round a small fire in the centre- The head-chief sat on a atool in the sciatli+eaatera 
comer^ Olid hia sttendants sat down on ihti grcmtii] close to liiin+ There were no other 
mules in the hut. For a little while them was dead silence, and tb-^n ten wnjnen begun 
to play on short bambu flutes {iw). These instruments worn end-blown transversely. 
acTfHSJ^ the □tifice+ jind aa diey were of diflerimt lengths they gave dtifetsmt notes. 
They were blowm one by one In a descending scale very rapidlji and they were pla3'cd 
for abrmt throe mmut<^s- Then there worn another apell of silence, this tiiuy for about 
ten minutes. Five enlabashes of palm-oil were then handed to rJic head-thief by onO 
of hU attendants. This was distributed to each of the women inside the hut. Fatm- 
wine was afierwarda ijonted into a large earthenware i-uit, w^bieli was then placed on the 
Gre-Rtoueit There was another break for a full Imlf hour, during wfiioh tho only sound 
W’‘a5 that of the sanred inatnunanta which were lieiiig ptayed outside. Thv ten w^omcn 
then pla^'od again, but this timo for one minute only. The palm'wine in the eiiithrn- 
Tvare pot was then distrihiited to everj" |«srson iu the hut, to the wumen first uud then 
to the mom As a mie it was drunk from hom or calabash drinking-cups* The head- 
chief ftud hia attendauta then went outaido to where the fiacTed instfumente wetv 
iKAiig played* A goat which bad been tetheretf inside the hut was token w ith them, 
as well as a supply of pilm-oiL Theae were placi^l close to the sacred-injetruuLiait 
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plnvefSt and the partr then returm'id inside the htit. The [iiliiying outaide the hut 
ct^.ased and there was silence for about fifteen minutes. A whistle from outside was 
bJowo, and oA aonn aa the women heard it they s^^-ayed their bodlea to and fni and 
cullctl oiit^ *^ Yti € nda; ijd e This was rei>eated several times, and then nnut her 

Mpell of siLenoe ensueEL The whistle was again aoimded. and thia time the women 
responded “ J>i e " ye* e/* The head-chief told me t hat the expUiuiticin of thb wa# 
that the high god* (which was alsa the name of the first head-chief of Bagaiu) 

wkbod to know if ah was well with the women of tlie town. He was sup|H^i to 
ask this by means of a whistle* The head'chief gave me one of tliese (Pi XXXt, 
Kig. 4 b which was made of sheet iron. In reply the women alfirnietl that all was 
well in the town. 

About ten mlnutea after this two knocks were heacdon the door, and the. head- 
chief went out with his attenilants to the place where the snered insmimenta had 
playetL They were all laid nut in a row on the ground and their players stood behind 
thoni- One of the attondants handed the head-chief a calabnsh of pskn-oiL which he 
broke open. He then rubbed some of the ail o\*e£ each mstriiment and afterwards 
[Hiured some palni'wine over them. Then the goat was filaughtere<L in the iisuul 
manner and the btocKl. as it flowed from its throiit, was poured over the instramenrs. 
Camwocal jKiwder was tbm spriiikled over all of therm and they were taken by their 
pUyera to the aacreddn&trament hut* This coticluded the ceremonji and the 
Itcad-ehicf and his atteirdants retumeil to bis quarters. Later on the w^omen left the 
hut aucl returned to their homes. 

Thiji concluded the series of cere.mooies held in PdlT in connection with the 
aiieestrai cult. 

I now' propose to refer briefly t-o same of the outstanding points which appear 
to b' connected with the aneealfnl cult of the Eyap. 

As already meuttoiiecb tlie principle underlying all the cerenionied is the supplica¬ 
tion of the ghosts of rhe trilwl ancestors to bring moteriul prosperity to the tribe, 
to cause the women to hear childieti^ and the ctopa to be fruitful. 

The central figure in oil the eeremoniea, with one exception, is the head-chief^ 
who combines in his office that of priest as well. This mati is the pivot on which the 
whole tribal law and order revolvea. He is the representative of the tribe for all 
things, whether for good ot for evil. Assisting him arc the senior and other attembuta 
who accompany him to each ceremony. An old mao acts as remembrnneer to the 
head-chivf in moat ol the ceremonies, but he has no affiekl position. Woinen play 
a very sitbonimate port in all of the ceremnnies, but rluring quite a nundw they may 
look on. 

The anc 4 £simt cult ceremotuefl are performwl in auch s way that each member 
i>f the tribe is conceoied in one or more of them. The fiuit series inoludea tha 
ot ceremony of vdaiting the burbl-huts of the hcnd'Chiel's anccatora. It nppoara to be 
^aclusivcly for the benefit of the head-ehiefi his relatives, women, niid Eiumediate 
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retainers. Tliia cetemotiy^ as well as the others, has been described in full detail, but 
them are some paints which may mt^h The boiling or heatiiig of palm-wine imA 
a fiignifi<^pce for which no e:qikDati<3n could be given, the giving of pieces of 
to women **to niohe them catch piekin/' the sulifiidbiry women^a iJance, and the 
meaning of splashing inside the ail regain? explanation. An interesting point 
crtJiKf up coQcemmg the (oixl-olferings at the graves. The staple article of ^lict is 
maize, but this was not used on a single cMxsision during the cewmcinies witTiesaed- 
Kokovama, however,, were used as one of the principal food "Offerings. This seems to 
Ifomi Ui the times before the iiitrotiuctinii of maize, whea koko-Tnms enteml more 
largely into the tribal dietary than they do at present. 

The scconcl ceremony (vrfi) apjH.-njw to be delehmted for the Inmefit of each member 
of the tribe. A number of vnsitors from other tribca ajsm take part in it. The only 
occasion on which 1 saw a wo mail take anytliLug like a prominent part in this 
puiiiciilur cereiDoay. A muiibcr of peendinr dances and bouts of mimic ivarfnro 
liave been Jeaorihed as taking place in this ceremony. When 1 witnessed It several 
of the perfottnem wore various carved wtMMlen maaka ut peculiar idothiiig, with 
annual-form headdress. Or else they carried aiitmak" skirts on thdr backs. I was 
looking ven" closely for any fonii of animal cult or tot^mifitn, and luado ziujiieroua 
enquiries concerning these elements. It ia clear that the w^earing oi nniimil mQiak^l 
and skins ia a liirni of animal cult, and a degraded one nt that. Toicittisiu is alisi?kil*4y 
nou'existent in Hagnm. A luemher of the tribe may **follow” an aniTnal, bat he 
may also ohauge his^ choice from time to time. Ou oae occasion a mim will hear a 
leopard skin* and on anEither a wooden mask with a caTvc«i representation of w 
buffaloes head. 

The adwrro ceremony is a sulMsidiary one “ to make the peoplrr happy/'' 

The next group of ceremomc& (pmA d so Jm have a number of 

peculiar features for which no explauatioa could be given tne. It sceimi that they 
are pcrforuual fur the beneKt of tlie ghosts of furUkcr tribat iiiefiibers who Iivtid 
ill variouB [mrta of the town. The use of the whisk, whether of horae-t43il 
of of leaveii^ is so universal m this part of the world that it require* further 
tuvestigation. 

A peculiar feature is introduced m the iiifM ceremony* for here we have a deGnite 
ritual perfonued &o that the ghosts of former members of the tribe shall have a 
plentiful supply of animal Ufe in the home of the dead. This seems a strange 
lieparture: for it w^ould appear to be cnpahlc of explanation if the ghosta were tiske<l 
to increase the siippUea fpf animals for the uae of the tribe, hut here the reverse is the 
case. Oo this point the headH:hief woa my informant. 1 was loiable to find out tbo 
meiiriiugs of the otlicr details of thi* ceremony. 

f)nc ctatrmouy ou a much stimller scale is performed with one of the senior 
attendants acting os the priest, Thifi is an abbreviated form of tbe nijUn, and is 
performed for the lieuefitof the ghosts of the relatives of the head-chiefs attendants^ 
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Tli^ 6iul cenenionj ui one in which the women of the tribe take a definite 

part. It^ object is the pkpibg of eeedst for the use of the tribal ghosts. The 
heed-ehiefs women prepare the garden, after widch the head-chief anil three of hb 
attendants pkn!; the seeds and seedlings. Then the women plant some atso,l One 
point concerning this coremnny appears to mdicate that amongst the Eynp the 
wcffhtng of the Roil baa alwaya been done by the women. The ceremony in the 
evening is matnly for the head-chiefs women, and in it commtinicalions bom the 
high god arc supposed to be heard aaldag il all is well with them. 
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I.—^ThE OftCJlS^tZATIO^ OF THE UeOXAIVA. 

(aj Thf People. 

Att lutYoduutbn to thk puptir, a fcrirf aunmiiirY may be giveti of tie eoeid oTgaiLi£utbp 
of the Ofokaivft, Tlie^ people occupy the gnMiter part of the Korthem DtA'isioii of 
Fupuii. Geo^phicuily^ theb coimtiy b bouEided oil the itotih by tiie River Waija, 
or, TOUghly speakings the old German boundaiy'; on the west by the Centi-ttl Range ■ 
and on the south by the Ilydrpgnipheifl^ though there att^ aomc auctions of the 
[leople scattered along the seaboard fnrLher southward. 

The people are predoniiiuiutly Papuan, with not improbably a strain of Mchuiesiau 
bloodp Thiy were cannibals^ and noted for their fighting quality j their a'oapons 
ore the spear^ dab^ and shield. They live in themok by their gardens, o| which the 
staple product is tarOf and, secondaiily, by hunting, fishing, and aago« The Qiokaiva 
territorj" is for the most part plain country; there are tracts of hhng grass and 
broad ej^panscs of sago ewump, but by far the greater area ia under thick forest. 

Xbe inhabitants of this country speak various dialects of the same language, 
and have no practical difficulty in Lmdmtandiiig one another. TlUs language bus 
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bwD called Binandele, bceauw the dialect of that particular tribe has been the 
mt>st BhiilifKL Tliere ts a gEnoral similarity in physical type tlimia^hoiit the pcjpula- 
tion, aii{) a gcneml siiiulaiitj in uiaaners, ctutums, and material culture. JUakiug 
due allowance for cerUiin tribal differences, we may still refer to the Orok&iva as a 
faiHy homogeneous group. 

( 6 ) Diriaiott into Trihtf. 

The group is dividetl, on no very strict bask, into a number of tribes. These 
have been nmpp«l out by E. \V. P, Chinnery and the late W. S. Beueor in “ Pspua. 
Aupual Report. ItlH-lB (p, 16S). 

The tribe usually, hut not iuTariably, occupies one continuous area of land, 
i,e. it is in the maiii a local unity. It is ilistinguished by some iiiiguistic differenceSf 
not always very greot. but imracrlintely obvious to the native, who by way of 
linguistic classificatiim gives nicknames—Ala Mania, Aiaka Mumaka, Aha Maha, 
etc.—to the tribea according to their several phrases for “ Mother and Father.” 
Mutual enmities and alliances, more or less pennaueni. have served to mark the 
political identity of the tribes, and there are some culttiml clifferencea between them. 

My own investigatiuna have been princi|M]i1ly among the following tribes:— 
Aiga (of the middle Opi); Binaudele (Mambare. Gira. and lower Knmusi rivers): 
Tain Daware (cotmt between Maiiibareand KumnsiJ: and Wosida, or Jega-si Snmhu 
(on the plain immediately north-west of Mount Lamington). But enquiries in the 
other Irilics a-s well ns these show that the social organiuation is pmcticalty the same : 
and in respect of the Piant enibleiiis and the Clans (which together fom the etibjw;t 
of this (Kiper) the evidence has rcvealetl a market) vooaistency throughout the whole 
people, 

(c) info Cfons. 

Each tribe is split into a multiplicity of small chms; and from time to time the 
clans will further multiply themselves by subiliiriiiion. Whereas them are about 
ten ttdembly well-defined tribes of the Orokaiva, the clans number hundreds. 

They are so small as usimlly to eiceu|iy only one vilh^c; and sometimes they 
can hoAsl no uioru than two or three tepresentatives. Whereas the ultimate buses 
of the tribal division arc (wiitical and economic, that of the clan syatem is liueaJ. 
Till* Orokaiva were formerly n people of fierce temper and rest less habits, gh'cjv to 
raiding, caamhulism, and interminable feuds, tn tho fxiculiarly mcrailciy! warfare 
of earlier times—the diaruptive efiecta ol which are sometimes, perhaiw, undcr- 
entunatwl-then: are authentic tales of extermination, and. more often, of flight, 
dispemal, aod migration. It comes about, therefore, that some cUns hove been 
wulely scattered; there has l»»n iutcTpenctmttoD, and now representativea or 
branches of the same cbm may be fouml in different tribes, where they have taken 
on llm aligbtly new colour of their aurroundings. It will be obvious thot the <livtsioii 
into tribes and the division into clans esnnot alwap be mutually eoufunaablc. 
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(rf) Tio Clan and the Ti/feje. 

Tli^ tillage is usually smalt—in these ciaya of pfiaee and security smaller perhapa 
than formerly, la tho tarter vitiates there aro often two clans or mors, which 
occupy sepaTate ends or parts of the settlement. On the other Land, a vigorous clan 
way occupy several adjacent villages; and, as was said above, it may be scattered 
far and wide, Hcuvever, the normal disposition is, ope clan one \'il]uge. Indeed, 
it appears that the clan in the firet instance emnetdes with the Tillage. For there 
is a tendency for individuals to strike out on their own account and found Little 
homestead villages on the sHc of their gardens. At first they retain their old clan 
names; but, aa the family thrives and develops into a small patriarchal group, it 
may take to itself a distinctive name and so become a young clan. The manner in 
which this clan name is acquired is a matter of prlncijial Unjiortunce in this juijier. 

(e) The Cortsliluiion of thr Cion. 

The Orokfliva clan ia patriarchal and of very simple eonstkutign. The child 
belongs to his father’s clan, and his plant-emblem is that of Ms father. There are 
rojo exceptions, cogcs in which a clan hna been named after a tvoman, and in which 
the mother s plant-emblem has been adopted as that of the incipient clan ; but 
these may ho taken as prt>ofs of the rule. The father is imdisputeil head of tho 
family. The maternal uncle has cci^fain ceremoniot duties to perform, e.g. that of 
piercing the child s noise, but ho cannot be said to mcercuu! anv iiuthoritv in the 
noitnal instance. Between the nephew and his matenial nnclc there are cordial 
relations, hut no subordination and control. 

ft may be remarked in pawing, however, that the relation between the father’s 
people and the mother's people is, in practice, so friendly and intimate that theelidd 
assoeiates himself nlmoat as readily with the latter ns with the former j and it is 
eonunon for the plarit-emblem of the mother (and of the maternal uncle) to be taken 
bj the tbilflren as a secondary’ badge. Indeed, although tt is not regarded us correct, 
an iiiexT^tienced child, if asked for his plaut-ejiiblem, will often enough give hla 
mothers and forget his father’s. In effect the Orokaim organiisation very nearly 
approaches a bilateral aystem, though in theory it is patrilineal. 

There is no rank of chieftainship, but a njoogmxed oseeiidiiticv of tho old meu, 
Tile leader and ruler of any clan is simply the eldest of its men, provided he be not 
so old OS to be incompetent, and prodded always that his peit%uiialtty is equal to 
his position. ;Where the ckn is scattered there is no single kademhip,) th'er and 
above these clan patriarchs there are ret^ogniseil leaden* of siniill clan confederacies 
ond even- in war-time—of tribes; but these ueeil not la* dwwmsseil, as our concern 
Ht [JTtriveDt La l!ii; chn. 

Roughly ispLflkiug, tiie elan is But it h not strictly »q- Sonwf uue^ 

inroruianlB will claim that it iihcmld he eisogamoiiST inve^tigutioa rvvuak mhnv 
in-^tAHce^ in wliich it is noft On the otker hnnil, it Li somctiiiies nmkitnmiKl that it 
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h ji prcrpef tkbg to keq? tte wom^ti in the Tillage, in the hope of buijiliog op its 
popolfttfoii,^ Oil the whole, one may say that tbero w no strict rule, but only a 
general pn^tiee of olnn 

Marriage is nonnally patrilocal, though the cnjntrary eases are quite numeKuis. 
marriage happi-ns to be matrilocal the rule ul patrilineal descent is not broken, 
though no doabt the Idflaeoce of the matemat side b strongej. It is not uuuEnnl 
for a man to divide hk time between the vtllnges of bis wife's people and his own, 
bvtug as i-umfuFtably in one as in the other. 

The last [wint with regard to the clan b the fact of Im common anrestiy. The 
members of the clan itself always claim ur assume a common anceator, and there is 
mo doubt that tbeif afisumptioji b in the mam comet, Sometimea th^y cannot 
a nmae, sometimes they cam Sometimes the name b omly a generation or two old^ 
ami thb, inileed, is what must be eipected. If new ebns arc constantly springing 
into ejdstemjce m the way I have descri bed (a process partly neutralized by the dyiug- 
out of old clans), then it follows that the orlgimator will frequently be a very debnite 
personality who may have Jived within the memory of one^s Jiifomiftnts^ ot in the 
extremo case be an inlormanr 


If.— The Plast-Em&le.m or Ueeatl^ 

Every cbn has a dbtifictive emblem or associate, in the great majority of cases 
a speciefl of the vegetable kingdom^ Among the Aigji tribe (of w^hom my infonmitbD 
la the fullest) thb is caHeil the and throuLghout the Temaindcr of this paper 

the woni Acra/u will \w ttsed as the equivalent of plant-embleim AVrrolii ia the form 
111 the Biiiundele and Tain Diwarc languages. In Wiiaida a different word, Aoc, b 
used ; and throtighout the wbole Orokaiva people alternative nameii are ci.'oiw and 
ahijf'f or some nearly cf^uivalenl fonris. 

It may safely be satiJ that the ht^rafu b imiversal among the clams^ und almost 
invariably it U some plant or trvc> The Orokaiva are mostly forest fa-opte* In 
the tropical bush there is inliiiite variety, aud (what niakeu Lire bnsb ao iILlficult for 
the timber-getter and no easy for the native) thb variety b forever repeating itself. 
Give a native a moment and he will look about tiim and pluck you bis hemiu. TJie 
iK^tanical aaau>s ate ul no cokuscquciicC—fnrtnnHtcly ao,p as t cannot gtVe tbenn 
There nte large forest trees* such as IhrufjQ und Siru^, the canoe tree **; creepers 
and burthes • grasses and w^-eds. Sainetimes they have an i>conomii:i value; com¬ 
monly they have none whatever. U b certain that they am not selected m Arroiii 
because of any use they may have. Thu accompanring phatogmph will give an 
idea of tbc pbiitH'mbkm; it b inraally no moru than a twig or au imptetentious 
handful of gmas. iSrr Ph XXXII, Fig! L} 

^ Tbii» J hrlbvi^t ii wiaillr whim then? ta a ■tuplu« bI werarn ia thii vtUiigo, mkI thb b a 
iaEturwhat uauiiud oE a&iiifiti. 
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iijmce lh<? hrmiff U in m* gnmt r n^ajnnty cif eiwm i\ vt'^gutiibU; the [ill rase 

“ plant-eniblejii *' to he jiiatiJietU There nfe, however^ some inter^ting 

variants, mdmlrng a number of bTnl-fiSfl<M‘'iateJi anti certam simple Eiablematid 
clevifcw. Though I describe these somewhat in rtetail. it must not be forgotteti that 
they aw^ relatively speaking, a very small eategorjv ami that the ht whi La normally 
a plimt uf tree. 

In the WosiJa tribe I came acmss three birri-assoeisitei!. Komb^t^ a oertnin black 
hinl whtxu- name ** Kimbn " i# meant to reproduce \tn v tr ; flivikh the haivk ; and 
Ilororo, a small grcmiid foca|Eer, These were all Anbsiiljaiy emldems, snd the dans to 
which they liebngeil liiitl hrrtiln of the onliuary bfitanh: kind. Further, they were 
Jiotp as far os I know^ uawl for the regular purpose of the hrruttif a badge or 
token ol idcjitity. However^ among the BimiEatele there was the lErtu, or common 
blue pigeon, of the Diriu clan \ and ntnong the Tniii Baware the or eagle 

hawk; of the Baiigai-unjiand it was cLoimial that the [eatheta of both these birds 
wen- n^l as identity marks. The blue pigeon (with a slight dial«iE]!lic4ir| cliiinge of 
name) ia again kemiu of the Dirou abi^ut the Hydrographer foot-hilk, hut I lia\'e 
no very trustworthy note oa this instatice. Aniojig tu-veral score of I have 

lighted ujjon only these six instances of birds, so that they may he considered 
very mro. 

A few examples may be given of the semi-nieehnmcal devices which sometimes 
serve as Acm/u, Ajuong the Aiga the Iloniu-Noduru dan nse a split sdeh— not a 
partieidar sticb hut simply any small branch tom fmm a tree by the track and 
split half-way down its lenglli. The Sambefota elan has fur its htraUt a Le, 

a green stick dattentHl or sipiOj^hei] at the end, as a win>den |ieg is s]ikyed Out by 
hammer!]] g. The HimLiuirota; lies ides their plant-tfmbleiii Simbara^ have a habit of 
stamping their heel {ntu) into the soft ground to leave thv print of it. their nuirk* 
Among the Binattdde vi'e Bud fo/io, any broad leaf tolled into a spiral with the same 
quiek turn uf the hiuida w^hu?h we sett iH'hind the grocer's counter ; and poiio* a fcot 
or so of creeper fashioned into two tangent ciirld^ii in iiiiltiitiotj of the omanieiit pan&f 
which conskta of two oimular pig tusks. The rndjaugi elan of the Tain Da ware 
have for their litemllv ** water-clod,” i,e. the clod of eiirtH coa- 

iinually ilbilo<lged by the stteaiu from the river bant. 

FurthEU^ inataiKM*a of this tiatiire could l»e given^ It trill be seen tluit all these^ 
like the usual plant he rain, have this much in coninioii. that they may be extemporised 
in a motneiit. A native cminot Uy hold of a bin! or au aniniui whenever he vrauta 
it; consequently birds are rarely adopted us Acmiii, and imlmiih or fish, so far aa 
my invi^tigations go^ n^ta'. 

h IB common p almost regular, for the ebn to have one or more alternative hcratu. 
Fur this there ore several explanations which may be regardc^l oa coiicuiTejit, In 
the Brat place* it is well to have an altenmtive or emergencr hrmtu, if the tree 
rirtJi'm is not handy, then che jaknra^ a gra^s aialk will do, and, failing that ogain^ 
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hmum, & leaf of anj land miidg into ji ^m]i f nud hy ttm or tbe oth^r oE th^ you 
m^y know' that m Smigobije mun 

Svcondly^ there m a aori of hierarchy of hemtu* As t™ said before, the dan La 
oontinually sohdividLng. The sub-oLan or meipLent clan, cveo the tndividualt pony 
adopt an inilependent hirraiu, hut, atill belonging to the parent ijody. coniinue for 
a time at least to use the parent heralii. Thuii twu brooches of the clan Simborota^ 
retaining their ongmal heralu, the river-grasa Simborc, have each their dietinctive 
mark, one the tree and one^ a^u, the imprint of a heeh 

Thinlly, a man uses both the paternal and the maternal Jittalit, ^Is 1 have 
previoufily meutianei], the Aemfu pmper is tho formert and the contrary instances 
which do occur are exceptionaL The beratu of the father is passed on by inheritance, 
whereas that oE the mother h not aormnliy handed down beyond the generatioii of 
her offepring. However, so close b the intiiruicy between the twio branches of the 
united family^ tliat the son or daughter may be 4iji familiar with the motherb htr&lu 
as with the father’s. Within the datit indecd+ it is tlie distinctive mark of the house¬ 
hold, and a man may often emjdoy his father's and lib mother's cmbleirks licmuiU 
tanwuisly so as to nmke hb identity the clearer* Further^ as it is customaiy for a 
man to Spend 94:inie of his time in his wile’'a vdlage, it follows that the son must 
speiul some oE his time in hb mother's vtHagCj and while there he may use hb mother’s 
hartfiif in preference to hb father's, which would be laes familiar among the surrounding 
villages atid cinufl, 

HI,—UfiEA OF THE EeE^ITU. 

(fl) As^ on Idrnltiy-TolTn^ 

So far I have not mentioued the uses of the plant-cmbl™. If oue asks a native 
what he actually docA with hb herultt, he wU! assuredly answer i pbee it on thtt 
track sa that others who follow may kiu>w^ E have passcil that way*" Thisp indml, 
though not the only use for the is tlie couimohCa^t. At a junctlou of two 

paths, I have come u[Mm eight diSereut kinds of leaves or grass, pkeird there duning 
the tnoming and as yet scurcely wilted* ily boysp who w^cre inhabitants ol I he 
district* were able to identify each chin by its herniu ; the owners of them had iMvasetl 
ihb sjkot at intervals, all iKiimd for one village as guests to a feaal and ilaocc^ The 
stem of rhe leaf, the root of the grojw, or the Enitt of the hruiich, shoiilLi [loiwt in the 
direction which ita owner has taken^ but apparently this rule ia not observed with 
atrictnesa* 

There ia another itao similar in primripk. When a hiuigty iiian ficca a ripe 
btmeh of bauanoa in the garden of Iib friend he will not Eiesitate to help hlmBclf. 
It ii to he featPil that ho would not hesitate over long if he met the aamc teniptatioii 
in the ganlen of a stranger, to the inatancct howovcri he will eat hb fill of the 
bananas, or whatever it may be, and leave hb b^rutu. Wluen the owner comes to hb 
ganlen and eeas this he will lie satbBed, for uo native begrudges food to his friend* 
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T h^Yt tiiitj occ^ion myuelf to u^e tMs aimph ^xpiHlimU Finding n village 
wber^ we meant, to luneli fof the tiaie being deserted, we steal a buncli of bansnasi 
coot them, and go On ouj- way with Lovigomted and cheerful carrier?. To a^owat 
for this act of pillage we need only leave a stick or two of tobacco by lie remalfui of 
the bamina bunch, tied to a sprig of croton, which happcna to be the hrroia of a 
rather distingui^ed old native who ia with me. We may then feel that we 
have not only niade payment but given the fullest poasible aecount of our 
behaviour. 

In these two uses tie hcfatu is an idem ity-token, having a sort of evidential 
value in proving peeai-nce or agency, like a natiomil flag left plautiMl on the 2^'otth 
Pole, or a nsiting card slipped nadet the front door It nwiy be rraiarkcd that the 
hemiu is never woin or oarried by a man simply as u badge, ft is aii identity mark 
fU ab^fmtm^ 


ft) Ava J/iirA n/ Imtimdml 

The next use for the hefatu is a fttmiewhat singular one. It Ji? used by individuals 
as a fiign of abstinence, a sort of seif-iuflictod tabu; and this, It would appear, ifi 
invariably the outcome of gome quarrel or pievance. The Orokaiva i,s very prone 
when his feelings are hurt to putusdi hlmgelf luther than the nuto who has hurt 
them ; or, perhaps iMtter, to lake revengt^ upon thn <Jtfier party by puiii^hing 
binuKdf, 

Thus, if a man lali out with his wife, lie w ill thrust a sprig of his hemiu through 
his armlctt and while he continues to wu’^ar it will receive no food of her cooking. 
Not that he altogether starvefl himself into reienting; some friend will cook for hbn 
tmti] his mood soften,*!^ and theo there am Intercliuiigoa of gifts Isetween the wife's 
people and hm own, and^ as 1 am told^ invariable reconciljation, Siiiiibrly^ a wife 
who has been acciuKKl by her huaband of apongtog on him, not working for her Iceep^ 
will advertise her grief and tndigmtian by wearing her heraiu^ and will, for the time 
being, refuse to eat another taro out of liis garden. 

A bunch of drooping leaves niay he seen ticil to a coco-nut palm in the village. 
The owner has Eallen out with a neighbour over the boundary of his garden. The 
row‘ of tree trunkii wliich constitutoa the mutual gurflcii border has been displaced 
and shows an encroaching and nnwarmutahle bu%e. Tbercforc he has set up hi a 
heralu to indicate that he has been ImpoiEed upon, and has broken off friendly rektioua 
with bifl neighbour; ho will accept tio hospitoLlity from him (and give none) outil 
the mnttOT has been adjusteil. .\nother man nursea some resentment again,st a 
near-by village. If be were hidden to a feast there he would go. bnt with hu hrtntu 
in his amdet, and w-hen the wooden dish of savoury tnro was placed before him he 
would wave it uaida^ or by hb Acm/n upon the food to show that be coulcl not accept 
the hospitality of those w^bo had wToimetl h?m. Then the offender would bo put to 
ahnme and punisherh and bo sorry for what he had ilnne* 
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(c) A» Ihc yalfmri nr Vi//fjjrp Tnhu-Poitt. 

Tlie ht:raia appeiirs agtila in its moat LtittirL>45tmie cbameter us the village tahu- 
poat. In tunny of the territoty it lA tlic custom long buforu a fcaat to EH?t up 
fionw tangible sign of tabu upon tlie coco-nuts. fVniong the Otokniva this sign 
coTumonly takes the form of a wochIoj pool or pillar, mughly cafvenl aiul [)ainU>4 ; 
and this post should, property speaking, be of that particular wood which the clan 
owns for its hetatn. Thin, however, cuiibot Im a universal role, because the heratu 
is often A grass or some sinall plant ; but it may be aaid that, when the fu^raiti ts a 
tree, the tabu-poat is a stump of that tree. (In the other cases it may bo a post of 
sonve alteniutive wood, or—a ftequent sulwlitnte—one or two wands of the very 
fight timber culled Pamba tied horixontally to a palni..) 

Among the Aign such ti post in called mfrmri, and this word will be used as an 
alternative for tabti-jHist. ,Va means ‘‘village** and /emn “to dose up," as a 
creek is damntefl tip with atonta, or as the hollow dnim i* eloMd nt one end with the 
lizsrd'Skui. The BinaTidele word is an. apparently a contraction of affo (another 
dialectical form); S cannot make any suggestion as to its real mcnuiiig- f n \\ asida 
the Kame object ie called iVewifiori, probably a com pound of *, ** tree.” and /n#i6fln', 

“ to place on top." In f>obailuTU tbe word was iMjf^'wjhfjAi^ t an (village), tonbo (to 
place DP lop), oA*ji‘ (ancestor). I propose to deal somewhat lengthily with the loiictions 
of the wilt^ttri, because they may throw a light on the real nature of the Acrofu, 

Same time after u mon'u death it is riutomuiy to give a large feast to which all 
the memruers are invited. Such a feast is usually accompanieil by a dance, and 
perhaps by some other ceremony (such as the debut of initiates), which nioy have do 
inunediatc cornection with the deceased. This, indeed, is merely to kill two birds 
w'ith one atone, or to satisfy mure than one social obligation with the same batch 
of pigs. Howe ver, the feast at any tute is to be regardf;»J as placatory to the departed 
Bpirit. Some months after the man's dcfltfi the mterari is set up in the eeutre of 
the village, and from this mnmtmt the coco-nuts ore not eaten green, but flllowwl 
to ripen and fall, until at lost there is a tremendous accumulation, peibape laid out 
in line* on the ground, or else pileri on a mountainous tri]H)d. 

iMeanwhile the n<Mc/<jri has hoen standing in the village clearing, a* if silently 
wntehiug the alow projuirations, somewluit wealherbeaten by now, and with ita 
origiiislly parish make-up a little faded, ft is, however, treated with a certain 
amount of cure and resftcet. It is not uneonmon to see a miniature four-legged 
shelter to protect it from the min, with n gablet 1 roof of sngo-thatch, and ptsrhnjis 
untlemeatb the roof a little platfomi. (PI. XXXIl. Fig. 2.) Un this platform may he 
found an old bamboo cylinder pipe, a lime gourd, ptirhatts a bamlful of withered 
betel-nuts ; and beside these a few fragments—fresh or mouldy—of cooked tart', 
Tlif.-w art! so placed for the spirit of the du]Mrted. or, to use the Aiga ward, the sonai. 
It will come by niglit and refresh itsolf to that extent which i» proper for a spirit, 
or us a native will say. with a twinkle in his eye, taking no more than on ant might 
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ent, Jn addition to offerings there may be fount! certam mementoes ol tho 

deceased—ati old liananA-Jawi necklace, a bJicSI bracelet, in one a hmken gourd 
that had been a urioan' for an in^'alid and bed-nddcn old mno^ 

^\Tien the prcpatatioiDs for the entortamiii^nt are complete the Li 

raoioved, and^ with its reinovaL the coco-nut tabu comes to on end* Norma! lyi it 
would appeatf the na/emri standa through the time of feaflting and ia removed 
afterwards. Sometimea» I am told^ the provbious for the feast are displayed before 
the poat~it>w upon mw' of wootjen dishca piled writh cooked food—anil it is called 
upon to witness the feast in its honour* 

There i» still some thing of reverence in the Gnal disposal of the imtcrari* When 
I suggested chopping it up for firewood I was made to feel that this w'as rather a 
bad joke, fti the inland village it is put aside in the outskirts of the hnsb. sometiinea 
with a small platform cloiie by for a contiouation ot the food oflerings. and there 
allowed to deciay. On the River Opi it is placed, with other y^niphernalia of the 
dance, upon a raft [ with some little ceremony this raft is guided into midstream 
and released to follow' its unattendi'd course toward the sea. Bometimea the nak^n 
is stowed away in a houM. At any rate^ it is not simpliy thrown away and dij^ 
regarded. For this two reasons are given ; firBttthnt the semi, or spiritx would be 
angry ; second, that the people fed tt>o sorrowful to treat the notemrt thus. 

It is worth teferring to the lomm or pattena^ of the tabu post* The variety b 
very greats for each ejsample seems to take shape from the individiuiJ ear\*er's nuagina- 
tion. There m no such thing as a distinctive clan device ■ and them are no namea 
for particular patterns. In one village a newly erected mterari of an unuTOaily 
preteuttoils character had been recently aubstiltited for another of inferior work- 
maoship^ The latter,^ though dbeardetij, had not been destroyed. Both belonged 
to the same clan and vilUgei and were set op for the same occasion, but they were 
w holly different in pattern and appearance. 

The trcatinents range from the very smipkst of formal designs to somew^hat 
elaborate representations of the human figurCp The Utter probably throw some 
light upon the farmer. For instance, the prevalent device of cutting thn^ugh the 
post so aa to leave two separate supports may be rembUcent of the obviously human- 
like legs of more elaborate figui^. There are many iHiirmri which apparently do not 
conform to the implicil explanation, but nevortheless it may be said that many do 
ahow^ a slight, and others an unmiatakahle, atiihropomorphic character. Tho 
accompaoyiug sketches were pn^de at vnrious tunea anti entirely at random. fFlg. 1.) 

Enough has been said to show that the nn/rffiri is very cloBely associated with 
the dead tiuin for whom the feast U to be mode. 1 do not temomber hearing in so 
many words that the notmirt actually represented such and such a dead man; 
but the fact that the feast is definitely made for the dead man, the care with which 
the ria/rmri is trcati-il, the offerings made to it* the mementoes of the deceased which 
are utUichcd to it, and the ceremonious w ay in which it is finally disposed ob would 
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&ll ieod colour to tho &ugg«rtioQ Ehac it is tqi^urded ns a rcpreaentAtive of tte d-^od^ 
and 13, in imagnintiotip identifif^l with him. One ooidd not go $o far as to say tliat it 
was actually an image of him; but in view of ita occasionally striking antbiopo- 
morphiarcLt it is not imposaibla that origumlly the was iii rcalitv set Up as 

a crude model of the dendK I may glye one iliustratlnn to show that this notion g 
or a similar one^ iiaa not been entirely forgotten. In Ko, iVg Fig. 1, primitively 
painted on one facet of llic post may be seen the figiitie of a man. He Ml^ri was 
out out, set up ond painted by one Bararipa. pending a feast in honour of his deceaised 
father Komona; and the figure, by Bamripa's word* was a picture of Konuma 
himself. 

Another bond between the mUfmri and the dead, vns,, that of a eonunon name^ 
will become e’^ndcnt when we have proceeded birther* 

IV*—The Heratt as Ancestou* 

Having described the naea of the heratn, I may now endeavour to explabi them. 
The fact of first importance is that the hera^u of the clou is constantly referred to 
as ** our ancestur/* The woitis uihwI arc ct^oAo and. nAije: the former (which in this 
connection is the usual one) oeetnii always to have the extra comiotation of ancientp^^ 
The latter may mean either literally “ grandfath^i” or else an ancestor more remote. 
It U always difficult to determine the proper Umita of native entegorie?. Hrfaiu, 
which ] have used aa jnmonymous with plant^mblcm, would seem with some 
informants to have a mlhcr more limited application, i,e* it refers to the plant^mblem 
especially qm mark of identity \ whereas rt>cAo is rather a mom compTehensive term, 
covering not only the special plant^emhlem ancestor, bnt the whole march-pavSt of 
forefathers. 

However, the plaut^cniblem is called on ancestor. When ii man is defi<l and 
lies avraiting burial, the ivomen may be heard crying to him as the ofispring of Ida 
HoiiAipit-jQi! ie* “Child of jfscttt, child of HomMgn!** 
the word jai being used in everyniay speech aa we might uae the word piccmiiiiDy/' 

Now, 1 have many times asked the native M'hat lie meana by collmg the plant- 
emblem his ancestor* Sometimes he camiot give an auswar^ but very commonly 
he can, and then it U always the same: Our real ancestor/' he says, “ w^os a humaa 
beingt not a tree t ii «vw a m^3tn ttifh <t For once, 1 believ^et our native 

hos given the really true explanation^ 1 will prc^ceed with the evidence for this 
hypotheflb, vis., that the normal Aemfu is a species of plant repreaenting a human 
anceator of the same name. 

There arc certain reaBonably authentic inoidenta m which a hanuLn njiinesake^ 
or, rather^, orighmEt of the herahi is well remembered. Thus there ts a Binjindcla 
clan uaniLd Yegabo^la whose is Waiora, the reed, I>nring thdr latter migrri' 

tiotiA thcK*' people hid from iHcir enemies among the reeds, and here a babv was 
Iwm to whom w'fts given, in a very characteristc fashion^ the name Watom, In 
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due time tliis child the chief man of his elan* which adopted UWom* or tho 

reed, as h^ratu. So we find two widdF scfiamted hmncheftof the clan SanuuuiliUp 
one anumg the Aiga. the other, an cfnigmot aection^ nniong the Binandek. The Aiga 
section, atjli retaining their nanie of Samiinahu^ have now the aUematlvc h^^tu 
Ampa and Hombiga. evidently acquired Hubscqucntly; while the BUmndele bmnch 
has kept its origiiiAl firratu^ the tree Satnana^ Both eectioosT however^ told the 
aame tale of BammLa. He waa their conmion anee^tor. not a tree, of cuunset aa they 
affirmed, but a nmii, and one who^ os it chanced, acquired his name from the fact 
that he was brought to birth under a SuiriMnu tree. 

It happens that in each of these two cases the ancestor has acquired his tree- 
name in much tho same way; and in fact this habit of imming a child from some odd 
circumstance attending its birth b very common; instance the names Abiga, “ Ashes/* 
and Ijita, The Sun/^ given for precisely similar reasons^ But whatever the qngin 
of the tree-names for human beiJigs, I ahall presently have to stress the fact ol tbeli 
extraordinaiy' frequency among the Orokaiva. 

To give further insiaoces^ a man of the Aign clan Johari, whose h^raiu is Sagitj 
declares that Saga was a man of desfa and boosod gives, with tonfideocc, a gepealogy 
in which he proves him to be hia greakgrandfathec. Another, an old loan with Acro^u, 
Okomba, says that he remeHibens seeing in h\n boyhood the real Okomha. In a 
certain village on the Kumusi the hfratu is Juara, a creeper. Tliis will not make a 
suitable tabu-post, so the chiefs one Eiiga, cut out a post from the tree ^ and 
on another occasion Ufle<l the tree Hamangar hocause a paternal ancestor had tninie 
the name. 

Of individual heratn 1 shall have more to say presently. But an instance may 
be given here to show how the Aerrj/u represents the human licing with the trec'iiEfneH 
The Pure clan on the 3famhare has for its Acratu the plant Pura } but two individuals 
prove to possess of their own, one the tree f/Vru, from his paternal grandfather 
of the featne name, and the other a pair of alteruativeSp 8™Mri (the crotonj^ his 
molhers name, and £«a (a kind of bread-fniit his fftthcr*!^ namc^ Instancefl 
could be multiplied^ From constant questioning 1 liave come to form the opinion 
that in the very great majority of cases the hetaiu has been adopted in this maaner, 
na., os a tangible emblem of the synonymous anccston 

I have four cases in wliich n eontimy expLanation was odered, A fugitive 
section of the Senigahije clan, making its way northward toward the River ^lambare, 
settled for some time in a place ol abundaot. sago, and thereafeer abandoned tbc 
original ArrHiii, Tarim, and adopt^^tl o-r sago* A clan of the Tain Daw^are 

named Girtri had for its original ancestor, one BotiOi, But they wen* constantly 
using a cettain hard-wood called Girtn' for builditig, and consequently took this for 
their Acm/y and their don naine* The Gonini clan of the Tain Da ware have for 
their Aemln, G<mini^ and occupy four villages. In one of these, Sivariri, there is 
growing a large tree of the same nstne^ and its hibabitanta have taken this species 
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(A'ltwnri) for thtir hfnht. The fourth iimtaijoe b timt of the BtnaTidule dim Diriu. 
Tlieee pc*oplc, who h»ng ago lived on the KiiiDuai^ were Bahipg in a Emo l l creek when 
the Ixxly of u blue pige^^ti (Dinu) canic floating clown. They atcoitiingh' tiuniifd the 
eivek Diriu, undJt wouhi appear, Adopted the niitue for theiuaolvtfl imd t.heir hemtu^ 
Though the chud was lung ago driven c>ut by the Aigu, t hksanie creek and the adjacent 
village are still known ue Dirou, a circumstance which gives, a colour of truth tn the 
legend. 

These four however, uire nc»t typical. The uaiial esplanatioii is the one 

I have given above. In many csseSp of counscj un es planet ion whatever wee 
forthcoming. On the whole it may w^tU surprising that the mtive should have so 
often been able to suAgcat a plausible origin for one of his customs. After some 
ActjuHjntance with the Orokai^'n. one may safely say that? altboiigh of a highly 
imaginative naturE^ he U not such u fool its really to believe himself desecisdccl from 
a tree. 

V. The Origlv or CtiLs Name^. 

It must be reuiemliered that these natives have a habit of hlentitying themselves 
by their fat her's,* or their giandlnthcr'a, or their clan's rniines as much ua by their 
own* \Vh^n the lortumite hnnter drives his spear into the pig. he ahoutis, not his 
own liAUier but such a phrase os jui^pa-foAi^—^ Grandsijo of KaiejMi/' or A'niepd- 
^d-bijan—'" Begotten of Kaiepa” or perhaiia he will use hia dun name, 
tahije -—Descendant of the Jagaal/' So also at a feast or a ceremonyor a mufitering 
of the neighbourhood for oome warlike demonstration, when from different directions 
the e1am§ come pouring into some central village^ each contingent will arrive ia 
single fib bd by its chief imm, and those who are already iiascmblvd wdll greet them 
with shouts and saj^^ Here come the follow'ens of Embiija,^^ or the foliowera of 
Tcmbjiri 'Whoever the leader ntay he. 

Ail the under lings of any jmrticular old warrioT art called (in the Sangara 
dialect) /rJviAojtA, hhi following ; they are in fact collectively known by his name. 
The nearest equivalent in this Language to our word ** chief is “ the 

man who gives the name/' the mail w'bosc name will serve to identify all his 
loIlowerSp A similar cipressioii is uoed in Wnaida to fligntfy a Leadei of a groups 
etnbo-jK}ii'javOr literally man-big-naiiia.** 

It will be seen how readily in thb aimple and patriarchal cigunkatinn. the group 
.may take its coUectlve name from the leader or patriarch. Further^ one may be 
aurpiis*}*! on asking who is the cmfto-yapfjnri of a certBm group to be given the namo 
of a man who ta dead. Cbidtamahip among the Orokoiva is so rudimentiijy that a 
successor may not yet, so to speaks have taken shape. But that doea not matter. 

^ FjiLhpT^a in tha clAiBi£rj^toTy tho mAtirttiil iiiiciD'a name is osed. 

^ AAijV la a recfpiwal term—j^ad|urent or ancewtor oa ths out? li-uulp graudaon ordesofliidjuit 
tin the other. 
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The group is conteot to be Irtiown aa the folioof the dead man. This latter ts 
indeed a very common phase. The clan takes its imme from a leader aUve or dead; 
if he be a distinguished imm his name will live after him as the collective name of 
his descendants. As the process of cUn disintegration proceeds the small bodies 
which split off wiJl take munca of their own, though perhaps retaining as well the 
original and more general name of the [larent clan. Thus we find between the Opt 
and Kumusi rtveis two Aiga clans, Seragahije and Somanahu, occupying respective 
ends ol the same village. TTlth two other clana they form a little group known as 
Earn, What is the origm or meaning of the name Elani no iniormant could Ml me ; 
but Setugahije was admitted to be the first of the clans, fmm which the others had 
branched off; and this dan had been founded by one Sernga, an emigrant from the 
Kimmsj to these parts. The dan Bamanahu, already mentioned, luid been founded 
by Samana, who, it would appear, was originaliy a SerugaMje man. 

This habit of naming the dan after its leader or ancestor is not, however, 
univeraal, I propose to eaamme a aeries of clans—as complete as I could make it— 
of the Aiga tribe. Tha terminations of the clan names will require a note, 
means “ descendant *’j «Am means literally and somewhat picturesquely “tho 
trunk of a tree,” much as we should say “ stock "; eiwio mains “ man "; oAu may 
mean “ mother," as it does in one Orokalva dtaleot, though not in that of the .\iga; 
-ta ifi simply an aaajctative or posscaBive auffii. 

(1) There ii firat a class of Injcal names which more or less explain themsol v® ;— 


CTan Name, 

Meanifig, 


Anggrihflnt 

, - nifiarui ** beyoudp over 

yonder \ hani may mean 
‘rffieqja^ oOmradea/^ qt^ pos¬ 
sibly ^ " tree bmneb **) 

l&uga, 

Angtiriuhti 


Patana, JJaimna, 

Autembo .. 

., {avle means the “ bush, forest").. 


Poita-uhu 

.. fPtiita, name of a certain creek)., 


Scva-tihr 

,, fsreuAf, the “ bush ”) 

Siruga^ Seki and 
Tandcri. 

Tiri-Hranuai 

{t(W, "hills," Humus], the Tltver 
Kumuai) 


{2J There is one solitary bird-name of which I can give no explanation :_ 


.. fJega (?}; parrot) 

t 


' Tho iiune4«nni# may bdciii? toafifBfflDity tuirdfliihl oUm. 
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(Z) IhcM is, thirdly, & misjellaamiu class of aames, anccatral 

names, and possibly tree names, which I cannot attempt to explain, but wtU only 
put down for the sake of making the list complete:— 


Clan Name, Ucntu, 

Airahije. 

Atn . ., ? 

Evija ,* „ fstijo, 

Horipohijc . Oiya. 

Jamtuhu . Embara, Kitikuhtmi, Ehe. 

Johan ,, . Saga. 

Koariahije .. Tan^ii. 

Komahijo.. .. .. 

Xgiriahije .. _ _ Bmtga,^ 

(4) lastly, there is n long list in which the clan name is that of a tree or plant:_ 

Ango-tihu,. ,, .. T 

Aseahxje .. „ ,, _ _ P^gem, Asa, 

Borogaha,. ,, .. Itornga.^ 

Kiigahu .. „ Ettga 

Bonia-Noduni .. . . {? a uplitaticb). 

flojavahije .. Ilojava, 

Jsugahije .. _ l,aga, 

Jautiahije ,, ,, jauti. 

JfgB'Juaraha .. „ .. Jtiara, 

Kompahije . Tufangi, Tatnbora. 

- .. Onga. 

Pningoohije .. ,. .. Poit,go. 

^manahu .. .4sava, Hornby. 

tkunberota ,, ,. .. Samlu (a njuashed oticb). 

Sa«t«. Sahu, 

Behco-Buie .* .. 

®ekil»i. . 

S^gahije .. ., ,, rrnrira, Eke^^kara, Kontvstt. 

SimhoTota ,, „ , ^ SinAaro, Omittga, Atu., Bontaa, 

Soriahije ,. ,. .. .. Eoriho, 


^ It seems probable that the emjoiity of this tart category, besides being naniea 
of trees or plnnts. are names of ancestors ns wnlL Xow the hmtiu of the dsn b at 
once plant and “ ancestor,” ami in the typical instances the names of clan and hasalu 

*■ Tilt isaiDf AoruAt may bdong to apparently unrelated olmu. 
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will correspond. By eoniparing the Becoiid coliimii {k^du) with the fint (rkns) 
in the pteeetimg tjibk^ we will fiae thtit thk k ^ in a large peft’^antage ol caaesL On the 
whuiti^ I think the etan ar 4 d its hrmtti eonie iiito being yunnltnoeou^ly anfl in this 
luauner: an individual secedes from the parent dan and hm family gnawa into an 
indepcntlent dan, taking it^ nann; from him nml iidnpting for it« emblem the plant 
which beam the sanie diLHie or a name similiLr ti>, ita founder. 

The exceptions {ix. wh^^re the cbm name nml hr mi a do not comAp^nil) may Ins 
explained in several waya, 11) A siihhdmi may letaiu the old ht'mtu but take a new 
iiamcp So the Autemlio an? a fugitive section of the Johan who tcKjk h> tlie bnah 
(owfc) in order to avoid reprisaJa for a murder, Whilt they are known as Antembo 
they have kept the original Acmfu of the Johan, viz.. Saga. (2) A local brimch of 
a cUu nmy keep itd original clan mime hut adopt a distinctive ftmifn. A mignint 
section of the Sinahtwota fit III call tlimti^-lves Simborota. but have a^umeil iknij/u 
S 3 their tirmhL (S) A clan may dti^card rm olil aniJ take the synonyniosis plant 
of H new leaden Thus a very old man tells me hk htmiu was formerly rii»icna 
(a variety of taro)* hut no^-adap it is Bari, lieoaim Iiis aoii Barigi, an ex-^rgeant 
of Xiitive Police (loade famous by C\ A. ’VV, Aionckton) has taken hi* place as leader 
ol the dan. 

VI — PuAyT Names for Human Beinos. 

I Tnentmoed at an earlier stage the frequency with w hich plant names am Used 
lor himum beings among the Drokaiva. It is time tliat this statement ahciuLI bo 
substantiated. In the first placCp with a p^rtiple ot the forest, deiieuding on its 
products for so manv parpo 3 e«» and with such a familiar and intimate knowledge of it 
tnulrifarioua flora as no Euro}>can save a botaiUJit could jiossess, it may not he 
idt 4 >gethcT surprising that they should draw ii[ion this inoxhauatible store for their 
own iHCTSonnl iionaus. 

Namc^giving customs among the Orohaivo art* an interesting subject in them- 
selvcflp though they cannot be treatiH] at any length in this paper. HuJEcne it to say 
that* besides the formal m by god-fathers and gud-mothecss, there 

are cotmtle^ nick-naitiea (as we should call them) oripnaiing from some ehaiico 
clreum«itAnce of birth or curly youtlu The fonmil numcA appear in hem Ofld as the 
otberB, and have no doubt arisen iu the same Ifnphumrd manner. Most rpersonnl 
uomr^ pemMt of irLteqirelatLDa, and pro™iecl their ownera or Lheir owners" porcutfi 
□te present, the mteqaetation will often recall oonie homely anecdote of childhood. 
But, hovrever they may Lave jirLwn, plant names form a large proportion of them. 
In a mndom list (two aeriost of mm who subnitteil themselvia for physlctil uieoimre- 
nient) we find such mmuis m Half-cooked, Shell, Lijcard, Pns, Cry-baby, to Stretch, 
to Aliss wiEh the Spear, Wei, Rieistcd, and so on. But by far tlic Lurgest rategpry 
is that of plant named. Ifi ft list of o7 nftine$ (15 of which were not iaterpTetahle 
they added np to 15 or 2G per cent. 
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VIE,—Tme Hzratu Badge. 

(a) The U-k of Ncarbj S^mmtpwvs Htfofu. 

As otiiy a proportion o£ raiin have actual plant luunea, it in obvious tbat not 
everycuiB can bave a wnonjmous htrultt. Tiiere U, however, iin important considem- 
tion which docs much to remove this clifFicaltT. Although a laan has not a plant 
name, ncverthelfsa Some plant with a name re9embting hia will be mode to stand foe 
him- The instance of the altered fitfatu. Bitri (p. 420) is a caw in point. Barigi, an 
far as I know, its not the name of a plant; but J5ter* b a sniGdent approximation, 
and will do for the fwratu of Borigi’s clan. So we have Pma as httmfu for the chin 
Pore, and .4adm for the chin Aiukrc, their owncra laying fittess on the tlificrenca In 
pronunciation. Again, for the dan Bamberota (named from the plant 
w'e have Sambi, the ffnttencil stick (eiefr p, 409), 

I We even find a closely relati^d variety of plant mad e to do wrvice for the ptoper 
luratu, though it ha.<i nn entirely dl^cfcnt iinmc. Thus the tree iJif«i<w>u tnar be 
a substitute for .SofiHino of the Snnumabn (Binnndde branch); Otnba for Firi of 
riri'bijori; Pogera for .'f#r (both varictiea of Job’s Tears) of the Asealdje,] 

W'but with the frequent oocurmice of plant nainus aiifl thu convenient posibilitv 
of using as hzratu a plant that fa only nearly synonymous, it is hanlly itnposible 
that any and every Orokaivu should have hb plant'Omblenn 

(h) The IndieitiiMl Heratu. 

This brings us to the iniiivjdunl ptiint^emhleni, which has already been touched 
on here and there. The matter does not require a hmg eotisirlcration, for it will be 
obvious that the principle of the individual plant-emblem will he preciseEy the some 
as that of the dan plant'cnililcm : ioilced, in all tyjarad cosea the latter has come into 
Ewing as on individual emblem. One sometimes finds n man living os a member of 
a clan and oivning its heruln, but at the same time boB-vting a private sign for hUnsclL 
We have scenaninti Kiiga of the Jega-Juaralio (Arrato, Jnow) setting up a luiierari 
of Euga wood (viefe p, 410): and two membera of the Pure clan distinguishing them¬ 
selves by the aj-nonymoiifl plants of thdr Rrandporenls or patents. In the Biiumddo 
clan of Diriu is a iimn Taimi, who, besides the feather of the bine pigeon (Zhrtit), 
has a hcealu of his own, vi*., tti, u root. No doubt the pigeon feather is not (dways 
at hand ; but thu root of any plant pluced conspicnorndy on the track is enough to 
show bis friends that Taimi hns passed by. 

(C) Suwtwuiry oh iJte Uemta iu a Biuhje. 

It romAiiLV to say somethiiig more of the kenttu os a bwlgc or identity-token, and 
lastly t» discuss its Iwariog on the question of totemiam. 

Of the three main uses of iliC flmdu prcvtuiisly describcrl. via. (1) os an Identity- 
token ; (2) as a Hark of Indis-idual Alistinence; (3} os the iwtmin, or Tahu- 

jKjst, the bst will seem tolerably clear. The uofmiW stands os a symbol of the dead 
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tDab Tq whow tfie tabu is imposed. Formerly it may bare been wmetbiDg 

more tb sn a iorinel symbol of tbe dead—fact, a mule image. Tbia aasociation 
betrreeo the a'ooden post and tbe dead man frbich it Tex’teeetite U stnngtboaed by 
tmiitg his pnrticuUf oamesabe tree ; then, besides otber asaodatioDS, the two have 
this important bond between them—a common name. 

The second use tmuaina somewhat obsente, t hough it has this in common with 
that of tbe natemri, that in both tbe herafu is really a tabu sign. 

The first nse, howerer, is tbe fundamental one. The Acrotn is a badge; and tt 
is a badge by virtue of tbe fact that it bears tbe same name {nr nearly tbe same name) 
as tbe man or men it represents. We may tberefore call it a synonymous badge, 
A man named Waiwa once explained the matter to mo thus: '* Yon white men," bo 
said, " have your books. If yon went to your friend's garden and took his taro, you 
would write yonr name in the book, and when bo came and saw yonr namo there 
he would be content, knowing that bis taro had been taken by a friend. But the 
Kew Guinea man cannot write bis name on paper, so be leaves hia name behind him in 
another fashion. 1 should look about me," be said, “ and find some tiea with a name 
like ‘ Watwo/ break off a hmneb of it, nud leave it by tbe broken taro tops. Then my 
friend, the owner of ibe garden, would say, ‘ .\ha! Waiwa is wdeome toray taro.* " 
In the article referred to at tbe beginning of this paper, viz,, “ The Movements 
of the Tribes of tbe Mambare Division of Northern Papun ** (CbinncTy and Beaver), 
there isan interefiting anecdote, still well retnembeTed in tbe legion of which it b told. 
The Binandelt, l«l by a rn'to Waia, bad been mlding on the river Giro, and searebing 
for their real enemies had in error attaoked the Yeina tribe, killed tbe chief, and 
captured a youth, Jbni. For this ttnbappy mistake Waia cipresses hb sorrow, and 
derirea that Kewatai. the alMcnt sou of the chief, be Hsnt on a visit to tbe Binandcle 
country in order to effect reconeiliation and idiiancc. 

“ Then Wain said, ‘ My name u Waiu; can you remember this name I ’ 
Jinni reijJied,' Tes; we call this tree {pointing to a certain tree called Warawa 
in BiHiindck) B'aia.' The chief then ent off a piece of the bark, and give it to 
Jiani for fcmembnuica, and told bim to put it in Kewatoi's bouse, and to tell 
him that be (Waia) was Borty.” 

When Kewtttai does visit the Bmandele country, it is only by remcmberijig the name 
of Waia thnt he saves hiniselt from being citeii. 

In eiich uss aa thiise tbe Aerafw is sonietbing more primitive than a pictograpb 
—it is 0 , very material symbol, a sort of vegetable sigunture. 


tin.—T he IlEKATtr as Totem, 

Throughout this pajier I have avoided the word *' totem," using in preforeuca 
the uon-cofuiuittol, if awkward, pbrsae, ** plant-emblem1 may now review the 
evidence which might have justified tbe use ol the former teniL 


Fi E. WriiiiAMij.-— mm}i^ Omkaim- 

(1) Tbe l^Tfitn nornwUy eoimnetvd with a UtEnite .Wiial groups vijs., the claji 
(tliougli aoroetimes with the indivitiiifll and hifi iitimttiuite fumily). 

(2) Thf clan iiv iiFuallT exoganidus in pmctic*. though by no rnmns stricrtly 

fio (p. 40T). 

(S) The c-Ua commonly, in the typical case always, takea ita name ftotn the 
or, more ^rictlyp 'm ftynonymmia with the Acm/u (imfr (5)), 

(4) The clan uses its Arniiu first and foremost os a ht«!ge, 

(5) The hcnUii^ m called an nneestor (though the Orokaiva does not really believe 
thiit Ilia anc^tor can be a plant or tree). 

Thna far^ it would seeinp th<^ has conformed vei^ nearly to the tenets of 

totemism. It remains to be i^onsidered whether the dan any inagico- 

religiuus sentiment for its hmiu such as typically unites the group and its 

The ewidenco is here somewhat conflicting. Genemliy Sjieakjiig. the plant- 
einhlem (except as mi/cMfi] ia treatotl ¥rith no semblaace of respect or reverence. 
In clearing the hush a man will fel) his hmtiu-tm without a thought; if it beat 
edible fruit, like Junga, the wild fig. he will cat it; if it be, as in one cbbc it it, Ambr 
Of sagop he will not forrfwear one of his prluci[ial in€?flJiS of aubaisttnee. There is a 
large clati. the Cmoadaha, one of whose h'Tolu Is nolhing more nor less than water. 

In one nr two imatajices^ however, ioformaiits have claimed that they wiU iH>t cut 
down their own tree * hut siich are distinctly exi-eprional. No case has cornu to l^ht 
of a useful which its owner will not use. W'ith the rare bird-Armlu the cose 

h ahnoet the same. A Ditiu man, ex-eonetable, avers that he has shot many a I>*Via 
(blire pigeon) for bis master, and would be only too glad to shoot and eat tmothcr 
if I will lemi him a gnu, Perhaps at first he was like the other who sighed m a 
iiLemhef of the cockatoo totem but obeyed as a pcdicemaa,*^ but bis sicrLiplcs are lung 
ftince gone, if be ever had any, A num whose subsidiary htfulu is the bird 
auya that, while he would not hesttate to kill it (if hu eonld get near U) he would 
still refrain from eating it. It is apparently for reasons of sentiment abne that he 
would not eai it^ for he declares there would be no evil affects upon him if he did 
(as I believe he might) yield to the temptation. 

On the other hand, howovnft a mau of the iiungai'~uii|i, or childcen of the eagle- 
hawk, who ui»e one of its sptckluiLl fcnlhem for their marki avers that he would neither 
kHll nor eat the bird ; and futtber, volanteers that if n fle<lg)mg, being caught 

and kept in the vilUgfiT were to dfe, It woidd not be eaten of tbmwu awaVi hiiL buried. 
Laatlir, there is one iSGlnteii note which may have some significance* The binl Horofo 
tmentiorted on {h 104#) beltiuga esjKTCially to a cfTtuin man Empa^ !Sht>idd its cry bo 
hcarrl near the vtHoge, the pei>ple wonEd say^ " Eru|ui will be f^uccessful in the hunt 
to-day.^ 

hi [uh^iug 1 may mention a point of some interest. Among the Orokaiva there 
ate certain strict tultai of etiiiuettc betw'een relatives by maTriiigo (psirticularly 
between the mun and his juirentsdiidaw), exemplified by a very strict name-avoidance. 
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although a miia will cat down his own iWntfu-tree withoat toKuy, hu will 
hoBitatc to do the oatiie with « tree that happem to beat the name of his etoto or 
imhottr t.e. hia fathet*in-law or hia motber^m'law, and may locjuest one of his cota- 
panions in the c1«anii|; to fell this particular tree for him, Similarly be will not eat 
any fixMlt animal or vegetable, which happens to be aynonymous with either of his 
pari‘Dts*ia'law. Xow Ibis rule is based on aentimeat'—'there an no ma^co-rellgtoui 
sanctions to it-^nd where a simitar tabu ia observed with regard to the heratu, we 
may probably uasiune that this is likewise no mote than a sentinuintal avoidance^ 

The foregoing evidence has been aet down for what it b wortL On the whole, 
there would appear to be no very special regard for the Aemht, though hen and then 
will crop up a strong maufeetation of such regard It may not be surprbing that thb 
is relativcty more loarked in the few cases of hiida than in those of the usual botanb 
heraia^ becauae the loctner, with their more defimte personality, on in themselm 
likelier objects of regard than the latter. 

In fine, it is of little eonaequenco whether tke plant-emblem be tolled a totem or 
not; it will be obvious that it b very much like one. There b in my own minH little 
doubt 05 to how tke system come into being. The henuu b a synonymous badge 
for the leader of the clan, and through him for the group to which he gives hb name. 
It has been maintained that totemism waa evolved in more ways than one. Thb. at 
least, b tme feasible way. More thorough-going totems may well enough have sprung, 
like the ^ant-emhlema of the Orokeiva, uot from comnuinal nickiuunea, but from 
names, and furthermore, from individual names. The thesb of the present paper 
may he aummonzed very hrioily: the cbm hmrutu originates from the iudivulnat 
hcftuu of its leader or ancestor, and the imlividual hrftUu b aonte plant which selves 
as a token of identity because it bears the name of its owner. 


JiwntdJc/ rJ^i ^o^, LF^ l&55^ i^/« JTXXi/- 
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AUA ISLiSD; KTHSfKIRAPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FEATURES OF 
A SOUTH SEA PAGAN SOCIETY. 

fWjTM Plates KXXIH-XXXVIIL] 

By Georce Lane Fux PiTr-RtrEHs. 

1. ISTHODITCTORY ANU HiSTOIUCAL. 

Peeuaps few regiotts of the PAcific iDvite attention to o gie&tef number of unsolved 
ethnological problems or tempt one more to Uieorixe on the origin and wandi^gs 
of peoples than the Bisman'k Arrhipciagti. the group lying north’Oaat of New Gnuica, 
which includes New Britain, New IreUotU Lavongal (New HunoverJ, the Admiralty 
Islands, and a number of outlybg groups cNimposed of tslands nnging in size from 
New Britain to tiny oorel atolls. Some rise precipitously out of the sea to heights 
of several thousand feet, others are Hat notal reefs, sometimea huilt on tnibnierged 
volcanoes that scarcely rise a few feet abovo sea-leveL 

These islands are iohahited by many different racial stocks and nicud blends, 
broadly dUtinguiahwl as Papuan, Melanesian, Polynesian, and Micronesian. 

If we follow a commonly held and pluuiiible theory we may suppose that shortly 
before our Era a Caueoiioid Proto-PoIynesian race, migrating from Ehutom India, 
mm'ed eastwards into the Maloy Archipelago, where they mingled with Proto- 
Miihiyuns who had migrated south from the inainhtiul of Asia. When this Malayci-. 
PolynesLin stock migrated further east into the present home of the Polynesian 
peoples they are likely to have taken u route by Borneo and the Celebes, north of 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Arehipelngo. As they skirted the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago, detached elements, either wearied of travel or blown south off their course, 
nmy have settled on itome of the northern islands of the Arviupchigo, forming at 
different times tittle Melayo-Polynesian pockets, sometimes preserving in greater 
purity their stock, and sonwtinieA becoming absorbod by the Melanesian or still 
earlier Pnpuaaian inhabitants. 

In some such way wc must try to account for the mhabitants of two amal) 
coral islands that lie Dorth-wost of the Archipelago. The inhabitants of these two 
islands. Wiiwnluo and Aua, present a marked contrast In phyctioal appcntunc'e, 
culture, and laugaage, to the uatives of aoirounding groupie and islaods, 

Aua. the subject of our study, lies nbont twen^ miles to the north-east of her 
sister island, Wnwuioo, more familiarly known as Maty Island. On most map* the 
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ftiualkr and lesH wdl-knuwti island los^ hvr identity, and the two are tcgetier shown 
as the Maty lahmilB. 

Ana ja a flat low-ljing island (Lat. I® 42^ 8,, longi 142® fiO* Ep)t abuut 
two miSpB acfoaa ffoni east to west, with a total of acres. Her palm- 
fringed shore [a aurroimded by coral reefs, which rise precifiitoiifily out of such deep 
water that it is impc^^ihk to andinr off them. 

Of the two islands. Aim presented in 192L the year of xny irUit, a better field 
lof ethnoj^phical investigation than her sister mland. Until a few' yt^ars agD her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from European contammation Gieir 
culture, their knguiige. and their stocks The solitary pbneer white settler, lining 
in the bosom of bis native family^ ean be abso1ve4l fn>m the chaige of contribut ing 
to that fatal distiwbattco of their cultural equilibrium at the handa of tuissionaij^ 
treder^ planter or oflicxat, which has brought about the depopulation of »o many 
[stands and extinguished so many native cultures in the Pacific. Not that Ana 
had not Buflered, like almost every other island id the Archipelago, from that complex 
of causes inJtiated by the European invasioo, 8be, too, ha<l suffered from the shock 
of contact with a strange, irreflUitible w'hita race, whose tnembemhad made occasional 
short predatory landings on her shorts, which &s^rv^i to n^mind th*? nativeis of their 
impotence to resist a power evi*r threatening to€ivt=Mwhe]iii them, Thp, while tht?y 
haj.1 90 fat avoldnl an invnsioii of nMen iudeutunNl [latlvv labourers under w'hite 
numtefii, they seemed to suffer from a priJBcienOe of the fate that w^as in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aua bdaiLdem knew' little of the world beyond 
the shores of Wuwuloo. they knew no language but their owUt and their bloc^d 
remained almost untouched by fimrigu adnvixturo, either European or from thtt 
sunxmading Melauesiun groups. Here* then, we bail nn opportunity t>l studying 
a highly develiiinsl Stc^ne-Agu culture, us yet but slightly contaminated by direct 
contact w'ith Europeaus^ 

The two isbuds^ Aua and Wuwidoo, w^ero diiscovered io lfj45 by Ortis <ic Retes, 
the Spanish navigatori who iiaine<) New Guim^ and ^letl in the Sou Jtmn under t he 
ordctti of Philip n. Tlie itarliest mention of these islands occuri* as a brief reference 
to their iliscovery by iic Rctes in the chrotiicle of A. de Herrcr;i, published at ^ladxid 
Id 1fl15. 

On iSJth SeplembcTt iTfiT, Gurteictp the British navigator sailiiig in the Simltmij, 
sighted Aus, and named her Duremr, after one of his ship^ft oBirers. 

The same dav he visited Wuwuloo anil noted the ajioilkirity m the design of 
the dug-out canoes fmm the two uibuds iPI. XXXIII, Fign 1). During this 
voyage he diiscovered Kinigo (Exchequer Group)- 

111 1617 Captain Brintow, with Sir Andrew' Hammond, httideil at Wiiwtihw, 
whkh he uamed Tiger Island on account of the fenw^ioiis cluanscter of the nfllivcB* 

Id the ’nineties the Gernuiti New Guinea Company started to establish tratUng 
fitatioDA in the Western IslcuidB, and in ]8I}3 ^ut a recruiting ^hoimer, I^brl. 
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nutud tlif ArehijK'lagtp. Sbt visits! Wuiriiloo and Auii, whcTP tbe Danish skipper 
obt-sined a fiiimber of trophiw anrl eurios; some nf tliose eventiisHy ftmiul their ‘•■'Ay 
to Berlin and the British Mumiud. 

The next visitor to these islands, (’nptnin Andersffu, hpoiiglit a Dane, Schielkopf 
by tuiniv, who tried to ealnbliali o tradwR siftt ion for eopra nnd shell ftt Wuwiiltw. 

HU ronghnesswith theimtlvcs led U*hU l>eing tntirtlqrod and hUstation burned down 
within three weeks of his tandiiig. 

PuTkbiSfjn, the mithor <d Dnrhty JoAre tit der a brid visit to the two 

islands in lti99, ami devotwl seventeen pastes■ of not quite awiirate ileacription, 
to them in his book. 

A trading station was eventually tsttahtishe^i on W uwuloo in 19(MX A plantation 
was started and a number of iiidenturotl natives from other dUtricte were sent to it. 
Aua, owing to its .smaller aUe and smaller toitimemial attraetioa, escapcfl a similar 
largo invasion. thotigU in IW© two young Gtirmftii.s with twelve New Irekml and 
Buka Ikivs were seat to establish a tmiUng station there. The names ol these two 
were Mattbies and Bcimers, The natives received them with anspicion. and very 
soon told them to leave Uie islan<t. 

Then ensueii a period of desiiltoiy warfare in which the natives w ere on two 
occasions lies ton olT the station with rille fire. 

After this rtothing mote hapjiened nntil SlatthHiSi who by thU time was down 
with malanu, was taken away by a calling schooner. During his absufttce hU jmrtner, 
Reimets. was suddenly attacke^l by the natives and killed and his body thrown into 
the sea. 

tVben Jlntthics eventually returned with n handful of armed New iSritaio 
boys he found that the whole of one clan district, Buaittlu, which had led tbe war 
against the white nien, Imd taken to their big war Canoes and had sailed for the 
Kinigo Ifthinds. The total populaticm of the Ubnd mtist at that time have been 
cloee ui»n 2,fMW nativiia. The Bnanifu clan, who sailed away to escape the revenge 
of the white men, nunihciwl about WMl men. women, mid ehildren. 

The expeiiitioii succeedeii in reaching the tiny islanrl o'! Maiiu (Alison Island), 
hut after a few ibya left it, owing to lack of food. They were caught in a atonu; 
betw'eeu 6()0 and TfW iieftabed in the sea. Only four canoes escaiwd; two of thoM, 
containing alwiit UK) natives, succeedepi in reaching Wuwuloo, and two canoesi 
containuig men and *5 women and children, eventually found thdr way buck 
to Ana. 

After this tiagefly the natives gradually became reconciled to Butt hies, whu 
had li'unit their language, and gave him in marringc the last big chiefs (jmofo) 
rlaughter. For eighteen years thin solitan' while mnn lived on the ishind like a 
native chief, on the very best terms with the jieople. 

In IfWl Hell wig, a Gerniaii nlHcial iintl author of a book about the liVestem 
lelands, spent a week on the uIauiI to collect ethnolngica] trophies. 
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i}inEU{^r Hntl Icaa wtill-knowrk lAlAml lodes? her identity^ Jintl thq are together ahowo 
the Maty Mainla. 

Aufl i§ ft flat low-lying ifllBod (lat. 1* 4^' S-, long, U2* 50' F4« about 
two milca from eafit to west, with a total area ol 3.380 antes, palm- 

Cringed fibore ia surmiindcd by coral reefs* whhh rise precipitously out of aacii deep 
water that it is impossible to anchor oB them, 

i H the twe^ iaUmb* Ana presentefj rn 1921 1 the year of my Tiaitj a better field 
for ethnographical investigation than her slater iabuid. UotH a few years ago her 
natives had preserved with a greater freedom from Eiin»|inim tontominatinn their 
oulturc, their huiguage. and their stocks The solitary pioneer white settler, living 
in the bodom of his native familVi t-an be absolved fmm the charge of contributing 
to that htui fliJiturbajico of tbeir cultural equilibrium at the haiidaoC miKsionaiit^ 
trader^ planter or officiftl, wdiieh has bmught about the depopnlution of so many 
islands and extinguished an many native cultures in the Pacifie. Not that Aim 
had not sufieredn like almoat every other inland in the AmhipeUgo. fretu that eoiuplex 
of causes initiated by the Eurnpeaii invasion^ She, too^ hdil auflered from the shock 
of contact with a strange^ irreststible whire race, whose members l\ad made uccaaional 
short predatory landings on her shores, which served to rernind the nativefl of their 
impotence to resist a power e^-er threatening to overa^helm them, Th^H, while they 
had so fox avoided an mvosiun uf alien indentured native bboureis under white 
maaters, they Hecmed to aufler tmni a prescience of the fate that waa in store for 
them. Up to the time of my visit the Aun islanders knew little of the world beyond 
the shorcB ol Wuw^idoo, they knew no Language but their owm, and their blood 
remained almost untoiiehiHl by fornugn admixture, either European or from the 
surrounding MelaucHinn group* Here, then, we hod an opportunity of studying 
a higbl}" devd 0 |i^ Stone-Age culture, os yet but fe*lightly cjontaminated by 
contact with Europeans. 

The two Likiids, Ana and Wuwnltio, w^ire ilLajcoverci! in I54fi by Ortk Je lletes, 
the Spin&h navigator^ who samed Kew Guinea and saileti bi the Sun Jmu under the 
OTtlere of Pldlip II. The earliest niCTition of these ii^lanib Oecnim as a brief fefia:ejice 
to their discovery by de Retes in rlie chrenicle of A* de tJerreni, publbdied at Madriil 
in Itllfi. 

On I9lb Si'ptembet^ iTfi*, faifteria, the Britiali anvigatof sailiug iii the SimWoie, 
sighted Aua, and natne^i her Durour. after one of his ship's officers. 

The iiume day he viaileij \S'tiwuhm oml noted the simikrity in the ds^igu of 
the dugHOit ranoca from the two islands (PI. XXXIET Fig* 1)* During this 
voyage he dbeovured Nioigo (Exchequer Group]. 

In 1817 ttaptain Brii^toWp with Su Andrew' Harnmniid, lauded At Wuwiiltjo, 
which he lULmod Tiger Island on accoimt of the ferocious diameter of the aatives. 

In the ^nineties the German New Guinea fkimpiuy nturtod to i^stublish trading 
stations in the Western Islands, and in I8!i3 senr a Tecmiting schoouer, haM, 
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ruund the Aichlpclago. She viaiteti Wuwxiloo ami Auft, where the Danish skipjicr 
ebtained a nwmber ol trophies sikI curioe i some of these eventiially found their way 
to Berlin and the British Miiseunu 

The nest raitor to these islnadB, raptain Addenseu, brought a Dane, tSchielkopf 
by name, who tried to establish a trading station for copm imri shell at Wuwiiloo. 
His roughness with the mtive«1«l tohb beuig murtiered and his atntiou burned down 
within three week* «»f his landing. 

Biirkiiwm, the author of Drrhig Jtthre i» drr fSHd-Str, paid a brief visit to the two 
islands in I89t». ami devotwi seveiiteen pages, of not quite aciuiiute deseription. 
to them in his htMik. 

A trading station was tventHallT establtshwl on W iiwidoo tn 190U, A pLintation 
was started and a nutiiber of indentured natives from other districts were sent to it. 
Aufl, owing to its smaller size and amallrr comnieioial attraction, escaped a similar 
brge Ltn'asioti, though in 1903 two young (Jennaos with twelve Sew Ireland and 
Buka boys were sent to establish a trailing station there. The names of these two 
were Matthies and Reimerfi. The natives iwcived them with suapicion, and very 
soon told them to leave the island. 

Then ensue*! a period ot dwnitoty warfare in which the natives were on two 
occasions beaten off the station with rifie tire. 

After this nothing more happened until Mutthies, wlio by this time was down 
with nialarw, was taken away by a calling schooner. l>urLi(: hie absence his partner, 
Relmcts, was suddenly attackeil by the natives and killwl and hie body throw n into 
the sea. 

When hlatthies eventually tctnmwl with a handful of anucil New* Britain 
boys he found that the whole of one dun district, Brianifu, which liad led the war 
agamst the white ni«i, had tidtca to their big war eunocs and bad sailed for the 
Kinigo lalands. The total popuktigu of tlio island imLst at that time have Iwen 
dose u|>on natives. The BsUinifu dan. who sailed away to escape the revenge 

of the white men, nombered abotit fHJKt men. women, and children. 

The expedition siicemlcd in reaching the tiny island of .^Ifinn {Alison Island), 
hilt after a few days left it. owing to lack ol food. They were caught in a storm | 
between fiOO and perished in. the sea. Only four canoes escaped; two of these, 
containing nbcmt iWt natives, sticcwdetl in reodiing VTuwuloo, nml two canoos, 
containing U* men and Bo woiiiCD and chiidren, eventually foqnd their way back 
to Ann. 

After this tragedy the natives gnutually Imcohip rwoiiriled to Matlhies, who 
had U'amt their language, and gave littn in marriage the last big chirrs (pnnhi) 
daughter. For eighteen yeata this soliUTy white man lived on the labial like a 
native (’hid. on the very best terms with the people. 

In IflOff ttellwig, a Deiman official and author of a book iibrnt the VVemtem 
l. 4 lHnds, spent a week on the hsbnd to colleet ctbnoingical trophies. 
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Th« next visitor to Ht^y wus n Swedish writer, t!>>unt Homer,* He spent io 191S 
some months in the Wcstera IslancU, of whieh one week was spent on Ana. He 
translAted aome of the folkdore of the islimd Uito Bwedishp 

The nfttives of Aua ond Wiiwuloo are usualJy referred to as Micrpneaiims, Park' 
inscm, in using that term, deflcril>eB them aa s brunch of the Sblayih-Pol)Tajesian mce* 
In their folk lore they hsve uppurently no traditioti of any tni^tion nor of any 
former raeiul home which ought suggest that they migrated south from Microncgla. 
We may avoid confiiaioo by classtfying them loo$ely us derived Emm Proto-Miilsyo- 
PolvueAku stock. Parkin*>n's description of their physical appears lice gives a vtvid 
enough iden of their otmracteristic-s. He unites r I whaJl not he fur wrong if [ 
identify the people of the two isbucb us u hmttch of the fat-flmig South Sea stock 
of the MAlayo-Pfdynesuin raco, uud moreover that part of il which stands ti(!urost 
to whut wo geueru-Uy call " Micronesian/ The qomplejJou is that of the Samoan— 
a light hrown—the hflir b otruight ^ or crisp or curly - t he physiognomy b pleasing/itud 
in a nnmbor of individiiahs of a regnbrity which could claim compurbon with our 
own Enro|jeanatandarda of beauty. The men are slightly built, ami of miiMle height ^ 
the women are in all respects smuUet^ but have usuallyi that i$ to say m their youtbt 
shapclv, well-roimded figures iind vrell-fomiKlj exeeptionalty neat^ hnm.U nod feet * 
(PI, XXXIV* Figs, 1 and 2 .] 

** The face is distinguished chiefly by the slight pminmeaco of the check'boues 
and the oblique setting ol the eyes. Some of the nativea have these characteriitlts 
flo well marked that one might easily mistake them for 

** The eyes ore lively and inteJligept^ and the whole apjwarunce ’betokens u high 
grade of mtellwtuul capacity. The movements are quick, and the Rpeeth b accent - 
ujfted by the gofltuxes of the arms and haiids.*^ 

While generally well developed from the waist upwards, they tend to fall away 
bclow^ legs and thighs being poorly dcvdopccL The ivoiiien are narrow'-hippefU 
A series of mensurement^^ taken of 112 adult males and 32 adult females gave me the 
uvciuge height of males, 6 fc«t 11 inches, females -4 feet Idi loehcs, 

Thu language is allied to the Polyneajiua root language, Tlien^ are slight 
diuleetieal difeteuces in the three Aua ilistricts. Sbny woTfls are variants of 
Samoan words, u species of swamp furo.sqmfiwhfti similar to the plant known at 
Aua a^ is known in Kogtiria uml NukuiiLarui as pyifljhi+ and in Samoa as puhj. 
Fbih in ,\ua and Wuwuloo Ls pjiit^aiul in Samoa im In Aua a n ear b uhVi, in Samoa 
A canoe in Ana b va^ and iu Samoa run* 

2. BoOltAi, SVSTEM. 

The bland was divided into three iHSctom—(Mu in the North-West* Luroam 
lb the South-West, and l^iariifii in the Kust^ each with its complefiiebt of [ittlo 

* Mdimer, /Inijl* Tfopiclsi dr,. I^tockhclm. 1014. 

■ *»C3ut mu^pbklilrLr extfnnnaleci imcl ungrriLf-in idi^rlifllw Huude tiud FUsso,** 
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sstmggliiig hAmlettt kiting tho shot^. Each district had own puabt or hcBd chief- 
These puata^ lived in patriartlial fashion with t heir wives ami families in thdr hamlets 
or jnruhi stations. (F^. i.) 

Unlike the social organism tion of the commoner, which was matrilocnl arid 
matrilineal the puah chieftainship waa hereditaty jn strict line of deacedt friiiii 
father to son. The jniaict-ahip became extinct when there was no boo to succeeil his 
father. In former times, when pmlaA had many wives, there was seldom a lack of 
heirs- After the cjiflostcr of 1904 and the extinction of the powerful Baanifu cUn, 
the population rapidly decUneil and the priofc chieftainship in the three districts 
hecAme extinct. The laat and most powerful of the ptsahis was the chief of the 
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B^nifu ttwtor, who on his dc4ith-b«d hail utduiot] the kiULog of the white trader* 
wbhih IM to the dUastof of 1904. The Bii*rufu wttletnent, whivh i» now extiuct. 
wtt* the BitMt populous and its people the moat warlike on the island. The houses 
have disappeareil. Nothing now reniaiua except the water-hcjlcs. Formerly it 
iioaptcd of the finest paak house on the island, with varved raftens inside. 

Under the pifctlu or supreme chief each hamlet had over it a minor oxecntix'c 
ehief calle<l pdavi. Though also a hereditary caste, anccession in the pAtfi line was 
less strict, neither was descent no strictly patrilinoal os among the p^jalos, but some¬ 
times foliow«l the matrilLncd system of the commoneni. Claim* to siieceseion w'ere 
also leas dependent on descent than on power, popularity, and exportness b the arts 
of peace and war. The final decision m cboosing a sncceaaor to the deceaBcrl pdavi 
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wuuliL fdnuiirly bavt^ with tliu jiftatnf veho wmild^ iii ptate uf cbdosltii!; the 
heir of a paam. uftc^ii caiiorse the claims of soiue pFimiincat momber of a plas-i of 
techniovl expert-^ or qraftHTiiCn kmown m am-am. This* would otaem ffirtictiliLriy 
when the hctf to the |hi£Ii^ whs eotisideied too t>T too weak or UApopukir. 

Whetk a tb^ttei- of great importance was to he decided, or ii|ion the death of a 
chieft u coimeil of the Icaiiio^ men would be caLlecl^ Little acciinite infurmHtioo 
WAS o1>tamed about the details And procedure of these euuneils. Native mforu^aiits 
were very reticent atiout them. One took place ujion the death of an old pdaii roc^ii 
after mv landing. Matters leLatitig lo the obset^uies aad the guceessiun were deuided. 

The constiiute a class of skilled experts in the vimouH arts and cmfts 

of wAt anil peace; they acted as warrior Leaders io the fieltl. as makers of all the best 
spears and Gj^tiog wtiapotis, as hiiUdere of hou.Hes and of cahoch, and m ngrieultural 
experts. They formetl a class of great indneoce nnd prestige in the comniujCiity% they 
accepted onkrs fmin the chief, nod ilirected labour in all cuintuunaJ under¬ 
taking. 

There wm? lormcrly female iiiagiclaiiis or witches ifumri). The lost eundving 
one, an old woman of seventy^ died just after my (uriviil* They w^ere rotisuUefl 
about illness, and foretold the future. Their magic w^as apparently invarbldy of a 
beneficent nature. 

Descent amutig the commoners is atijctly matrilineal and inatriloral. Hacb 
uiatnfocal family owns a group of houses^ of dlQcTetit typen. each lyjje dedicated 
to a different use. The princifud or living-houses were the ranioo. These alone 
uontaindi cooking atone hearths; here all the cooking is done in neat little pondanus- 
leaf l>askela. The also contain a square W'ocKlen bed on short legs, a Hmoke^box 

where sharks^ flesh was dried and smokodt aiiJ a hmg loiinch marking along the i^ide 
of the hut. The or unmarri«l hoya^ house^ UHually suialler r.han the otherv, 
eontaineil nothing but s plunk boil. The or iinmH-iried giris*^ hoiisc&+ are dis- 
tingnished by the high outmnee reachby two or ihiee pile These hour's 

somctiitijea contained smoke'boxes. They were also used for storing the lighting 
spears. The same wortl rufu is UMrd to denoto et|UHlly the uiitiiarricd girls* hunse 
or the vilLaga os a Tvhnlc^ Each group of bouses wcmld also have one or more open- 
sitieil shelters or bush huts (mr#), nnd a t least one promions-store on piles (bTErr). By 
the shore arc Aitiiated the canoc-hoiiaes (jxdc) (Fig. 2). 

Anknng the commoners, anil HDmetimeH. though not in variably, among the p^avi^ 
n wottian after marriage remaius with her own faintly, who assign to her, if possibk, 
one of the mniWi, The hrusbatul afti^r mjirriage nliio Remains w ith bis own, t Imt ta 
his mother family. In his wife's hoyiw hu is ntdy a visitor. Up ueither lives nor 
cats in his wife's house. 

All property, except in the case of ehiefi!!, lonsscs by female heritage. Whilii 
this system of mother-right influences kinshipt descent aiul proiicrtj'^ it dues not 
Imi^aiT the exeentive of the men in their ti*e of property. Family property, such as 
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coconat fAantAtion6, breaci'trmt trec», wfJlrt-holvH, fiaii-Eol«a wii thi? eotal reels, luid 
canoeii, In fact eym-tliing outadc the womaifa domain—the Jionie, thoagh bekl in 
tb« name of the matritineat tamilyr are under the contrul of the men, the mother a 
brother or eldest son, 

3, Maruiaob. 

Alia tminiages ate accompanied by very little ceremonTt there are no rites, no 
long-dtaa-o-out feastinga, nor ceramonioQi) entry of the bride into the bridegroom a 
house, CourtHbip, as wc understand it, docs not exist. Every unmarried gtrl is fnes 
to receive her lover, bnt the Telatiou.s!iip does not necessarily imply a desire to luatry. 

After due consideration and ample opportunity of putting to the test the 
marital qualitiea of his pnMpective wUe, the prospective husband broaches the subject 
with bis own family. The merits or demerits of hi» choice are thoroughly ihmahwl 
out over Itetebnut aotl lime. 

If the verdict is in favour of the luateb, a feaet-diah (jeVrsa) ismade and carried 
along to the family of the girl. Acceptance of the jtiofro by t he girl's family constitutes 
a formal ratification of tbe marriage. If the proposal is notfavoiirahlj received, 
the pofen would be returned without further comment, and negotiations would 
he at an end unless the pdort’s, or in the old days the pHolti a, assistaoce had been 
enlisted on the boy’a behalf. If the young man’s family had secured the aupiwrt 
and appro^Tii of the paam to a match the latter's wish would be pmmulgated, and 
that W'ould decide the mnttcr. 

When tho marriage is agreed upon the question of the accommodation of the 
couple arises. Ana marriage is matrilocnl in a peculiar way. The husband sleep 
in the house provided by his wife’s family, hot he still retains his own home in his 
mothers famUy, his femille relatives still cook foe him and provide his mid-day meal. 
The wife, whether she belongs to another wDage or to her huslwnd’s, remaiiis a 
memlier of her own family, who provide, if available, a mnicw for her, where she brings 
Up litr chiUlffrii. 

Her huslmnd never liecomea maater of his wife's house, where he i» only a visttor. 
He is seldom seen in his wife’s house during the day. bnt he may join ha for the 
evening meal, and he may bring presents of icnfa (swamp tom) or fish he has 
naught, but it ia not his concern who eats it * in his wile's house he has little to 

A mem worku in hb ftwti fumily V\heu he niaTri«j^j howc^ver^ be 

uRually works an odilltioiml wwti-holtr tor Jib wife; this would not belong to his 
wifc'a fjunilyv \Vh^n he hna TOjKirfccd hia intention of marrying to bis ywr*' he b 
given An ndditiiotial ifTT^Iu'liole to work. 

ll is very rately that a conirnoner es'cr brings Ilia wife to hia own though 

he tiiay tcinp^imrily borrow hrr AasblaHAe to hdp hie relntivea in preparing 

the fo&l for a feast or (nr Sfomc special oceaaiciA; ehouki he bring bie wife to hia Ijouefi- 
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for any otiii*r Teamn it woulil be keenly refuted by the female portion of hk own 
family. I ieamt of only one Inatance where meh a thing hod been done rueently, 
hut the arrangement did not lo&t long^ Tavi-Tavi, of the viilage of Tofre, had (shown 
fevotir to her male adtnirew in a way that ineefified her husband, Kera, who, in 
order to keep a ^loaer eye on her, brought her to hL& own Tillage^ Papuapu. mueh to 
the indignation of hh aipters atni hia aunt. In Iitss than four months Tavi-Tavi 
retnrncd to Taire again. 

In contraai to the mntriloi'al and nmtrilineal 6)'stem of the couirnonera. pual<xs* 
wives and, less itivariably, the wives of pmtds lived in their fausband"^ house or 
in the puaUt's hamlet. Only the piindpal puata's wives, in the days before the 
increasing deSeit of women mode polygyny impmeticable, lived in the puohr bam let ; 
a few oecondaiy or aiiditional wiv^es Temaincd in their own villagea afitii their iabortir 
WHS wan tell for some special nceasion in the punln h amlet, 

Pdaf;i^ tended to follow patrilineal de^’ent like the pmhs. If the 
ehildrvn were brought up in hia mother’s village the paat-f would send for the son 
who was to succee<l biuit when he was of suitabte ngen and bring him up in 
his own homej the boy would then inherit hia father's as well as his mother's 
interest. 

AVe find a poralkl po-e-vLitence of nmtrilineal and patrilineal kinship in the 
same community among the Kwe apcakiug people of Dahomey, the upper claaaes 
adopting the male and the lower the female descent.^ 

Formerly there was another eireiimfitance in which wives ware brought lo their 
luutband^s houses; the men of the pimerful Baarufu district^ after an expeditioti 
into the Oala or Laroaio distiiets, would oci?usiotinlly earry off women and take 
them back to their oww villages. These irTegular malriages by capture ’" were 
neither a reeugniicd joiTt of the social eyat^nn not of long duradon ; stolen women 
were sfooii allowed to return to their own districts- 

Polygyny among the commoners was in variably of the sororia] type. A man 
might simultiinwuisly marry two awters, w^ho would, of eoume^ inhabit the same house. 
Divorce was rare and was marked by little fotniality. A man merely intimated 
hie intention of not returning to Uta wife's house, rei>ortlng the matter to the pdai'i. 
Similarly a w^oman could divorce her^U by telling her husband she did not want hiui 
buck again. 

!t is taboo for a man to mention the name of> or converse with, hh wife^fl 
mother; sinuLftrly a woman cannot mention the name of, or converse with, her 
husband's father. 

There is no exogamy! a man may many any woman not of the first degree of 
affinity, rr, his mother or bin sister. Marriage between a man and hU broihefa 
or ids aiater'a tiiiughter is considered quite amtuble. 


* fj. A. B. Elli*, Bvtt-iipiakitm FtopltM, p.!**. 
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4. OlWEgXTKS AXD EsC 04TOUM}V. 

Thff dentil of Luomai. the pdatii who niled over OaU, wa» an event (if great 
tniportaiiee to the whole LdAntl. Wlien a chief iliea Hb fiaJiOG* an.' bTokeii up and 
the trees in bis plantatiou cut down. Eiionisi s ttTevfciid (.'ntioe, [ilntited in the 
ground a few vanl# from where his holy lay. remftiueil for niaiiy wecb the onl}’ 
Tiieniarial to niork the site. (FL XXXV.) 

The intennent took phiee with very little eerettioiiy. Ikfote Bunst'r. on the 
(lay of his de&th the chief was wmp|icd in n hlnoket and jdiicetl in a shallow grave 
hastily dug juat in front of his canoc-bouse on the shore. IVIth him were buried 
two boxes filled with small iwreonal belongings, lime gourda. carted sticks, a few 
(vefipiiiis and ImJrvea {itfy and piilefe) and a few ornaments. In addition to his own 
personal eliects every man and woman in the islami bmtight some object; most of 
tbem brought a bin-cloth, which was buried with the pdow. Similarly, when a 
commoner dies each nicndter of his family hriug* some object to be buried with him. 
While the body lies in the house women keep up a continuous wailLug, men go off 
to the ebiers plantation and gather (juantitics of betel-nut sod atuiin (the liaif eaten 
with betel-nut), which they chew incessantly as they ait about iu Broupsi diHOuasbg 
their bereavenumt. 

In the abseuee of pwafas Luotni was the most inauenrial pdaci' of Ihe island; 
his authorilv was reccgnbed ia Laroaro as well as in the distriet of Oala. On this 
acci unit he received certain marks of respect appropriate to a pnala. 

The most sacred objects on the ialaod were the remaining chains of shell (a 
shell Tesembling a small fowrie) which were the regalia of the puofdJ. These “ pwsla 
chains ’’ {tzuhi) were wom only hy the wives or daughterfl of pwahia. The remaining 
tzulfti were carefuliv preserved by the bead apura ‘ the aptifo were a secret society 
ho which we shall refer again. These saore<i ohjecia wen- put Into the pdoct's grow 

to Ih; removed Uter. (PL XXX\T, Fig. 1.) 

After death the spirit of a Aua man or woman joins the habitationa of their 
departed anevatorfl. Fuidi Aua family has its own apimlnted place of departed 
spirits: there the spirits continue tf> Icwi an exiateiice wry similar to thdr earthly 
one, Tliere are many downs of submarine hnmleta inhabited by dnparted spirits 
which lie along the reel or at the bottom of the sea off the coasts of Ann and 
Wuwuloo, Many Aua men hove their spirit honuw off Wiiwuloo, while Wuwmioo 
men has-t* chosen spots off Aua. KuomaiB pamdise was off the east point of 
NVuwulud. The same types of houses are huiU in the spirit world, the aame tyjsj 
of food eaten, and aimiliir oceupatbns punni«l. All become rejuvenated in the 
spirit world, The women become young and more beautiful and are numerous, 
food is ahniuiant and easily procured, coconut- and betel-nut-pal ms supply their 
needs. The spirit people are eontioumijdy Iw’mg intertaiued with fea.Btlng*. sougs 
aiul dances. Canoes in the spirit world float below the water. IwtUim uppcmiost, 
above the spirit hamlets, so caiioeista sit head downwards in their caroes. The 
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nhl/mrari alou^do not undeigo is, r^juvenesceiiCT in thts HpWt wcirlil, but 

altbpugh they renmin nid tlieir nidgiml poww bwrotne greatly enhanced. Since the 
funari only acquire their powtirs on earth as they gmw old, and these |Kiwem 
iiwreaw with age. it follows that to become young grrU agflin in the after-world would 
involve a to&a of influence. 

The eipirita of dr pried pwotont rule over tlio spirit world, and often visit tho 
Bceneff of their earthly glory. Their own jcMidfu-atationaon Aua remain Lti perpetuity 
ibtir chief yiairing plnc^, ond although with the death of a pwsia his houses would 
be pulled dowtt aiul others btiilt for his succeasor, hifl Vter (pro^ionfl* house) was 
pie^«r\'ed. The Irer of a long-dead and powerful remained in Firgur in Lafnaro. 
Into this food-house, offerings of cocomita, fkah and a jiofca (feaet^liMh) were placed 
annmilly by membeia of bis family group after the gathering of eocoiiut^f, I titil 
the pr«i‘ribe<l date all coconuts that fell in Royal Pirgur were tabu and must 
not be touched or removed ftoui the spot where they lay, or bo cleated away if they 
fell in the path. 

Ama, the great mvaterious spirit whteb contfola or itifflueoces all natural 
phenonieuA. and sometimcjs appenra in animat or human shape, and whose voice 
may aometimes he heard at night giving warning of approaching death or disaster^ 
aeemfi to have been the great sire of the first pimla^ and the originattyr of the race. 


FCSTIVlTlEa AND THE SeCHET OaUER OF AfuKA,'^ 

The great annual festival occurs about the beginning of October, when the trade 
winds change and the coconuts have Ijecn gatlicnuL Some three weeks before the 
feast the chief apura men retire to the woods, an<i (xnnpose in ssolttude the Miiga nr 
recitations that wdll be chantetl to the acconi] 3 flnimeRt of dancing whva the day 
univefl. Some days before the feast the sought whicii, for the most paitt cbrunicle 
the events of the preceding mouths, will be rehearsed and learnt by heart. The 
feast is announced by the sounding of the big drum (aim)/ tin the great night, by the 
light of the full m«JOn. the ptKJple of each hnmlet w'ill form little groups^ the men and 
women fnrmiug ae|mrftto gmupfl* and assemble in the cliiftf village of the district, 
formerly the pmifa-slatiom The women wear white-feat her HeaddressJesi* which 
look rather like full-l>t>ttonn.^l wigs, Utng pt»les art cut, and each group of nboni 
Id men or IG wuiaou iimreh up and duwn the centre of the village altcniiitdy in 
line and in fde^ rh^Thmically rocking ibc pole to and fro. (PL XXX^ 1, Pig. 2,) 

The apura lurtn a secret aocicty of feast organisers* song eonipoacm, attendants 
at royal funerals, aral keofwrs of the regalia (the l^ubri ur pwil^ shell'Chums). At 
the obsequies of the obief they visited tua grave at night and iwovered the tzntfsi 
which had been burierl with him. 

* The big dram* nti liiaavr ejirt cn Aua; the IftAt iwie was eaal to hare been stokn hy 
Kuro^icmn* mtid lakeu su ay la a HdiDaiii^r^ 


4^^ OKoiicsg L.VNI: Fox Ishfuh^ Ethfu^ff^phiml ami 


The rtpuj-a have a ^peckl imifonn onlv worn on the special oecasioas on vchitAi 
they oieiit in the i/voods, or on the flay of festivity, when some of them eomc daiicinj^ 
into the vilUgCB and terrify llsc wiinien and chUdreD^ inuiiehijjg niw shark’? flesh 
and live anakea and Jjzanhi. ThU nmjijTetizing foiKl (tpnm are es[H?tmlly fond of; 
it ejciiites awe in those who see them and stimiilfltea their own frcnjsy. Their faces 
and chests aie pointed red and black (red with the root uf the wojto tree and hbek 
with charKwl), Their heafldress m fashioned with coconut-leaves forming a rap 
over the Kknll suntLonnted by a large apmntnig etest. Bound th^ waist is a eoconiit- 
leaf kih. and arms are tightly bandaged after the nmnner of with 

strips of panda DUO leaf. These bandages pm^ent the anna and legs being bent, 
and produce the aide-to-aide hopping and bounding chatact^ristic of the apiim 
gait, tPl, XXXVII, Fig. L) 

6, Occupations. 

The sexual 4livision of labour, which with greater or leaser strictness ia a familiar 
fculture in the economic organization of all commimitieat ttKim the most primitive 
to the most evolved^ is strictly eamed out in Ana society. The allotment of dulica 
and economic roles, as elsewhere, conforms in. genem I to physiological needs, differencea 
in moscalaT strength and abilityp, and to sexual fiinetion. The TnaintenaDce of the 
home, the preparation of looA, the rearing and care of chiklreis* are taaka which 
inevitahly or conveniently fall to the tut uf women. In a mother-right society the 
home, the bonae and the village are apt to become mote ahaoiutely the sovereign 
dpriiain of the women. The word rufa means either the girls’ lionsc in particular ot 
the >dlUge in general. Men are seldom seen in thr' villages during the daytime; their 
domain is in the plantations, in the tcafn-holes and in their flahing-canoes. Those 
industric.^a which ute must convenieiitly eairicil on in the home urc gciierully the tasks 
left tv the women. They make the ornamental black-rope gtnUea (nru) and other omii- 
mentfit they prepare the fins nnd make the fiahing-lines. they sew panfbnna Icof into 
cooking-flishea or into ram-capfls, they plait baskets and the ruco-lcaf maiH used for 
thaiebing, drciw water and fecil tite turtles in the villagetu^tlt^-holcs. The men cultivate 
tcufo and tend the plantations (PI. XXXPig. 2), hunt npposaum and flying-fn^ 
in the wfKMlSp fall trees, build the houses ami the canoes, munulactiirc wcapona, 
wooden articles of domestic uae, and most hshing and agrirriiltuni] ifuplcitienta. 

Both men and women are adapt in the ilifferent departments of flshing. lien 
tiah from canoes and women along the reels outside their villages. In calm weather 
women go out on to the iBcf and fish in the surf with sagmpalm iPods and Ime. Shark- 
Ashing ta a male pnmuit. The sharks are caught by the men on lines cast from Ihcir 
light dugHJut canoes. The moment a shark hitvs Im is played to the surface and a 
long barbed spike ia thrust down his throat. With his right hand the li^itermaa 
jwixofl a hardwood mallet and belabours the struggling shark on the nose while 
the canoe spiui round ILko a top. When the shark is exhaustM a dexteroua tvriat 
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of tho vrrist him into tho canoe. Hoixietimea a brotlier fiahemiaji assists at 
tbifi moment by steadying the canoe, but often the feat accomplUihcil eingte- 
handed. 

Coml-hok fychiiig is an fxcqpatjon atiictly relegated to tJie women, and no nmii 
ever takea port in it escepc in the ptetiioinniy work of eoiiEtniatuig the hole in the 
cam! reef. Hds is a slow and laborious process, which may take n year and mam to 
complete. The holes am cjccavated out of the com! reef and each belongs to the 
family that mode \U and is nEuneJ after the original constmetor. When c^CB%iited 
the hole is filled up with flat stones. The boles may be no more than some fl feet 
square, while the biggeat one I mltid whs about 10 ynids square. 

Tin: firat proceeding consists in placing neta around the hole PI XXXVI 
Fig. 1 b and then one by one the flat stones are thrown over the net. As the atones ore 
removed the flab are driven to the hot tom of the bole in a tempting to hide beneath 
the stones. A long cocontitdeaf basket (aboni S feet long) ia placed along one 
side ol the bottom of the hc»le, and in this the fish arij found to seek refuge. Finally 
the bag isi closed j two nr three women lift it out of the water, and it is eurried to the 
beach, where the catch is counted. fPl. XXXVIU^ Fig. 3.) As many as 300 bsh 
have been caught in one hole. 


DES(.:KrPTU>N OF PLATES, 


{Fkoifiorttpkfd O. L. F* Pf«*J¥*rm.) 

l>LAtS XXJtJlI. 

Fig. 1,^—hShtLrit-fbhrr'i 

The Ana dug-oat oritrtgp4 cAnom sir msiiD Iram the trunk of the hmnhfrult Tfae 

cninmnntJkL vertioid of sc-paratc* bltKiksof wooA doTutftikd 

to the IkhIv u( Hut awx) bimJ li*«l with ikpiM. Tim o/ima nvy^t thr finis and tjdi of 

the .Wk. likp the hcmsrt ttw i:ii(iikw am {tnwcTvvd by cntvinnt liniii-waihinjf. Thera in no 
LwiiUdtig. The (nil of a tirwly ahiirk i* pfottnding (com the catw. 

Mjf. 2.—A VilUjiir on Aim sbourinjj armnennunt And types of liauAn. 

The difinrent tyjKW of lunuM mn> iUuiFtnited, Fnjm loft to ri^kt : |'oi,i;ud (UTinjj-hottBe), 
•iw (haohelon' houie}, t>ir {ptovwiww^hoiMo oti pUmy, ntfu tgiH*’ house), «hi] ou eitrainc ri^t 
tom {opcn-oidiHi flhelter). fn the lont^raqoif ft |;iri ia tiiukniy a oocotuit. 


Plat* XX XIV, 

Fig. [ Atui WeasniiiiLi 

The Itilt-haEid figunf U holding a baWiJT owd lot dnwing water from tht? village watcr-hoks. 
Thr wnroen wire Hlcetetl to iUustnite the rangn Ln nkln cc^oan 

Fi#. 3 .—Aus Warrior, 

On hk head bn wmjm Oie blnckwL patb|aiiipte||.>af WBjf-c*p with fdgate-hird plumn, Hci 
lighting-Bpiwr h tipped with thn tail cj| thf- stLng-ray, 
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Gfobce Lase Fox Pm*RtVBBS—J«a lAfcurf. 


Platk XXXV. iPlwH«gr«vei».) 

Tho D«ul Cktvf* Cunoc'. 

The biukMi «i»e uf th* dwd iwaw «* end on the «(e nf hi# gmve. Tlw Kmll boy 

if pUTing wiUi A lU^fo-ptllfn fiiAbig-rod, 


PuiTB XXXVL 
Fig L—ikmd TinSai^ 

Sitcrcd-AWli wtwt chuliiA of thv di:|i*rt©d puaia 

Fig* 2.—Son* Mid dmw. 

On the night ol * Ifwt the worna. p«t on Ihoir Imther h«.Ul«*« mnd, in inddom time#, 
cotton clothBi. They ang m they ntareh up aiiH down. hoUiag pole#. 

VuLTt XXXVII. 

Fig. 1.—An Aputa. 

rhfi^jmfo. unitorm of kiU olid heddrai ; icB# «m 1 win# -»tightly b*«hig«l 

with paxUnu#.!**! stripu 

C«tth«o8Uu.«diWe««oi«Jthcl«v«.#nd«(d^ H'o6# l»v« p«t«t th» moo*- 

Erom tho trofikoi ood- 

PmT* XXXVLTI* 

Y\g^ —F^Mtig in prc-|MJ*d hc^ in lb® ™f+ 

lh» boifi ttxtr Hx ncL- 

Fig. S,—ReipOffing fiwp oond 

The long «««wt bog filial with fish bring Mtal out of the hob oJmr H h#n ban emptied 
of 






fiQh 1.—aHAKK-iranEa^s casok. 
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-NOTES ON THi: LUOWAKI TEIBB OF CENTRAL AFRICA- 
[WcTH Plates XXXIX attd XL.] 

By S. E, MuI\i>kelu 

The Lu^w^ri Tritwi of tht Wwt Ntli* Ointrict* of Ugattdn does not to bave been 
de^rribed. eo I venture to reocird flonii.* doteSr fully reallsfing their eiupcrfieiAlity and 
tnade<|uau-nee5. Their language difficult one, vvlucb takes yea™ to well. A few 

niiAsionaried are the only Enroiieaiis wtiii have a colloijuval kuuwledp? of if-g^and after 
fight veani flomc ol these spend a jiuct of each ilay in further Btudy. My iuforniutioii 
has been gaitierl partly through them and partly through native interpreters, nupple- 
mented by suggest ions imd critirisnj from brother offioens In Govemmout ^nicSi 
ami rounded oft by (lerBoiial observation and inquiry» 

The habitat of the Lugw'uri is loirt ol the West Nile District #f the Ugsuila 
Prutoctofatc and au adjacent ares oi about simtbr mm m the Belgian Congo. 

Thb adrolnisttative ora of Uganeb. in the few yearn in which it hoa biMfii 10101111 
to histoEy, baa bad a career lull of changeji. Emin Pasha had a post »l Paiiia and 
one at Dufile.oti the Nik. Though still niacked on niapUt the site of the latter b 
already scarcely to be discovered. On his departure with Stanley soiue couipanics 
of Xubi troops were left bebin^K und jmrt of the district fdl under their imdatoty 
military ocenpAtiou^ i&tTangOil on the blockhouse system. 

Ah part- of the Ladu Enclave the distrtet vroa leased to tlie late King of the Belgians 
for twen^-five yeaiB, TheiTa was a semi-nulitarT OFCUpatiou, and the Lagwari. 
the Ktrongest tribe coming nndef them, were not really nilministcred, though they 
were from time to time subjected to severe puubhment by militaiy detachmeuta. 
The main post among them at Offuddc, near Mount Watti, though eitbstautially budi 
of atone and la’ick ami only evacuiitcd in lid 1 , has already the apjvearanee of an 
ancient ruin- 

On the expiration of the Belgian lease the Sudan took it over audit waa under 
their control for three yrom. Their administnitioTi over much of the dintrict waa 
very Huperheia]. lu 1^1 *1 it was exebauged with ("gonefa for a slice of the northern 
ptirt of thb Protectonte, which indudctl the »latJo?is of Nimtile and Qemdokoro. 
Tliose are Iwth on the Nib and haw un uiirmvigiible stmtcli of river between them. 

Mr. A E. Weatherhead was the fiiFt Ugandn ailininistrator in the West Kite 
and* with the exception of furloughs, has until very recently been continuously in 
iidminifitcativG charge- Though often the only European there^ vritb only about 
vou LV* 2 u 
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100 hlnck policej^ hu lias mad» an orderly disttifit of it, ’with iside fikan roads to, 
and comfortable camps at, all importaat eentres. 

It is roa^blT SO miloa wide and fM) tnilcs deep, with the ^ilc'Congo watershed 
aa the wvsteim boiiodaiy, t.lii: Nile an the eastern (except for a small area 
inbablted by the Madi tribe, extending across on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
included for administmtive reasons), end an artificial boundary north and sootb 
seporatiug it from the Sudan and Congo respectively. The altitude of the northern 
nud eastern jwrts is relatively low (2,000 to 3,000 feet), hot and unhealthy and, fur 
the most part, covered >vith thick bush. Malaria and elcpbantiasis nre here vifty 



c o hi C O 


q. 

no. 1*—MAP Tin AEILA OCCVPiM MV THE LU^wa^U 


CTimitioa. The t^i«c fly of sleeping eiekneM oiUti Alu-ng tli« Kilii 

ADcl up most of its tributaries to varying distnnees, but often oltnrH^ to their sources 
at the watershed. These fliifti do not reach an altitude of much over 4,000 feet, however 
(which ifl the highest levd at which they have been recorded), flo that some of tht- 
Aouth and w^t parU ol the district, on noeoiiut of their greutcr altitude, arc free 
from theitu Sleeping aiefenesB iUelf b ^"ery prevaleut in the north-eaHtem area among 
the Mudt, and endemic fn the Nile valiey aouth of this among the Alur, though the 
cases! are not numemui!. In ihifl lower oonntry ^ too, Glamna mor«jfoa# is nuiuerous, m 
that cattle are either absent or few. Game is plentiful. This and an adjacent area 
of the Sudan forro prohatly the hurt bauut of the so-coiled white rhimiceroe. ElepbantK 
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still ijiutc num^touSf in spins of tbsf uitmlwoua onsliilights msdo on them bjr irisny 
poacbeis some do&en years ago. Giant eland is reported to exiiit in the north, 
Fuf the restj the gome comprises the oiiliii&ry lUt of Ugiuidn land fauna^lion, Loopurd, 
hvicmi, jackali builftlo, 'wsterbiick, eob« reed buck, busbbuckj wartbogi pig i aonie 
small autelupc and many varictiea of rodents may be mentioned. 

The Congo-Nitc watershed gradually rises fnun notlh to south, and in the 
«<:»uth-west coraec the hills ISeio and Akara attain a height of some 6,GOO feet. RoUbg 
</pen grass counti}' takes the place of bash in this higher area. The population is 
mnuaious. cultivation ojctensive, cattle plentiful, and as w consequence game is scarce, 
fairly wcU-defincil, though not high, escarpmeat separates the high and low types 
of country, though it disappoars toworiW the north, where they merge into one, 

Aruft (PI, XSXiX, Fig. 11, the Govenunent centre, is at im altrtnde of about 
4,5()l> fwt. It b the only place where meleorulogical records have been kept, though 
they eawTint, he regarded as absolutely reliable. The mean annual maximum tem- 
|)emture for four yeam was 77*fl and the menu nuninium bft'l, while the lauiiall 
over the same period averaged 43-95 inches. 

The most interesting feature of the dlstxiet ia the population. Hero three diatinct 
stocks meet; (1) those of MuHct'b Hquatounl Linguistic Family, exemplified by tbe 
Lugwar!.MBdi. and a few Lendu; (2) the Hamitic, represented by tbe Kakwa and 
Kuku, modified by the blowl of the people through whom they Imve paased in their 
migration west; and fS) the Xilotic tribe of the Alui, of whom tbens arc two diyisioms— 
ihc j plHnd portion, the Alur proper, whose language is much afiected by the Lendu 
and neighbouring tribes, and the Jonam (river peopley,who were originally one with the 
JnimluD or Chopi, a Silotic-Bantu people who live near the Silt', principally on the 
stretch between Lakes Albert and Kioga, 

As a rule then! arc no outatoiifling geographical features separating the tribeii, 
BO that their distribution can be best realkcd by consulting a map tliau by any 
descriptiou (Fig. 1). The boundaries lie along tbe lines where they met sofficieut 
oppoaition to stay their advance. 

The Alur came immediately from tbe east bonk of the Xile, between the north end 
of Ijike Albert and Wndelai. They spread through the southern parts of the West 
Nile district, and adjtMcent jiarta of the Congo, to the eoutU and west until they were 
held up by the Lendu. The i\lur population on the east bank was for sdminlstmtive 
and medteal (better control of sleeping sieknesa) reaBons transferred to the w est n. 
few years ago. 

The Kakwa and Kukn inhabit the north of the diiitrict and the adjacent part 
of the Sudan. They arc the only Hamttie tribes, in this district, atul together with 
aome Fajallu and other small tribes alriit to the Eukwa, and with some Bari, arc tho 
only ones west td the Nile, The Bari inhabit both Imuka of the Nile from where the 
.iVswa River enters it up to Mongallu in the Suilan, but do not extend to the district 
of I’ganda under cotmideratiou. 

3 0 S 


*■ 
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R. E. McCoxsell ,—m the TrUte of Ctnird Afrim. 


The ilfltii, who form the ew^temmoet oiitpo6t of theE<^uatdrkl Lingaj&iic"‘tiTH', 

inhabit the north-eafEt of the district, and Bpre&d over to tlie east bank of the Nile from 

Ik. little north of VVadelai to the estuary of the There is abo a flection of them 

a little south of the centre of the dbtricrt endosed between the Aiur atul Liigwari, 

which diffm in mmr minor respects from the northern flection. Both Rections show 

some bodily foatures which point to iutemiarrin^o with females capt tired duriog their 

advance, or with their present neiglibourflp ao that they have lost iiiiirU of their pKyBical 

similarity to the Lngivari. thciifth about 80 per cent, of theltr worth are still identical 

with dioflc iiflcil bv this triln^ 

¥ 

The Liigwari occupy all the we&t ^tiop of the central i»irt of the district jind 
much of the nurthem [lairt; they do not reach’the Xilc, but extend weU o^'vr into 
the Congo and are clDgely connected with the iliniflut Liogo, and Aji|m tht^re. 

The Leudti occur Ln n Aumll cmnier in the suiith-oaflt, hut are a puw'erful tr[l>c in 
the adjacent port of the Congo. 

Though not aggnssiv^^ the Lugwari are u fearless and warlike jwople in defence^ 
or in rt'^imge for a grievance. It m repijrte<l that after ctinsiderahte aggmvatioo they 
tittaeked a Lwdy of fiOO of Emm Posha'a men at the base of Mount Watti. of wlioixii only 
three eacajied,. The organisation and co-operation ritwsflary for siich a feat were 
seidom feasihle, m the tribe woa vrithout powerful ohiefsi, and each hambt waa to a 
large extent an hidofa^ndent unit—to fliicli a degree that a mao coidd seldom go 
more than a mile or I wo froto hb home without rrmiong a great chance of fpeing 
killed, except at the wlfo-chtxifling ami dancing seasson, wdien movement betrome 
freer, 

Tliem b no defmlte history of thi'snLr ever liaviog been any organTsatiOn of the 
tribe iks u wlmle. It however, tie that thb b a rctrognidi- lurivemenl dating 

from not many generations back, oait b dlfbcuU to see Jiow they could have advances] 
and ciecupietl their prt»4mt habitat wttliottt orgaiiizarioii^ even though thb may uoi 
have reachfj^l to the Htage of appomtiiig a puramoimt chief, Ttierc b no history, 
further, in recent tinuffl., of there having lieen any large action of the tribe under one 
leadership* Tliey did have or clan €hi«&. The hbtoiy of t his scciir5 lost in 
antiquity ; they do not know the reason of it. It may possibly bti u hrokcnHloivn 
totemlsm* Two outstanding recent clan chiefe were Alija and Mlwip whii loiil relatively 
large fuUowings, but even they had nothing approaching the a<lh<SfioJi people of 
moat other lri1>ed Iti their chiefv. A tiniullrr chief hod osually few^ jieople and a Muall 
area i He had little hold on tbcM, and in effect rather a bcatliiian. 

The Lugwarij therefore, in recent years fought largely among theiiifieiv<^^ rather 
than as an nrgaukctl jfleople agaimit adjacent tribofl. Some temporary oi^ganianrion 
over a small ofea and on a fragile ticale would develop h.self Ln rhe face of occojjomil 
attacks on the pari of their neighUiiirs* If. however, u man goi^ to the help of a 
neLghbouring commmdty and h killed in the hgtniog, his [Nmple often blame the 
people of the vULsge ur community in (piestlon for this. 
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ihi umjiiiit. Ilf thiii intructabiUty tlie Belgjiiti;^ tmide Htth (.effort to (ulmiiUater 
tlittn. OtiH.* uf tiu* dejdiLsiit of twelve ymn ago tolrl me thaf wked ke hititt to 

tmvehse tlieif country he did m m ifulckly m {XiSif^ibk. Kiiice otif adniini^tratimi 
fciiiijiJl |jiii)itJvir nilairH liave boeu out infretjiicnt, Afid oii the whole they linve been 
1 ^ mtker di^icull: tribe to tame. 

KiUing^ among thejtiddvesure euiddioUp |j4trt jcii1iirly id the lUneing and drinking 
iihiititk^ of fantuin^ and Febmuty. While they are fairly koiicst unckong themselves, 
tiojue jiiiiaairjnaries have j^tatori that tkey were ubUgiHi to pui their gniimrie.^ in a hoti^ 
ffpr protwtinii. in all African tribea. abatmet trutJifidmfiw w a quality totally 
uii-ujiilenHtiHHl by f hem. yet in pmctiot? one finds that they compare very favoimiblv 
with most othemp except where ^plibitjcation U undenniiiitig them. 

Though aloirv to leam they arc retentive. The misf^iaimrics find them very wild ** 
to begin with, blit repirt that with perMislent imtmrtion tliey give good pninibe. The 
ludittn Fathers AtAte that with respect to their neighbours they do not share the Alirr^a 
lazides?i anil kuve oiore capacity than the JhiiL\ The girls have better metnofics 
EiL eon>?9|iiiriduig ageap kut do not. m the edil grasp tile Miihstanee of a probtein ais 
satiafactotQy as the bop. In the Kings jliricad Rifles, during the wiir^ they ftimiaked 
iffitdv exeellent stdilivm. The oflicerii liaw told me that they deapoired of them in the 
beginnings but tliat when their minds del at loflt awake to the meaning of their 
Liistructiuiis they were among the be«t of the mitivv mildiere. 

Pliysicfilly, the Lngwari ift well the ATcrage height and hi very well set rqs, 
with large iKUliiH i!uid kcAvy imisctiljiliirfr+ Few, however, are over G feet id heights 
Muccesatve (blficiiltieH in obtaining meoHuriiig instruments ptevedted the securing of 
mariy anthropological records. Tlie few tnken are set forth here, 

TliejM? flgitrcs^ gi^'ing a ecphoJic index of 7G, placv them in the AijbHlolichoeephaiie 
entegory, but those mensured were prisoner?*, often of a |jo<>r fcirpe^ Heoauremecit^ 
carried out oh loore typical A]iecimenH would, 1 am cotirincuMt, place tkeiti nearer 
the nnimlhead dividing line, ns thdr nppearanco gives distinctly tlic iiiipressinii of 
nmndkeodeilheiia. Tliin {a efljK*ciiiJly striking^ os ibey are in contact with Jongheiuk. 

The Lngwart han, uf conme, the flat luidtr and thick lips uf thus negrot hut there: \n 
generally on nmeliomtioti of the mare exaggerated feature of the negro facies^ 
espedalLy id that n jiot iiictuufiderahle bridge tti the tioan often cxi^cts, A Aumewknt 
dour and serinus expres.^iori makes hia uppeoraiice pleasAint tli^n it ought to Iw 
(H. XXXIX. Fig. 21 

The language haa many woniH of ode iyllnble, the same word with fine dbtinctiodsi 
in prominciiit ion sendiig n^v cral par[io^. The words aiv usually short, timl th h , with 
their loucU dectHiVH i,ind explosive enunciation^ place it nmotig the moat unmuskal 
ami unattractive of languaiEe?. It m allied to that of t!ie Logo of the Congo, and the 
3linulu and X)*ainnyaiii of the Coogo^^tidati Ixmku- count ry% The Logo tribe near 
Abn id the (’ongp> are very like the Lugwari* and are nest them geographically. Tlie 
BelgidiLs often pul b^gu chieffi over them on account of tin ir greater ttnetahilily. 
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Th# tQCT arc quite twked, though they do not forgo uU omiuQent. With few 
exoeptiuuis the upper and lower lips have a stogie eentnit puncture, in which is inserted 
a braiis ring, or an ineotnplete ring with one or both ends prolonged for half to one inch. 

A senes of punctuics is also made in the outer edge of the lower half of the ear, 
into each of w'hich a short length of brass wire is set, the ends of which are approxi- 
tuated. There may abio be a brass, iron, or occaaioiiajly ivory, armlet on one or both 
upper anus, or even on the wrists; and th^re may also be a l^et- of similar material 
fitting just above the calf. 



ElO. &—OUOIUH to SHOW ItOOES Of SOAVBn] TDZ lIKin, LtfOWaS, 




The head is shaved, but often there is left growing, for the purpose of satisfying 
their vuiityj (11 a round area lilce the site of a amalt skall-cap on the back of the head, 
or (2) a meniseus-sbaped patch (Rg. 2). Again, after a sitori new growth of hair, 
they shave agoiu in such a nixumer that narrow hantht of hair arc left forming variti] 
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iptricAtfi pdttcrm. Mnlicmc mm nJlnw t buir luiir to grow, ai« aL^ do peopk in hwcy 
mouniitig^ for a period of one or even two yearn. ,Often those i^ufieriog from chronie 
rliHeoAe, such oa raws, ako forgo ahaving the head. Occasionally long hair may signify 
a raw not tn^ave tmtEsome rcgisterec] baa been achieved, or in tlie iiri^ncc of 
a thwarted desire, such oii the Oovernment proMbitioii of the ohaer^^ce of the 
vendetta cufitom. 

The facial and pubic hairs an? cither extracteil by little brass or iruQ pinceni, 
puHeiJ out by the Bngera, or ahami off. 

On tha forehead there ia nearly alwaya a swea of fiinail acaiificatioii« in tu^% 
fi>l1owLDg Toughiy the line of the brows and having a short ilip at the outer angle of the 
{;eye. Tlt^ may meukt of lotEf, five or six term of dots, and may bo variciJ niighUyT 
in that there niay be a dip dowTiwmds over the nose, witli [lerhaps a few upright 



rio.^ 'l.-<^K?AKrFirA:tiux or aonv* i.taWAai max* 


of scars over thia depression, or the tonmig downwnnls at tlw otiicr enilii may laj 
omittedp or u fwWHfiort horis&ontal lines may lie placed at tho-outer angle (Fig. S)- 
The general plan ia dfetiaetiva of the tribe, and they recf^iise each other thtuiehy. 
The Snhi (Mohammedan) distinctive inarldi of three linear HCHLm on each cheek ere 
ako now frei|Ueiitly appearing. The&i! w ere originaUy the marks distingukhing the 
jtkvee of the inraditig Nubi troopo, and are now insepAmhty cotmected with being 
Mohazumedanized. and convey some social dktinction. 

The fent of the kxiy is soariBci] in a dnsign kiwi usually cm onogeneml pkii^ 
often zQodt&ed in tninor ways. Suiue of these scars couskc of short 1 ineas instead of dots. 
In some sections of the tribe the mtfii only scarify the alHlomcu. The deltoid region 
of the upper arm has twro or three large scars on it which converge downwiuds (Fig. I)* 
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The fiix oentiul lower leeth ^e eJcti^ed iii both »ft3res* Thi* iu^^peo^ at ahQnt 
the age of nine ycftii!i. They are prised out with a knile or metAl hook, Tlie rustoni 
has tiow HO serious HiguiGoizice ami fulls into the eategoiy of her^itary tribal 
ormunentatjon. 

lu neither aex ia any circumciAioDAl practice obwirefi, A ttij!d objiKtiati to thbt 
forms something of a bar to thek becoroii^ rapidly Jlahammcdamxed. 

The women adopt the aaine hea^l omamentif^ and scara as the men. The 
scari heat ions on the body usually differ, however. On the abdomen, above theatem^ 
belt, a niiiEi her of hotizontai cows of doia are made, Th«^ are usually in the umhiUcal 
region, but in some tribal sections are raorer eitcnsive. This k done at the age qI 
puberty. On. the lumbar region of the back they have on oblcmig of horkontal dots, 
bomlered at the ends by a few vorticnl ones (Pig. 5). fkunetimes a littlo orrmmentaJ 
design ia placed in the middle of this, fkari beat ion£ are re-done when ad va need fad ing 
occurs. 



fUL fl.—itCAliini^ATio^ or nonr, lCqwaki woHA.sf. 


Yoiiag girfe are iinclotbedT but tht uinmeii womcii* and sometimen older un- 
marrie<L girls, wear a string girdle* lujually made of t wisted cowhide, and unonuunenteih 
though it ifl not uncommon now for tlih to be supplmitc^l by a string of beads. 
Under thk is stuck in front a few leavOi m ad Jutted aa to con<%al, or jinrtly conctad, 
the pudenda, while behind is a larger coUeetion of lcsTi?i?s?i somerimes ^ exieiuds^ 
that the buttocks are alniost covered (Fig, 5). 

The kindred tribe of Madi have genamlly aliaudoned thk attire aiul wear an 
anterior pK>iector of strands of twisted cotton or finely linked iron chainwork in the 
form of loops orfitrings with, postcrioriy* a long toil of this former material. This lias 
doubtless evolved from their contact with tha Nilotic Acholt and .41ur. The ncighlKUir- 
ing Alur^ on the other hond^ who show aome stigmata of degeneracyjp hn^'^ to a 
conaidetablf) extent lazily adopted the more primitive Lugwari leaf covering, hut in 
a modified form, which in efTect k moreiinmodi^t. 

The Lugwari wennen very usually wear large dumay iron rings srouml their 
ankles, which, in some may l>e so numeroiiB as to be an impedunent in long 
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marches arni to caiL^e pexT n^ty sores on the legw. They nLi-o enny a ktiife iih<iut ftir 
meles bug stuck in tlie right Hide of the string girdte. It hna a wooden handle and 
a belhing iron blade with an apical probfigatbn. Them nrc mvd for all domestic 

ptirpoHCs, 

The whole body tn both icsea h oJten smeared with ocihte mbbetl up with 
^msem oil. This ia especLftlly popular in preparation for n tUnce. Jfot inEmpiently 
the head nnlVt exclusive of the fac*^ is treated in thia WAy\ Thii is in the nature of 
hoi if lay dresa and b considered to shovr off the body to tbc liwt advantage, h inuist. b? 
mhnitiefl that the crimaon-brown oolourstkm is not unpleaein|r. 

The women carry the children on their backa in a lent her aling {dfuku J, From t he 
upper part of the oblong of leather two straps extend; the lower part hr hound round 
ft rang of wood, which has a Rtrap attached to each end of it. The babies" hang 
over the nmg and the four fstraps are soctirtly tied betwt^n the breasts. The mug 
may lie omittedp in which case the bottom end of tha leather h lieai.'ily hound. The 
oblong may be itiadc of ban bet-work bound with leatherj the nmg being again left out* 

A protector against rain and sun for the hea<l and upper pirt of the boily of the 
liaby Kiay nUo be carried. It is ealleii iofri or kuhi. It w shaped like a flntteiicd 
Cone with part uf one side cut away^ and mny be made of leather* or bajibct-n'ork fared 
with leather. Stifuetmi*^ i^iiuply a large caJabush cut in a suitabk shape may mbe 
rhe place of this. In the aheenco of a liaj^k^^l -platter fur winnowing grain tihe^e pro- 
teclux? are sometimes pressed into serviee for this puipjHe, eapeciaity the typo made 
of baa hot-work, 

Tlioir anus consist of the bow and armw and the spar* The former forms 
their mote dbtincl ive w<"a|ion» and is a quite rffective one in n mixture of tail groaa 
and bush country* In the coui^ of one month two out of three GoTframent afficefs 
In the Difttrict wore hit by ihem. 

The !ww ftvtemgcs about '2 feet S inrbi:^ long, and is iiuwlc of au aBh-liku 
fipeciL's of tvood. The string is ufiimlly made trom the leg or liack ligaments afeattje, 
hut sometizneas from fihmiis plauta. The arTOWs vary in finiph among the dtflerent 
clmis. They cotisLsl of a fine butubou shaft. 15 or 16 inchea long, and an iron head, 
S to 10 inchest long, Hie shaft ix bound at each eiiii and not fe-aihercfl, thotigii 
feathered simfts, miziuH thy iron heaiip may be used by little children in lemming. The 
head LN long, fine, tapering and qtiadrilateruL It almost always Is barbed in un^ of the 
luanv iiatiems w'hich they Have adoptc<i nr partially evolved. It m^italiy has so 
much pUonoiui material on it that it appears to be round ulmoei^t to ita tip. Tha 
[KiiHon a usually the iiiapixsateil juice of a Kuphorbla called fKiri* Tlietv is ennsider- 
uble pain at the site of the w^oiind, which may later spread along the musetea; souid 
tem|M!rAture Is pnwjit a few houra after the receipt of the wound* and vomiting may 
take place: recovery is slow. Children show the symptom.^ in severer forms, and 
may flits. I have only seen one fatal cose of atrow-pcjisoning. Tlib man had four 
severe wounds. He died after some twch^e Jay^, when the wotwidB were heating 
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and thi? t^?rapenitiire nonivnJ. with jfradujil failure. Tliif poison bi tbfs 

pfubAbly ftlso <3ontAtn«d jih extmct from t Iip Mftnia of n largi: trw 

wticli grow)^ only in ^^treaiuN in tJit? District and k called by the Liigwari 
Tliirt k not really a Lugw'nri htil k Iwrrovreil frtnu ("otig^^ ncighlioiir!i 

and only occnHionidly lued neiir tbn Congo borfler. The i^oefk are rcmtctl and jniw^fered 
and the product put in the antiHr pokott, or in n quantity of wfttcfp utiil ufmi iw an 
onlcal* wbicli k the more ctitniiion une tn wlucli it ia put. The arrows lue ciirricd in 
a TTcll-iimde cowhide quiver, which liaa a j^lieatli caver of Bimilar mutcrkl. Thesic 
lire jilting from the lower part, of the arm miil cAiry 5t^ to lU) arrows. On th* sheath.^ 
arc attached {tortions of taik of lUiimaJs killed hy the owner. An arrow flight has 
measured ITU yank. 

They do not have ahidckp but aoTuut.mie±f imng a .skin from the neck oat^t the left 
arm during battle. \ »MiLll fiectiuii of the tribe umi Jower Vtirtn flo iijie dry iind 
baitf cuttle skins as ahiekk. 

The ordinary apear k very long ajid unw’ieldlyp with u hea%"y head. It is 
for flghting at clmv qunrtcns. either in retr«^t or charge. They nuty be tbiown if 
the enemy k quite near, bat are not reaHy thrijwing wcftponft. 

A fight k fa^un wttli bowa anii arrows. WTten the contcstnnta ciime to clem 
quartets they rush for thetr which have in^.n left on the groiuid behind theui^ 

and armetl with these the battle k tinkhed. 

Tlieir huts are low* often not G feet in height at the apess outaiilCj but usimlly 
7 nr 8 feet. This, however^ seldom gives a height, of G feet at tlie tentrc 
inside. They are nnule small, doiibtk^ liecaiise by sleeping quite cSos*t to|^her 
and luainlaiTiing a siiiall s^montdermg fire a nako^i people may enjoy some ilegrec of 
comfort in the face o! a night teniiK^ratiin: of F. Tim fire h often a mi'ngn^ ont% 
OA in a coiL^iderablc part of their i^ountry wq<h 1 is scarce. The roof k conical or 
|ieakcd'mti&broom iu slmpe anti k fiiadv of a fraiutiWf^rk of light aticks bound 
together and thtm thatched^ The whole thing can be tdted off the supporting 
walk. Over the apoxof the roof a ^^^iwauky " man nmy have a piece of pottery shapt^d 
like a canlinal'a hat, which nmy hiiA^e geometrical dcfcigmi on it. This may be 
aubstituieiil by imiuiak" lionts or some otlier oraameut. Tlie walk of a living-house 
arc 0 inebf^ to 2 feet high and G in 8 feet iu dianicfer. They are nifiilt" of fftakeji 
muddied over, or suznetimci^: slabs of atone. There k n linteU luually a Htoiic, 
at the doofW'ay to keep out the rainwater. Two oblong alonca an* nft^n act nt carli 
aide of the entrance, Tlie roof k fitted like a lid over these wdlrt ; w hen the doorway 
atones are present they puah the roof up civcr them a little, tti an cave-like foBhioiip 
which fadlitateii entrance slightly, \ jikcc of liankct. wnfk sipumtiitica to 

cover tip rlic entrance at night. 

The cookiiig-huts havp the j^aluc type of roof, but tluse may bi^ Hiip]Hit1tH) on 
A cirdc of stout stakes alone, tliuii admitting of ventilation. In the#? but^ grain* 
grimting atones Ami cooknig-pota are aW kept. 
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The gnitxArit^ aw mmlf^ of litysket-wirk tliinly iiiiid<liefl,ajidi!overe<l’with a tmuM 
rm>£ similftf tu used qri the houses, Tlie whole is supported on four stout 

forketi etick» anil vnrte ui heiglil from the grfpuiid fToni a few feet tsi well over 
it feet* Hiey Ate uhuoIIv froni 24 feet to 4 feei in diiimeter, but may go con- 
sifkTftbly over thift <FI. XL, Fig. 2). 

A family usually lives in a Kart ha or stnkid ejiel«*ure which hi\^ one or two low 
entrancesp one of which is high efiough Ut allow their cattk to ent^r, Tliere tnoy he 
A^vetal li\'iDg--hx]t-a anrl kitchens in the aotOe compoiuicL Eacli wife her hut. 
Stakci* for cattle, oft^u Imving uumerou.^ notches, fill up the c%mtn?, nHimlly on a 
mudilitHl flais. On Lhedab b a larger atake or tm? on which the dnims, tf any. 
ftp* kept slung, prot-ected from the weather by a coiiicftl gnisK rwf. The gmEiaries 
arc often outaiilc the s^archa. 

There is no classical system of arranging their family settlements, fMtcn the 
ii\iug-huts^ kitchens, and graiuiries arc a miKnl ehister iinpmtectetl by a mreha, w^hik 
n^ar by is a circular Htockade marie of stout wpoden posts or branch^ of thorn butili 
{(icAiry—a fenceh where the cattle are hounid. This conditiou is tispecially fomui 
where security b feh, ns amiind the udttiinbtrati^*e centre, Ania, lb the cattle 
eucluflure there is a small hut for the cowherd. 

When boys ami girb nrach the age nf abiiit eiglit they are put into alee ping-biitK 
(orfmio) seiwmte from their paiTcnta^ in which both frcxea may he together. ^\Tiea 
several lumilies live clew tftgeiher thr?«r hoitscs are oftifii built cotuiuimaLly and placed 
in the centre of t he cluster* 

IbtiftUy between the supporting jjosts of a gmaary, but often near the entrance 
to living-hntft. and snmetiine-s elsewhere tn the vicinity of the huts, there b generally 
a little spirit houSLM>r it may be scA^eml (Fh XL. Fig. 4), Fort her refcrcfice to 
these will be made bter. 

Ill the sleeping-huts there is often no furniture «i alh In this caac they sleep 
directly on the ground* ur on a gtaf^ nuii bid on it* BoiuetititesR liowcinr, they use 
u slab frora m rrcc-tnink, perhaps 2 feet wide (AofoJj curved side up^ oa a beil. In 
rhe large hula of the more prominent bmilies lltey may have a built bed (iwbtYnf), 
To make tliese, four woedeu fork* nru pbecii in the gmuntl^ and over two eq<l 
crtws-pieces poles are bid+ ox it may l)c slabs fttuu the hollow Blera of tho tx^rassus 
palm. A mat may lie bid over these. They sleep qnite nukei] and dose together. 
They ulwava have u tire somew litre in the liut, which* in the prepcnceof a mbed betl, 
may be actually under it* f^imetimesi the goat* and sheep an: put m the Iichl^ 
first, the sticks on which the owner sleo|je$ being then adjusted over them on 
sup|iorts. 

They often have a considemyc mimbcr oE n ^uiiall variety of enttk. Th^e ort^ 
lienled by Htnall boys* w‘ho may take it in tum.^ every thn*#^ fooe or five da vs to 
[NTform ihb duty* One, iisunlly an elder buy, Aeepi in the hut in their Blockade 
when tlib b separate from the dwellings* 
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tlie huts me scattered the i^deiu; we uauaOy interipeised aniung them | 
w hen the baiulet is mure wqceJfllratcU tbe gaidens are new by, SomctiiDes, bcwcvor. 
tliey ate t«'o or thtee milw away, in which case tctnjKmiry Iftus are bujit in order 
Ho be near them when nectaswy, the oa'nera returning tn ibeii permanent homca 
after the harvest. The eipknntion of this hs that the honire must be near a good 
itupply of water ftir botwchold purposes where the soil may l>e jHMr, while the gardens 
arc placed where the anil »b good irrespective of other conditions. 

Their principal crops ore Guinea com (owdo) and millet (wfob Sweet x»tatt>ej 
we also Hsed by them (nuilo) probably muse than by any other of the ^^^Jrtb rgunila 
tribes; this is hirgely a developnieut since Rritieb oeenpation. They grow beans on 
a large scale yellnw, red or green—also pigeon peas {oUiroto or 6tdrti«iK 

a shrub with a pea-Jike pod of seeds. Scmsenl (orfjtf) is grown on a fairly large ueale, 
and it* oil Is used both iu cooking and to smear the body with. Ground nuts 
(peanuts) ate produced on a more modest scale, ilanioc {cassava) ia grown in some 
parts. Red iwppers conitnonly grow near babitatloaB and are luied, though not. 
cultivated. They are called nzat/a nr nn-rni, though they generally use the term 
bqiwahifa, a jjerveislcm of the Lunyoro word for thorn. 

They are possibly the beat erdtivatora in the Protectorate, Both sexes enter the 
field* as soon as they are strong enough. The men boe, our equivalent of ploughing, 
while the women weed and gather the produce {PI. XL, Fig. 3). A man hoes a 
sufficient area for a ganlen for each of his wives. Each wife hu-s two giaimjies. one 
for ELtul cino lor 

They have two grain crQ|ni. At the beginning of the first rains in April they sow 
millet, which i* gntUered in July or August. Tliey then hoc again and put in millet 
und com togetliCT. The millet growa the faster, and in three cnontlis Li ripe : 

the corn grows anything up to a height of 16 feet, and is cut about December. 
They are both stored on their stenia in the granaries, which have already been referred 
to. When requiiwl they are beat™ with a stick on a rock and winnowed by toaaing 
the seeds up from n pi«e of basket work. They are then ground, usually on u granitic 
eohist outcrop, with a rounded stone of smiilsr compoaition as a grinrler. Vt henever 
such an outcrop oecum oval budows causofl by grinding we mimcrous. The nether-Blone 
mav also be a dot ached piece of rock cwiierl to‘villuge!i not fn vowed by near-by uu Icrttpe. 

Wpmeu and girls p-lnd tbe grain, but young men may also help. Only tbe 
women cook. Meji often prefer to go foodleas father thjtn cook for tlicuiselves. The 
meal is cooked in large efttthenw'are pots and served ns a very thick porridge or nimsb. 

These puinft form the staple food of the ptiople. They are teiuleivl more palatable 
often by scrosem oil, a liquid grenmbnut iiaste, beans, or possibly red peppers. 

The l*ugwwi are not now great liontera, for niucb of their country is almost 
destitute ol game. Tliey enjoy meat, though many moatlw may pass during which 
an ordinary peasant will have none unless some aninuii] dies a tuitufal death. A 
nieccMful bunt, or when a festival, dance, death Or iwime religious belief demajnb 
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thAt a gont, pt posaiblv btillock, be 1dl)ed» form almost tb* only occasions ’irhfn 

meat is accwsiblc to mo&T t>i tliem, but it is not dilbcuit to make an tscuso for some 
ceiebrAtion. Tbe cbiefSi liowevCT, fonu an except iun> anti tlisy may have it freijiientlji« 
oa they am often wealthy in livestock, though formerly even they only akughtered 
on ceremonial and special ocoasiDns. 

The men often eat separately fmm tlie women. The fowl for the bead of the 
house is prepared by the wife wbo spent the previoui! night with him. 

Women ore forbidden to eat the flesh of goats and sheep over much of the country, 
and fowl and eggs everywhere. To drink milk is also forbidden them. Tliey ate 
permitted to eat the meat of cattle and all wild animals. There are local variationB 
in tbesf!, as in most of their customs. It is beliet^ that if they did not comply with 
thesc restrictiertUf they would not bear children. omen past the child-bearing age 
are generally esempted. 

The people are now hospitable and welcome wanderers ot night, and feed passing 
frienda, though they are afraid of strangers and would not eicteiid this diflplBy of 
kmdncHS to them. A visitor is given the arm of a maiden to alcep on. Like all 
African tribes, they are very fond of eating the termite, more popularly called the 
white ant. They may eat them alive, holding them by the win(H and pulling the 
Iwdy oil with the i«tL or more often they collect a eonsiderable number and cook 
them. These usually emerge from the ant-heaps or aubtcrmneaii rhannelw after a 
heavy ralnlalL On a dear night followtug inch a rain the whole countmide aparklca 
with the dried-giUBS flares of the people moving about collectuig them. In the 
absence of rain, some stutem of making a noise by beating variftna articles ivith stidos 
is ui 5 ed. This is to simulate a heavy rainfall and t hus to deceive the termites. Picture 
a Lugu'ari family, nine of them, male and feniide, induding a w'oman with a baby 
im her back. With short stick* they are beating on calabashes and on other sticks. 
A few earthen wan: ^mts containing water and florae day accompany them. As an 
ant-opening is found a blob of clay is put temporarily over it. A lump of clay is made 
into the shape of a small holluw cone or bee-hive with on opening at one fiido. An 
oblong piece of day a few indies long, trogghed on the top, i* t him fashioned. ^Vnother 
hollow cone of clay with the tup cut ofi is next prepared, TJie cono i> now put over 
the entrance to the termite octlony, replacing tiro original bbb of clay [ the trough 
is put next it, against the oiioning in its eido ; a ivet leaf ut pul on tbe distal end of the 
trough i then the second cone is put over the end of this so that the tiougli lends 
into it, Tile leaf being filipjicry makes it dilHcuU for the itiaects to return. The 
tPUJgb id -then roofed over with clay. Some leave.* are pul around the upper opening 
in this cone and a lump of clay latil over theae. Tliis lump iiJ taken ofi at iiitervala 
to see bow the ants are coming along. Then tirdess beating is begun and perha|is 
Mmo singing. At intorTOk, as anU escape, they are caught and eatim alive. As the 
BDt-pi[ws are usually numerous anil qiut« near one aunther a weird-looking Uttlc 
colony of these clay traps aiisos. 
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Tlie ganlim iiupltiimente coufiLeii of a diggiu^-^tlck and tw, Tkv format i» inwd 
by wrornen to break mi doth niiil to tuike out gmsi^, w^ls, and ^lOtato^Hf, It m a (ort- 
ninner of tku boe and ns ^tmply a piiWt of ctit aij to indiide a brand] 

e3ttending At nn n^uXc anjffk. Thf hii4> Im^ a hoArt-sliAperl imn blad« with a piolnaga- 
tion from tbe tnidHk of tlio uppor end to pliaw ti knot or knob at tlie end of a atokit 
fitick mmt 2 Id len^b (l*L XL, Fig. S). It k ik?ti to at a ^lightiy Jicutc? nngJo^ 
These are usually the only instniments u»cd in actual culti\'atifM3, but i wooden rake 
k uflOfi by two-proageif or^ rardy, tbree* It k mailo from the bifurcation or 
trifarcation of a ankablc branch, twimd with ro|K; while green until it hardeic^ 
into the mjuusite eliipe. 

The chiefelup was u^unlly hereditary, the eldest sem eucceediiii^ the father* but 
tlie father hud the right of clitxiaing nncither non, iir might appoint a maternal nephew 
ihs hk ancoeo^r. Again, if the direct-Une aueeesoor proved to be umatMa^aty^ the 
tribe might appoint u matemal nephew to replace him. 

They nmny^yomig. They never marry a relative or even one of the etanic clan, 
but choo&c n partner from a distance. They may go into their ancestry for four or 
five geuerntiofia to tnake sute of not jnfringitig this teguiation. 

Every year in the various villages it i§ common to arrange a large dancep when al! 
the young people come together and mating urtiiiigemeuts are mnde^ When u man 
decides to marry he makes u vkit to the vilbge of the girl'a father* whure he aleops 
with iier unofiitially and platonically and afterwards sends Mends to pre^nt liis 
wishes to the father, [f the father ccmacntii they preaent him with a goat, sheep* or 
os, or iwssibly a hoc. They then discuss the dot, Thia may take a mouth's nego- 
tiatiopA, as the father muaRy wants more tluan la offered. The father cannot clkscnt 
to a girl a marriage if the girl agrees, except on account of inadequiicy of dowry* 

Before the gfr! goes to her husband he go*s* either alone or w'ith friends and 
relatives, to nuike a large field for her father. The latter kills a gnat and all the 
w^orkers eat, but the future bride and bridegroom relrBiii. If the workers are many 
they may be supplied with drink. The whole orrangemefits may take about four 
months. A:rifzo IS the term itaed for the work for whieh the bridegroom is res[iotiBiblo 
to the father (ari i* the Ihidi wuril for w'ork}, Uliefi they have agreocl about the 
amount* the griuim and hi^ frieucia take the cows and other itenia to the father* A goat 
may then Iw killed for a froat and alcoholic flnnkables pn^vided to L-olehrate this 
step* 

When all the preliminaries have l>een completed and tlie time to send the girl 
to her man has arrived ^ her mother and mi olili^b wi>mDn may accotupany her- Sire 
goes to her busbondV hut at once, but may come out later and join in the dnndng 
if any is going ou. In some cast^, Ado[iiiing a Xubi custom, they open the door of 
the grwtn^a hut and kill a goat at it^ Then the girl goee inride. iforc usually the 
mother does not accompany her to the husbai^J but will visit her after five or ten 
days* nccomi^iimed by young girls aiugiug arul dancing. Eenating and doncuig take 
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pluce at the Village ioi me Ot two days, oulcas the man is jKior, when all go iiway 
aft^r a sUorl vtflit. The bridegrooni gives a goat to the mother, and. to any other cilde> 
wniuen accompanyiiig her, ono, two or more airowB. There ace no cereniooieft alwiil 
ibe iloiice t ordinarily the hridegroom gives forth fmiiieiit falsetto ulidatioos. Ne^x. 
ilay he goes to hie work os usual. 

Boyu maiT}\ if rah, nt puberty; if poor, bter. tlLrla may lie pledge^l (lietrothfd 
Indore puberty in respect o| n debt wtuoh the father has contracted, in wliich case 
if she b willing, on reaching * marfiogeable age lie gives her to the creditor's son. 

A man may have os tunny wivea as he Ukea if he can makf? the necessary arrangement 
with the fathers and is rich enough in cattle. Tliey i^rdinarily do not have many, 
A coiuudembk number only have one, oml this obtains even among those who have 
cattle sufficient to meet the requirements of a^hlitiomiL [uairiages. They may keep 
the cattle for their rmm so that they can marry early. SoiuftiiuijH a boy s [uin^uta 
may have no cows, and if asked wlicn he will marry will reply, " Wluiri my father 
receives a>iY& in respect of my sister's mairiage,’' 

A husband may dismiss his wife if there ore no chdflren^ but if she b a 
good worker he often keeps her in spite of sterility, A wonmu may leave 
her husband if she diHf^ not bear by bim^ and tf it b clear that the caitw lies with 
him. 

Wlien the husband dies the wivea usually go in a brother or [MwtWy mmv othci 
male relation. Ordinarily they may not refuse, but sometimes they select their now 
poas^-sur, who m expected tu live in their Iiicality. Sometiinen, again, if the brotiier b 
too youngr they arc marriixl to non-relatives, tn which cjise thb youngster or other 
tuttlc reLiti\> receivcM the nows in respect of the new marriage. If a wtmuin returns 
to her poopte and leav^cs a child beltuid, one cow is returned to the man who haii 
inherited her ; if childless, two. When wives are nuxtii^nai»i the brother mav oulv 
take two, and the re^rt raoy In? allowt?^! to return buuie un eiu+y temus. When a 
father leaves a big Imyt ordinarily the mother remains idoiie and lie litb for 
her. When a man's Ham tJuki's a wife he builds near hw ]ian!iits, 

OrdliiArily wives are foltlifiil, but„ human nutiire being what it b, it would Ikt 
unwise to expect anything approaching prfection in this mipect. Thu llornaii 
Catholic Fathers consider the Liigwari to be tnore moral tlinn most tribes. Before 
marriage, liuwover, there b »onn." locifleTiess ajnongut tliemael^TH, though there is n Hne 
of a goat nr a heu for any bipHe discovered. T have never known an IziHt4mce of cither 
temfMJfarj* or pcimnneut cohabitation on their part with nicmhem of other tribes, 
ludiafLs or EuJO|H;afis^ w hich b in marked cjontirol to what b founil among the tnore 
Idghly rtvilizefi Bantu tribes of the JVotecroratc, 

When a wife is pro™! im o^liilt^irefes , the nmn in f|uL^t ion boa to pay a fine of one 
or two 00 ws, Thb has tciuled to make the men careful. Girl babica thus irregularly 
bora are always kept, os they arc future hut it is said that in ctum where the 

adulterer has not jMiid hb fine a boy may be throT^n int^i a river 
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They desire chiidreii—ii$ iiiiiiiy as po^ssible—one! tend them carefully. When 
a wotuiin is umt ciuldbirth and not well the bu^liaxtil may kill a goat tin ibe uddee 
uf ft medicine man. The latter in such a case taki% ftcane blond and smears it nn the 
Lhresbnid of the Imt to pres-wt death from coming in. When in the thn^ of child¬ 
birth the woman m usually asked who the father is, and under these eirciimstanees 
feels bound to tell the truth. It is thus that secret adultery in usually detected. 

Ou the birth of a child t bey usually kilt a fowl or goAt to avoid all ills to the 
Iwiby* The aacrifice is then eaten by the father and fneiida aod sooao given to the 
medicine inauH Mter waNhing the child they put ochre mismi with butter or oil all 
(*v'er it* Tlus is done to both boys uud girls* Tlio babies are not taken outside the 
hut until tlie light colour of the skill at birth has become ilark t this takes about two 
wceka^ 

^^Tien the child ia given a name its head m aba\t.*dp utid lioth the mother and 
the eldld are anointed with oiL ^^Tien it is three or four months old they plaot: a 
recti or sometimes^ now, a banana onisido the hut. On this otrcaaioo in some ports 
a woman iriend of the mother olfer? her four mouthfuk oi fbod preiuired fur this 
end if the ehihl b male, three if female, Tf the toecl or bunaim dies it is believed thjit 
the ehild miiHt ilie. The tiioth«^r tht:rcforo waters the plant daily and Ukes food to it, 
tf the plant docs die and not the babV;, as happens not infrequently, they say "" Ori 
(spirit) nm {cliild) ru (btnly} a (juto) tci {b)/" or that tho ai>ul of one of the ancestors 
hitried there has come into The chlld'j^ liody. 

The birth of twins Li held in varying estimation, aci'^rding to the Bcction of the 
trilie. Formerly ip Mai^chft they were taken to the bush and left, while m Tetvgo 
they were cugeriy welcomed. Ev^ when glad to have them they generally consider 
twdtL'^ a bad omen. On tbeir birtli in certain localities a bull may be kiUiNj, with the 
idea that if this w'ore not dune and hcih babies w^erc alive the father or mother must die. 
If OJ 10 of the twins <lie?, the jiart'iita’ pvdtion is iHiciire. 

After birth the uK^tber not unconiniooly rcmalna in the bou^ four tlaySi when 
boib are boySp three if both are girhi. If ul diflercnt sexes she eoinea out on the third 
flay with the girl aud the fourth with the boy* This pcfricwl of seclusion they call 
ojrf (or on' 1 )j a term connected with the^ Idea of l^eaUh recovery. On the ninth cr'a 
cfucrgcucc from i]w hut her wousen friemia and neigh Ijoura come to greet her. They 
take a liaby and [lut it in her back and try to make her go round the village. This is 
lor I he other child. They then put one Ui each breast. 

The women isuekle childnm up to nbont two years after bearing and are not 
nutritally accesfiibk to their biisliaiuis chtring thiB jicriod. The children get small 
{HiitiDns of other food when about three or four rounthft old. In sickness wupematuial 
Aids are alwaya resorted to. They fall Into three principal categoric^ i — 

(1) ,4 circular pit ta made in the ground, leaving a bridge!: of untlktnrlwd earth 
atjujeiii the t^ip, Tbcee are made small for children and small matteni. large fur nibilta 
and fiiote important affains. They are called biitriW. When childiCTi me rick, 
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if they tire very iniiflll they alv plajOed ou tho cwtli? ol th^ if big enough to tid 

60 they toddle over It* if larger still they conform to tho BOTHowlint general adult ciiutom 
of crawling innler it^ four tinier iji t he gam of maliia, t hree m that of females. They 
then take a ^ik and^ holding it by the hoadp twirl it rotind untH it is dead, which Is 
their usual mcana of killing one. (At time^ the sacrifice of a goat replaces tluE± hut 
never a bidluck.) They tkeu f^plU Ita btcNiHl on the brtdgt' and make a mJxtiiro of it 
with earth which T with a littb stis is painted on the chest of the imtient, Sometixnes, 
lor the customs v*ary a littb with different ai^ions of the tribe, when a Iwiby or small 
child b sick a live fowb as a subsritnte for itt is passed under the bridge several timea 
backwards and forwards, four times for a boy and three fur $ giiL It in than tw irled 
timnd the child s head anil the blcknl utilised as already described. The medicine 
niaii may not call for its lieing killecb buw^ever, in w^bich case it may be used on another 
occasion. 

In addition to resorting to this custotn in sickness^ adults oft^n seek its aid in 
general adverse eirciinvitanccu, such aa the dying oB of cattle, and according to the 
imjiortJLpco ol the inntter they go uiitier the bridge from one to f<mr times. 

ilale adults often rraort to thb custom wlicn they wont a partioolar girl for 
a wife. They do so to make Adronga propitioiui, so that he may inAuence her incltrui^ 
tinim. li she refuses ii is often repeated sevcnil times. 

Each penma lias his own pit, ami after i£&e it in allowetl to full into desuetude. 

{i) When a fiCT?K>D is sick, [larticiilarly a child« a Kaffir-com plant is pulled up, 
and a piece of the stem of suitable length Ls cut out . A graiia string (Cribt) k then, t ied 
arouml it by a mciiicine niniu The whole thLog h called oteiji and in testing it they 
say they go atcifi ndri^ He then takes it tu a grave, that of tin: fathisr, if dead, or the 
mother^ olhoTwisc that of some relalion without further dktmction^ He then tries 
to slide the string up or down. If it movs», the spirit there docs cot want to tttke 
{HVvHcsdiuri of the sick fipersoti, JIc may try thb several times. If it still tiiovca he 
goes to a Btrcfim ami kills a fowl to AdroOga. He then takes u small catabash filled 
with hanl seeds, which be rattles^ and saya Adorn '* (what 1 or tell ma) a ntimtieT cpf 
times. The rattling is Adronga'a voice and the cucdicine man interprets it as he w’ishfsi. 
Fisxl may l>o plactKl on the grave to render the spirit propitiouH rmd induce it to 
takri pfi<*se9sion. Then the ceremony Li over \ the rbild or person shall not die—ihiii 
llicy alw^uys say. 

If the iftriug do^ nut move no fiKicl id dejioajtvd, h«;aiut«e the spirit shows he 
wan IS to outer th^* child* who shall not die. The philosophy of this is that 
the ehild^H spirit id ill ami going to die* and they w^ant another to enter and hike ita 
place. 

ThU custom is also used for general augury piirpoMA, and prliajw now in 
particiiUr when a man miahehavci} and Want* to knoi>v w hether the authorities will 
come to look tor him nr cot. ThiH, like other customs, varies a little in difleretit 
of the trilie. 
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This consists of the sacrifice of a fowl, sheep or bullock. The larger 
ujiimabt arc particukrly uaetl when a ilear relative, such as n fsttier or MUgle wifCp is 
sick, and ap|3arently fetetl to die. The idlXing of the adnuil, exiluiliog that of the 
fowl, is alwaya done by putting a spear, arrow or knife into the side uf the neck, so 
that the bhKKl may be eollected. If a gmt is killed the blood is jM:>iired into an 
earthenware pot. One of the aeniurs pots his bauds into it and with the 

crrix>ke(l tingem and thumb of one band, the tipu of whieh are covered with bloody 
taps two or three times on the chest of the sick person. If the malady pemtsiu they 
ilraw the teeth of the dead goat and make a nccklaoe for tlie sudeter. The niedicmcr 
man may come whether taillcd or not. He starts his ceremonies by rattling liis goiiid 
and saying. ** Tell me,, tdl me" While he seeka for some oractikr reply no one moves 
except himself as he repeats^ Tdl me/' ontil finally he interprets tiome message. 
He then pours some blood into hJa gourd and from it .‘^priakle^ all aruiind the IkkIv 
of the |)atient. Thcpse present, with the exception of the siot person, then cat the 
goat. 

Often nh«) sticks^ strips of skin, or occasionally, in imitation of their Alur neigh¬ 
bours, shelb are thrown on the ground, and auguries are mode acconling to the 
poidtiau they assume. 

When in eaae of ilLne^ it is evident timt death must follow, the reJati ves announce 
the impending event by a sxH^eial howl which is reco^zed by near neighbours, who 
may come and begui a death dance a little way ofi. After death a dram is obtained, 
often fwm the chief, and a beat pet.^uliar to such occasions sunimoaii all neighbomrs 
to come to dance. Huriug the dance the women howL 

In one area a i»crson is burial iin<ieT the grauary^, W'bicb hemmes the home of his 
soul, and a medicine man is nut eddied tn. though usually one enters the hut where 
death occunrc.'fl, with some of the relatives^ He rattles a gcmrrl and wails, 

and usually states that he has had a reply that the dead is enjoying the new life. 
He thi-n apjiroacht^ the body and tt (with the gourd) whether it wislie.*! ils spirit 
to enter his sister's boify. Meanwhile another meflielne man approaches the ^ister^ 
rattling his gourd and telling her the spirit of the dead is coming ioto her Ixaiy. If 
there is no nistcr they go to the grave on which ^stones (on^ini} have been placed, 
aitd the spirit dwells there until petcliance it, at some future time, entem some other 
ja'rwmV btaiy. 

[n burial the laxly may Ixj placed, notably in the Terego atc^. fully extended 
on the back, with the IicojI turtitnl lo otic ride and in a miked state, covctihI with earth. 
OihetH, fts in Vurta, bind the donb1ed-up arms and legs nitli thongs, and place a skin 
over and anuther under the bmly or wrap it in a large one. The bexiy may be in the 
n|iiigbt po^ilicm «r on one ride. It is, however, itaiudJy placw] on the left Haiie in the 
enibcyonic positiup, kncea ilmwn np, elbowa close to the Bides aud handa against 
Hie lace. In some anw tha feet puiiit towards the cASt, iho rvosun oi whieh they 
do not know, futtber ilinn it bos nlwaya been done. The heail mure usiiallv points 
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to the North, iw they they cftint from there. If the penwa waw kiUwi \-iolently 
he may be burieil m a J 34 ]iiattiog pgdtbn. The atiiiimls.wben skins arc used (gjEjate or 
biillocka). Fire Idlli^ itniiiEdialelv after the death of the person involved, and tius 
practfee connotes partly the nature of n sacrifice. The merit is eaten by the roournerB, 
hut the deceased man's children are not allowed nny. though they ate allowed to 
share in the eopdimentfl accompan}'ing it. Some meat ami grain is UBUally phiced 
on the grave for the deceased^ 

A corpse may remain un buried up to eight or nine lioure, ttcconling to the time 
of day at which death ocouttwL Their tests of death ate not very accntate, and 1 have 
aeen a man who came to alter Inking partially buried; he has been an imbeede ev'er 
since. 

The grave, which is three to live feet dii^i ^y he the ordinary traneb, or, alter 
being begim perj>endicularh\ tum tjff at an angle of about degrees, or it may 
assume, in a few areas, an inverted T-ahnpe, this being bortowed from the allied 
Miuidu tribe. It iB placed generally^ for both men and wonleji* under a granary* 

A babv, however^ b buried to the right of the door oi the hut, and a chief in his housOj 
hU kobi on his head and the akin of a newly killed shi?ep undOTivath him* 

X\Tien niio twin die* they do not bur}' St uccordhig to the ordinary custora+ 
but put it in a hig pot and closi; the mouth very tightly in order to keep it from 
killing the other. They then bury the pot m an ant-hill or marsh. 

If the dtfad is one of the it is the general cuatom to [ikce siopen on thi^ 

gTHW, often arranged as pillara suppfjrting a slab. They call the place ao made 
ori-ijbi-dri (ppirits'ancestora-of the). When they vdah to propitiate their ancestors 
they IpU some domeilio animal and pour the blood inside tliis and put florae cooked 
iiu^at in it meatH?ooked). When the deceased is a Childs uadally they 

make A little spirit hou-^e (oriHrfi^m—hoiifle-of-spirit) of sticks or reeds, orstmictiin« 
it may be a little thatoh couTcaI roof on supports. These stu about a foot m diameter 
They are found in all hut the newest hamlets, and are usually between the supporting 
posts of the granaries or near the entrances to the Uviog-hut»^ They put food for 
the dead in ihenit which is left fur some time and then taken av^ay and eaten. 
They replace it with some more later, and usuaJIy repetit this dally. It m treated 
like one of the family- They generally show great aifociion for their dead. An 
old-established hamlet may liave miiny of the^o little houses (Pi. XI*t Fig. 

jVfter i\ hiiriiih the w^ouieii of the village dance while singing or chanting on the 
grave, and thus Lrnmpfe the earth down. They ofteiL^ using the head as a 
fulcnim^ tum somcraauits, injuries resulting in death not being unknown through 
this. 

They do not desert thf* inllagcs, but the house of the dead is destroyed, or the 
thatch pulled out, and the granaries overturnce] with sticks and the earthenware 
pots dashed on th^. ground and broken. This is a heavy economic loss to a little 
community and forms a nofoworthy outward sign of their aortow. 
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A (t&Dce geniaiiJIy fiilbw« ji dcatk. Thft cluef is uwaily adviaeti of the loss nod 
they aomt'times invite chiefs of adjacent scctiona of the tribe. The friends of the 
•lead tnaybriog a goat and the women baskets of food, which, as a sign of their 
itympiil.liy, they prufiare for tliH niou^mera. 

The genciftl hioT^ of the dance is to drive eWI spirits an-oy. With this end in 
view speatB and Ih>ws and ajtowb are often carried hy the men. and they frequently 
mimic the attitude of dming off an enemy. Whiln dancing they chant withcnil 
words, to console the relations of the <lead. The women beat their hands to wish 
well to the deported nmf to inform him (or her) that they enjoy the dance. At 
mten-ttls a pair of men or woincii-tisnally young-leave the dance ctrele and run 
to the grass near by and beat it to keep death from taking otliem. though it ia saifl 
that some do ibis to attract attention and show off thotr bodies, weU-pf«.ar«l for 
the UCC4U4[lJtl. 

They dance for two dai% It may be the day of the death and the ne.vt, or thev 

mifis the second and coutmue on the thirtl day. They genenUfv drink a great 
dwl, but Mmetimes, on account of the suddenness of the death, none is ready, and 
they have to carry on the ceremonies without it. Dancing in nsually stopiied at 
about nine o’clock in the evening. If .leath occurs in the early evening thov laav 

content themselves with waiis, and forgo dancing. 

At one cercmimy which 1 obnerved for a time in mid*art«moon one bouse had 
some of the thatch pulkxl off, the gratwries bad been puffed down and the earthenware 
brtiken. It was near the site of this destmetion that they were thmeing. 
Some of the men had speam or Imwa anil arrows and othcra reeds in place of them, 
wiicli h It njqent tnii^vution. Some nf the woiiicn hud aahes Hmeun^d on Uie 
and body, and many of them were wailing. Their wailing wa, a rtqieatcci dwimiJing 
ulutiou. At the hut mut the ttike of biiriiil aII were women. Thev wen? sitting 
down and droning and groaning at Loter^ak. One gmnnry hmi been thmwn down 

and doroofed, and Iwftwoen its four supports the rougb earth was being snioothed 
over with the hands. 

When the husband dies the wife or wives often put a skin on the bach jtiul 
ashes on the bead. Women may abo do this on the death of a hmiher. Friends of 
the Head and people of the imtnedinte sab-chieftanev smear thdr bodies with flour 
earth. ashe,« „r cow^hmg. Those of other chieftainships may. m order t<. make a’ 
gomi npiMsamnee. mb themselves with oil, nHiintly semsem. 

Before the advent of Euttija-an control they use*! to put in the grave food and 
an afoohoUc drink made from Kaffir com (caw). Now they often refmin on account 
of the anti-waste European propaganda. 

According to iofunnation guim.Hl from one of the Italian Fathem, when a iMireon 

!r 1 /•* I”'"*' nrightmuring gross or bush. On Ihe 

htrd day. when the tlance is over, often a lirother of the dead kills a Jmlhadc. While 

IS Mfing dune a meilicme man stands on the grove with a calabajdi filled with 
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small stciniiM or pccdH^ auct ratde^ jt no timt the apini of tKo dead mil not eomo back 
to woffT the village* sod partly to keop away evil apirita gcnemlJy. 

The little fetiflli or spint Ijitt fja-orfr—houM- of spint) they build some tiate 
after, eiiy, when someone eke become!! sick, as It k to invoke the dead to baniHh the 
eioknesa <P1, XL, Fig. 4). At this time they also cook gtMfcd fuod^tf po^ible, fish 
or meat, or both—times calling neighboui^ to eojoy Bome of it, and they place a 
portion on a little dish inside or near the spirit lioiiae, together with a little lieer. 
They also fiprinkle it and the vilhige generally with beer thmngh tho agency of aomc? 
Iciave.s of a tree called iurw. Then, with the sanue leaves, the little htit m beaten, 
and also the child or any other sick. They consider that the apirita will then be 
satieiiedw 

After a month, in aoni© parta^ they go to the grave, make it amixith and pot red 
ochre {eraka —ochie) on it. They till a ram or other fiNKl-nninial to the aplrit of the 
dead to keep it from doing harm to the living. They then have n big dance in honour 
of the dead. 

From cmdio to grave the lives of this tribo are satnlated with supematural 
beliefc, fears, and Irtists. They tielieve the ajarit (on—spiiit, ortWi—spirita) of a 
dead person goes first into the grass or bush and then retiinis and lives in the top of 
a hilt. Spirits always retnatn ui this world. 

There are two deities : On. a general name of ancestral spirits, who kills pcoph^ 
brings diseases und other evils, and /Wronjjii or. Ad™ or dtiro, who is gcoetaUy a 
benevolent got! and, like Jehovah, the Creator of mtn* There ia sonic confusion m 
their idea of him, for they also bcUev'C tlml hr Inllf* people, ■.it. rreateiE for killings 
A misaionary told inc that, in spite of tbeir determined elforts to dkeredit Adrongii* 
he had in hk riper knowledge odme to the conclusion that this god differed Irttlo Inuiv 
tho Christian Jehovah, They fear Oti more thmi Adrtmgii, When thpre are* no 
mins they sacrerioo to Adronga^ 

Some ciiiefs do not drink lieer, otheni forgo tobacco, thi^ aiticles being taiioo 
to them. 

They often have a large sacred tree which no one Thoy may rope it off, 

and they only go near it to make sacrifice. There are two especially sacred trees 
which am so large and so Hnrroundcw] by saplinga and undvrgmwth that Ihoy may Iw 
called groves* They arc on the Congo borelcr near hlamrha. The more important 
is called fAiki and h referred to as the father of thti; second, which is eiiU 4 ?<l otimkM, 
There is a thinl named n5t, adjoining cAiH, in a hollow of w^tiich iit depoaited a liiinp 
of iron and an empty tin box, which wiia prtdwibly obtained in Kmia’a tune, with 
aundiy other articles of venemtbn. These groves may only be approftcLed by the 
priest—a heteditiiry office. Fornuuly the office and control of the groves woa in the 
hjinda of the Paiuiiga clan, but many genemtiems agci was Bold to the AioL The 
present priest h Akoti. He daily takes food to the trees, in eaeli ol which lives an 
enormoufl sacred python (some many)^ whieh n* «ti intimat^^ and friendly terms 
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with him. If Wat Tii4Miitat4»I or ixapjoduiii thfr lre«s give an oracle by seriilitig 
<mt n mititkide ot little aaakfesi if it h to be war. Nfi unnuthortzeiJ p^imn niaj move 
the lump of iron, which is anaalL from Abi. It ia laaid that liuriiig Belgian occu¬ 
pation a policenmti liltcfj it uodcr orders, but was mtroculoimly roofed to the spcit 
till he hod redeposited it. 

TJiey iiiiiy pul a ctuv'n horn, kopafd'n tooth, fmh tjone. a certain nxit or other 
fetiflb emblemj ontakle the ilmir or under the granary or attached to special sticks, to 
drive away They believe in the occurrence of the evil eye in old wouikii, 

and re^irt to snme atich notidote ns referred to here aguLnst it. 

They are firmly conilnced tluit women, espceially those wluf are elderly arid 
without firm family attachmenlK, commonly kill othera with lioison—that usually 
the victim gets thianer and thinner until he dtus. Again, they believe that outside 
the dooTwayrt or on paths they place powerful witehcmft potaon, so that one passing 
is touchefl snd swells up and die^. When a woman kills {or is supposed to have 
done so) the rektive^ of the deceased feel in duty bound U* kill her ur one of her 
relatives^ If before this she euuauuta t^> undergo an ordeal this often suffices* For 
this purpoise they use (1) orri, a decoction of Euphorbia jaice, or (2) EryfA/o/iAfiram 
yifinfnwp u respiratory t^kou. if ebe voinits these up or survives she 
goes fn!e. Tliey tuny give the same pciboua t« a ehicken, Lu tie case of two 
suspecta, une ohicketi repri-aentsi each* They are fed with the pobon by a 
friend of the opposing faction, uJid the chicken which dies inriicates the guilty 
party. Another poison of which 1 gained no knowledge snay l>e imed in this 
test. 

Another test^ that of the chicken and atone. Is conimonly undergirne by a person 
accused of killing by witchemft of poison. Eight stones are arranged on the cirtium- 
fereuce of a circle at regular interval. A small peg in driven into the ground in t he 
centre^ To eaeh ^toise a meaning is given^ but ujily one stone is allotted to the 
acciLscik Tho spaces between the atouc^^ arc designated ways of cst'ape." A 
young ebk'ken is tiial by the leg to the peg. Two featbem from its tail are pulled 
out by the ojimtor, flhu waves them round the circle once clockwise^ once counter- 
eUickwie4.% at the same time praying the spirits to show by this test whether or 
uot the defendant is guilty. He theUr holding the chicken, outs its head at one 
etruke with a knife. Ueficx action causes the chicken to ilutter round ancl round the 
oinde Mt the full length of the string already ticfl to the peg. If the last flutter 
knik it un tho sccii&c<i*s stone he in guilty^ otherwise not, Ttiere appears to 
be no puBsibility of underhand work m t.bk. iu one appheation nf it seep by 
Mr. J. IL Dribctg* A.DXV, in wbieh the accused on the e^Tilence was clearly guilty, 
ten chickens won! so killed ia succession, and each time they finally fell on tlie 
an^used's stone. 

To keep thieves from their fields they often place a stone or hmmdies or grass 
kaot« on a pole, thufi ensuring that dcntli will follow a theft. 
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On paths one meiy fiometimeR see ^ tittle p^^c of stones^ erected by some person 
vho baji fallen ilown there, tbia beijij> dom? in a ftcnii-mirthfnl, &etni-^ti[Msrat.itiouii 
vein. Ur* again, tbia or an old basket full of Ati}Des may have triwn placed with the 
hope that, when they are ubliged by the Govenmient or eliief to cqrry loads^ no pain 
or illnesA nmy overtake them. 

On the roadtf one atswj ciicomiti'rH broken pota, grass tied in a knot, f+mthcfs, 
|Hirhaps sortie IckkI ot clay figntee of clepliants. They are in the nature of im ejtlior- 
tstion to tbejT anceutots to drive away diMase^ or to pacify their spirits^ but CDceiitly 
have been largely dlrihctwl n gainst tbe Europeftnf!, who have brought diaeuacfi and 
many troubles among them. They now ascribe aU infectious dUenseA to Euro^ican 
agency* which rnnkcfi their control and treatment difhculL They really have snfiered. 
heavilv* from epidemic meningitis, smsltpox, and influenza since conimg under the 
CNintrrd of the Uganda Government. 

A little house-like structure made all of stjeka may be made aiutrt fitun any 
grave in order to ask micce^?? or help, aurh as in huritlog, makneas* and so on; in 
it they put »ome good food. If they guiii wlint Uiey have naked they vail it drik ba 
(bfr*ad gtTOil or fortnmite). and pnsserve it ; if they do not get what ihey ask^ driic 

(head biu!), and they brenk it. 

Before Europeati control they also made a larger hxit with h ticks and a gruBs 
tixsf (ricic^ or when they wanteil to bill aii enemy for vengeance, When 

the nmw moon appeared they used to take to it a pot of new, the alcoholic beverage 
made from KaRir com. The Inteniated man used to take a little of it with a leaf 
and [>oui it on the roof oi the hutT and also placfi thefeou his arrowA and spears. 
Hv then went to ctiLtrv out his purpose. If he was unsoccesAfnl. on his return he 
went to the luedicine man, who tested the situatiaii with the ^tcifi^ and *1 that 
pointed to succcAA he resumed his efforts. If again imauceesAful, the medicine man 
proptuietl to him Ui make the earth-bridge and carry out the usiia! liacrJfice there. 
Oo the bridge he placed his am^ws and sp^rs before netting out jigaiii. This is 
futliug into clcAuetuclis They now’ um it in ortlor to have u good crop from their 
fields and good fortune in hunting or other venturesi. They build it always in tteif 
own viUagfrA. 

Hccognizcil ralmuakerii are ycty Acatce. not more than three, of wdiom two are 
prineipal om^. Each has throe or four ram-!^t4>ues, long coneB of quartiL symmetric 
cully notched. The^e wore origituilly obtainifd from the Bari IrilMt in war. When 
ram sufficed at the time of hnrvirst the stones are citelused in ii calabash, the ttmall 
opening of which is then sealed over with soap, and the calahoBh is kept in a grana ry. 
For ruin the calabash ift htokiim ilia river, the atone wrnshed in it and » sacrifice made. 

Another aecoinit atatl^s that when ruin h wanted they c<K]ik beer ami pour it 
on the stoiie. It is then put in a calabosli and hidden in a granuTy, When the 
chief fiiuls a nmn who knows when? it in lie makes him narry it to u hill nod aacrifiee 
a goat there. If rain ia refractory they heat this pian anil may imike hiiu sacrifice 
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ii^in until ram VVomeii may conceal miji^ but cnnnat mjike it. There are 

theitrfore up women raintiukkerv. 

The Ailiih wuter cult b one that h atatetl to have bctrim anioDg the Diukaa^ a 
Kilotic tribe of the Smlaut ami to have Apfead into tbia Jistrict^ follo'^Lng the line of 
mlvance of Emin Paeha^s Th*?^ who drank of the water were iiUppOi^ed to 

develop irresistible atrejigtbr anti to liecome in^imlnprable to guna and speara. Thin 
belief gave unity and confidence to various tribes m battle, and Jetl to many over- 
wIieJmiDg suecesBefl against Ntibb, CferviBhes and amoagst thetni^clve-*, wbieii weri^ 
attributes) solely to the holy water The Uganda mutiny of was un¬ 

doubtedly due to this cult iiaving fipmad among the Nubi troops at a titna ubeo they 
felt their grievances acutely* A Lugwari leader ip oiie of their bghts is *«aid to haTo 
hdd ill his hands the emblems of tbo eult^ the Yakani bowl and a branch of the inm 
tree. Jti this iastaiiec they had one tuait injured^ while they estemiinatetl it lorve of 
seine eighty Nubia. 

Fi^llou'ers of this cult were aL^ led to fiebex^e tbal they would obtain rifileap 
ammunition^ clothes^ and immunity from death or arrest. Those who have bad 
the opportUiiiLy of drinking it and refused arc said to become termiteii after death. 
With the stopping of native wani it was h.ist sight of until recently, when it wiui 
revived among the The benchts then prcjcniseil were preflcrvotion from 

dtiith am) epiitemicft, die reappearanre of ibcir anccatcpni on earthy that their deed 
c^iih wptild eoino to lilaj immunity ti^aituit fjovcmnicnt rifles, which would only 
lire wat-trr, promisuis of rifles which wontd luiabb them to ekar ilic Euro;H!ttiis out of 
their lancU^ that they iieeri not pay taxes, and could flout Govemment orders. 
Probably its tecrudesconc^ here was prcripitaUNl by epidemica of incningitis, and 
later infliienxcfc. breaking out among them, the blame for which they kid on the 
Europeans. The water used came from two m«m Ihing in ihi^ iSuiithem Biuinnjo 
the north of the West Nik District. PUgrims may drink on the spot fora certain 
paymePt. or at a greater price nuiy take some a wav for dilution and lurther dis* 
tributiou. It is generally known na Yakani, but lias other names, am! these am 
used as passwords. AHSOciated with the cult is a Yaksni shrine and un npeti space 
with a pole eracted in it. Tlie pole among the Lugwari k from a tree culled) hnu. 
At the top of it h fastened a branch of a shrub called mzu.which is said to liebniz 
specific-ally to Yakani rites. A jwicrwl goat also appeami aa jKirt of the ectemoniah 
and later a white calf, fjoth orniiiiientcil with bracelets and ear ornaments, lleccut 
Government interfereaco has largely dkcredileil this cult, 

Medicine men {^) have long hair and are somewhat wifd-Iookipg. The office 
U herwlitary. Women may follow this caOing* At the onset of sicrloif^^ they are 
cdkwl in, or^ if they know of it, mny go wiihmit Iseing called. They make ihciF 
living by tlik, aud nijiy really have sonie medical tenets, "ftlicn one tale witli 
otheni ho louelies food to the top of the head and under tlio dun. \V hen he 
hkeoiighSj it means that the spirit oskH thioufdi him for more food. 
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If u man wLslir^ to fltato imd-at outh tliat he bfts not xl^leu Iw will eat some 
iniiil and say, ** It wiO kiU me if I am guilty." Mud taay l>e sqbfttitutwl by liiunaii 
dung or by dmikiug the hkHid tsf n baiby who has dietl a ualiirfll death p 

Ordinarily they do not tra^'^rl far fmm tbeif liotnefl. When they do aet out on 
a long |onrnoy they tie somo ataiiiiiiig grass near the path into .knots, fotir on each 
side of itt nnd apit on eacih knot. They make a prayer to Adron^ that Bit^kncfisi^ 
(often they specify stomach troubles sQch ss dysentery, ftn~ta —blood-stocils) ur 
some other evil may not overtake thein, When other people pass they make another 
aimilat knot, so that a great many may Iw seen. No one dares to itilcrfcre with 
them. Tills is a very imiverfial cnetum in the tribe* tboiiph there are variations 
aecorrtiag to the distriet.- 

In some parts when com U ripe and abiindant they pul eomsem in pots on Uu^ 
lire, and when it epntterafrom the heat they take a broken piece of pottery, put 
on Lt+ and go to the boundary of the bdd> where a bush called miu grows, nOti 
deponit then? thciLr tibi (acce^Lsorr dish of a coiiJimcntaiy nature, siu-h as ^msem). 

If there ia no such bush they make a little hut and inside it place the focMl for Admugiir 
as a sign of gmtitude for the abundance of the han’cat. This is comparable to onr 
thank.'sgivhig feativaL Wlicn food is acarc^ they dfi nothing. 

The custom of ventletm has been a rnk wdth the tril>c^—a life tor a life. iSince 
Eun>peati uccupatioji ihts bus lioen rendoreil diflicuH.and some, deterreil tlina from 
following up their desires, let their hair grow long in order not t» forget, or let it 
appear that they forget, thv situation. Nntmully, as among nil mdc tribes, the 
victim wAi? not alwaya the guilty person. 

A name b given to a baby by the mother and/or lather—on tin? third day to a 
girij on the fourth to a Imy, On that day the mother is washed, tn parts 

there is no fixeil date for the naming, and it may be given when die child is one ot 
two niontlis old. Ordinarily one is given by the father and one by the mother, while 
one mav be given by a brother^ Little by little one comes to be more useil than the 
others. \\'hi?n oiio grtva^s up and joins ia the dancing, another luuuc is given by the 
people^ exclusive of the Telatives* emlKHiying some nulstanditig quality. t^hiUken 
geben&lly jirvfer tho mothers namct but arc uImj fond of that given by the fathtT. 
Out of B bunJfcil men asked their tut mas, prabably ei^dity ftiinomiee at once that 
gis^cm by tie mother This ii iudicativo of the veoiemtioo shown for mothers, 
ilen who have left their [latcmflt honiea ciintimially want to visit thetr mot hem, 
but mrely show any such disLre in respect of tlieir fothci?. The luinte given by 
friends is not m the family< and only by tbo?so atkside it in gaincA and dancefi. 
All uamea have a reason, and arc usuiifly given in. elutie n.^lat]OD to ftonie fact or (cntiire 
cotUMKrted with the family* Thujii^ if about the tiiiio of birth the fathef dies, the cbjld 
may be named Drazf^ (dr?i dead i sc hoTise--Qrthe dead ia in the hnuHeb Otb*T 
examples am i — {i) Mother's name, O = ebCt = likes, bum village (meaning hi'f 
preniaritnl H-illageb or slio Ukes to go home/* referring to the fact that the mother 
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had bwn qunmelHug with the father; in thin fajie the iather^fi name was 
ineAuing angry, fnoni hia b^ing angry at the mptht?r*ft wanting tn go home; liun boy 
wnatoo young tu ha?e a friend's imme. (2) Mother’s name, t'rmula fnww = he goes. 
tta = weJl), from the fact that the father and mother were rinArrelling, the muibot 
Uild the hui>hand to go away, anil he said, '• I go.'* the child therefore being called 
" He goes well ; the father's name was Ondoiti {mdo ^ Kaffir com. cJbcj = red), 
signifying that when he was ham hU body was red, like Kaffir com, SI other a 
name forgotten; father's mme, riM’iim, which means a widespread epidemic disease; 
about the time thLs boy was boni neveral brothers and others of the famHv' filed of 
smallpox; hrother^^s name, meaning a very little baby—he was pECfoatUTeiy 

bom. This bi>y gave the brother's name ftmt, which is exceptional. |1) Mother's 
name, 4d(nri^ (fifrin ^ fatniue, a = in—or burn during famine}. (5) MoCihera name 
AiijaiM =il go awTiy ; the mother imd father have quarrelled; the mother said, 
“ \ou do not like me, let uq part the natne ahe gave was the father'i reply; this 
boy forgot hia father’s name. (6) The innther's nanic not remembered hv this 
lK>y; father's nftnie^ Ti-d/h'irn {H = mouth, inhnitJ or mboro = large— the father told 
his wife her mouth was very large, oieairing she was nevar silent); li mbo would mean, 
” the mouth is large "; the ro addefl to the verb makes it ad|eotival (7) Mother's 
name. rp-oAxMi {ta = food, t= w-ithout, a = inside—the girl's motlier had no 
milk ; she forg^'ts her fathcr'a name). 

Dancing foims their solo sduree of active niiiiisenoient. Thev dance m a cbrele 
to the beat of a drum. Men and women ininglo, hut there is no pairing or embracing'p. 
as in our dances. Much clevemeiia b shown by ^e drommers in the alteration of 
the rhythm, but there 13 little variety in the stej% of the dance, which consists of 
siiimpic but strcuuous jogging op and down wlille oioviug round in a cimle+ In this 
they differ from their neighbours^ who have many pkttLcesque variations^ some of 
which are symboHc. They frequent ly leave the dance circle and tush off some littk 
dbtunce and then return. 

The attemmeut^ o! the Liigwari in the arts are not high. In ironwork they 
make hots, spear-heads, arrow-heads, the small knives w^bteh wonion carry. Tlieir 
pottery is verj" roughJy finiah ed, though aoioetirnes erude gcometiiLal nmamentation 
jis attempted* They weave boskets^ simple and strong, which an? usually devoid 
of any ornamentation, and where this does Dccar it ia of a v*ery simple iiaiurv, Thev 
make no attempt to weave cltifch. 

l^ots are generalJy called tmvu. which term also includes the jaittery port of 
the bellows U3e<l for iron amelting. They are itiade by the women. Otaln ia a bowl 
for fcKjd p it has a large mouth, larger than usually Been amongst African tribes, 
the Iwsdy being eight or ton inches m diameter. Those with aitial] mouths and large 
bellies arc for carrying and akiring water, and are called witufa. They nmy lnj 
anything up to 12 inches in eikmeU'f. They hav^ small pota {oieku\ for cooking 
coudiruents to eat with the Kaffir^coTTi inuah, which have a relatively large mouth. 
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Otehuiffim is a mtuXl Iwwl oa a pedestal med for eating the ecmdimentia when 
<50ok©d. They have aka id6i\ large pots up to feet bigh> with rebtivdy siEiaU 
moatbs^ perhaps 0 inches in diameter^ in which they ferment beer. 

In order to amdt iron a blackamith w'orka (mm abaat B a.ni. tOp say, 4 p,m* 
The benows apparatus ia ingeniously contrived. Ovot a clay bowl with a tip aTOUiid 
the rim a piece of loose akin ia socimed by tMting bound under th# projecting rim* 
To the centre of the skin is attached a long etiek^ wEiich is used for pumping. A 
spout leads out of the side of the bowL Ui^ually two such contrivancea are used, so 
that the operator, using each band alternately, ensures a more euatinuous flow of air. 
The spouts aie ao arranged as to play into the large md of a irampet-AJiapad clay 
piece, wiuch concentmtea the air on the fire* The whole apparatus is generally placed 
in a gDttrd-shapcd deprewion in the ground. 

When a blacksmith La makiug ii?un he nuay not go into the house of a wife* 
^Vbiin the bdlowTi hbw all people near must he quiet. There muHt be no speaking 
when fusion occurs. The iron ia left two days to ciwl \ they call it eAo. In making 
a hoe they place the iron on a rook^ beating it first with u big stone and then finish 
with an iron harnmor. The latter ia not licavy enough for the initial w^orb* 

fn this short survey of the tribe it is evident that the Lugwari, in reupect of 
attainment^i and customs* are aniong the least advanced of the Alrieuu tribes, and 
ahoubJ receive further etudy before thdr civiluEation b submerged by that which 
slowly but surely will flow in upon them. 
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StENDELlAN HEREDITY AXD RACIAL DJFFERENCES. 

By Praf. R, Ruugles Oates, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

ALTsmufiK MeEtdcliati inhcrtC^ee La iFidi^Ij knnvm bom. experiments wrili plAbte 
Aiiil aninuibi, its widespread occurrence in man has not Heeii general!j recognis^ed 
by anthiopologistB. The fact may be pom ted out that Mendclian bebavioiir consiata 
es^ntbJly in* or tjither dependa upon^ the segEegnlion of fixed gcnmnal nniks. 
Although modern genetics depends so largely upon the study qf Mcjidelkn tnheritsiice 
and its phyrkal bams in the germ celb, yet anthropologists appear to have been as 
yet but little influejuMsd by it in their atudy of human diftcreiKes, 

In thb article one tan only refer briefly to a few of the cbnniotem, aiicb oa eye- 
colour, stature, aii<> cephalic index, in regard to the mheritance of which data are 
rapidly occunKdatmg. This must aoojier or later be taken Into acoonat by the 
phpicai antbropobgist, not only because it shows how dlHen^ces are being handed 
dow'Q from generation to geoeemtion, but nlsfi because it uiust fundMUCntally adect 
the anthro[iologLSt's conception ol a within the huniiLn flpecie& 

It is clear that the geneticnl point o! view^ which has been ao succcaafnlly applied 
to the study of variation and inheritance in other organising, applies e^iually to man. 
Some time ago (Gatos. 192^) I hod occasion to bring together the mam facts of S[eo* 
delian inheritance in mankind. These records show that where the pedigrees have 
Ijcen cafcruUy compiled with a view to finding the method of inheritancCp innU' 
merable peculiarities and abnoimalitiea are found to be mherited as simple Meodelian 
diffenmccs, dominaiit or recessive to the notmali or se^-linked in various ways. 

The literature on this subject has grown very rapidly in recent years. In 
innumemble ped^^rees a duttneier haa been shown to follow the simple Mcii<!idinn 
rules in descent. Such conditions as albinism are, iisiiElly at leasts recessive in 
inheriitmeei in man im well na in nnirnala. The same is tnie of^ for exampie,. alkap 
tanuria. This chemicat iieculiarity is known not only in man but also in horses* 
Many digital abnomialitics. aueh as braobydEtctylyi are gmerally r<^ard«d as 
dominant; although it m po^ible that some of them may be non^viabb in the 
homo^gous conditioDr in which they should be placed in the class of lethal 
factors. 

Ca^ ore on record of digital and facial peculiarities being iidierited for five 
centuries^ thitmgb an many as fourteen genemtbiis. Even such slight Alaerrations 
os a bilobed right ear or a pit in the left ear may Ije inberited as a dominant thmiigh 
several gcncratioiis, though occasionally skipping a genumtion/" Bornetimes the 
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p«culiarity b » variable on«, as split (out or lobster claw," bol uftt-n it ia remarkably 
fixed and unilonn. UhIeSb aonie tinforeaceu disturbance oecow the intcritance may 
be expected to go on indefinitely. 

.4bnomialities are by no means confined to civiliafid peopUi*, bat they occur, 
probably with equal frequency, in flflvag? nwea. where they arc oflually eliiauiated 

by infanticide or the atruggle for exiatence. 

It is swdnstimea stated tliat Mendelian inheritance or »egrcgntiou of cbafacterB 
applies only to abnormalities, and that mcial diffcrencfti follow other rules and do 
not ficpcgatc. The known facts do not i«atify such a sharp distinction. 

In the first place, as Haddon (1924) imlnt* out in hb vaUiablc book, antbropo- 
lo^ta are not agreed as to what constitute# a race, and it is possible that general 
biologists who have had an avqaaidtnnce with many spem^ of organisms ami their 
variations may be able to contribute something to the decision as to what characteta 
should be te^rdefl as mcbl-a subject on which anthfopol«l?i'*^* ootoriously ili^ 
agree, lladdon (U*, p. 1). however, b clearly in accord with the modem genetm 
point of view when h* says, Race names, such as Nordic and Alidne, are mcredy 
convenient abstractions helping ns to nppreoiaU broad facts, A race type ewsts 
mainly in our own mind#/' .All human races appear to be of mixed migin, and it 
may be expected tlml the numerous differential elejnejits contained in such a race 
are iKiing reshujfiwl in each generation, Keverthebss, isolation, geographicol or 
othemifie, combined with inbreeding, has doubtless soumlitne* led, as in parts 
of Scandinavia, to the prwluctbn of a local group ngiveiiig in all racial 
chftmrters- 

Thf> gi 3 neroUv reco{rtu^<sd raiiUl chaiwitew rplftte chiefly to the hAiT'fthujM? unu 
colour, skdn-coloiir, stature, head-form. face. nose, and the shape and lolour o( the 
eyes. As regards these dificrencea eyMidour b pcrhai*# the eimplvst in inheritaiHM, 
It Bffima highly probable that the lighter eye and skin cobnre have arisen as genninal 
iimtatiDos from the darker ones in the evolution of man. The latter characters 
an? prulffllily in some mubw adaptive, since the jirescnce of pigment in the eye and 
skin appears to be a protection in tropical diniAtes, But one cannot believe that 
thb ia true of tho straight, wavy, or woolly hair which b sneh a conspircyous racial 
character, Hmldou suggests thid " Climatic comlition# probably account indirectly 
lot the chameter of the haw.” This is difficult to credit, isipecially when otic 
remiunbcfs that, e.y. SlongoUiidB usually liave straight hair whether they are Arctic 
Eskrimo or tropical Carib Indians, while the woollydiainr.1 negto of Africa is under 
conditions similar to those of the straight-haired Carib. Hair differences may have 
arisen as mutations, but I think wc have no cddenco at preaent aa to how tbei' 
became linked u'ith differences in skin-eolout and other fcAtnrcA to form the main 
eolout-lypes of mankind, U these colour-types eotihi be viewed from a quit® 
iflipenoud biological point of view it hs probable that they would be recognmed as 
differing in ways that air analngDUit to the differences between many animal apecies. 
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ItalUn imtbnipoltigwta Appear to hare lioiie eisentbily thiii in their trinoruMl aysteia 
of nomenclatim? of the racea of mao* Interfertility has long ceased to be a sufficient 
criterion of sj>eckfi* 

When vre deal with such racial chafactera m the form of the headp face, and nose, 
wc are cdocemod with, niatteps ol relative diffieosions or ahape. That they are 
Inherited there can be no donbt, but the lahcrttatice of shapes la the lenat satis bteiory 
of all till? fieliU of genetM^> The significance of cephalic indicca will be disciiast<l later. 
The attractive theory of Keith {19(20) that not only skin-coloiif but al&ii eta tun: 
and facial feuturee are controlled and dctormLnefl in their development by diflereiicea 
iu honnoiie secretion would, if true, mnke the analysis of the mherilancc of thw! 
differences more difficolt, since they w'ould depend upon on bternal m^haniam 
o£ horaione <Uflerenees which aie theinsclvea inberiteilp Obuously, even if wign^ 
gat ion of inherjte<l dificrcDces in horrooue activity were taking place, it would be 
very difficult to prove from the ob«cr\^tion of mcia] crosf^. Critical genetiesl 
experiment haa ah own ^ how'ever^ that germina l sejrregattoo tnay be taking place 
when cos^ial cibam^atioiL w'oulil lead to the opposite conchisiDn, 

To tho writer it seems that no field m physic-al anlhropolfigy U more fuiiibiinentAL, 
or Lh at present in greater neetl of eKidaration, than an acctimte detcrmiiiation of 
the results of iDterracial creases by aonicoiie who Is tmliied Iwth as a geneticist ami 
jtn anthropr^lugist. Such an individual shoubl lie able to visit vatiotifi 
parte of the world where interracial cttMiaiia have tAken place, and wtiPfc the 
original croseta are so recent that there are not more than three or four 
generations ol descendants. He should then lie able to compile gcnealogiea and 
tmea the inheritance of racial differeaeea through at least three genefatiorkS 
of individuals who raji la? ilirectiy coiup^ired wdth each other. Only in tlus 
wav can a satisfactory study of iotemciat inheritance be made. Results of 
the first impoftance may he cxpeot*Hl to ancnie ffoni ftuch a study, Tlie fEsot that 
m DCgro"white crossed, for example, the hair i^ sometimes wavy on the sides of the 
head and kink)' on the vertex, ahnwa that pecubar results may sometimes hv expectecL 
Hie urgency of these problems also needs emphnais. for it is e^i^ntial that the origliial 
piicentsof the Ctwii l>e- fcnowu at least by name, and with prunitive races, even more 
t han in civdlReil ixkminunitieSt it ia seldom possible Ui get turcuiate inform alion ahoiii 
the fratures and cltaLruct^aristios of anccfttors removed more than thtee genemtions* 
Where ifitctctossing has lietiii taking plai'e more than h rcntuiy there is alwaya 
doubt about the eract afitccettcnts of the eariiirr ancestor h, os I have found in studying 
the podigreijs of Indian-white half-breeds in S4>rthcni Ontariiu 

We may now cotiaidet briefly the inheritance of rsome metal fiiffcrvnrcs. 
Stature Bod eyo-eolour am Imlh regurdiKl as racial chameten*. but Gidton (1889) 
contraatfd tlicni in their inheritance:, Ui' tegardcil thism m morif contrAitoi.i in 
hcroditary behaviour than perhaps any other coniiuoii qualiilifi^," stature lusualty 
giving a ** hlimded"" InhGiitaucD, while w ith cyo^^olotlr the tmnsmisaion is usually 
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“ alternative/*' But he reengoueR that " the bkmUng in stature m due to its 
l>eing the aggr^at* of the ciuasi-ijadepeiidefit mheriLance of many Repatate parts.^ 
Kye-ct>Jpiir was the fimt <Iiarw!tet in nian to b? teengniJMsd &,h iienddian in 
ita inheritance. That eye-ednur ahowB eegregatioa in families Ib well known. But 
segregatlnn abo octufs in intemtelal croflam, as I have obeervirf in Jatpr gwnaratitins 
of mlxal descendants from odginal crosses between hlne-eyed white men and “ black- 
eved ^ Indian w^anen in North Ani-crica. Tharo is nothing at prt^ent to indicate 
that its idheKtance in snob omssoa differs from that within a singk race. The subject 
of eve-colour inheritance ha* been considered dftewhere (GateSp 192S), and only 

w 

brief reference can be made to it here. Hurut {IWB) exainiuecl the eyed *( a namber 
of Englbh !ami]k»p and w^as the hint to piint out that blue and brown eyes form a 
Mendel inn pair of cboractem The I >a van porta (1957> niarl c r srimilar Ruggeitioa 
about the same time, lo the blue eye brown mebnin pigment is absent from the 
front of the iris, and accoeding to Hurst it is the presence or absence of this anteriof 
pigmeiic which constitutes n Mendel bn pair. Only in the albino eye b pigment 
aliscnt from the inner surface of the irb. Various other complieationia enter into 
the study of eye'CoJourT so that careful exAmiruition by one oljserver of the eyes of 
every individual in a particulaT coHoctinn of data is necc^EKary* Conclusions based 
upon the reports of parents os to the eyo-eolonr of their children are of very little 
value, since the parenta will fiot be in agreement as to how the vafioiLs ahades and 
arrangements of pigment should he denominatefl. 

Bryn has made further studies of ey^colour^ and ci^ndudes that (1) if 

Imth parents luid grandparents have blue ^esi the children will have blue eyes; 
{*1) if the parente have blue eyes but Home of the grandparents have hrowtiish eyeSj 
about IQ per cent, of the children will have brownish eyes; (3) if both parents have 
brown eyes, the children will be on the average une-rjuarter blue-eyetl and tliree- 
quaitcm brown-eyed; (4) when thn parents have mixeil ” eye-colour, on the 
average one-quarter of the cbihlrcn will have blue nym, one-quarter brown, and 
Dpti^hiiU ** mixed ; (51 blue is (oimd to be recessive to all grades of brown. Thesa 
results serve to enipliaHir.e the need for further frtudy cd thk aubieert. 

As regards stature the <lata bearing on this aubject. hath, genetical and ojilhrcipo- 
IngicnU are much more exteiisivc. Quetekt iiiade it t!ie fimt subject of statistical 
study in the founcktiou of onthroi^tnetry. Since he fitat used stature to show 
how variations follow^ the binoiuja! curve, similar data have been eollected for innu- 
merabk racea and groups of nicm No donbl: the mode of fiuch a curve hiis a certain 
si^ificance as rapreasentiiig the condition of greatest frequency i but it does not 
follow* aswAE formerly assumeih that departures from the iiimle mpr^'sent unlnheritcd 
duetdutions. They may equally well, and often do^ represent tnberited gerrnina] 
differeneua which are being recombined and regrouped in every geueratiure 

Certain aspects of the mibjcct have bem considered at some kngtk elsewhere 
(Gates. 1923, pp. 37—11). Thera is a eonsiderable literatare on the gcnertics of 
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«iz*-iiili<!rltjiiic« in aciniiils, all of which leads to certain pomta of view which ace appliq- 
able to tiiari A few of these molts nmy hheQy be indicatod. Punnetc and Eailny 
have studied the ixjheritaiice of weight in poultry |l3t4) and rabbits (I9t&}. They 
eiqdain the re^tdta obtained in crossing larg^ and fimaJJ breeds of poultry by aaaqming 
the presence of four genetic factors ludepeadently affecting si^e. In mbbit crofises 
they fftudied the growthH^urves and conclude<l that elownoss in reaching maturity 
IS not always correlated with large aiise. Oastle however, from a irtudy of the 

growth-cuTvea in pure and hybrid mces of rabbits, reachi^ the concloaion that in small 
(Polish) labbiia the initial weight b te®, the growth-rate less, and the compfetion 
o£ ^grow'th earlicT. tic moreover conaiders that all sbe-factors affect th^ body as a 
whole and not particulai: organa. Xcverthdeas, Wright (1918), feom an anBlyais 
of some of Castle^s meagnrements, finds that while there m high comlatmD between 
the lengths of certain boncfi, )'et there are groups of ]>onea which vary ladcpcnJeatiy 
of the risat of the iskeleton. 

Davenport (1917), from numerptiB nieasuicmenta of the elinnents that go ta 
make up stature in mau^ concludes that the correlation between the length of diflerent 
segments of the body b low, and hence that there are independent sbe-factors 
affecting, for example, length of leg, trunk, neck and head* Ptobably it will be show u 
by further study that there are not only factors affecting the size of particiiLar organs, 
but also othors, as Davenport agreeSp affecting the siiso of the body as a whole. 
These may be under hormone control, and the time of maturity^ also aa inherited 
racial ooudition, iiitist affect* the resoltiug stature an wetL This brief statmnent bt 
merely sufficient to indicate ^me of the present problems in sijEfednheritance and 
the necessity for the cirtensivc applicatitm of experimental and physiological data 
and observations in any ade«|iLflte study of inhetitance of stature in man. While 
stature ifl cbaractcriirtic in many nscEs it is clearly not a uiiitaiy thing • hut thv 
stature of any individual is the resmltaiit of many diverse inherited elemenU acting 
iiuder a particular set of euvironmentid conditions. How little significaijce may be 
uttachc<l to the determination of [iieoLn stature us a racial chiUractef ia shown by 
W"ood Jones and Campl>e]l (1920) in a paper on the onthtopometry of Australian 
abariginala^ Their own mcasureTuciits of K? natives and the measurements ol three 
other investigators may be compared in the following table;— 
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Similarly they obtained a cejjhalfe index of 74"llp while other records range 
from G9'ti to all therefore showing doUchooephalji of which the Austmlion 
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aborigines raprtsent lui extome type. It; I 1113 be?en ^uggi^ted, 011 grounds of lafiguogc, 
timt two or more intermingk'd stocks may be represented in the Austmliaik, which 
might, of couT^, account far the^ divergenee^i. The preseuce of two stocks is 
borne out by differences in stin-colour, hair, and features, the darker FapEiuu stock 
having come in later. Xoverthdess, it b poasihle that these differences have ariaen 
an variations in one stock- 

We may tuni now to the eophnUe inde^T, on which soma intercsting work has 
recently appeared- There has been a CDnsiderable lit^ture in recent yearn on the 
mhcritancc of hwul-fortn. It b cle^ that hrachycephaly and dolichucepbaly are 
pot detendipecl by a aimpLe I^Ienddian pair oE factom. The work of Freta, OUdifu 
and others indicates that the cephalic inde^v may bo detem^med by several cumubtive 
polymeric Eactora, ie. genetic foctoTS each of which produces a oertBiii transition 
from dolichocephaly towards brnchycephaly* To this extent headdoim may be 
CDm{mrah1e with stature, in which we have already aeen that a niimlier of independeiit 
factors are concerned in producing the total result. 

The cephalio index has been regarded by antbropfiiogists as an importAnt index 
of race since the time of Anders Reidus. Accotding to Haddon {lt^24)„ with a CJ« 
of less t han 75 a skull should be dossed as dcdichoccphnlic^ 75-80 as mesocephaLic, 
and over 80 ua bmchycephalie. But he shows that in many faces tbete b a wide 
range ill the C.l.^ Its Importance os n rocia! dbtiiiguishiiig character has probnbly 
iK^n much exaggerated. The length-breadth index* oa the most eonvenjent and the 
most obvious measurcnient which cun he made cm a skulb has been taken in counttess 
oases where few^ or no other data are available. 

Sn n number of papers the cephulic indices of nneestom and their descendants 
have been comparecL Thus B. Hagen (1006) conchideiL from a study of the heads 
of Malay hybrids that hmehyuephaty is domttmnt to ddichocephnlj^ Ikias (1007) 
round a splitting or segregatioii in the ChI. of Jew'bh familiea in America. Others 
reached somewhat different and lew deRnite resiilb. To a study of the Boer- 
Hottentot hybrids, in which the parent races huve veiy different head-index, 
F#. Fbcher concluded that the index very prabobly followed Menders law 

iQ inheritance. H. Bryn (IfWjO) huA ^dicd the head-fortn lu two ^^orwrcgiaii disiricts, 
IK- found segt^ation of the index in the ofFsprirtg, and that btuchyeephaly was 
dotnitmnt to doUcho- and mesoc^phalyH* He also found eertaiii cases in which 
dolichocephaly appcfftred to be epistatic to mesocephaly. But HlhlikL (1&25) show^s 
tliat this asfltimption is uunecoasaty. Hauiwbild (1^21) mode a attidy of pivhistorio 

* Tlik it mill illustralcii hy n rt«eai paper <il HuhimD 11023}, givii^ meuaicmefits of ikn 
populAticm of the httlis EmI yHaUn ukttd of ^ptekefnogp TJu? inhphitaatfl tiombcT 21 nwl ore 
prsitically aU inlarnjaJTijmb yvt ihfl oepbiRp for 10 womm from 73-3 to Tho 

svemge vduf, 80-45, van have very litUe meojiing. 

En'a thbiku that wher^ bni£liyoe|ii}^y in inherited Irpin tlie fatbei the mia ue xaofo 
pfanoimndly btaohyMiphiiUo than the djnighteTi, bft where hcaehyofiphiily b i!oe to tbe mothcf 
tba cljiit]2litcni OH! more ptOiriiiifhceiUy btmtihyocphslle tiinii the 
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iuid early hiatoric skulls in Lawer Saxctnyt peached the t^aclusi^ that the 
di F€^cgatIou in bend-form woulcT hdld for fcbose. But Ms results Are not of critical 
value. 

The fullest study as regards aunibera hus been made by Frets, a Dutch iriTesti- 
gutor, who, in a aeries of papers (1917-23), considers the results of bead measaremenfa 
of 3,WM) individuaJs belonging to 3tH> famifies. He compared parents with their 
children^ and concluded that heud-form depended upoa several faetom, with 
iikterDiediacy (i.c, without diuiiiDaiiCd) in the hybrid (heteroi^guus) pondition. 
Later he concluded that brachycephAly in general wma mow or less dominant lo 
dolichocephaly. But he found of microhiachyeephaly (ainall mniid hesib) 

which he believed were recessive to doUchocephaly. He abo thought xt necessary 
to ustnime prepotency in certain eawa, but Hild^n has niuce shown from his data 
that this assumption is unnecessary^ 

Frets treated hi* data Btatistically and grouped hb tneosurementa In a very 
peculiar way* w'hich made it aecetsaiy' to r^^roup hb data in order to analyse 
them genetically. Thus hU categortea indtided : (1) Those in which there is no 
difference between the indioca of the parents and large difierences l>etween those 
of the liuldren \ (2) indices of cbildten further apart thim those of the parents; 
(S) indices of children uearet together than those of the |iareiirs; (4} no differences 
Ixitw'een indicea of parents and children^ etc. These very ungenetical groupings 
were uuMtiafiictoty for any analysis- Hild^n (1925) states that he regrouped 
Frets* data and then found it in general agreement with his own mults. 

Frets concluded from cases where the children surpa^ the parents in iKdh 
directions, ijC. some more dolichocephalic and some more brochycephalic than either 
parent, that (t) there b a large non-hereditary variability: (2) there is segregation; 
(3) high index is dominant to tow, with a Large Tange of vuriutioti in the hetorozygotc*. 
He also conclude that illnesses in early life affect the houd-fonu^ and he statcai that 
“ the heads with high indices are upon au avera^ somewhat smaller than those with 
low indices." 

In bb interpretations Frets aosumea that variouii fDctom act separately ou the 
length and hreadth of the skull and not on the form m such. But his material is 
nut sufficient for a study of the inheritaace of alsiolute head meoHurenieiita, since 
only adult measurements can be used for this purpose, Preta (1920) concludes 
that'— 


Eai-h length-factor 

ft tP ft 

breadth 

ti tf 


in man iwhb ff-40 cicu to the head length, 
wotnan ,, 0*SS cmi. ^ 

man 9*32 cm^ ,, 

woman „ 9*3t>em. „ „ 


These asaumptioDB strike one as at least mther uiihiologiciit, and Frets* 
snggestton that 12 or IS botom are uivolved in head-sfanpo m only n guess. 
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Hllilea measured the heads and ears of the po{»ulation, numbering 2446* 
little kbnd of Runo in the Eastern Baltic. Thtswi jieople sjieak a vetT aninent 6>nn 
of 8w«lisU. und arc descended chiefly from Rattminn (Finnish) wometi who fullownl 
their SweJiati hiudianiis to the inland. Tlu* neiligrees of familica were obtained 
from the ehucch fegisters, and the pettple woie fo'uod to he mueh intennaitted, as is 
usual in isolated cummanitiia^. 01 thU population llfi men and boy* and 116 women 
and giris were exajiiinetl, the remainder lieing invalids or infants. The cephalw 
indes warn found to J» always a little higher for women thao men. and it also changes 
with age up to 20 yenrs-^ Thu* HihWn found that at the age of 5-1 year* the average 
cephalic index was 83, while it steaciily decreaswl until at 20. or Ofver, It o’os 80*4. 
The sex-difieienc^ in the skull may. of cotutse, he itifitieRcod by mtemui aecietions. 
For wlult males the mwle was 78-80, females 80-82, This is high mcsoeephaly 
or low hraehyrepbaly. When plotted sepamtely both Msea thus showed a two- 
pvaknl or binmdat curve, Since tire difference is only two unita in each cubc. 
it b difficult to way what the explanation may be. hut the inithor attributes it to the 
derivation of the [aipuktlon from crosaea between two different races. Fischer 

states that not only tho Boer-Hottenlota of South-West Africa hut also the 
Indian-white efoesea in North America show a two-peaked curve. This supporta 
Hildenk interpretation, but his data are too few to attach great weight to them. 
If jwverul factors are concerned in the determination of the rounder heads in each 
race one might expect to ffiid that the curve for the cephalic imlicos o( the offspring 
wotilcl have several peaks. 

A^Tien the iudices ol parems and children arc compared the reaidts show that 
brachycGpbaly So general b dooutianl to doHchoocphaly in the eases studied. Tlib 
may be cxplainal hy a theory of cumulative polymeric factom for ehurthcadedness, 
rtch betOT when present reducing the cephalic index hy a certain arnoiwt. 

In studying such data several facta have to las borne in mind 

1. There is a relation between licmi-shape and stature. According to Fiacher 
(11123), with increasing body length the growth in length of the skull b aoinewhat more 
or fo-ster than in bremltli. so that loll imlividiuib will tend to be more dolichocephalic 
thnji short ones. This may be because the name faistor increases length of skull ami limb 
bones. The degree of correlation between thorn might also vary from race to race, Reid 
and Slulligan (11125) have recently puhibhed a careful study uf the corrdatiua between 
stature and length anil breadth of bead in students from the north-eastern counties 
of Scotlotul. They find that stature, w the average, varies directly with head- 
length, and that it varies mdepcndently of hend-hreodth except in individuals 
of the IT-year-otd group. Tbesa* results were coofinuod by the calculation of the 
cephalic indices, which tended to vary inversely to the stature except in the 17-vear- 
old group, in which the correlation was negligible. The highest coefficient of correla¬ 
tion was for stature and head-length, in students of 21 and upwards (196 easrs!), 

' Tluit children givwrally bare roandI^r Iwxb than adults is, of eotuse, wril known. 
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It imiDunted to + 0-3686 ± *0416, while for the same group the ue^^tive eorrelatioB 
between stature and cephalic index waa — *2566 ± *0460, 

2. Since cliUclreD have a higher C*Ip than adults^ the index of children should 
be reduceti by one or two for compariMoa with that of adults. 

3. It Ilos been found that (Fijicber* 1033 (6)) if rots arc fed for five to eight weeks 
on food devoid of ^uroraiq A, not only the siae but olio the shape of the 
head is changed. Prol^hly the KaodTshape lu man is afTected by similar 
agencies. 

These and si mil nr coofiiderations affect the interpretation of Jmliero in parents 
and childreu^ Boos (1912) made on extensive statistical study of inmugmiLts into 
the United States and their defendants. He reached concliisions regarding chang'^ 
in head-^jliapc of the descendants of Uumigronts, which are difficult to set aside^ 
hnt which require confirmation before they are accepted. He founds for example, 
that the C.L of Sicilian unnugrants boni in Sidly was about 78^ while for their 
descendants bE>rn in America it ia o\’er 80* Moreover, this diflerence existed, 
tuoro or Ic^ conMlstentlyi for American-born uiid fureign-born of corresjKJuding ages 
rangh^ from 5 to 20 years or iCidrG<, On tbe contrary, Kiiatem European Hebrews 
were found to have a C.I. of about 83+ while their ilescendants of confe- 
spDudlng age bom in Amedca had a C.I. of 81, If there is no statistical fallacy 
involved and the data wore collected with snJficknt tuiiformitv- thk would mean that 

W r 

the Sicilians and Hebrew's both tended^ under the American emlronmeut, to approach 
a mean comlltion from opposite diioctionsr the narrow^-headed Sicilians hecomirtg 
more hrochycephalic and the broader-headed Jews bcconiing less so. It is ftirtber 
wncluded from the statistics that the lougeir the parents have been in America the 
greater is the divergence of their descendantii from the European type. Similar 
condu&iioiis iiave been drown with regard to the Scotch and other races in ilmedca. 
Boas la convinced that there are not only changes in the rate of development ol 
Linniigrant«i but there is also a far-readuug change in the type—a change which 
cannot be ascribed to selection nr mixture, but w hich can only !)e explained os due 
directly to the iodueuce of epvirontnent." If these conelusioiLs jire sound it follows 
that the C.I. o! a race may change w'heii it migrates to a diMerent set of 
oomlitions. 

The general sceptioism with njgard to these n^ults of Boas appears to be folly 
justified by tlie more recent work. For example, Kirkcomiell 11035) pointa out 
that the C.l/a of his father and mother were respectively 85 and 72, while of the 
children, in ottIot of age, they w'ere 82, 86a 6S, 73+ and 83, Thus three were brathy^ 
cephalic like the father and two hyperdolichcHcephuHi; like the mother. They abw> 
Teaemhled m other rospecU the same parent w'hose cephalic index they hnd mhcrited- 
Tot all the aoc^onv of this family had lived in the same locality in Ontario for over 
a centuryp The author's explanation of these Ci/a b by the Meuddinn segregation 
of inherited ilifferencte. 
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lacoDtraAt 'vith tlicw statistical results, esperiroeat® in traimiilaiitingflub-flpMUfea 
of Auinials tend to empluuiiHJ the rtahility of the sijb^pe'i^ characters. Thus 
Sumaei (1021) iatioduccd two wild sub-species nl the mouse Ptramifttcu* HwntVwIafos 
into the luhorab>ry, awl br^nl them iwlcpencleatly fof six yearn on the coast of 
Southern Califomia. One sub-apeeies, rvbidus, was from the north-west coast of 
California, in a much cooler cliniate, the other, sononenns, is native to the lint 
Jlohavc Desert. Vader the new conditioiw of captivity both race* underwent 
ebauges in such [catiirftj as length of body, tail and foot) as well as in, pigniuntation, 
but these changes were not in the direction of mnlung them more like the local race, 
tfamfjeU; nor was there any tendency for the two introduced "itmins to converge 
under a common en^^KmBH!n^. 

If C.l. in man is so much more easily mwlified. then it might be concluded 
that such indices are not truly '* nieial *’ characters. In this respect they would 
be contnistif J with hait, skin and cvft ijhar&ctcrs in 

Rpaniw.ls bom in rorto Rico art abo tBoaa, 1920) found to have roimdcr heads 
than their ancestors bom in Spain or the Canary Islamls. The C.I. a are found 
to be respectively 79-T and 82 R. but the ancestry of tlie Porto Ricans studied is 
too misefl aid uncertain for these results to have much certainty. As Boa* 
himself recognizes, they might be explained Iw an atlmiiture of native brnchy- 
cephalic Imllan bhuHl. This ia an tfsample of the way in which studies of mixrtl 
populations in which intmTtwsing liegan bug ago are apt to bad to more or k-ss 
unprofitable speculation regarding ancestry. 

Fischer (1S23) further states that the upper claflaes, both in Etirepe and Jo}M1l 0, 
hav-e finer, smaller and narrower heads than the lower elaasett. These differences 
may, of courec, lie racinl, or they might be nutritional. Since the ultimate sire 
of the bmly depenib partly ui»n nourishment this may in turn affect the heml- 
shape. In* any case it is ch-ar that eirtenial conditbiJB iofluence coneiderably 

the CM. 

Returning to Hihl^Ji's measurements of parents and chihlren, his r^ulls indicate 
tliat parents who am phenntypicallv (eatenudly) alike ure not alwap genotypically 
(gcrminallv) alike, Tima assuming four factors for increaae in IndeE, one might be 
jUBBccdd, another aabK'CDD. ete. Caution ia necesssiy in recogiuEing also that 
a Btuall difference in C.I. may mean nothing at alt. Thus tu identical Iwinn the 
were given 78-B and 78-9. But the actual mcasuremeiits were: (fi) 191 
and too : (ft) IlKl end 149. Since the records ore mdently maile to the uenrvftt 
mm., it in clear that laa thau O'S mtu. difference may have been involved m 
these heail measoreruents. Tlie ineasuremduta tlivroselirea Are noL Ilk l\ t 
accurate to more thou mm. 

Kelt her in the data of Hiidfe uwr Frets were there any marriAges belweea 
uUrodolbhocephalics or byiierbrochycephalics. The children from such maTrioges 
should furnish important evidence oa the bheritance of bea^i-furm. On a 
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multip!e-fHCtoe theory, with dolichoeepkaly recessiTOp two ukrodoIklioc^phiLk ahtmlrl 
firoiiticfi cbildrfMi all like theEnfielvi:^, while two liYperbmtrhyeeplmkt if heteift- 
zygoiis, would pttiducts a range of skuU'shapea^ 

Schmiuer {1924) haA auuk a atuciy of mberitaDce of h(?ad-fonn lu Norw^ati 
reemite and I^app EamlUea, She considm that the C.L hm been giviin too bigt 
value aa a racial eluraeteTf atul pointA out that veiy different nktAk may have the 
fiotne mciai index, and aJao that there ie frequently asymmetry in head development, 
i u aceoidance with Toidt, ahe fluggeata that haad-fonu way depend upon priinaiy 
factors affecting the cbondrocraniuni and secondary lacuir^ infiueiicing the Uter 
grn^Th of the skulL The hereditaiy factor^ are regarded ^limply a^ dev^etopmeuta! 
tendencies, Thia ijeenis a very jiist point of xnew. Her conduision h stated in the 
following words; **IHe Kupffonu kommt durch ein Ziisammimwicken mehrerer 
Erbfakturen nnd audi anderer Mnwente Staiuie, ilher deren Xatnr tmd Bedeutung 
noch alles naheres z\l ermitteln ist." 

It thus appears that such racial^’ channrters ua stature atnl C.L tlo not 
differ in their heieditary behaviour from size and siiape differences genemUy^ 
They have no ssjiecial virtue as being racial diafinctioiis. Some of the difficulties in 
connection with the tbtudy of such characters in anSfoak and man have been pojntetl 
out. It is probably only by more extensive expcrinieuta with lower urganisniH 
tiiati the probliuns of aize and shape inheiitauce in man can fully elnciilated^ 
But there is great and urgent need for accurate obeervaiiona on the reaults of inter¬ 
racial ctQtfS&k in mankind. 

In this coELDection brief reference may Ire matle to some obeervations of Imlian- 
white bnlf-brcefU Instituted In the dtmimer of 1924 in the Tvioagnini district of 
Non hem Ontario, It is ho|^l later to publish a full a<rwnnt of these obscivationa, 
with Special reference to skin-colow and eye-colour^ Here it may be painted out that 
segregation was found tn cccur^ at least in certain caJHjrtp both as regai^ white skiu 
nnd csscDtiaily blue eyes. Moreover,, thi^ Regregation of these two character was 
indc{^odcnt, certain mdividoals of intemiediate skin-colour having bine eyes with 
only A little brown pigment. 

It may be addfsd thnt some rwcqt obsi^evatJoiiii of tuy own on crosses bctwi^n 
liuropcans and negroes in Brazil make it clear that conipbtc segregation between 
black skin-cobur and n^ru featured can tieciir. One fiiiila occasional maos of men 
with completely Eujopenn phpiognomy (including non-kinky hair) nnd nmotality 
cambincfl with dark skin. *ml aim of negroid features combinecl with a white akliL 
The mhcriUinco of abin-cobur tu man ba,^ not been diMriiasecl here because 1 hope to 
deal with it Uter in another connectioiu 

Finally it may be added that Haccker ( in an interi'atiug diseitJiision of 
racial mberitaDce, takes the view that In racial creases some cbaractcrei such os 
cephalic [mlex onrl akia-colouTp blend, while others segregate. Ths* charactera 
which behave iia a nntt in tnheriiiknce he regards aa simple in thrif dov^lopmenL 
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Here he citca eye-colour aiwi the ” MougotiAB spot,” a |»atcli of pigmetitcd skin wbiclt 
fz^qaeutly, but not universally, in .Mougolians, neat the biwc of the spinal 
colnmn. The “ blending” eharaetera be rvj^Tda iis of complex origin and develop¬ 
ment. He points out that llagyats and Turks are <li1u(ed Muugols, and tefeiu to 
the observationa of Sperck in Vienna, who fouml tliat in Vienniae the ** Mongol 
Fleck " occura only in individuals one of wbcsse asiroodants woa a Magyar. 

One other topic which daiiiis attention on account of recent work, is the sobject 
of blooil-gTOapa in man. In ItWS fipstein and Otteubeis ttugji<«ted that rhwi 
difiercRces were inherited in Meiulelian fashion, aiul V^rm Dungem andHirschfeld iu 
1910-11 made it clear that there were four bl«al-group* tnvolvinK the presence or 
absence of two independent genetic factors A and B, In Group I both these factors 
are absent (and this may have been the primitive condition^ >ti Grotip II. A only ia 
present, in Groap III, B, while Group IV contaiuH Ixtth A «nd B. Dogs have 
similarly been shown to bdong to two anrigeu t)*pe9 or biochemical races. Forty-five 
hom<» were recently examined by Hiraohfeld, who pluurcf] I hem iu thnee dassta, 
per cent. 0, 55 j«fr cent. A and 15 per cent, B. 

\Micn the blood of two individiuils bdonging to the same group is intertojiigled 
no leaction ownrn: but if the blood troiu an individual inheriting A (f.e. germinally 
AA or An) is injccttii into one having no A (i.e. germinally n«), agglutination of the 
red corpoBcIes by the introduced nenim takes place and an antibody is produceiL 
fjin^orly with B. Variuu# dihyhrid ratios aw thii.s involved in crosses of human 
ibdivuluahi inheriting different genetic constitiitioiifl for producing iHougglutinins, 
Then? appears to be Cfimpkte ilotntnanM, a sin^c dose of a factor A or B giving 
the same effect ns a double dose. 

Von Dungem and Hirschfold tested the blowl of tudividimls iidongiiig to 
sevontv-two families, and Bhowed that there were four diffewnt kimls of bhxKlseja, 
wbu?h were deterroined by the Imie pendent inheritance of two [>air3 of factors as 
above outlined. 

During the war, L. and .4. Elirechldd 11919), working in Serbiu, made many 
thousand iaoaggUitinntion testa on men of diilercnt races. They found that all 
human races examined present some individuals with A only or B only, but that 
there was a great prcpoaderaiice uf A inilivi<iuala in European races, and of B 
imlividualsiu Asiatic and African races, hngliahnwii showed -Ifrl A I UJ2B (of 4*11: i), 
while natives of liwlia were 373 A : 157 B (or It 1*6), Russians, Turks, Jews, and 
.Arabs showed intermediate pfoportioiw. with nppioximntely equal numbers of 
X and B iadividmls. The Hiracbfclds adopted the view that the human race was 
originally devoid of cither tb* factor A or B. Then probably in the Central AHiah 
|dateau a chemical mutation B arose in prebistoric tim^, differing in the hiuchemicat 
i»mu!tnre of its ml-hloml corpuscles ; while in Korthern or Central Europe the 
mutation A arose inde^ieiMlently. The various mlxtniee now occurring would 
then be the result of the eubsequent wandering and intermingling of tncee- 
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heather any tnee ^ill exiAt^ whkh m wlrnlly free from Im^ts A or B h 
iiELkiiavni. 

The oatives of India, who ate gepeiraLly m anthm|>ologkfllly 

to KuropeaiiH, are found to be most different from them in btotid properti^. Tbk, 
of coiifse, may merely mean the [putadoru Idling to thme btood clifferencefl 
Lave occurred more reeently than the aepamtion of the Indiati from the European 
aiii-eetra! stocks If. as ia general Ly supposed, these* blood diiFereiices are of no 
advantage or disadvantage to man^ their dktribation should form an intere^ng 
litudy in the spread of an innoeuous character in the population of a species. In 
general, the distribution of A and B wm found to comesponrl with the g 1 ^clgTmphiea] 
rktsition of the nwie. Sibeiiaa^ wore found to have the same prapoition of B iadi^'iduiLb 
as the oati^^ of 3!iu]agasear. DL^regarding the frequency of iiidividuala in Group I 
(having both A amt B) and Group IV (having neither), the Hirschfelds determined 
racial indices on the basis of the relative frequency of A and B individuals. II A 
was mcire than twice as frequent a» B the index exceeded 2 and the race was assigned 
the European type. Similariy an index of leas than I waft fourwl in the zVsukn- 
-\fTirun type, and an index lietween 1 and 2 was placed in an intermediate type. 

Learznonth (I £12(1) analysi;^ forty families by deterTuiniog the isiioagglutinins 
present, and confirmefi the finding that two independent factom were coziceme<l 
in the inheritance. He found all the possible types of matings between Gmupe 
except I X I, I X iil and Ill X UIh In nine families both fuirents t>clcmged to 
Group IV. ThiS:. of eouise, does not mean that the parents were ** primitive/' 
fiecftiise the absence of both factors can always arise through reconibiuatioEL He 
points out tlint in certain cases it is possible by this inetJuKi to dBtermme the parentage 
of children, os aUo does Ottenberg (U(2l}. 

A comitdernble unioiinl of work hna aiiice In'en done, which Otteulierg (ID2f>) 
has Efummanxed. The voriouj races which have been examiufd now appear to fall 
into six tyjics according to the frequency of A aud B, but many more obaer^'atiouji 
on diffcrciit races ore still requirod. in Russia, it ap^^oars that A decreases and 
B incTeiusea from north to HOutbn An Indomanchurian type Is HUgges^ted, to whicli 
the Eurcqiean Gypsies, tmditioiiully Asiatic nomodsK appoy to belong. A ** Hunan 
t)*pe ^* b createch which includes the South Chinese, Japnese, HungarTaiiB, and 
RounianuiD It ha^ a very high pi^reeiitage of A indi%uduaU| while Group I 

ifi lowest of olL The liigh frequency of A is like the European typo and suggests 
the {maidble indej^erident origin of this factor thmugh. a separate mutation in the 
Tar East] while the low value o( Group 1 is like that of the ^Isiichurtan^. 

Still moire recently Bernstein (lf*2&), in a paper with an Extenadve biblniigraphT 
of the literaturei adds new Dboervatinns, a review of previous work, and Borne new 
ideas. He comparer the hypoth^is of two independent pairs of factors with a 
theory of multiple oUelDmorphiaiii, *>. that the mutations kadii^ to die conditions 
A and B have taken place in the anme locus of a chromosome and not in different 
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cliTomosomfle. Considering thjit A and B aro w simiLsr, tltey are mor^ likdy to be 
tiiidtii[i!e ftlldomorpfia than wholly independent iMtors. In a toUJ uf 310 
with 1,350 individmbi which have so far been esHPiincdH Eemstein findu that the 
aitdtiple alldomotpb hypathwsirt is contradicted by the reactions of only deven persons 
in shi families, and these he eodeavoms to explain away. All the racial results 
are brotight tc^thef tn the fonn of a table. 

Evidently many more examinatioas o! native mc^ mmtt be made before any 
ddioite conclnsiops can be drawn or before the frequency of Wood-typea can tie 
evaluated a^ racial charaettra, Bpt the work proniLies to throw iIn|^ortaDt light 
on the quj0Bftiou of racial migrations and intcnningling in the past. 

In oonduaion 1 am indebted to Professor C, 0. Seligtnafi, F.R.S., for several 
suggestions and criticisms» 
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MISCELLANEA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOIOGICAL IKSTlTUTE, ISSS, 


January 6(A, 19^. 

Ordioarr Meeting at BO, Great HusseU Street, 

Prof. C. G, SELioitAif, President, m the Chair. 

The minutea of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. F. C. SHWJHSAU*read lus paper oa ** Indiana, White and Piebald,*’ illiistreted 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Runtjuts Gates, Dr. STAirNtfl. Sirs. AtTKcrr, 
Mrs. ScoRESBT RotJTiJiixiE and the PftKiDEirr, ami Dr. Smectbsau, replied. 

The Pbksldent then read bis paper on “ Dwarfs in Early China,” illuBtrated by 
lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. STA}fift 7 B, Mish Mubbav and Dr. Entm GuBBt, 
and Prof, Skliukan replied. 

A heortv vote of thanks was accordod to Dr. Shw/bsaIiI. and Prof. SKUnMAN 
for their interesting papers, and the Institute adjourned till January 27 th. 


Jaftitafif “nth, 19*25. 

Annual Meeting. (See p. 1.) 

ftbruary IftA, 1923, 

Ordbnry Meeting at the London School of Economies, Houghton Street. 

Prof, C. G. Sjujukas, Presidoat, in the Chair. 

Mr, J. Rkip Mora read his paper on ” Further Discoveries of Early Cbtdlean Flint 
Implements in the Cromer FoKat-Bed, Norfolk,** illustrated by lanteni slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hazzlbmne Wabbe-n, Dr, EABKBa and the 
Pbesident, and Mr. Rrid Mora replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. R£in Mom lot his interesting paper, 
and the Inatituto adjourned till Kebroary 24th. 


m 


JIiseieltatn:^n 


Febni<trtf 2m, 

OrdbiAiy Meetipg at the London School of Bconomic?. 

Mr. H. J, E. Peaks, Vico-PrcsidenL in thtJ Clwir. 

The minuica of the Inst meeting were nead and conQrmed. 

The election of the following m Oidiimry Fellows of the Xnatituto was announced: 
Dr* Morris Quifibetgp Mr. Edgar Hnrrbon and Rev. \\\ C. Kerej. 

Mr. L. H, Dudley Buxton read hm paper on The Stoney Intlians of the Bow 
River, Alberta." iUwtrated by lantern alidea. 

The |)a[»er di^osaed by Dr. Shbubsall, lArs. Aitees and Mr. Peaks, and 
•Mr, Bitjcton replied. 

A hearty vote of thanka wm aoeanled to Mr. Bcntox for his mtemating paper, 
and the Infititnte adjonraed till !^Iarcb loth, 

March lOfA, 1&25* 

Oniinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

ProL C. G- SEUQMANt President, in the Chair, 

Mr. A. E, Cadell read bis paper on The Customs of the Yagba and Neighbour¬ 
ing Tribes of Nigeria/- and Mr. H. P. Fitzgebald Maoewht his paper on “ The 
Cartha^nkus in West Africa and the NmuU Statuettea/' 

The papers were discussed by Dr, Stannus, Mr. Pfiaxc and the PnEsmENT, 

A hearty vote of thanks waa aceoided to Mr. Cadell and Mr. Mab&iotc, and 
the Institute adjonmed till March 24 th. 

March 24fA, 1925. 

Oniinary Meeting at 53, Upper Bedford Place. 

Capt. Ti A. JorcE, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The electimt of the following as Ordinaiy Pdiows of Ihe Instittite wtn announced: 
Mr, A* E. Cadell, Dr. Goodt Mr. E. B. Linden, Mrs. Stan Harding. Rov. E. A. 
Shattoeb and Mr. P* Yetts. 

Sir AtruEL SteiNi K.C.LE,, read his pai>er on “ Innectnoet iVaia t Ita Geography 
as a Factor in History/* iLlu^tmted by Untem slides. 

The paper was diseussed by Sir Georoe SDcaktmct, Mr. R. HoBSOX, Mr. I^kake 
and Mr. BirnKlTT, and Sir AcjiielStkin replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks wm atcorded to Sir Ax’B^h SxKrx for his vahiabk 
and interesting paper and splendid lantern alide^, and the lustitute adjonmed till 
April 7th. 

Aprii 7th^ 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52^ Upper Betiford Pbwre. 

Mr* H. J, E. PEAEfi, Vice-Preshlent, in the Chair. 

Dfp Stawsus gave hia lecture on "Some Types of Native from Kyiisubndf 
Noniml and Abnormal," illtisthited by Inntem slides. 


I 


Miacdtan^. ! 

The jiaper wae diHJuamsJ bjr Mrs. Tovi!. Dr. RiranTox Parker, Bcv. W, PtERcev 
and Miss Dcbram, and Dr. Staksus replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks r m accorded to Dr. Stanjots for his interestiiig paper, 
and the Institute adjauracd till April 21st. 

April 2lif. PJ25. 

Ordinary Sleeting at &2, Upper Bedfoni Place. 

Prat. C. G, Sbisgjias. President, in the Chair, 

The mlnutea of the last nieetmg were read and coiiflrmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of tho Institute was annoimeed: 

Mr E, C. Baker. Idr. H. Havelock Blis, Mia. K. Ginnett Gatly, Mr. Otwdland, 

ilr. C. B. Humphreys, Mr. Charles F, Jaekaon, Mr. A. B. Moigaa. Sir Pyeis Motrtyn, 

Mi. Leonuid Slumi, Jtr, Michael Terry. 

Mr. A, Leslie Armsteonu read bis paper on “ Recent Kxcavati^ on Falie* 
olithic Sites at Ciesswell Cnigs, Derhphire," illuatraterl by lantern slides and cichihits. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Sollas, Miss Garrod, Mr Garfitt, 

Mi. BALroim and Mr, Peare, and Mi. Arustrono replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was aeeorded to Mr. Arhstbonc for hk interesting 
paper, and the Institute adioumed till May Tith. 

May nth. 1925. 

Ordinary Meeting at 62, Upper Bedford Flace. 

Prof. C. G- SKUimAi', President, in tho Chair 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and ccinfirmed. 

Mr. V. Gohoon Gbili>e road his paper on ” The Ltke Dwellings of Europe ui the 
Light of the New EucavationB,*' ilUiatratedi by lantern slides. 

The paper was diflcuBsed by the Prrsidkst, Mr. Peake. Mr, ScoREsBir 
BoutleihiR and Mis# DtraiiAJi, and Mr. Childk replied. 

A hearty vote of thunks waa accorded to Mr Chilu<k for his valuable and 
iutcrestiug jjuper, and the Iiortitiite adjoumeil till May IMh. 

May IWA, 1&25, 

Oniinnty Meeting at 62, Upp«f Bedford Place. 

Prof. C, G, 8ELlOMA^^ President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last niectiug were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of theliirthute w«» announced l 
B*v. T. W. Castle, Mr, A. H. Dpi vie, Mr. A. L, Jupp, Mr. C. M'. Shorlaiul 
Mrs. Margaret StevenBon, Mr E. S, Thomas, Mr. M. 3, Narayanan and Rt . Rev. 

Bishop Whitehead. 

The pRUBtne.s'T reported that there was a balance of £300 reqtured to clear the 
Housing Fund. 
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ilisefOanea, 
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Dr, W. Rvaffroj! F^&esea gcucroiulj’ hnnded tke Peesidkxt »for £lO(i. 
Dr. BeoG(.es Gates t*ml his pupet on **M«iulelinn loheritanco in Man," 
illustratod by lantom slides. 

The paper n-as lUsciuBed by Dr. Hurot, Dr. R. K. Salaman, Dr. SnatTBSAir., 
Dr. Staa'xts and th« Pbesiden^, and Dr, RcooL&i Gathi replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for his important paper, 
and the Instititte adjourned till June 9th. 


J»M 9th. 1925. 

Oidioary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. VicivPlcAdent, in the Cknir. 

The minutes of the lost meeting vnere resad anti confirmed. 

ShauA>; u)LitA Db. JivAKJt Jaksueeui Mum read his paper on '* The Daily T.ifo 
of a Plarsee of the Seventeenth Century, aa refoired to In the Fersisn Faniei'Nam^.*' 

The paper was diaensBed by Mr. Paekyx, Or. Rushtok PABjcKa and Mr. Peake, 
and Dr. Mom replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was aocoided to the lecturer, and the Institute adjourned 
till June 23rd. 


Jttne 23nf. 192.5. 

Ordinary Meeting at 62, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. F. C. SHjtirnsAU. in the Chair. 

, The minntea of the last meeting erero read and cattfirmed. 

The election of the following as Otdloury Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Incut.-CoL Sir Aimine Dewv K.C.I.E,, C.Swl.. Mr. B, J, Horoiman, Nawab Solar Jung, 
Mr. M. H. Krishniengnr, Mr. Denzil £. Budget! Meakin, Mr. Fnuicis R.. Nort, 
Prof. V. Suk. hlajor R. S. Wauchope. O.B.E. 

Lieot.-Col. J. CuKxixauAM read his paper on "Some Factoisin Racial Immunity 
and Susceptibility to Disease^" illuatmtcd by Tantcm slides. 

The paper was riiacusscd by Dr. Shsitbsau., Dr, hlACKlNTOSH, Col. Gobdon, 
Dt. j. G. Forbes, Miss DimiiAM and Mr. Puilups, and Col. CuAKiKCirAU replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks waa accorded to Ii£ot.-Co]. CuN'KlJiuKAif for his veiy 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumo. 


•September 2fifA 1925. 

Special Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. Sir Anrnvn Ksmi, Past President, in the Chair. 

Dt. Ales Hrducka gave hia lecture on " Rhodesian Man," illustrated by exhibits. 


Jfucel&inra. 
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The lecture wm dkcuBsed by Dr. H;u)don% Sir AuTinrB Ketth, Mr. PvcitAFr^ 
Df, Sotctbsau., Mr. Seftos" Jos'ES and ilr. Hop wood, and Dr* [1 (iduoka replied. 

Jl hearty vote of thanka woa accorded to Dr. Heducej^ for bis valtubie and 
mterestmg coatributiou, and the Institute adjourned till October 6th, 


Odobrr 6^A, 1025. 

Ordiuiiiy iicetiug at 52, Upper Befllonl Place. 

STr. fL J. E- PttAKfit Vice-Presidents in the Chair. 

The imjiutes of the kat meeting were reait and confirrued. 

Dr. Gera Kokeim read bis pai>crt>n “ Eungariau Cabndar thistom^/^ illustmted 
by lantem ftlides. 

The paper was discusaed by Mr- FLUQELimd Mr. PeasEj and Dr. Rojiei» repliod. 
A hearty rote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Roiiej^ for his mtcfestmg paper^ 
and the Institute adjourned tUl October ISth. 


October 13/A, t&25. 

Special Mee^ting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. C* G. SELtnsCAX, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. TduviLiLe Petbk read his paper on Early Jiaii 'm Faleatme/’ illustrated by 
lantern slides and exhibiUp Prof. Sir Aarjiun Keito gave n detailed report nf the 
results of his study of the GaUIcau Skulls illiiAtrated by lantern alidea. Sir W. Boyd 
Dawkins gave a short report on bk enmiiintioii of the hones found in the cave. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Buekitt, Dr. Le GftosCixABOp Mr. Woollaud 
find the PuESiDE^'t. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to iir. TcrnviLi.E PrrftE, Sir Abtul-b 
Keith and Sir W* Boyh DAVVKtKa for their iia|iorUiit and interesting eommuzu- 
cationst sod the Institute adjourned till Getober 20tb. 

OcfoAerSflrAp 1935^ 

Onlinfliy Meeting at 52, Vppet Bedford Place. 

Prof. C, G. Seugman", President, in the Chair. 

Tbc minutes of the Last meeting were read and confirmed- 

Miss W* Si BtACKiiAK read her lupei on " The Customa of the Modern Feasant 
Population in Egypt/" iliostrnted by Luntem slides snd o]dubits. 

The pnijcr waa dbeaftsed by Miss MmutAV* PrnC Mvnna, Mr. HoBNOLowEtt, 
MUe. Homduroer and the and Miss Blacemati replied* 

A hearty vote of thanks was a«ronled to Mbji Blackmax for her iut<;re5tkg 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till Sovembet lf>th. 

Vi^L. t\\ 2 K 


J/ us^tlanea. 




Sovembcr IWA, 1925, 

OixiizMTy aiMting at 02, Upiwr Bedford Place. 

Prof. G. G. Bbugman, President, in tke ChHir^ 

The minuted of tbe last meetbg were read and confiTmed. 

Mr.J.Pt T. BnicBELi.raad bis paper on ** The Bbelinioimd Indostr^' of Denmark, 
as lepreaentod at Lower Haldtoa,” iDuatmted by lantern slides and eactibita. 

The paper was flLarasaed by Mr, Peake, Mr. OnmnE, Mr. Hazzleduve W.«fti!s 
and the PsEstDEST, and Mr. BuEcitEit. replied, 

A bearty vole of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bubcheli, for lus iutmstiDg paper, 
and the lostitiite adjourned tIU November 24th,^ 

iJf'erwJier 1st, 1926, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Ppper Bedford Place, 

Prof. C. G. Seugmak, Presidedt, in thoGhair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

M. Z. LE Rouzic fend bis paper on '* Lea Monunumts Megaiithi^ues du Morbibttn i 
leur Dehnition, leur Destination et !eur Age d'apr^ les demi^re Decoiivcrtes nux 
Environs de (.'nruac/' illustrated by lantern slides. 

The i>apcr was discussed by Mr. Gonnox Ghilde, Mr. Peaxe, Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Garfitt and Mt, Perry, and M. le Boitzic repbcdi 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to il, le Roitzic for his valunble and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 15th. 

Dtxember 15(A, 1925. 

Ordinaty Meeting at 52, Upper Bertford Place. 

3Ir. Balfoith, Peat President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

The etectioa of the following as Ordinary FeUtiwa of the Institute was ajinotmc^ i 
XU* 3uhn C. Abrahamj JU. Altrxazid^ Keilkrp Ale:Xdiit]er Kdllerp 41 r. Ivtir 
Gwyne Joaca, Mr, N, J, Brooke, Mr. Leo Austin, Dr, H. R. jJall. Mr. \\. B. Bilhtev, 
Dr. Heinrich Krause, Dr. Mikiades Alijo Vignati and JD. Robert S. NcwalL 

C«pt. Geoboe Pitt-Riveos read hispajieron “ The Inhabitants of Ami Island,” 
illnstrated by lantern atiiles. 

The paper was difltusacd by Mr. Baltoue, Dr, Mausoweri, Dr. Haehieo.y, 
Mr. Firth,C apt. Fxjlleb, Mr. Rav, Air. Bsausuoltz, Mrs. Aiteek and Air. Beaele v, 
nml Capt. PiTT-RtVEES replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Capt, Pitt-Riveiib for hi* voluabla 
and interesting paper and splendid slides, and the Institute adjourned till 
.Tonuary 5th, 19S5, 


* Huxley LL^aturt. 



Bom^ lattie-kiiQWn Tribes of tbe Soatbem Sudan. 

ei Poffjj/rw/u to Ihr Pre^idi-nlial J<Ww5 by Pjfw/ C. O. S^tigrmn 
(Jot'ttKAi., Part /, l!hio, pp. 15*36), 

Some time I sept Jk. J. H. Dribei^ a tnmwiript of much of my Sudan mAtorisl 
liud iLBk«I hini, if possible, to obtain a^tiomd iniormatidiL 1 received m onswer 
from him after the publication of my Address, and, so fat as matters dealt with 
therein are codoernefl, it seems worth while to publish imiuediately the following 
notes incorporating his additions and correctional for which I must thunk him 
sincerely:— 

Rain^fon^s (p. 22). Mr. Driberg writes tliat ramstonea tiu not occur among the 
I^iugo of Uganda^ Jaluo^ Jopaluo, Alur, and that the Topotha (Torkotia group) 
Iiave no Faibstonea. This further deSuua the rainstone area and seems to bear out 
the suggestion that the western inflneuoe crossed the Nile in the nelghbourhcMxl of 
the true Bari. I have, howoverj heard of mlnaton^ amoog the Tnrkaim j coocendng 
this Mr. l>riberg writes: "It is said that one Turksna rainTuaker has rainstones, 
but this b doubtful.'^ 

CuUarat drift (p. U5), We&tom drift ■ tbb sentence b ttmbignooa —the drift 
is towards the east, i.p. of the vrcstcmeiu eastwards, 

Bari chirp (p, 2i\ Ln.)^ For Itajida read hty<ihi = foreigner)^ 

Latoka (p. 27)* Mr. Driherg pointif out that htny is not the correct w^oid 
for clan, but means family/* ** riun is upparontly or niittnya. , ^ ^ 

As far as 1 can detenu ine h more intimatjc than ttrfmnit, and really only 

refers to relationship up to three generations. In this rase licmanit 10 presuEnably 
the correct word for a cion « « , your hirnj may be either mkharKf village (which 
is the same as Aeholl yany, as kb =g] or nrkktti^f family* J shuiilcl say ratlier that 
tickhat^ is the lamity uiclDfluns inside a village," 

Lotiiko totetns (p. 27)^ L'rocrodile and neffttrti of Igago dan. ^lost thtibitj 

but not all^ bdong to the Igago dan^ and ivbim n I’Aofrfi dies he becomes his clan 

totem [i>, in the case of the Igago, the crocodile]. The insect (a species 

of aphis) is said to swartn instantly over the grave of a kbobo^ Keither a lAfifrii nor 
anyone else ever heeomee a ncifurti at death* It is an insect always associiitoil with 
a khtitu^ which i.*? uatumi, as the JtAofrfi is oonccrnwi with crop, whose gym test post 
is the iiphiB.^^ i give Mr, Driherg's wordsp though further Uiquir)* seemii uiHiv.'^aty 
to makc^ clear the philij^pby of the iTannoDtion of kimbit tmd wy/ifra* 

jVon*rtoe (p. 29). ** The nmnrU^c is such m you Jescribo. It is doBiutdy 
made to simulate the dead man that he may be tbmlgbt to be present at the funeral 
ilttnce*" The dunce is not round the nowtfere, ** whidi is pkcoit on the grauud to the 
Mr. Driller^ did not hear of its being burnt, but after the dance it h taken 
and thrown away into the hiv^k, where it is vigorously ^spearod/^ 

A'a/ibo iArirtc (p. 51). Mr. Driiierg was given the wonl He ^ggests 

a dialectical difterence. It us you say, made of stone sLubs^ but sometimes it 

conical toof of grass is built over it as wdL Sacrifices are mode here, and chickens 
are waved teremonially*'' (The word met! for this process among the BhiUuk- 
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Mi*eetta»ea. 


spdftking Ijin^o of Uganda is frufoi cf. Dnbw^i THf Xttiijjo, p. 37S,) There are annieU 
eaurifices of goats at the iio/i/fRi to prevent sUrknees ntul to preserve hmith. At the 
b flg i n niog of cultivation a large pot of beer is]^t close to the and an old woman 

drinks it, but leaves a lifctk at the bottom for the MneAj/en [spirits of the ttcad]. IVhun 
it is dry the pot is taken into the bouse, but it ia not used for any other purpose. It 
b only kept for the beer of the 

\Vith n^ptd to communal saoifice Mr, Priberg writes : *' In addition to incii' 
vidual shritiQS there is a special communal hatifini at the entrance to a vill^e, reserved 
for agricultural purpewea. To prepare for cultivation the mttngokndati [master of 
the club-house] sacrifices a goat to this communal They all then proceed 

into the bush, and the nton^v/traji takes his fircsticks and lights a special fire, ami 
a ceremiontai pipe of tobacco is smoked. An animal (wild) is Idlted and ia^taken 
to the village^ where it is eaten next day. together with coiitributiims of grain. On 
the third day they proceed to the cultivatioiL*' The ttmitt^kofttraji is the makeF 
of ccremoiual fire and owner of the fliesticlw with which this U (Oiwli% I might add 
f ^n t ft newly kindled fire play* a considetahk part in the cercmoniiis of the Lotuko- 
speakitig tnbes, thus among the Lotuko the ceremonial kintlliDg of the new fire 
and its carriage to the druto-houees appears to be the ccnttal rite of initiation. 


INDEX. 


KOTt —Thf tit tfr/tr h ihf patjai fhs ^nitakn in Cbmnd^f^ 
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Delaporte, L. : Mesopotamaa, tho Baby¬ 
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riV-MW), 12(1. 

Drito dvilisntkin d Egypt, li-fO, 

Denmark : Arrhavlfn/y ftnd .Ifi/AmpoJcyy 

61 . 
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raVAtians^ L46 ; Pallet 4ithie 28, 36. 
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Dewey, Henry* and Hoblcy* C. W, ; Some 
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Colony, 51. 

Dialect distribution, Walfft^ 58 fi. 

Dieri : burinbi, 91 i cAmiibdiupn, 9 T^l 
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Difindon T Crete, I^-pt ami Libya, 100 : 
indepcniietit ioventioiit 6S ; of eoltiixe 
in the Pnrffiir, 14. 22, 23, 25p 33. 33. 
34.72,73.90, lit. Stvaim Arrbealngy, 
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Digging-atick, Lugwari, 454. 

Dinka, ^ Sniimi. 

Dtvine Kmj^. 18. 

Divining, Lugwnri. 45T. 

Dlwitags taboo, Eddystmie L, 242. 

Dalkhocephaly in Dyfi Basin* 641, *^er 
aim Phjwical Antkmpoldgy, 

Dominitiice in blocd groups 479. 

Dravidiotif^, 4. 

Dreams arni bt^liefc, Smian, 30. 

Dual organkatioiL, 25^ 33 ; Acid nmrriiigep 
76 ^ Aa!:kanti. 70. iSw td^ Sociology. 

Dudlyke* E, E. : Thomaa, Itoger. 

DunlitU^ Alfretl; tl!jePi|H^b€Mk(rffj>i«?cfl)* 
45 

Dnrour L I Ana I. 

DwellingTt, Liigwarl, 450. 

Djii basin ; ii study io phyaicnl anrhto- 
pnlbgy* anil fLialect dktribtiiion, L C. 
Peate^ 58 i bmchjrcflphaLy* 70 z cephalic 
indioe^^ 63 ; dialect duftribnticin, 53 : 
dolichocephulvv 60 i Maweidwyj, vale oL 
58 ; phonology, 61 ; PJraljmon, TjO : 
Sikxons Kind Welsh. 59 ; htatum, 64. 


E, 

E., S. M. : tets, a/The ocean of sloiyt S3, 
and The religion of iho Rigveda^ ^2. 

Early Iron Ago : Vdhmvam aiwf early 
ElrtiifcAtv^. 43* Ste AtchKKdngy^ 
Kntaiida. 

Ea.Ht Anglia ; Chellean iniplemeats; from^ 
311 ; Soltitraan hlades heoin* IL 47^ 
49, 66,94. 

East Enntout Uholkaii ifnpknnmtA fmin* 
31L 

Ebontciim, 13. 

Economic psychology of the Mmn, 
Kaymond Firth, 34Up 

Edd;pFtonc L» medhdncaod witchcraft in, 
229 z mcial 25. 
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Eclg^rton^ Fninklin : Thr Fanchiitnntr* 
ipconstructe*! 112. 

Etit, i«ecUftion of girls at, 

Egrpfc- AoL-i^nt i *nd India, 7 ; and the 
Cliildreo vf the Shil 33 ; candle^ 

Kticks from ill Kiib^ 5 i «^^rly inaifl in.* 
7». %. 103 ; hjiir biiU. 38 : pt^trru. 
4 : rektiniB with Hbcwift Crete, * 
^kull fonu, lll*d ArcIiH?olcig7, 

Hndarr, Phviicnt Authfciiwlogy. 

ElfiiTiiteH, 1 (t)« 

Eh'Obejd, excavatioiia at m I* 

England ; Iron Age Ttuiiiiw pick.^' 83; 
Palieolithic^Vrtsis.36; ptaa>mmr^J5; 
Solutteaii Hlades^ 3. 11. 47, 49, 66^ 
94; Stoneheng^p 40, 67. j8er (e/jw 
A rchnNilfjgy, Britain, Phy>kal Anthio- 
pologT. 

Eoanthmpti'^, 193+ 
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at worL in the proHoction iif flake*! 
Htones flu the centrtd An^tmliAti table- 
lamK F. W. JflneA and T- W Camp¬ 
bell Ho. 

Eriiiu^ exeavatiniia at in 19 1. 

Kskimo tdculU \ irapaetly olp 97, 98p 116 ; 
flonip^rison with Chancebde NkiiU, 9S^ 

116. 

* mdy* mvi 43 ; 

pottery, 119. 

Eimbbiji i»oliiting-t)one, 102, 

Exiujpe 7 blood 4T9 ; faxjttl mf^ 

in 91 ; prehifloryi^ S5 j ntetVil 

rmbV*« in, 101 ; V^rgeickklti^^ 63 
Set? tiho Archmologi.% Fhysiiiil ^Vnthro- 
polugy. 

F*\^riAp S'ir Arthur : The early Kilotic, 
libyan, nnd K^-ptian relations with 
Minoan Vtei^ (Hualey Meniorbl l^^- 
ture), IW9. 

E%'an§^ 1. fl. S. : ftttnlii^ in Kcligion, 
Folk-lore, and custom in British Koitb 
Borneo and the Malay PeniJianb 
(wfwafh 15. 

Ev<!fi-Nt expedition, niitliTopcikifd^al tT|»3. 
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Madeinip 30S ; tabu, Eddptonc L, 
247. 
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Creswell Crags, Derbplijrep 1924, A, 
Leslie Amistrong, 146. 

Extigamy : 25.33^ 70 ; Acholi^ 32 ; Bari< 
M ; Modi, 34 ; Orokaiva, 4 ^i 7 * 
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Eiojftbpni : 55iinKihjir+ 86. 

Eyfl-mloor, inlit+ritajuje itit 47iL 

F. 
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Fajeltl. 18 ff. 
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celrbrations^ 56. 

Fongtian* object# from, 10. 

FiriMTiaking, eeremoiiiid, Sbiori, 3'>4. 

Firth, Baymonrl t Econonde psynliology 
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of to-ility, 303. 

Fishes'^ fcis$il« EaRt Rnnton, 31 
Fishing ; Ana T.. 430 ; fiNb-tnip, Algeria, 
84 ; \n>Tn3 as anwleta on fUhing-boata; 
303 ; apearing* Maoris 355 ^ chom- 
lined 21 ^ 

Flint ehipping fhior at AbsTvstwyth, R. 

Thoinaa and E. R. Diidlyke^ 73. 

Flint inipl«iiienii : Aberystwyth* 73; 
Chelleaii, Cromer Forest-bed, Bll ; 
Mother OniDdya Farhmri I'reRweU 
C«4^ HO. 155. Stf Archosulogy, 
Stom tmplpnw^nt*. Technology, 

FlOgel* J. (\ ; m*, of Collected Fftpem 
(S. FieiJfih 88, 

Flutes of bamboo. Bylp, 386. 

Foltdoce: Bornma^nf Mfdoyti, iB ^Engliith 
ptoee-naiR€». 75 ; bair-hAlU in mielfint. 











4nd Kgypt, 38; horns in Mix- 

di'imh tsupvrsticion, 3<>3: 53' 

KddT3t4>n« L. 22^* i fkt* p4sndttfimitm.lil. 
ScetdAn Ei^1%iDli anil Mugic, Sci^iulcigy, 
Fohs^t'bed, (’rrJiiictp fliol tnipleiuRntH 
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Fox, C. E. 1 the ihmhnlil i>f tbfi Fucihe 
(AfrjeMwr/}p 34. 

France ; menhir^ anH hunaU, 58, See 
oXso ArcluDvlogy. 

Friwilcfort basc-Ltne, i>«mJ for 

superseding*, 117^ 

Friinkfojt, H, : 8tijiEui in curly pi>ltery 
of the Kear Eust. 4. 

Fruoirii doctriDes^ 6. 50, 88. 

Fuxfgiuu 4kull typflj 9^, 105, 

Funchal^ horns bh StKJ* 

0. 

llalKKiti. See (Mbmi. 

(labtiti ? i-miiln, 117 i tlirowtng- 
knives, l:yi II, 
iTulician rockin^-Atone, 00. 

Uulilee skull, 102. 

(jann, ThoRuiA ^ In un iitiknown liinl 
(rmnmf), 44. 

lJuTfod. Miv* I>, A. E. : ^uLutrean iinple- 
iiicum ill Eoghhiiiil, 49 45, 04, 

Gate, n. Hu^lrs ; ^triHldlnii hcmlity 
and racbil lUfFrrenci.^, 4lkt* 
iktnrticiH, i(i8. 

Xoffolk eliffs, 312. Str tdito 
An^ha?ologr. 

Ueroutocrucy, uiurttul, in NigcfiJi, 31 
Uivrnt of lifet 22, 23, 32. 
irlji4;ial ; tlon. of cliff, NorfoUt, 315 s 
stmtA, Wales, To ff. See tif*o Arcfiso^ 
idogy, Pjiheolithic. 
liluinjl pointingU3 il. 

Goa pi)inl[nj|4H^t]i.s KJO. 

Goal litatiie qb ojuuIcIs, 3iM. 
lloihivari, India, alith^^^. Si , 

Gods : Lqgirnri, 4til i MEtori, 3H. S^r 
abo R«li|noii ami Magic, 
irold ; Af)d |iearU, 22, 23, 32 ’ iWHing^ 
IlH*rhin, 30 ; ohjeein- from KuiiunLit 
411 If. 
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l^iiiifid^ 111. 

Granaries, Luprari, -15L 
Graviica, liinl, Abefyntwytli, 77* S2, 
Grnvuttn paiiits, f’rnHU^ell t?rj?p, 155 If. 
Greece : <Livine King^ IS ; ptriiwtj, 119* 
Oreenlajid t meka^off^ mi'i 
61 I Enldnio Akdk, 98, 116 ; Nw^t 
^ikmrnk, 61. 

tiregory^ J. W. i The itmtiuce of colour 
(reriettwJ), 100, 

ilrilfith^ C- L Ti. ; Gold CuHTati fttring 
giimoj, 271, 

Gtingru cluj-^puu, ordiifcrl »tniiL!% iu^ 125 . 
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II.. I*. W, : iw, «/ White and Binek in 
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H., 11. 8, ; rent, of Savage life in tViitral 
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obituary noticn of IL Ling liotk 57 * 
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HiulitiiiJ, Zanzibai* 86. 

Huir : origjfi types ut, 409* Sre 
Phyaieal Aiithmihdi^. 

liair-fiaih in ancient and morlem Egvpit 
38, 

Ualr-dns.-^ing ; Libyan uiid llinoaiu 218 ; 
Liigwari, 146, 

Hal, IL E. : t|u? excavAtionA of 1010 at 
It, cl^Obeid* aritl Eriilii^ and tbo 
liLHtary lif cntly Babylonia, I (u eomw- 
tion^ 37b 

ffniuilie trdica, 41L See oimr Lugwati, 
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Hainl-a^e.’i, Early GhiflWn, Kai^t EuntGiii 
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Kekujiiitrucktmti nf lii^tomkr Petwniew^ 
fd skclrtt^'t (rrrirtmi)^ 61. 

Hurpocpii!^ hanc^ FaTTun^ %. 

HAvarfit^lH^ F, ; tli 0 Huiiiikn iKxiipjituin af 
Biitnin 13. 

A. G. : A notable Wampuiii 

l>e!lt. 79. 

Heredity , Meadeliiiiif inulrndal diiictt!ne<J»i 
168. 

Hildbiirgh, W. I*. : m an Iberiiui 

bfodisc votive-figure Jiml an Iberian 
gold eur-ritkg* 39. 

M. W. : A ^Nh-trn[i frcusi 
tbe Aufcj^ uwtfvif, 84- 
Hiiiuilajiui jJcnll-tTpe^ ll>5. 117^ 

//iinfriiVait 92. 

Uoblay, G- W, : stf Dewe>% H-, 51 . 
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ninJ witcbrr&ft in Kildy^vne of the 
BoIoiuuhb, 229 ; p!<yclio-J4!iiiIpij* nni 
ajitJiropi>log\\ 6. 113. 

H<h% Lug wan, 461. 
tfonier iWdon ; Raman York 
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E[oino, gennsi propowd neiv wiiec'iw 

99, 117. iilm Bo«kop. 

Honan, objects fn.iiii, 19. 
fi title, Abery^ttwytb. 79, 

Hormone?! and pby^^eal foattim, iliK 
Horn, ivory', Eyip. 373 ft- 
Home, G., nmi Ai-fton, 0. i Savage lifa 
ill Central Atnitniba 46- 

Hornell, danie?i ; lioma in Aladeiran sti|wr- 
fftition, 3iA3 ; Hculptum) roekn ami 
iitonc iniplemente. of (Jorgona C, 48, 
59. 

Horrin in ITadeiruti enperstition, Jnnieft 
IfonielE, 3«)5; beboch'boniH, 3(M ; 
evil-eye, 303 ; fiidiirig-bt^ta aiul homn, 
303 ; goat-ljornai V hon?e-fiIioe?v 
pigs, protectioo of, 306 p itiHfliiiarT, 
51)6 \ witchemft, 310. 

Iloraea : and horfie-fnniittire, KatantUi. 
3B d. l Hiboee ta ATnulebi^ ^ludeini, 306 ; 
wooden lior^&ei^ Jvatanda, 44, 46. 
Huttentut^, milking riwU^iii. 19. 


Honiw: Ann 1.+ 437. Sm ntsf» Arrhn^- 
etng\', Mnori. 

HoiLsiug Fund, 10^ 8. 

HoweK H. W-: A OaUeian rocking jttonn* 

6U. 

Hntnan Nkektons, Kntanda liuriuk 39 H. 

HontiDg, Lugwim, 452. 
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Iltcdey Meniorlal Leetnie t The Early 
Jfilotie, Libvitn and Egyptian nfLitiotiA 
with ^JjnoBJi Crete (lf?ir AitJinr Evan'*), 
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Iberia : brons^e votive 6gitn^ ami a gold 
ear-ring, 39. 

I IdoK ^tone, Minonu^ 216, 

liliaum |H>itkting-bone, 95- 

I llpimi : buriaU, 94 ; |K}tntiiig-bone, 95. 

liniLative mngic, 92. iSfW abro Baiinnukk- 
iug^ Religion aui] Magie^ 
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polite plural, 93 ; f^lideH^ar, 81 ; 
o«*iH a/ jimry, 53 ; (“Ae 
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Ca»tj/(iatk Rockiffjf^ 26 | half-brwh 
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mnn, 466, Sociology. 
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working of, Lugwari^ 166. Sm tibo 

I Early Imn Age. 
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l9oaggltit4iiiiiB ID mim. 470. 
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Jews in AmetkAr head form 4TD. 
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Jonei. Enitsat i P^clitFanatpiiH and 
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115. 
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Mehope Mbule* llOtb pammoiint chief 
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Kfttwa, 18 (L, 44L 
Kidiko, 20. 
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Kjunerun tlyfowlng-knivea, 130 0. See 
aU0 CametooiL^ 

KaiundK |>obitmg'bone^ i-KS^ 

Karayn Indian piiuting ruagie, ll£. 
Katanda, antii|oittes off 3T If. 

Kattiii cdnntt 2 ^ 44 
Kava people, 33 (58), 108. 

K^aeifOf^do, lb, 

Kdth, Sir Arthur : Was the ChauceUde 
Pf^iin oJnn to the Ksknno ! 116. 
Kenya : QhHidian Ituplementa^- 51 
Africa, E., Sudan. 

Kiwi^ me of fcathert of^ 343. 

Knives, flint* Aberyatwytb, 83. 

Knoffios, KT MLnoou Ciete- 


Krej ihraniiig-kniveff, 152 
Knku. 441. 

Kuenbaiugerri pointuig-bone, 1(13. 
KmganSf Katonda, 38 
Koniui 1 buriaLi, lOS ; poLoting-houe 
lOG. 
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Laidler, P. \\\ ; Globular bend from u 
BushEtian ebelief , 108. 

Lango* 15 if^ 

Liapp^p faead-fottn of, 4TS. 

LaAzlo, Dr, Fereuca, obituary notice ot. 

110. 

Lueotc € 54, 

Leadeu ohjeeti, Abe rystwytb, 73. BO. 

Leudot 441. 

Lepers T.p haman-bou* arrow-bead, 109. 

Ijeprosy diaim, EiJdptone 1.^ “^515. 

Libyan : penta rtheath, 318 \ relations 
with Miuoan Crrtcp 199 ; throwing- 
knife, 130 fl, 

lanipet ijcoops# Aberystwyth, 75^ 77, 79* 
85. 

UngniHtics ! Aiw<tTiilift, 07 fl, ; Babinui., 
41 ; Bantu, 41 1 Eddptouirl,, 22S>. 261 ; 
Ltigwari, 413 ; Mclaneria^ 72 ; Orokni™^ 
Trnpm 406 ff. t Persian word for pearl and 
c^ml. 22, 23.32 j Seniaugp 12 ; Wales, 
f>8 : Kausobfir, 86 (Hlb ofiio 

Budan. 

Lipm^t Lflgwari, 4 Mj. 

Lokoiya, 15 fl, 

Loagt B. C. Eh s the Bow^Uteb and itorley 
correlariom of Maya chionologyr 2 ; 
piobieiiiB of social orgaidintion, 76 1 fwr. 

In an tmkaown land, 44. 

Lorit|a pointing'boflft, 01= ff. 

Lotuktf,^ 15 ff-i 4S9. 

Lugbware, 17* Lugwuri. 

Lugwad Tribe of Central -\frica^ notes 
on, B. E. UcConjicU, 439 t adultery, 
flue foTj 455 I ancestor ipiribi, 461 ; 
atrowii, 449 ; baby-carrier, 449 ; baa- 
Icctry* 4G6 ; be(U, 451 i bellows, 467 t 
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Irirtb euitgins, -150 ; btHlT-paint. USt \ 
Iww. 4-19; brnrliyMpluilu:, 443; liuriaL 
45}<; csttl^-^tuipoQsd, 451; chieftaiii* 
ftliip,4&4; cldtlung. 44S; cmt-grinding. 
452 j craaioiootry, +W ; craps* 452 ; 
dancing, 406; digging-stick, 454 j 
lUrining, 457 j dwellings, 45() j guKls, 
461; granirias, 451; Iniir-diwsing, 446; 
hoi', -^4 ; hunting, 452 : huts, 450 ; 
tfon-wnrliitig, 460 ! lij^ritigs, 446 ; 
magic, 456 ; mactiage, 454 t medicitw- 
men, 464 i nainca, jneaaiegi* of, 465 ; 
ofdcat hy poUnn, 402 ; personal omn- 
ntent, 446 ; phjuical rfinmctew, 443 ; 
poison on arrows, 449 ; jrtttCT)', 466 ; 
pytlion, samtl, 461 ; quiver, 450 ; 
rain-nialcing and fain-stones, 463 ^ 
(ULcrificna, 458; scarificatioti, 440 ; 
licknvss, magic against, 45"; sleeping' 
sioknesa. 440 ; spear, 450 ; spifit-lint, 
4Cl J stature, 444 : termiMa as food, 
453; taoili-ejctfaction, 44*; ttcea, 
sacred, 461 ’, tribal inarka, 147; twUc- 
dr district, 440; twins, 456 ■ vendettas, 
4©; watM-cuh, 464; witt-hca, 462, 
iSh nffo IjugWaris 

Lyons, A. P. : The rngnificaiice ol the 
parental state amongst Jluruans, 80. 


M. 

Ji,, J. L, i rep. o/Dio TrepaiuOion. Ill, 
Jtadciran BUjMsmtition, horns in, 303. 
htadi, 18, 34,441, 

Madness taboo, Eddptotvc L, 236. 
Magdatcnioii : ivory hmee-point, Derby- 
shire. 169, 172 ; sknlb, 98. lib. 
aito Archttobgy, Phyiiicsl Antlin>- 
pology. 

5Isgie : colour aymbotkni, 118 ; conta- 
gious* JiddvBtotwi L, 229 ; boms in 
ilmieira, 303 ; Lugwari pfiicticcB, 456 : 
Maori hml-anaring, 346,352 J pointing, 
Amstniia and hIso where, 90 fl*; pome¬ 
granate cbanTia, 37 ; raLn-making, 
Sudan 22 fl., 4S9 i ZAnaibar, 87. 
Set bLo Medidne, Kelipon and 3Iagic. 


!ilukuni]uchi, people of, Zannhar, 86, 

Malay Peninsula t refiijhn and foUi-iorr, 

15 ; thom-lincd tiaiia, 21 135). 
Jlalayo-Potynesiana ; Ana I., 425. 

Malcolm. L. W. 0.: Sotas on the anceatral- 
cult cefamonics at the E}.6p, Central 
Canictoons, 373: Sotes on the seclusion 
of girls among the Kfik at Old Calabur, 
69. 

Manimabi, fossil ; Oroa-a-dl Crags, 176 t 
Bast Hunton, 314. 

M ommoth, statuette of, S. 

Man, phylogenetic tree, 193. Set afro 
Physical Anthropologr. 

Mhna, Melanesian. 92, 109. 

Mundari, IT ff. 

Mangbettn shield slings, 77. 

Maori r 90 ; bird-snariiig, 341; ecotiomio 
psyithohigy, 340 ; akuU-type, 105,181 ; 
aturchousea of to-ilay, Raymond Firth. 
363. 

Mara ; cannibalism. M" ; pointitig-lmnu, 
93 fi. 

51arriage: and dual orgnuiiralaan, 33; 
AuuL. 432; cre«a-consitj,70,76; Efil, 
69; Lugwari, 454; marital gerontocriicT 
in Sigaiia, 31 Ofokaiva, 408. St* 
ofao Eaogamy, Sociology. 

5Tunila cannibalism, 9T. 

Musai, 19 fl. 

Masks, wooden, Eppi 389. 

Masts and eaiU, early Mediterranean. 
206. 

5Iiitrtliniea1; clans, 33; dent* nt, 70; Aua 1. 

429. Ste o/oo Sociology. 

Matrilocal custoiiw. Aiui 432, 

Jlaty 1., 425. 

Mawddwy, vaU' of, 58 fl, 

Mawer, .-Vilen, and F. 51- Stenton : intm- 
ductiontu the survey ol English place- 
names (rttiewrrf), 75. 

Mnya : onAmdtyjf, 44 ; chionology, 1 ; 

months, 71. 

51 bum, throwing-knives, 139. 

McCoitnoU, R. E- - Xotea 'in the Liigwari 
tribe oif L'entral .4 Erica, 439. 

Medicine ami witchcraft in Eddystoiu: of 
tbs Solomons, A. M. Htx-att, £39; 
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cmwbs^ ‘262 i dlarrlio>fl ctijuTii. 255: 
evil-ntye^ 231 : b^tttittrhc! clidinii, 254 l 
impotence, 253 ; Icprosj olirtm^ 256 ^ 
□lo^r. 22J&: tuetUciimi, 

232: 232 362; 

di3udnc«kv 242: o^ilnifye^ 241; ln&mUrhe, 
230 ; timdoess, 23lt : raiirtiet, 246 ; 
ThcttmnUiciti, 241; i^bitrk, 36S ; inDtouj-* 
23^ ; vienisrcil diseAaep 237 ^ wttchtrTifti 
347 ; nmif other*} ; text?* of charms 
will pra^ier^, 264 ; witchcraft, 223, 
247. 

Mndh ioc-men: Aus^tnUii.SOH.; Ltigwrari, 
44U, 

McflitcrniOTOti cukura ; ilihssitii i*Trt€* 
Egypt and libjn ^ lil3. ikf ntte ArebiBO' 
logy. 

Megaliths : Aiii^trafia,. 133 i Crete and 

Libya^ 222 " ,Vcla«e#ra, M * nirtihtiii 
mil bmiaU, SS ; ntatuc-tnenliir^ 29 \ 
RtoiteJicfige^ 34, 40* 67 ; 

35 (63). Archjrtiltigy, 

Mclaiif^ia : 34 ; Aoa 1., 

42o ; birriah ff-; bumaii bone for 
weapool, 109 , modicine itml wireh- 
Cfftfi, Eddystone 1., 239 : xkull-typo* 
105.117 : Oology, 35, 33 : thomdiiied 
trnpdit 21 (56}, of*» Ttipiif*. Sobmoo 
ill. 

Mendeliw) heredity and rariaf diflerance^^* 
R. Hiiggle^ ‘16^ : nhnomiplitie?!, 

468 i albiniam, 468 ; alkBpt4iouna, 468; 
Aiiiericati enviromiifent ftud headfarni^ 
476 I blood^gtouf]^, 479; bnichy- 
eepliiily^ 473 ; braeliyilBctyljv 46?^ : 
cephalic irnlfix, 473 ; cokwr f>f sldii 
and ejest 469 ; hair, 469 ; horraonos, 
470 : bongglutinma. 479 : i^tura, 
470. 

MnngliSn* Osiiwald ; n statnte-nicnMr fTom 
Trainin. South Tyrol, 29. 

Monbin: and bunaKSS ; ^tatue^p TycoL 
29 

Me^opotamlFi; 120 ; csurAvatbfis of 1919, 

I ; po^trr^. 4 

MicheH Koberto ; Lavoro c Rai!^ Ira- 
FtCM¥«f), 54. 


Micirolith^, okidiatk^ Kenya. 51 . 

EygDiy flmfer. 

Mlcft>ne?^ia : w Aua I.^ 428. 

Mifftoih F. W. H. : jUblabm at Mori on 
the Gohl t'fflist and ei«whfln'!. 24. 
Milking ctwiont, Hottentot, 19. 
liiiVt crop* biL^wBn, 452, 

Mdne, Mra. LchUd ; The h«me of nil cnstem 
ckn* H s^ttnly of the Falourifp of the 
Shun Staten (rreiVtivt#), 17. 

JtiEigana* A, : On the tueaning of 
the Fervinii word for (K^atI itnd CrOral. 
23. 

MLnoan CrateT the early Nilotic, Libyan, 
and Egypt!wi rebtlonix with (llnxlcy 
Memofia) Leetntej Sir Arthnr Evaiiajt 

199 : Anatidian connection,*, 199 ; 
hce-hiveofwtiari<!t^ 2!5,221 j bows, 22ti; 
bracb^Tcpbaiy in Crete, 195; Cyckdic 
gflbeya, 2tV4 ’ hair-dresi=ing. 2!S; 
idob^ latonCt 216 ; luasta and 2^46 ; 
nieg&Uth5« 222 ^ oavigaiiofi^ 201 ; 
no we higtfcS, 2 *:m 3 ; penis^ahcath, 218 ; 
FhafOA hafhonr works, 204 : pottery^ 

200 ff ,; sertpte^ 228 ; ^eak, 226 : 
ahdl object 225 ; ^bblds, 221 ; 
aten# biiwb, 20^K 

Ml*ccgeiuktk>7iH 468. lOOr 
MbccUiincJt* 433. 

Mitakoodi, [Kiifiting-lH^itc, LOD^ 

Mnir, .f, Reid : yurtiier iMsi'nverifta of 
KAiiy €hellcnn dint impleincnta m the 
Cfoinef Forest'bed of Sotbdk, 311; 
SolutreaTi tiirit iniple/oente in Knglandp 
11* 66. 

MeUn^ca frota C.'mwcll Crags, tT8. 
Mongolkn * am! B»kinio, 98, 116 ; 

Hmtp 479. nJra E^hysitni Anthro- 
Irfdogy. 

Mongoliifiu in Nyafiahuid, 9 
Morley cuitehiHort of Maya ehronolt^, 2, 
Mother Grundy^ Parlowr, creavation^ at, 
146. 

Mourmng fea^t, Orokalvn* 4L2, 
}!oiteteriiin: ftinte at Crcswril Crigrt, 
150 6. { nmm, L9l 3.; skull from GaLiletti 
102. ^fec fif*« Ateiweoloj^, Fhyrical 
Anthiopatogy. 
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Munduti^ thfowing^kfiiv^, 134 fl. 

3f iird^r tdlicw, Eddy^tcrno I.. 24B. 

Muma t pArrotnl irtate, SO. 

Mui'ii'Al ixistniuii-Dtic, 1573 

Mutatiunn^ iti bloody 470* 

Mvcoitajin rukure : 40? Minoan 

ftoAnim. 

Myrus, J, ti, : mike ^ Enicat 

Cliatitrc^ 30. 

3lylhcilc^y : Vhmn, S2 ; febrb, HUtm, 
344. 


N, 

Xaga Iiilki, diDTn-liDKi trapa, 21 . 

Nahuii oiiil Mayu chn^nolrj^v 2^ 

iiieaiiin|pf of^ Lu^ori^ 4^, 

Xam^tert, 2H. 4S5>. 

Niuidb ID. 

Namnycri polntiiLgdxitvc!, UA 3. 

Natibo’ 3U m. 

Navi^tiDD in th« M^Hlitararnan, 

X(faiidi?rtAl i Onlilw skull* 102 ; race* 10^ 

Xeanthjtipic iuhii^ LDL 

Negrillo fikoH-t)^, lli©. 

Negritfw ol SuTiiatrn^ akult-typc, W. 

Xegrn I skull-type, 135 ; ^clfuU-type cora- 
pureil with Etoskop and Ctonuignafd 
types* 17D. So* utto Phyaioil jtntJirci- 
poJogy* 

Negroid in 47S. 

Ncolitbje age : Abervtftwytli, 73 : Chizm, 
10 j %ypi., 4, 7ft* %. 103 j lc3«*b, 5 ; 
nr4itute-iueiihlT^ Tyr^A^ 29 ; 8tc?tiebimge, 
35^ 40, 67, Ste ctlw ArcIvBjokigy, 
]leg]ilitl4it, BIiikkui Crete. 

Netting without a kuut, 77. 

New BrttAin : huiniin lwnr« uiid apnics, 
tlO; thurndLned trap* 2i |36). 

New Guiiieii i aud gold-fieldA^ 22, 32 \ 
buriiilM, 103 ^ tliom-linird trap??, 21 (36). 
Soe aho Papua. 

New Helmderi, poimiued arrowy, 100* 

New Irekiiiik human bone for epeufs, 

im. 

New Zeuktiftp ipc Jijiori. 


Kgdidiurmta, Oi ; piinting bone, 
Ngerriknddi pointing-bane, 08. 

Nigeria^ N* t morilai gefumocracy in, 31. 
Niler4^"ongD wnterabed, 440 C 
Nile vulley and Miuoun Ccet 3 &^ 100+ 

Nilotk I rradledund, 25 ; relutlDiia with 
3IliiiPan Gnste, early, 109 ; tribes, see 
IpUgwari, Sudan, 

Nomfi signs on Egyptfaii vesseK 2<16. 
Norden, H r White and Bliiok ta Kast 
AMch (rifrMfserd!), 16. 

Norfolk^ Cromer Forest-betl, Hint implc' 
mentet* 311 h 

Norland, PuuJ ; Buried NoTBemon nt 
Herjoltne^ (rmetW), 61, 
buritd, 61. 

Narm^gtAhs, hf^ul-fortn of, 478. 

Norwich Cmg, Euet Anglin, 312 3. 

Nifmr divixiotis, 70. 

S\thii rain^ making, 22. 

Nubian tbruwing-kniviyi, 130 3, 

Nuer, 22. 

Nyamboru, 16. 

Nyanja, uiafTiAge, 70. 

Nyuealund, Moogolkm in, 9, 


0. 

Oberinwier^ Hugo: Fcwtsil man in* Spam 
(nmkuwdl, 91 . 

Ob^qaiee and eschatology, Aim 431* 

Obsidian implvJUituK Kenv^, 51. 

Occoaiunul puhlicntjopii^ 4. 

tb^rll|iu,a-coiiiplc^, 50. 

(keanb ; pearls and gold, 22^ 23, 32* 
Soe nfoo AttfltmJiA, ^laori* Melanwaf 
Pspua, Folyupsia, Ta^mnnifi. 

OSering^ Eyap, at buriabbute* 375 ff. 
Bcf (dw Burial, Beligiou and Magic* 

Old Calabar, ate Calnbar. 

OriEnal, poison, Lugwari, 402. 

0n>kaiva {Papua)* plaut-eDiblauui 
405. 

Oasuariea, bce-bitre, Minoan, 215, 221^ 
22± 

Ox-honiflj aa amiilete, 304. 
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P^buitof 55, Piiinitivt Lt^^Kmr, 
rndiia : pcnrlH ah "* giv^m of lifo^” 22, 
23,^2, 72 -^Tkt Thrr^hM of Set 

tslsa Alt* t,, ynguistiLTSjMLiori, Melanesia, 

rnpiw. PolTDcsift, Soclologvv Tongii* 

Tftbii. 

PoJuBantlinjpjc jdilil, 1 01 - 
P*bi>olithit: J ummils, Dcrbyt^bir^T H7 ; 
Cbanesliiilc iAbiili+ ^8^ llb^ Creswell 
Vmgs, 18. 36, 145 ; Egjiit. 7S, U \ 
Tisati, 101 ; Narfolk, 511J piuitiDgjsip 

IM ; j^rehisiitrjff 55 ; SoIntTeiUi Implc' 

osentfl, 3, 11, 47^ 40^ 66 h W. 8^ 
AjclirtwiJogy^ Art. 

Pahi tiH^s ih* Shtm 17. 

Palffl-wme lit E^fLp rtnc«stiralHDiilt cere- 
fuoiiicdp 375 fT. 

Par^k{ttmt(ra\ thr , 112. 

Pnpiiii! fHirrrttiU fft»U\ Mttnm, SO j 
plnnt pnibknu, Ofokaivii, MSy*, ukull- 
iypm, I05p 117. Sw NW Guin«4. 

PoFentfll fftale^ JHiinm, SO, 

P^itukn, o>r Maori Atore-houmig 363^ 

l^iitailing. Seiming^ of, 12. 

Pjitrilincal; ckii»,33; dcjwenV Ano b, 
429. 

Peurla uJ ^ giver* of life," 22, 23, 32* 
72, 

l*vAt^ L it : Thf: l>yfi basyu, h study in 

phyiHCdl Eitithrop>logy &ud dLiU^t d\»- 

tribiitli^n, 

PenaDcf, N. M- : The of ^lto^y (rr- 
rinfrdl^ 53 • mr. Tim pHn^liatautni* 

112. 

Perry, \\% ; Pearbi and pearUisliell in 

th« PirjfiiT^ 22 fjmr 23. 32); the 
ilrtgitn of .Miijiie and Heligion. mid tile 
Clrdwtli ol Civdliaation (m^iriMb 14. 
IV-fSui, fK^liKr jilumi in* 93. 

Penduji word for [mad ittid corah 22, 23, 
32 

PennoaL ornaments, EnUiidii^ S.; 
Lugwari, 440. 

PctriPi Sir initidem : Kafly man in 
Egy|it, 7S ; thft entry of th^ BroojLe 


Ui^'ni, 42 1 f’<'(w+ o/ Meddtdel^r om Gnfl^n- 
IiiihL Bind Ixvii (Gotigraphy, Hiitwy* 
Graves^ Phynienl Anthcopotogy)* 61, 
and Bturlies in the pottery of the 
Kear East , 4. 

Phftfm, itiicli?nt ImrlMiur worbi, 204. 

Photiriliigy* Dyb haNin, 61. 

Phylogenetic tw of mnn, 193. 

Physical Antkropolngy : alblnh$ni on the 
Gold Coast, 24 ; Aua t, 425 ^ Bwkop, 
C^magnard and JTegroid sJniLiii, 179 ; 
British AMOciation pipers* 102 * Chancft- 
Inik riknlh 9S, 116; cranial enpunty. 
roounstniction o^ ^7,9S^ 116 ; /Xr 
61 ; Grmnl^Jid, 61 ; Ijcpclia, Tibotant 
and Sikkiraw 2Q ; Lugwnri, 

443; M«!iii1etiiin heredity and racial 
diffcTcnce?, 4GS ; MongoUstn in Nyww- 
landi 9 ; SomatigA, 12 ; species and 
jcnh-sjiocica of genus 99, 105, 

117: Sudaiifise tribea^ 15 fF,; Wale^^ &S ff. 
Pigfi, bam amuleti A:c^inat the c%'ii-oye, 
306. 

Pin-hole eave^ Derbyshire ej^cavationap 157. 

Pipedtooifr, tke^ 45. 

PihI welling, Witt^hire, Iron Age. S3. 

Pitta-prttii jiointin^-bonet lOL 
Pitlnnl, Pr&t ; Lcti rac^ efc rhistoinj 

(rrffj>iKdlp91. 

Piti-Rivers, G. L, F.; Ana [atmid, #tlin&" 
graphiml and sociological featurej* of a 
South Sen pagan uEJCiety, 42?i+ 

Plai?jr.-mm€f, En^Hfk, 75. 

Plant ernblems niiiong the Orokaivfti 
K. E. TJVLCIlatiyt, lOCi : bird-aseofiUtea^ 
tun ; bifd-iiiunesv 418 ; eUn nnpl the 
village, 4B7 ; 445 : eiogmiiy , 

4417 ; hfraiH A$ miiieatori 414 h m badge, 
4"21, m Hentity lohcn* 410, a* mark 
oC individnal alKitiiientc, llli n* the 
ip^j/ivori or vilhigvi tahu-poat* 412^ m 
totem^ 422 ; jndividnal Aem/n, 421 ; 
|i]tH<ler$bip, liW ; mnfringe, 4QS { 
tnonmiiig-fefl#, 412 ; orlgio nd f inn 
Eiiirii^i 417 I patrinrehy^ 407 ; plant- 
uaiifes of elans, 4l 9* 420 ; iMxiiat orgoniu^- 
tioiL, 100 ; tribes, 406 [ luea of the 
Aijmfn, 410^ 
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PUtfoini ImriuV Austrcili(i.^ 94 
PhfiJrtfltffni- wi Flldceno in Norfolk, 
316. 

potntiixig-lKinep 93. 

Fliocope aod in Norfolkp 316^ 

Plyjilyiiifjn aiid it« typc^i 59 fF. 

Poipitr Ejirly Eaift Kunton, 

338. 

Foiiitifig-boiw^ Tho. O* lUihoini. ; 
America^ W ; AiLstniliti, 90 ff. ; bet-el 
people, 108 ; bpii€fft bmnMi, omb of \n 
fttebue^ui, 106 I bdJ-fu^rery, 9T, K>2 t 
bitfUilp Anatfalia. 94, MuUne^ 108 ; 
eMpptbAlisixi, 94 * drciunciMOii, 98 ; 
kflva-peopleiv, 1031 maiia, 92, 109 ♦ 
niatorbil for^ 93 ^ New Guintfa burial, 
lOS ■ Solomon la. potMjaMl nTnjW?^ 1«)9 \ 
toolb Q^'iilaiop, US. 

Pointing Laboot^, 90. 

Poiaod, arrow^ Lugwisri, 149. 

Polite plUTili, 93. 

Folygjmy* Atin 1., 433. 

PolTPCdia * pearls aiiil piniTl-abiDll in* 

21, 23, 32 ; pai^htim^ 73 T BkuU tirpe. 
99, I05p 117^ 187^ 19G \ wc&ri mixf 
jiK>/i^£cni 73, aim Auti t-* 

Maori. 

Poljtboifiin ; PcJyoma, 73^ 

Religion aad 

Poniegriiiiete oa a cbBrm, 67. 

Portuguese AU|*ttrfltitioM 3U3. 

PiiMM>ileni, Abeiyistwytli, 73, 35, 60, 
Potatu^atoW-, Mfwffi, 37 L 
FotbeJT " AlierjHt.W3rtb» St* t Binlatl and 
FttV-urn, 78, 96, 103 j Btohmt Ago, 
Hriiain. 42 ; El "Obeid, I I Ootg»nii 1., 
59 ^ HoiiaTi, 10 ; Lugwiiri. 406; Minuiin 
imd Egyptian, 2(J?, jVfflir E<i9tt 4 ; pFt~ 
.Kg^m^li9r Archimln^f 

Tirehuoiogy. 

Pte-ChelleaLL latnia, 3L5. 

PrehktGrie im^bawl-ogy : m Arcliasology. 
Preddenllal adilres* ! Some Ettlo-known 
irfbed of tlie Soiitliftrn Butlnn, C_ G- 
Seliginau^ 15- Sm u£ki 489^ 

PrieBt-chiefp E/Apt 373 H* 

Proceedings of the institute for 1925, 
4S3. 


Psycho-nnnlym^ : and anthropology, 6, 
27, 113. lit M EfeiNti pajxrtf, 

86. 

PBydiology : ecoBOtriie, of tho ri^biori, 
340; iiBw Germw pdiicpdiml. 95. 
E^ycraft, W. P. l Diagnose^ of lour Epeclc* 
and one sitlnHpedra of t:he ganna liumOf 
99, 195, 117 ; On tbe colvitria fotiiid 
at Bo^kop, TiwiiyimA in 1913^ mnl 
its rebtiorwliip to Ctomflgimrd niid 
Ncgnnd aknUak 179; On tie recognitioii 
of bcv^nal speciea of poet-^Hunaterinn 
tiiATi j aiui the need for Buporae^ling tho 
FiEUikfQrt biw-line, 195, 117* 

74. 

Pjgiuy : llbita, AJierptwyth, 73, 77, Si, 
&4-, 89 ; uEnhiidiatt implenieiiEi*, Kenya^ 
51. 

Pyrmnids ; curvotl an rock, CJorgona L, 
48; 34. 

Python, Bnered, LugwnriT 4G1. 

Q. 

Quaruibs impleiucnta^ Creiswtjll 
152 JT. 

Quivei^^ Lugwrari, 450. 


li. 

Knee ; laboat awi, 54 ; 100 ^ 

ml . dm l^hyaiMl Anthrwjindogy. 

Rmts o/ fiifiWj 91. 

Rachil I difierences and Meiidi.^liiin hein- 
dity, iijS ; in 101 

dm Physical Anthropology. 

Rackiim^ East Runtou^ 333. 

Rnin^Dinkitig; LtigwiiriT. 463 ;; Sudan, 
22 IT., m. 

RjLiti-jFtonea ! hugiiari, 4tl3; Sudan, 22 ff,, 
489- 

Eondall-Mnclverp D. : Villanoratu^ and 
early Etfuacana Irireiifnwf J, 43. 

Ray, 8, 11 : E^carU as " given ol life," 
n Hirrectiou and not#, 72 ; rtn^ o/ 
The aouial nnd political of 

PiAfmi^a^ 73. 
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Raw, Ltt^aro 54, 
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K«ini:^niHtii>nt 70, 

Keindeer^ f^Egraviiij;; of, CfPiWeil Cragi<, 

154, 

Hcligioi] and magic : anoNtor-Dtilt^ 

£^p, VAmcToom, 573 ; Aidianti, 70 ; 
Am L, 4^; iiornft> and AfaUy 
PmiM^da, tS ; califhiiig the irnii* Fiji+ 
l(K> ; ChiiitoMi; mythi»l«)gyp 82 i divine 
ktng^, IS ; Gfik, 59 7 Imir in 
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3C15 ; 53, 92 ; Lotuko, 29* ISO ; 

Lngweri, 456 ; 3taDn, 544 i medivino 
and witchcraft, UddyeFtozie I., 220 ; 
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50 i 73 ; piurpesc of 
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iTttgir, 
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Khinoceroit, rarvijd on Ijone, Iu4, 
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Rtffr^tu, fApc. 92. 
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Society, 52 ,. f/pper Rfi(/brif Piace. W£X of any emt tn fAetV fiddrems or detcrif- 
liona. III order that ii may be immediaiely correchd in the books. 

The Homes mih * aiiaehed to than are those of Fdhicslirho hare oompoanded fat 
the AnHiiiil Sidiscripiims. 

T[ These FeUows aontr^uied Papers to the IneiitatCn 
I These FtUoiffi are- Members of Councii^ 
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190-1 Abbott, W, J, Esq., P.GJS., S Gmad Pofode, Ltonardi. 

1905 Abbott, W. L, Esq,. M J),, North EoH^ Maryiandt U^.A~ 

1913 Abercom, His Groce tJie Ihike of, 68 J/ohmI Stmt^ I!'. 1. 

1919 Aclaod, II. Dyke, Esq., Chy an Mor, G^lyoffctue. Falnutulh, 

1913 Adliikan, Bat Bobndur jVghor mth, Superintendenl, Nomtat Sehooi, Sitchar, 
Asstm, India^ 

1907 Aitkeu, Mia. Bobcrt, Hb Belsise .SjftMire, iV.H’. 3. 

1900 Anderson, ^lojor John Ibunjltott, 2nd East Lancs. Beginient, c/o hltsen. Vv^ 
flnrf Co,, K PoU AfflH, S.ir. 1. 

1921 Andrew, Thomna EL, Jisq., F.S.I., 6 The Cneetnl, Mount Radford, Rjetrr, 

1912 Andrews, Miss Elizabeth, 10 Park CVeseeat, Tonbridge, Kent. 

1922 AnastTOng, A. Leabe, Eaq., M.C., F.S.L, F.S.A. (Scot.J, 14 Steatedate Road. 

Sh^d. 

1919 Annatroag, \\\ E., Eeq., 325 A^onnoid Road, Neme fldl, S.E. 24. 

1905 Aatloy, Bev, H. J. DuHnfield, M.A,, LittJ)., F.R,l!kt.S., Eatf Rudhatn 
Ftconajc. King'* Lgnn, 

190i> Atkinaoti, G. J. 51., Eaq., O.B.E., Batnpion, Onon. 

1913 Baker, C. M., Esq., C.1.E,, I.CEi, o/o Grindtag <£ Co., Bombug. 

1925 Baker, E. G., Esq., JiffNintsfroltw Cf^orf, Murotna, Tot^intflta Trm'torg, 

via Mombofa. 

1888 Balfour, Ifeoiy, Esq,, M A , F.K,S., F.ZE., Past PftEainEjiT (1903-1906); 

Cotr. Member Anthiop, Soc,, Paris, Flotence and Rome; PHI Ritvre 
Mueeum, Oxford; btn^eg Bodge, Beadisglon fliB, Oxford, (Tfl) 

1873 Barclay, J,, Esq., SLA., iw'a Reader in Anatomy, 5 Crick /food, Oxford, (•) 

1926 Banuird, T. T., Eaq,, KxrtUngion, O^ordshire. 

1909 Barnaitl, \\Esq., 9 Ctdl Sgaare, LtftocJnV Inn, 1F.C. 2. 

1915 Barnes, Alfred 8., Esq., Tudor Bouse, Woodrioek Road. Orford. 

1918 Barnett, Mrs. Hilda A. I^ke, B.Sc, (Econ.), Glrnbnm, Coothurnt Jicaor, A'. 8, 
1865 Boireit, Thomas S«iuire, Esq., F.2il., F.8.S., F.R.B.S., F.R.Eli6tB„ 38 Milifefd 
Road, Appleton, fFfdntrs. (*J 

19^ Bartlett, F. C., Eoq., Ps^AoIt^'oirf Latmmtorg, Vandrndge. 

1999 Barton, C, J. Juxon T., Esq,,c/o Tfto Seeretariat, Ntmoin, Kentja Vdhng. {^) 
1907 Barton. Captain Francis Rickman, CJ1.0., Bomdals, Bambiedon, Godahnittg; 

SavHe Club, lOl Pievadiitg, (T. 1, (TJ) 

1921 Batoford, Henry, Boq., 94 Bigh Hctborn, W.C, 1. 

1S89 Baye, Baron de, 68 Amnue de ta Grande ArmSe, Paris. (•) 
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Eltfcticm. 

1901 BMdinjll, Sm®fon.Bear*Ailmiml C. Akreli, C.B.. K.H.P., B,X., SHrston-Re^r- 
Admiral’i Howie, Jbyal .YaniJ If&ir/M, Cia/Aam, hCent. 

1914 Bciwlcy, H» G., Esq*, Lodge,ShoUerr SiU, B.E. 18. (•'> 

1922 Bwr, iKss l>ota H. «le* London Stmt, Dunedin, Htw Zeahmi. 

1913 Kir Jfliuftifi. B,S,. F.R*C*B., 21 IFtmjjn/r Stmt, IF. 1, 

1922 Bt*vnn, John T., E*sq., 40 b CUfitm Gar^m, Jfawfa Vale, (F. 9. 

1923 Bigii^, H. J., Eki-, Cknrck Miaeionarg Socieig, /ipufitt-n, Pmia. 

192>l Bishop, Beir. Herbert I*., The Uetd, Yentersdmp, Tran/tmtii^ South A/ncti, 

1924 Bliiek, Davidson, B«t„ Dept, of Amtiomy, Peking Cn»n Medieol VviUge, 

Peking. 

1920 Blackman* Miss VC, S., 84 BardwtQ Road, Oxford, 

1921 Blot^kwood, Miss Bcatncv, Z)r|Mpfmenl of Human Anatotng, HHivernilg htuseam, 

Oxford. 

1909 Blagden. Charles CHtO, Esij., M.A., Vice PwtsinEifr, Schmd of Onentrtl Sttidmt 
TiuMfurg Cirtue, E.a 2 (f), 

1912 Blaoe, Btig.'Q«nvral 0. F,, 21 Pritm'e Gardens, South Keneingtan, 5. If. 7, 
lS9i> Bjiuulell, Uerbert Weld, Esq., Btooke^e Ciidt, 5. IF. 

1922 Bfyth, Aksauiler Liston, Esq., The Reeidetuy, Kaimlta. Papua. 

1919 Boivier, WilTrid, Esq,. 1 Bramwkh Avenue, ffighgute, S, ti; Th fdhmry, 
Universitg Coflege, Gouxr Street, IF.C. 1, 

1922 Booine, E, J., Es<i., M*D., Greys^ka, Hilf View Road, 5wrn?y. 

1924 Borivy, Jlisft JL G., 82, RaakervUle RtMul, TFrtMilmmrtA CmamoM, IF, 8. 

192-!j Boulaols* ilLss Helim Mary, Scfame Chdt, 49 Grosvenor Street, TF, 1, 

1804 Brabniok, Sir K. W., C.B., FdS*A., F*B.S*N'*A* Copenhagen, Fast PnBsinENT 
(1890-98); Foreign Aesociato Ant km p. Boo., Paris ; Langhant Ilouee, 
M'aUiftgtou, Surrey, (*^§) 

1928 Brush, Junes C„ Esq.. Ptobiasar of Anatomy, Tfcf Univerefig, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 

1918 Bra unbolt}!, H. J,, Esq., M-tV., Eltltcik, Godar, Adatne Road, Catubridge ,■ 

British Muteum, iF*4l, 1. (D 

1919 BreUford, V*, Esq*. OoUgdtttie, PrinoB^e Stmt, BriuiiitylOH, Chcsieifeld. 

1922 Bnewts, Parker, Esq., F.B.A,, Gfeiihroi’, Jestnomi Park, Nevauitte-oti^Tyne. 

1919 Brewster, B„ Esq.. Lynwood, Ckvetand Road, Torguag. 

1919 Brierlcy, IVilUani B., Ettq., DSc*, inaitute of Plant Patkotogy, Rt)thamsted 
Expetimcnlul Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

1909 B«»jid, \\\ n., Esq„ M.D., 17 Rodney Stnei, lAterpend. 

1921 Brooks, Chas. E. P., Esq., S'! Gienhurd Aoraue, Highgate Road, H.W, 5. 

1909 Brown, A. R., Esq., AI**\, {tee Rnddille-Brown, A* B,, Esq., hLA.). 

1923 Brown, l^y Lilian M. A., IFAsCe JZbeA, Bnxkerdfurst, Bants, 

1912 Browne, Major G. St. J. Otde, R.A.* Folitienl Officer, Li'rufi, East 
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lS8o Browwij, John, Esq,, mrchcood, 3»> Parkhiii Road, Crotfdoa, Sum^. 

1919 Brownlee. John, Es<j., M-D„ D.Sc., F.R.S. (Edin.), National Institnie 

of Mtdicai JfcminrA, l/ounl Foniw, Hampstead, .V.Tl'. 3. 

1913 Brunton, Gur, Esq., 2 Se^sit's CoatL, Park RiHid, AMr. 1, 

If>22 Bronwiii, G. E., Esq., Haaerit^s, Jbyne, Bmintne, Essex* 

1902 Bryce, T, IL, Esq., M.D., Regms ProfeBsot of Anatomy m the Universitv uf 

Glaagow, The Vniweilg, Glasgotf- (U) 

1913 Buddie, Suigeoa-Ctnunianaer Ropr, It.X., Junior Army attd Nni ij C'fuh, 
Horse Guards vloniue, Whitehalt. 

1926 BudgetHIealan, Denzil G., Enq., t’hrist Church, Oxford. 

1919 Bidlbroofc, J. A., Esq., o/o Royal Batik af Catuida, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
B.W.I. 

1921 Bimthdl, James P. T-. Esq., 32 St. Alan/t Jdatuiiornr, PadiUt^u. 

1921 Biirkitt, M. C., hj&q., ILA^, Hofiy Vottayf, C’tir* Road, Catnbridfff. 

1921 Buruftlmw, Matthiaa M., Esq.. M.fi.C-B-, U.B.C.P., JI.B. (Moscow), 61 Coicnwe 
Road, Stoke Naoinyton, ,V, 16. 

1913 Burrows, .Arthur. Esq.. ILD., c/d J. II. Burnme, E«y., Solbys, Hudkiijh, nr. 
ScuthetuI-oifSta, Essex. 

1903 Burry, Hiss B. PoUeii-, The Forum Ctid>, 6 Grosvetior Phtoe, IF, 1, (•) 

1900 Btislmell,Diivid I,,Esq-, Juni., The Umvenity, Viryinia, ('^J 

1913 Buxton, L, H. Dudley, Esq., M^., of IIuntan Analawy, VnicersUtf 

J/ OzfonL 


1926 CaddJ, Alan E., Esq., Sports atA, St. Jatues S^mre, S.W, J .■ Ihrin. Sorthtm 
Provincei, Nigeria, If, Afriat, 

1904 Campboll, Ratry, Esq., MJJ., 33 Cavendish Sguan, »\ i. 

1915 Capon, E. W„ Esq., PhD., 140 Sargent Street, Hartford, Vonn., V.S.A. 

19lr0 CoTiliTiall, A. ., Eaq,, District Commissionor, Ecte-Nr&chi, via Coattussrie and 
Sohga, Northern Tertilories, Gufd Coast; SpnnalirU, The Weotd, near 
tSecehmh, K^ntL 

1913 ^loriino, G. R., Estj.. F.B.G.S., Itantfield Museum, //oh/w, lorls. 

1925 Cofitk. Bov, T. W., The Rcetorg. Cliihetoe, /-ernes. 

1922 Caton-ThompBon, M bs Gertrude, 70 Albert Haii Mansions, A'.B'. 7. 
l'J20 Chaikin, George, Eaq., Rotpd Sociaies Club, St. James’s Street, 5. IP. 1. 

1924 Chnimcfs, W. Kerr, E»q., M.A. (Oson). 8 f-Vanhoume Court. Albert Bridm Micrf, 

S.(r. 11. 

1922 Chauviu, Lauivuce, Esq,, 93 Shooters HiU Road, Biaekheoih, S.E. 3, 

1921 Child, W, A., Esq., 3S9 Hsss Street, South Hamilton, Canada. 

1923 (Mdo, V, fkndon, Esq., BtwnuftHrp House Club. Oartaright Oardem. tP.C, 1.(^1) 
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IDIVS ChijmeTy, k, M* P*^ Eiic|,, w/o fhnn^ iVyirtrffjfrwJ:, *S;pTiji^ 

J/rtth^unw, ) 

11>23 duBholm, Ocorgp 0., Esq., 12 BaUhmd Eatd, Ed\nb\w}h. 

1917 Chfllndfiy, Captain R. S., 4 AiNffV At/es. Bombo. Ptw 

.YcwyoA, AtTliVh^AH, YorJit. 

1874 Oiiwch, Sir William Selbr, Bait., K.C.B,, JI.D,, O.Se., Ex^rroidaii R.C.P,, 
Wooda^r P/'KW, lieUjieid^ IJerla, 

1923 Clnpp4, Montagti B., Esq., LL.B., fi Old Jewry, E.G, 2. 

1911 Clark, Major J. Cooper, SiMth Vnlltge, Elgin, B.B, 

1914 Clark, W, E. f^e Groa, Kb<[., F.ll,C,9., iSf, BurtAo/iWfirttf’a niirf tbiUege, 

E.C.Y 

1913 Clarke, Loma C, G., Esq., Berfo-k^ Uviue, flay Hill. If. (5) 

1924 Cloy, Eirhard C. 0., Esq., M.R.CA, LEAP,, Mnmr Home, Fotxtni, rtftir 

SdU^ury, 

1921 Cleve-Viindierkiate, Miaa Flopeace tie, 44 St. ilfarlr'j Road, KeintirigtQtt, W, 10. 
1895 Clodil, Edward, Eaq., Strafford Hoitse, Aldehutgh, Suffolk, 

1920 Cohen. Dennb) M., Keq., 2 Ormr Court, IP, 2, 

1920 Collet, Sir Wilftfid, 13 Sooth HiU Pork Garderm, /Fauips^ivid, A'.TF. 3. 

1924 C4jllnm. Mi.ia V. C. C„ 4 i/il/oa Chtmberr, 128 Gheijur H'n/Jt-. .¥.11’. 10. 

1921 OoIqnhouTi, J)., Esq.. SI.D. (Load.), 1 HoUatid VOia Haad. TP. 14. 

1913 Coltart, C'aptaiu A. If., /wm'or Vniktt i5f»ifir CliA, Charlet Street, 5.H'. t , 
11 C'AeyWf Aw. Chelsea. 

1907 Colvilc, Ertieat Esq., The Port ffertiU, Hynisahnd Pmteetorate i 

Here Unhytraity ChA. AH*. 

1021 Cook, Walter, E«q.. 103 Church Jtotid, Upper iVofiwrti, S.B. 19. 

1895 Comer, Frank, Esq., M.R.C.3,, Rot/al SoeieSie4 Club, St. Jame»*a Street, 
S.W, 1 . 

1022 Crawford, 0. G. S., Esq., BA., Ordnance Sitrc^ O^ce, Southampbm. 

1921 Craquer, Vincent 3., Esq., P.O. Box 40, Neltm, New Zealanil. 

1929 Orookshank, F. G., Eaq., MJ)., 41 IFiHtpofc Stmt, H*. L 
1913 Crcaa, Mra, H.. ofo It. Byrne Esfi„ 31 Injirmart/ Road, Bhtckimrn, 

1921 Crosidey, Fred H., Esq., 19 .ShavingUm Akm\k, Chester, 

1900 Crowfoot, J. W., Eaq., M_4., Khartomn, Sudan. 

1911 Crojekshank, J. G., Esq., Audit Dept., British Guiana, 

1911 Czekaaowski, Dr, Ian, Stryjaka 24, Atmur, Poiand. 


1395 Daltoa, Ottnonde Maddock, Esq., M.A., F.BA., Coir. Mern. Soc. d’Autlunp., 
Paris, Brilisk Mvseutn, BhtomBfun/, W.C. (*T1) 

1922 DavitiA4?hiel L., Enq., 53 AToriA R/tad. Bourne, Lines. 
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1W3 D^i^kuiei, It. Fh4 Du£tt«, Llandduloit AWA 

1399 Dawkins. Sir W, Eoy6, MA.. F.R.S., F.S.A.. F.G.S., Honoren’ Profowor 
of Oeologj- and Patoontology in tte UniTerntj- of Manchester, Faltotc- 
fietd Bouie, FaUowJieid, ManchesigT, (^) 

VJ&2 Dawaon. Miss Agnes. M*B.E., 113 W^UiPOod Road, /kytoiwtone. 

1B22 Deaton. FTwlCTick, Eeq., Sit])iakt, H'itffw Wood, Sorntf^, 

IKd Dean, Bdwanl, Upper Lodge, Btuheg Part:, Ramplon ffiW, MiJdlaex. 

1924 Demant. Rev. V, Augnate. 64 Purreil Rood, Pfr/iiwfcffi#, S.£, 18. 

1925 Deinutb, Miss Constoace M.. 158 Cotekeme Court, 5. 

1912 Deny. Capt.D. E., JI.R,. t'h.B., R.A.MX'., TA« 5a«sje Chb, 0 Adelphi Terraw, 

irX*; Jiiitf Cftffr, Coim, 

1913 Desai, Rao Baliddur Qobindbhai II., Stiba, Ihroda, India. 

IftiS* Dew, Col. Sir Armine Ji,. K.C.I.E,. C.S.I,, 2Jt Drayton Gardmtf lu. 

IDtlT Dixon, A. F,, Esq.. Bc.D., Fmftaaoi of Anatomy, Trinity CoUeg^, Dtddin, (*) 

1908 Dixon, Dr. Roland B,, Profosaor uf Ethnology, Uonunf Vniixrnig, Cambridge, 

Mtm.f 

11124 Donne, .Mi-aa V** Irene, Ool'hrjujis, West Ealing, Middlesex. 

1920 Donnhugh. Mm, Agnes C. L., M,A., 31 West l&A Street, Aew Foi-i City. 

IIKH) Daman. Rev. b. S., P.O. Soe 814. Fostorw, 5. A/rua. (^1 

lOlB Diilwrg. J, H.. E«j., c;o The Postmoaer, Ktu^lowm. Jfwfan ; Vcl^ld Lodge, 
Crowboroi^h, Sussex. 

1899 Duckworth, W. L. H„ Esq., MA., M.D, ScJ)., Jesus Cofkge, Cambridge, rf) 

1921 Dundas, Hnn. Choa., Mofhi, Tanganyika Terrilorg, East Jfru^, 

1008 Durham. Miss M. Edith, 3fi Gknhch Road, Ihmpsi&ut, N.W. 3. (lij) 

1919 Hnat, C, H., Ksq., M.D... Villa l<t Junio, San Remo, Italy. 

1893 Ebbela, Arthur, Esq., St. MkAads, Burgh Heath, Epsom. 

1921 Edgar, Rev. J. Huaton. F.B.G.S., CAina Intarid Misfion, Kteati^ien, ir#»J 

CAtno. 

1922 Erflgell, Rev. W jlliani H., e(o 0,C\C,, Ltd,, .Ism Minor, 

19U Edwards, Prancia. Esq,, 83 a High Street, iiarylebone, ll\ 1. 

lU2a Ellis, u. Hiiveloek, Eaq., 14 Dtnvr Mnnsions, Canferburg Road. Brietftn, JS. Jl'. 9. 

1923 Eiphinstone, Sir Howard, c/o Messrs. Grindtag d Co., 5^1 Parliament Sfivet, 

S.W, 1. 

1909 Entwiatle, Peter. Eaq,, Deputy Curator, The Free Public Jfustunt, Licerpoot, 
1891 Evan^, Sir .Vrthut J.. 5I.A„ LU)., Utt.D., F.fiil.. F.B.A., F.g.A,; Professor 

of Prehistorio Aiuhaology in the DniTcisity of Oxford, FouZStfry, 
Ox/oid-t^) 

1910 Evans, I.IL J?., Esq,, B-.A, PemA A/tiseuoi, Federated Malay Staies.{^'} 

1913 Etfans, Oswald H., Eaq., F,0,S.. CoeiUa 46, V/dparaiso, Chile. 
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191 a Evans, Lt,^uL Sir T, J. Carey, JI.C., F,R.C.S., 31 irtHijxrfv Stmt, W. 1. 

1924 Evaiw-Pritchan], K. E., Esq., S Queens Roati, Suwr. 

1921 Kagg. Christopher C., Esq., 20 False* Square, Upjter Nontood, SM* 19. 

1903 Fallaise, E. N., Esq., SECEEraav, Viftehehs^ Chase Voari Gardeits, 

Snfidd. (S) 

1921 Farqnarson. Alcxantiur, Esq., Lejiia^ ftoiise, 69 Beiprave Road, jS.U'. 1. 

1921 Faw[l, Riuhaid Verooa, Esq., H.RC.B., Penberth, &, Bvryan S.O,, Comwatt. 
188IJ Fdkin, Robert Williwi), Esq,, M.U., F.K.il.S,, trAsir, R,A„ Hanloek North, 

New Zealand. 

1917 Fell, Rev, J. R., Natite Trainitig Institute, Cliicbif Eriate, Kafue, N, Rhodesia. 
1924 FeiuilOH, Kevin Geratri, Esq., M.A., Ijoctnrcr on Ecoaumjea, L'nivenfity of 
EclinbuTgb, 22 ItVs/AaM UHniens, EtUnlutrqh. 

19U Fontoii, C., Emi., 9 Queen Vienna Street, E.C, i. 

1913 Fenton, Capt. E. G,, F.H.C.S-I., Veancoftt, Corbtdtp, Limetiet. 

1908 Fenwick, N,, E«q„ Seychelles hlands, Ittdiau Ocestui. 

1922 Forginsson, Capt. T. H.. Seoitish Rijtes, e/o tosttaoMef, KAartoiiin, Siuian. 
l9Ji Femira, Dr. Antonio Anrelio' da Costa, Bektu, lASboji. Poriuyal. 

19<)2 Perrors, Earl. iSfatiiiloii ffandd, Ashby-tie-la-Zoack. 

1931 Field, Beniy, Esq., Bayqmve ll(dl, Leiceslershm. 

1910 Finky, Douglas E., Esq., M.Bh B.Sc. (Lohdoti), 11.R.C.S., L.R.C.P,, irdl^ 
Dene, (thmecster. 

1924 Firth. B. \V., Esq., flmfonl, 4 lUUvisv? Gardens, Hendon, AMI’. 4- 
1924 Fitcb, Walter 0., Esq., Jfaf/fniid iZoitse, Delhi, India. 

1921 Fteioing, M?iw Rachel Sian*, 1 iLfoWiw Tertats. AberysltPfjth, 

1908 Fkure, H. J.j Esq., D.Sc., Frofesanr of Geography and Anthropology, Uni^'Vfaity 
College of Wales, Reside, Brynymor Road, Aberystieyth, (IIJ) 

192.3 Fihgel, j. C., Esq., 11 Albert Road, Scifcht's Park, .V.H'. 1. 

1920 Foran, Major W. R,, 

19*23 Fox, Cyril, Esq„ Pb.D., F.S.A., iVnfiirtiaf A/nwarw of H'lilri, Cardiff. 

1919 Fraser.'J. 8., Esq., M.B., 121 Grovt Road, N. T. 

188.*) Fraxer, Sit James G,, O.M.. D.C.L., Litt-D., Q'lwn /Irtiw’s ,W«)taiowf, 

St. Jarnesk Fririt, S.B'. t. 

19*17 FralrO-Marreco, Mims Barbara (^) See Mrs. It. Aitken. 

1910 Fuller, A. W. F., Elsq., 50 A’ifijiUjnftirf Road, A’. IF. 2. 

1924 Gann, T., Esq,, Bdke, British liondurttt, 

1901 Gflidiner, A. H., Esq,, 9 Lansdowne Road, Hotiand Park, TF. 11. 

1923 Gntilaer, Ouorge A.. Esq., F.S.A. (>Scot.), Member Socidtf dea Anierioainise* de 

Paris. 191 CaBao, Buems Aires, Aryentiw. 
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1910 eiir6u,aA.,Esq,, Beikmp. Biplr, l^h^ttf Wi^hL (§) 

191^^ Giirtatt, T. H., Esq., Royal Sodtiit^ Club, St. James"^ Strm, SM\ ; Royal Am^ 
Cttd\ 3 Ctij^ofd Str^, (J\ 1; ij.b S&€uiatfi So/tpim^ Cnsula Posfaln 200^ 
Stntdit 5, Pio^i, Roum(Aim, 

1922 (ikitfiHlp ilia? Dojvthy A. E., 86 Bttfdiury Road^ Oifanl, 

1881 Gimoti, Joha Geot^Pp M.D., Foreign AntliTOp. Socp, Paris ^ 

Con-. Member Antlurop. Soc-^ Bt^rlia, Moi^coWp Rouie; 
lfi«cJij£f/ef, (5) 

(924 Gat^p Beginald Esq.. Ph.ll, F.L.S., PmfiH^or of Botjin^^, LFuivei^ty 

of Lciiiilim, Kifig'^ Sifand^ IV/-, 2. C**]) 

1907 G^flijes, Rt Hon, Sir A. Campb^^ll, OXvJf.G^p K.C.R., C\B., P,C., KT).. CfiJl, 
7 Siam Build LincnJrrjt Inn^ 2, 

1932 Geotby, Mrs, Adek il., 81 Gr&at CnvAcriand Place, IF* I. 

1901 George, E. C. 8,, Esq., C.I,E. 

1907 Gibiiaji^ A. 15. JL, Esq., Bairialer-at-ljaWp Bormheh Ctumbcrs^ Cabtbar. 

NIvetta, 

J9J3 Gibson p Sir Herbert, Bclh Codion. F.QM^ Bueim Ams. 

1921 D.Eitt^ CoUcfft Lodge, Cambri^, 

19^*5 Gillfftt-Gatty^ Mi^, Kathiirixii% 6 tjtybourm Pfirl\ Ketc Cajdam, Richtmudl 
Surrey. 

1935 Ginsburg, Jlorri&T Kj^j,pil7 GrmtJotne^ Streets irX% L 

1901 QlittbtoiiCp R. J,* Esq.t MJ>.^ 22 Bcyent'g Park Tcrruce, AMF* L 

1920 Glenconner, Lord, 34 Queen Anne 3 Gale, SJf^ 

1924 Goldaororthyi. Rev. K, Heljpfj Chao Tong Fn, Etjufiifini t^ftijwr. 

1931 Gooieraalb E. E.^ Esq.^ M.8o.^ 4 Victono Terrooe, Sf. CntnlserlnrA. 

1925 Goodr Tlins. S. S., Ertcp, LUdenmre, Orjont. 

1924 GDOcIchlidi. l^llliani H.. Kaq., iiOft FinAmry Pavcmcni Ilotute, £.C,2^ 
lf*25 GoodJamlp Roger, lirtq., ibi/mnr 0 Montnytte Si fret ^ ftVC. L 

1922 Gordon^ Capt. Doiigtna HAmiltOn.. 10.3.0., 4,11 Sith RcyL, Alttncdnuynf, Bon^&y. 
1905 Gmhiuri, W, A,, Enq.* Bnnyh}l\ Sinm ^ 

1925 Grant, ilias I, P,^ HT riofwiri Sifcet^ *SJV* 1. 

1924 Grant-Duflfp I«tnlt F., 22 Mrckletdmrgh Sqmrr, lfp(A 1. 

1923 Gmvt H. jL. 9 WiUouyldfy Rorid, ffaropstead, AM?, 3, 

IS88 Oiefltbeedp Wiibani, Esq.j 67 Chone^ry Lane^ I?^G. 2, 

]tH>5 ilrwn. F AV*, E^., M A, WhkefiAd, GmH Shelfoal, Cmnbridyc. 

1924 Grey, F, Teropb, Emi., 128 Citym Walk, Vhekeo, SJ\\ 3, 

1899 GnStlip F. LJewetlyrip Esq., 11 A'orA^iii Oardem, Oxford, f^) 
mi Grigge, Major F. B., WigurR Grange, Wirim^rik, 

1913 Grimwkb, Hamid B., E^q„ 5|,B^ P.R.C.S., 3 Ilork-y Place, TF, L 


of R^tyid Anihro^oiogli^ 


n 


Ilf 

EkrUon. 

1921 Giiinbl^'t ArtliuTr Eacj., 0(r«i#i Gi^ert nnij Elim Islands Cotan.if^ 

Pacific, 

1905 Gribtp C. J*j £ 3 ^., M^A.^ SmallfieUf rmr Ihrkff^ Surfc^^ 

1919 GeoVI*, E. T, S'.* liiq,. TAtf frAiVi^ tioasc. Limpxfield^ ^Sutraj* Erocks^s Cluh, 

Ht. Janics^s Sfteirl, *S JF^ L 

1920 (jtrubb, Wilfrid B., Spruigbank Lod^t^, Lasstnntt. Midtetkum. 

1919 Gmrung. E. L., fej., 18 lim^Il Grtai Rmm tl Stml^ H’XV L 

1922 Guest, Jfe Editli Mjuy, M B., 79 7, 

1017 Giuuiell, A. SturtiTut'-rp F,tt,Mct.Soc.t EntomfitM Pt^rk Ocitcgt^ Nrv 

SouthgaiCt A\ !L 

1924 (juimiA, fiijgoT, Esq.. IlttirmO Matm, End^t Gmn, Shssci^ 

1S89 ILidtloji^ Alfred C-, >I.A.. Sc-lX, F.R-3,p 3].H.l.A.p Pifit rtaatUEST 

(1901-1903), Render in ElIitiQlugy iti the Gnive^ty of Caiiibridgep 
Anthjop- Soc. Paris ; Corr. 3fcm. Antiirop* Soc+^ Berlm^ F!omii<5o, Rome 
and Stockhotiiip 3 Vmnnnrt Ecadf Vimbrid^^ 

1906 Haddon. E. B., B.A.. District Cimmismoncr, 1Vjc££i«, LUjanda. 

1923 Haffeaden. Unpt* J* R, Wilson, c/o Jmiaf Araij^ mtd Nac^ Chb, Horse Gmrds 

Avcmie^ Whdeludi, 5. IF, 1. 

JiV 2 fJ Omgb* P, B., Esq.. c/o rfriinfi^f^ d; Go., PurthnienJ Stftri, S.IF. 1. 

11^5 UjiIL IL Esq., A/ff^rrnip Bt*xrtfhsintr^, 1F,C> 1. 

1023 Kail, H. R. H., il.A., DJJtlv, P,S.A.^ K<;*efH!r nl E|^vptkzi ami Assyrisn 

Antiquities^ British nVusettm, Eloomsbuiy, h 

1925 Hall, N. P,^ Esq.* Bra^nasc. CtyUegr., 

19U Hnmitton-Griensoap Sir Philipp 7 Palm^rsitm Kdi^ibHrifh* 

1925 Haniiii^, Mrs, Staji^ 35 Dtiyntskiftf Strrrt. Thtobahrs Road, irx^* T* 

1921 Ksiniier, Ernest G.* Enq,, Teesdak, Ei^mont Road^ Saimn, Sarny. 

1922 Harper, Misa EUmbetlu TAr Cottage, Sautk Newington^ iwrox Eanbary, 

1902 Horriaonp Alfwl Gpp EUq., 1010 Locmt Sfreeit Pkikdclfikia^ (*J 

1904 UntTLson* H. S+* Esq.* H.Sc.* The Uomiraan Afiurnnip Eorest Hitt^ 5.E*; 

8 Gttyriesfori Farrsl fiilt^ S.E. 23. (f J 

1897 Hartland, E. S.p E«j.. LL.I>-, F-S.A.p 13 Ak^ndra Rxtd, GhucesUr. {*^) 

1931 Hasluck, Mnt. Maigapot. NacnktitnVolUyc, Cuadfridge. 

1923 Hatehell. G. W., Esq.. NanainyeiTf da Dar-es-Salaaa%, Tanijfmyika Territory. 

1902 Hnviland, H. A., Es.]-, ILD.. ) t Saswx Place, BeyrrU^M Park, NM\ 1, 

J905 lfav% Matthewi E^q-, ALD-i ProfiKi^or of Forensic Mvdirine, The Umvcmly, 
Aberdctn. 

1024 Head, Alhan, Esq., IFnirr#j¥rW, Pnihojrtyiiyk^ Sas$fx : Beform (UiA 
1885 Heape, C.* Esq., High Lane, near StorkpOfri^ 

Hi24 Hedges, John, Esq., 15 Chepstow Viths. Maysimter, (F. II. 
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List of tie Felhi/r^ 


VrUCkf 

Eieotlaiai, 

i3S4 Hwrtlea. Miss PctroiwJJa vsn, SIJ>„ M.R^C.S,, L.R,€.P.. African Hfc BuMingx. 
St. Gtimje'f Btrcct, Cajjf T(»en, 

1M4 HcUen, Van Cauipeb; Esq., Springiakt, AVic Jersft/, VS^A, 

1920 Hemuiingf Artlmi 0., Esq.,F.l.A., BoHnd&, n&tr Turtbridffe U'cfij. 

18&5 mdoion, Ptol. S. J., D,E$c., Tfw. Uniocnittff Stianchesltr. (•) 

1909 niggins, H.. Esq., M.A,, Rouatcyn, Tnfriw, North ir^fes. 

1906 Hildbnr^, ^V. L., Ej;q., ^LA-, FhJ),, FE.A,, IloU’i Rembfandi, Thurhe Place, 
S,W. 7. (If) 

1924 Hiit«n'^iTD{>t3Cin, Mis. Udea IX, Sole Street llotm, i'avcrti&am, Kent. 

1900 Hiltoti-Siniipson, Mel^’llle ^V., Ecsq>, F.R.00., Sole Sirat Bouse, Favereham, 
Kent. 

1923 Hablej, C. W.. Esq,^ G,M.G„ Tfie Chale, Btyh View Rootj, SiJcup, Kent. (^§) 

1909 Hocnit, Capt. A. M., M.A., Anunlftapura, Cet/hn, 

1919 Hodgson, A. G» 0., Esq.,c,'o The Seef^riat, Nyasahad ; Royal Sacieiles Club, 

St. James’s Stre^, 6MV. 1, 

1914 HollDbone, Henry E, W,, Enq., 19 Tasimn Roiui, SloeJiieefl, .S.TT, 9* 

1913 Bbotoa, E. A., Esq., Ph.D., Peabody Mttseujii, ffarmrd UniversUyt L'ambridye, 
UB.A. 

1915 HopkitiA, •),, Esq... F.R.CJSL, f’ttfirohatn, Nutjield Road, Merslhom, Surrey, 

1921 Hopidnson, Capt. E. 0., Edieimtoux, Chauoee Road, Cambridge. 

1923 HptnblowCT, G. 0., Esq,, O.B.E., 4 Headway (hie, ffifWe-'sCiwn, tV.IF. 11. 

1910 BooifiJ], James, Esq., 33 Fullbrooh Road, Cambridge. (^) 

1925 IToiniman, Eimslie J,, Esq., !3 Chelsea Eitdianhnrnt, S.H'. 3. 

1920 Hawaii], Miss 0, E., Cranford, Langley Road, Watford, 

1918 Hadepetb, W. H, JSsq,, B*A-. Chao-tong-fu, FuHiurH, China, 

1897 Hugcl, Barua Aastole Ton, Hon. ^.D., F.E.G.S,, Crop Ctd/aye, Barton 

Road, Cambridge. (^) 

1924 Huaipliries, W, R., Rup, TAr Restdmey, Krtema Gtdf Divuion, Papiut, 

1925 Hompbreys. C* B., Esq.. CArfai’s Cambridye ; 77 Eoam Road, Bortfm 47, 

1924 Bunt, R. Ki'iidcrKiii, Eaq., M.A,, M.B.. (.3i.B., Ltitta (fudti, Deeeau, India n The 
Chalet, Seafurd, Sussex. 

1920 'Hunt, Eicbonl J., Eeq., Mitian Chaqueiia Etnhar&icion, F,0.CJi., Argeniina. 
1933 Hunter, Eric Aiclubali! J., Eaq,, Ilii/hiatid Light Infantry, ith King's African 
R^es, Bomba, Uganda, 12 Oiford Terrace, Kclvititide, Glm^otc’. 

1898 Htttchinsoii, liev. H. HevjJle, M.A., F.R.GB., F.G.S., F.ZB., lT5f. John's Wood 

Park. Finchley Road, N. IF. 8. 

1013 Hutchinison. W., Esq., Bj4., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 34-30 Paternoster Row, E.V. 4. 

19J3 Huttna. J. H.. E#q,, CJ.E., LCB,, JfwAiww, N*tg(t Bills, huUa ; OAl 

Hall, Tkitm, R.S.O., Radnatshirr. 


qJ the Ro)i<ii Anthrope^ogioai Institvte. 


L3 


Vwr d( 

ISlceiion. 

1898 Des, Esq^ c/a PtdAk LibntTtj, (Htaau, Catioda, I*) 

1921 IngnuQS, W. H„ Esq,, ZoxsibaT; Junior Army dfi<j Non/ CltA, 

1923 Isaacs, 4Inf. Susan, 4T ffiTfs Amif, CatrAridye. 

1921 IvBS, C. St. John, Esq,, Maiior Estatr, KtiUahutdty, Niigiri UiUt, 8, inrfio. 

1925 Jacksoti, Cbaflts F., Esq., Stitnarai, Papua, 

1912 Jacksun, H. C., Esq., Sutfan Civil ServioSf hlotohiil. Sudan. 

1915 Jaiiics, Rcvi. Ediria O., jS^. Tfumas'e Oxford. 

1919 Jfiimess, D., E^q-t Victoria Metnorial .Afuscuui, Ottova. 

1921 Jcnris, W, W., Eaq., The Umveraity, Briatii, 

1916 Jabiison, H. J. T., Esq., (ifjJt ff laat, near Serby, 

1923 Jolmston, Mra. Fmticea S., 10 Coates Avenue^ Edinburgh. 

1885 Johnstoiij Sir IL U,, G,C.31.Q., K.C.B., D«Sc<, F.Z,S., SL John's Priory, Poling, 
Arundel, {^f) 

1922 Jolmston, Iliumas Buillic, Esq., ,&LB., GkE., Dean, ilnlicat Schootf Gitg*i 

Hospital, Lotuhn Bridge, S.E, 1. 

1923 Jolmstonis James, Esq., F.B.O.S,, 5LB,, B.A., House, King^e Bend, 

Sichntond, SJl*, 

1921 Jones, C. Biyner, Esq., C.B.E, 3I.Sc., F.li.A.S., WeLsli Seoctary to Ministr)’ 
of Agricult me, 12 Laura .Pjdos, Aberystwyth. 

19H Jones, Major D. Hedoa, JLi, BBc., c/o CnnoN SeUoe Vicarage, 

CoHioe, Co, Darham ; BJttciarion Oj^, .Jnera, Gold Cwtef Colony. 

1921 Jones, Eiaciit, Esq., 81 Harley Street, tt', 1. (^] 

1910 Jones, F. W., Esq., Professor of Anatomy, The UniixT^g, Adelaide, 

S. Australia. (^| . 

1911 Jooea, H. Sefton, Eaq., 10 il'tlten Place, S. IF. 

1925 Jonci^ Ivor Owynne, Esq., 5 King's Bench Walk, Tempk, E.C. ■!. 

1902 Joyce, CUpt. T. A., O.B.E,, M. A, British Museum, tt'.C. 1. 

1907 Judge, James J., Esq., 2 Apsky Road, Ptymoulh, 

1913 Julian, Mrs. Hester, RedAoliw, Torgmy. 

1025 Jiipp, Albert L., Esq., 16 Grrnl 8i, ihirHs, E,C. 3. 

1896 Kcitli, Sir A., M.D., E.R.C.S., LL.D„ F.R.S., P.iST-PnEa[i>esT (1913-16), 
ACTENG'PaESiDENT (1022). Conservutor of the Museum, Royal tlriliege 
of Snrgecns ; IT Auberi Park, HigJdnwy, N. 5. (¥|) 

1925 KeiUer, Alexander, Esq., i Charles Street, IT'. I. 

1025 Xeiller, Mre. Alexander, 4 CAarles Street, IF, 1. 

1925 Kellqg, John P-, Esq., Cn'cn/of Institute, Vrat^sity of Vhitago, lUinois. 

1919 Kendriob, T. 1)., Esq,, Heparinusnt of British and MedkBoal A ntiguUia, British 
Museum, 
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1825 Kcngett, B. L, Aitatltl, Esq,, Vnstor, PtHe:fbc>f»tst/h, Sofihattts; sVinm 

Nvffr Prodittx, aV, 

1823 Eerr, A. A,, £ftq„ Umremly of Utah, B»U hske^ Cit^, Utah, U^.A, 

11)22 Eqit, Itobeit, Esq., M,A,, Assistunt Eeep^i of Art iuu.1 Etlmogmpiiiciil l^pnit- 
nicnt, Rofftd Iksitish Jfuvum, Ediabartjh, (*) 

1911 EliaUf 3.3,, Esq,, Medital C^iege, Ziudbu^ir, India. 

1S14 Kittredgo, T, B.. Efiq„ 44 Sell^asse, Pafis, YJlt, 

1902 R]o3s, Cecil B.j Esq,, F,Z,8,, Sitt^poto, litmit Se^nnents, 

J91i Eiiiglit, Col. C. Morley, DjS,0,, O.V.B,, c/o M*ss{9. LocA'iroorf ifi C?o., Bmtdariti 
654, Bmmt .4{nf#, 

1831 Knowles, W. .T., Esq,, Fikdoa Ptace, BttUijtiuna, Co. AnJri'in. (|) 

1925 Emus, HdnricE Eaq., M,D,j 1927 Miki /floruJ A'lt'fAiut, Chica^, Ittinoi*, IKS.A. 
1925 Krishmen^ftr M. H.. Esq., The Umyntit/, Mifsoiv, /ttrfiw ; 17 S(, Geatgt.n 
A/I/WO*, iV, It’, t. 


1915 Laldlor, P. W,, Esq., L.D.S,, Gaties, NanMquahttd, Cape Province, S. Africa. 
1914 E^tnb, Miss M. Antonia, 212 Sooth ifith Street, Phitadelptiio, Psflti., U.S.A. 
1920 Lander, Miss KathliMia F,, 69 Albany Sireeft iV'.fF. 1, 

1924 l«fliigdon‘Dflvi», .John, Esq,, The Sundial, Molmtetiinl, Snvny. 

1838 Law, Walter W., Esq., Stiarboroij^h, New ForJt, 17.5,A. (*) 

1920 Lawfonl, H. E., Ksiq., Dar cj aYJUh, runw/irr. 

1885 L.awzcaoo, E., Esq., SL Alfioris, CAiUnreJi Gardens, Westeliff~Q>t-Sea. (*)' 

1921 Lawson, E, H., Eaq., M.D., O.M., Ganges, Cofambia, Canada. 

1922 LaynriJ, J. W„ Esq., Leaouk, HertingfonSniTg, fferts, 

1904 Lennoi:, D.. Esq,, EudJoo Grange, Elie, Fife. (*) 

1922 Lestrade, 0. Paul, Esq., JrLA, 77 nottt Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 

1909 Loveson, H, G. A., Esq., SLRA.S., F.R.GB., EewJ' India United Artfiof Citd>, 
St. Jmnes’e Square, B.tF. / 2 Edwardes Place, Kentiti^an Road, IF. S. 
1921 Leveaon. W. E.. Esq., M.C„ M.A., 123 PcH Hall, S.}V. I. 

1025 Linden. E. F. B.. Es([., 8 CoIrAcrnc Court, So>ah Kensington, 15. 

1B22 IJvcsoy, Rev. Herbert, B.A., L,Tb,, Ilofitel, laticoln. 

1930 Lloyd, Mis. C, 3L. 19 rAuffow Boad, Uampiifod, N.W. S, 

1919 Lloyd, G. T., Esq., 1.0,3., c/o PostmaUcr. Shdlong, Assam ; Quiet Home, 
ilacauiaif ttoad, Bath. 

1914 Li>4, Baron Allred de. Curator of Department of Pnbiatoric Antiqiiitiiu, 
Musea Roijnux du Cinqoanienaire, Brussels, Belgium. 

1918 Lung, Btcbatd C. E., Esq., B.A., Portarlington, Ireland. 

1893 Langniot), Cboilee Janies, Eaq,, M.A., 37 Noffidk Sqmre, TF-2. (•} 

1929 Loogman. H, A, 'Esq., Director, Queensland Museum, Brisbane, Australia. 


of the AothtoTpologieol ImtUxUe. 15 

)(«Krol 

Election, 

1921 Lothro[s S. JL, "Esq., 114 Beaam ^neL, Boston, 

1923 Ix)w, Alejconder, Esq., The Umversity, Aberdeen. 

1915 Lyitn-Thomas, 8ir J., K.B.E,, C.51.G.. C.B., lAvsyndsfrysUecJtrytt. VeTdi^nAtife, 
1920 Lyons, A. P., Esq., Dam, Bapwa, ii'o Pori Moresby, 

1918 Lyttle, CajA. W., Clwvmonf, Chefoo, Chim. 


I9!ll) M i wa l i ster, Bobfirt A. S., Esq., Psofoswr of Celtics Areh^lo^, Uuiveiaity 
College, Uubliu. IS Maanl Road, 2X>flffy&n)oX', I>u&}ik, 

19<tl ^Uee, A., Esq., *SAfjmMp, CAurcJl Rmd, Haymrd'* Heath, Swsex. 

1913 MacGtegor, G, Ijainl, Esq., I.C.S^, e/u Me*srs. (Irindtay <6 Co., Hi Parliataent 
Street, S.W, 1, 

J019 MacGtegor, R. B. 1., E^,, St„ Xavier Ilirdte llaR, Vivtorif Parkvay 

and iJfiiwi /Jtsmtie, CirKinnali, Ohio, 

IS99 ^aclver, Capt. David KandaU-, SI.A,. D.Sc., K.S.-A, F.B.G.S,, c/o Erown. 
iSftijfifijy d' Co,, 123 Pall Mali, iS.H’’, I British firhonl at Rome, YbIIc GiuUt, 
Rome. 51. 

1920 Jlackay, J, B. L, Esq., (j;'o TAi! SeeretttrkU, Kaduaa, Xarthem •Prortncc*, 

A'^^ria, 

1921 Hnckay, B. F., Esq., QkncmUlm, Oban, Argyll, N,B. 

191u Mackintosh, J. 8., Estj., M J)., 2 Platt's Lane, Hampstead, K. H'. 3. 

1922 Maine, George F., Eiq,, Flowrjield, SaliRntrg Bead, E, 

1911 Mslcohn, Capt. L. \K. G,. 544 H'l^noKr Street, IV. I. 

1923 Alatlnoivsld, B., Esq,, D.Sc,, Obtibozm, Pris Jfelsaiio, Alto jfd^, (♦ §) 

1881 Man, £. H., Esq., C.I.E., St, Htten’s, Fredon Park, Brighton, 

1913 Mann. F. W,, Esq,, /^lOHshtrs Cfuh, St. Jattus’s Street, S.W, 1. 

1921 Mann, Lnclnvic McLellau, Esq., 144 SL Vincent Street, Gkugove. 

1896 Marett, B. U., Esq., M..A., D,8c<, Beadw tn Social Anthropology in the 
University of Oxfonl, Eieter CoVege, Or/ord, (*^f) 

1920 Claries, Edward de, Eaq., 102a Westboarnc Groiv, IV. 2. 

1921 Marin. G., Rsq., irhuCemy, oeur Stteitd, Gio». 

1925 Marker, E. H,, Eeq., Board of Trade, Gt. (kotgr. Street, Westminstert S.H'. 1. 
1905 htarten, R. H., Esq,, MJ),, 12 Harih Terrace, Adelaide, South Aadraliu. 

1923 Martin, Capt. John (>awfoid, M.C,, Ratjal Garurhal Rijtes, Landome, IV.P., 

India, 

192U Maitindell, Capt. E. \\\ MJL, Vhcldon, Ashford. Middtesas. 

1921 Mortyn, Chorles D., Esq., Jess^cn, British Berth Bomea. 

1924 Mason, Annette S,, Et/nshtitn Hall, Witntg, GUom. 

1923 Mathews, A. B., Beq., Kadona, Borthem Pnmnocs, A'qieria. 

1925 ^Tathewe. II. F., Pkq,, ajc Semtarg, S^nithern Provinces, Lagos, Bigcria. 
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List of Uk F^tc$ 


Ufction. 

18^1 Maudslujr, A. P,, Esn*, M.A., PJSc., F^*A., F.B.GJS<, Pnisr PjtESLQitM' 
(1911-12}, A/amcy Croat, Hertford, (^|) 

1912 AIiucvcII, Sir James C., £&q., Cobniat SecTetary, .'Iccrn, Gold Coast. 

1920 Ilta\>nanl, Guy, Esq,. The Naiurtd Bithry Mvteum, High Street, Ipneich, 

1911 ilcConiudl, R. E., Esq., B.A., M.D.. TMmod, MaSamck, RhfHle hM. ISJ5.A. 
1920 HtcUwTaith. T- 7., Eeq., 179 Dtike Street, jffdmtZttm, OMario, CuHmUi, 

1923 McIiCan, Mias Eilith H.. 16 .-l/bivfal*' Road, SloArggote, LacetUr, 

1913 Mctieau, W., Esq., M.B., Seaforih SattaiormfO, Cotton Bridge, Sote-ehin, 

1915 Means, V, A., Esq., Blucftns, Siotddmdf/e, JHamehuseUt, U,S.A. 

1915 MccLling, W, H., Esq., ChcUathom Road, Vhesima HOi, BhitadelpJtia, Pa. 

1920 Meok, Chailes Kingsley, Eaq., B.A., J7o^l Stieirfiet Vhd>, Kadttita, Kotthern 
Prorinpes, .Y'^na. 

1904 Mellandj Emrtk ET.. Broktn HiU, via Cajte Toa'it, Sorthem Rhodesia. 

1895 Alent«-To)Icy, Kicfaanl. ErMj,, GJenata, Otbontr Road, H’ttwls'W. 

1908 M^vale, Reginald, lieq., 35 Southernhag, Exeter, 

191-1 Migt-od. F. W. IL. Esq., JfoHheobe, Chri^eharch Road, M'arOting, 

1919 Mills. J. F., Eaq., l.C.B., 4 IFtlfon Street, Bnmoeaor Place, 1. 

1910 Milne. Mm. M.L., c.'o Mestrs, T. <t J, W.Bartg, CoanlgBuRdiag*, UdiiAldtie, li,B, 

1920 Mintlbom , W. F., Esq., Bailey Bovse, Thome, near DoHeftRer ; Survey Dept,, 

Kadum, .V. Nigeria. 

1923 MitcbcU'Hedgea. Frederick A., Esq., &(>«J(KttiA‘S, ParkaoM, Donet. 
lOli Moir, J, B«td, E^Jq.. One Uottte, Herdey Road, Iptwich. (f§> 

1919 Moncklon. Cspt. C. .A. W., 12 The Beach, tTolnier. 

1919 Mond, R. L., Esq., J,P., Com^ Amj', Sundridge, aear Seceuosia, KenL 

1924 Montagu. The Hon, Ivor, 28 Ketttit^ito» Vourt. U'. 8, 

1923 Morant, G. M., 44. Pofliintf Hill Barth, Nadrury, S.W, 16. 

1924 Morgan, A. Bethune, Esq., c;o HVs/miwstrjr Banl', Veouhorough, Simtr. 

1921 Morris. Gcorga. Esq., Bath Club, Si Dover Street, )f'. 1.7 West Road, Safftou 

Walden. 

1924 Mosps. Samuel T., Esf}., M..\h, F.SS.S.. llinictor Marine Bblogbsl Stetbn, 

West Hill P.O., Malabar, 8, India, 

1913 Moss, Mias Rosalind L. B., Bighfebd Park, Oxford, 

1920 MimJord, Capt. F. S., Old Cottage., Bloahtnu, iimt Rttubary, Oxvu, 

1925 Mann, I^eonord, Esq,, c/o R. H, Hunt, Esfi,, Dilbtyuda, P.O., Dewan, IndUt, 
1908 Miinio, N. Gordon, Esq., MJ).. 147 Muff, Yobohatm. 

1923 Murphy, J. H. Blackwood. Etfq„ Asi^tatd IHetriri CWmiVrioner, A'l'tiii, Pfeiwi- 
/joiH, Kenya Colony t 8 MaryviUc Park, Rihtutral, Brlfatt, 

1917 Miupby, Miss Alargoret G., M.B., £ady liardinge Medioof Colleye, Delhi. 

1911 Murray, G, W, IV., Eisq., Survey Dept,, Gita, Madiria, Egypt, (fj 
1923 Murray, J, H. l\, Kaq., C.SlCi*, Jient.-OuvtMar^ Pori 


of tlu iftiyol Anlhnpotoffical Insliittlo. 
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Etartion. 

191G Murmy, Mki) Magnet A.j UnivenUy College, Gotcer Strert, L (^|J 
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I’ERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 

m THS 

UBRARY OF THE ROYAL ^VNTttROPOLOGlCAL INSTITUTE. 

Th* wit bln wtich copiiff of Iht publientioit have licoti rftdriTFoJ jmo bIiowbi 
after the town of poUicatiou. 

J or M aft^T enrrent p^-iioffiroL iiiilicates an fof ibe Jc^rnal or M^n 

respectively. 

L Abhandlim^'^D det N«twrliUtoriAcheri Qcsellsclmft zn Niimbcris:, lB9S{in progre&fl)p M k 
2. Acta Academiiir Abl>l»lwis^ HiinianJornT Abo, Finland^ 1B20 (in progre^ab M- 
5. Acta et Corameiitfltioiies UniveiBitatis Dorpatciusis, 1901 (in progtas), J* 

4. Acta? y Mcoionas Sociedad Eapaloln de Antropologis, MadriiJr 1^1 (iti progrewjp J* 
Americab Aiithropologlat, Washington* 1689 (in progre*fl)p J* 
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T. Amertufluo Archtt'olofy, Univetsitj of Odilomk, Berkdej (ki progreis}. J. 
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la Annaics de la Soci^tc royalc d^Arebtk^logie de Broj^clJeSi 1382. 
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17. Ann^t.^ da Mnsce dn Congo Beige, Rennix. 

18. Annala of iVrtha?<ilogy and Anthropology^ LiverpDol, 1906 (in progress). J. 

18a. Annals oi Eugenic*. I^ndon* 11i^25 (in progrrafi)^ 

19. AnoBlrt of the Bhirodaker Institute. 1918 (in progrc8.*t). 

20* AnnaU o! the NaUl Uuwum» London* 1906 (in progress), M* 

20A-AiLncc sociologique, L\ Pari* 1898 jin prograss), J. 

2!i. Annnaifo de La Societe d-^jlrchwlogie de BrnxeUes, 1890-1914- 
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24* *\iinual Rt^port of the United States NnGoruJ MnaeutUp WaaUiiigtoii. 1807 (in 
piogrefts). 
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26. Annunl Rc!p<jrt, Fapna, Ifclhoume. 

27. Annnal of the American School of Onental Researcb* PhiJadelpbiat M- 
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29. Anthropologia Uuiigarica. Hiidii-Petit, 1924 (in progrisa*), M. 
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1^8 (in progrtfisK M, 

31* Autbmpokigical Publkatiuud of thtt Uujveirfkir of P^iuylviiiiia, PbitufletpliiBi l9i!)!^ 

(m progrraa), J, 

32. H.4uthiot!K>lDgte^ h\ Pans, IS^ (io progr4!asb j* 

33. Aiitbropokgip. Prnguft (Oicli), 1023 (id progrirad^),. M. 

34. Ankhitipologi^pr ADRoiger. Stutigurt, 19^4 (ip piogreM), M. 
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46. Archivu* do rinstitut do Cicurbs, BarteJoimp 1915 (in progre^). 

4?* Afchiv liir Autbropologits Brnnsv^iekk 1866 (in progress), 

48. ArcLiv lib Keligionswiiscnfcliaft, I^pzig, 1915 (in pr€gress)|i J* 

49. Archiv flit Kasseubiologir, 1934-H. 

50. Archives suisses d^Anthropologie g^mbale, Loitsauue, 1914 (id progtesfl). M. 

51. Arctivio di Antropologia CriDiioik* Turin. 18^ (in piogreii*), J. 

52. Archivno per rAnbopologin r Et Dolugbp Florence, 1871 (in p£Ogre#^)i J. 

53. Archivio de MiKliclna Lrgale, Lijibon, 1922-23. 

54. Archives do Muwu Nacioiuil ile Biude Jaueiro, 1896 (in |uogrc6B)j 

55. Arcliiwum Nauk Autropologiexiiycli. LwOw (in progress). 

50. Arqulvo de Anatufuin e Antropolugia, Lisbou, 1912 (in progrm), M . 

57. Ars Qnatnor (.Wjtwtorum, llargate (iti prognw), J. 

50r Atlantis, Ijautlrju, 1858-450, 

50, Atti d^'Jla Reulo Ai^ademia dei Liiicei, Ronw, 1918 [In progreM), M, 

60. AkiU'hlesietK BreaUu, 19±> (in progmiab Al. 

60a.Aiietru!bu Associatii^n for the Ailvnoccinent of Seirnce* 18S7 (iti prygn^M), 

61. Baivwlcr-Afvhiv, IkrJiu. 1910-13. 

62. Bantu Sttidie*^. JahnnDe.shurgt 1923 (in pfogreatt), M. 

63. Beipetis Mcupcun^ .irbok, BergrUt 1016 (in progfefa5)j J. 

64. Biblis, Meridiii+ 1001-456. 

65. Bihlmtheka Arriknua, Innshruck, 1924 (in prngress), M, 

66. Bijdragrn tot df^D Taal, Land eii Volk»kmifh% B3ita>ua, 1893 (in iiTt^greas), J, 

67. Kometrika, liOtidon, 1901 (in progress}. 

88. Blatter Iilr dentsche A’brge^^hichte, Lt-ipsig. 1925 (in progrewt). 

69. Boletiin do Ifnseu Naciona) de Bio dr Janeiro, 1924 (in progress). 


J8 /Vr/VjrftVflf Piitilictjiions in ftte Lih/ar^ iA#: 

70. Bvivtiiii ilf Mufti'ti Narioiml ilir Ar<[Ue0li>ginr lOll-lS, 

#1, Bult<tiin d^ lii SrKi^ilRile dc OtKigroiiH, Listion, I.HH0 (ill pH>gf«n?H). 

TiJ. Bolcttin iki TAiDCadiiMuiA N^eluiu.1 ile Hi-ctDriji^ Quitfl, 11)22 (Lu jjrttgrgss), J* 

73. BDirrtiu de rAccad-pctiiii XaritinDl dM T'orddlja, l83D-liK)3* 

74. Ikdiftili dijlii S<icii^cliid Mexicans dc Googf^fia y ILstadutica, IUl'i (in prfigreas). 

75. Boletin de Iw Sooii^lad ly &tndias .<«ii 8<djaibtlttii. lVr2\ (in pfo^cefe), 

7(i, Dtilli^trino ili PiiletnoliijidA ttalijinu. I^itillii, 1875 fiti 

77. Boilctthio ilclla R. Soc. Gw>gfnfittt Italiniiiip Rouiift pmgrc>j^k 

7fr* Bulbltuitf dflLt Sue, di B^'lLii Artu, Turitir 1018 (in ^wognii^J^ >1, 

70, British Jauruut of PstytrbologVt Loriclou. ItPiM (fri prci|;T^s}p J. 

Britkli ^[cdii^l Joamak LoMdt'fi (in J, 

iSl. Bulfirinul S<K^ieUtxi B. Koriytni^ *h GiKigniplii«rp Buca 1015-21, M * 

82. BuLintin of the Schctol of OriciitaL Studies^ Lontbin, 1021 (in progress*). M. 
d^r Butterih of th^ Board of LVItic 8tiidxe&, tjjncliiii. 11>22 (ia ptogrci?i). 

S4. Bniletiii. Doialtiiob iUtifteump W^Hingtoi!. 1004 (in ptogrt'ita}, J. 

85. Bulletin of tht^ Bureau of Anwican Kthiiologyi Wn^^hiogtou, I0(?4 (in progrvBal^ 

86. Bulletin of tbe United SUt«^A National Altn^tump WflaluDgicrn (in progriisLs)* 

8S. Bulletin de la S4Kjeto prrhirttoriquo £ruu|^Lise. Pari* 1(KI8 (in prograj*^), M. 

80. Bnlletin ile U Statii^tique gen^tAle de la France^ PoiiM^ 1911 (in progresa), 

90^ Bnlletiii de Plnfllitut de Sociologie Solvay^ Purisj I89*4r-ltll4. M. Continued as 
Rct^e, 

91 i Bulletin delu Sncl^te f. bdge de GeupYiphii>v BriijaelH, 1004 (iti prngrt'^h At. 

92. Bulli^tiu dela Sodet^ Indge d’£tudii>n roluniali^, Bru^ela* l9Ct4 (ill progre^a), M* 

93. Bulletin de tn Cloisae flea Scieiieeit, H. Aetsdn Bru^iieb (in pMgr-esfi)^ J* 

94. Bulletin agrieole du Congfr l>elgep BniivselaK 1915—17* 

D5. Bultetin de [a Socii^te antkropologiqtie do LvoiiSp 1881 (hi prt>gr«^)t J- 
09. Bnlletin dyln Socifit^ pq|piiBtbit|iiedL- JUcirbilmak Vann^, 1883 (in progfe:M%)* 

07» HuUetin de In Society de Borthip Duxt 1804-)915t Mk 

98, Bulletin de In Sodite neurhitelDiflo de Cifograpbiet Neuclmtel (in piogrea^), .L 

99. Bullet III dc la Soeieto Bnltajiii'li d e Geographici Uoiro. 1902 (in progrnfijih 

100^ BuBetiii da la Gnniiti urEtudeK hi.-^toriiiue^, de rAirii|.ije dn KorJ, Ufikar^ 1018 
(in pfogtefla), M. 

191 * Bnlletiua et Beiuoiri!^ d« la Sofiele frAntlimpologie dn Paris. 180] (in progreft5)i J* 
192. Bui let ins ei SJemoir^i^ ilc la 8ocj^te d^AatliTOpologie dt? Brtixelh'fl^ 1882 (in 
progre^), J. 

103. Bulirtin iatc'fi'uirioiiiile de PAradetde ilea SdeiiEii^at Krakow* 1801 (in pif^ewt)* 

104. Bulletin de la Societe imperiiile dt'>i NatijriilL^te^p 18(38-1014. 

' Bulletin, sre ajsa under Izvcfttia, 

105. BLiUetiiia de lu ^rriete dci^ Ktudejt oerftiiii!nne}*. lahiti, (918 (in pn^urefs^i.). 

107. Cifntnil-BLutt fi1i Aathropobigie, Joua^ [^IMj-IOIOh 
lOB* CV^Fke Lid, Prague^ 1892*94, 

U>9. C'eylou Aaliquaiy auti Lkerar^' Regifttef ^ Colomhu, 1915 (in pn»gteifiij(, 

110. (.leylon Jourtul of Bcieaeo, Ct»|qjnhi>, 1924 (in progreRnk 

111. tlhureh ^li^^ioiuinr Keview. Jonidont (in X'TogresiiJ, M- 
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112. Coldmliln Umveroty ConUilratioiit^ to Afithtopulo^jv New York- 

IW. Congres jciteniationole^ d’AntLropologie et Areliwlogic prfyatoriqui?, Coaaptes- 

TpiiiliLn. vHnona towiut. 18^8-92^ ItMXi. 

114. CongTt^ int^rimtioiinW dtn Atu^ric^nzBtefi, f-ompte^'Bcndus^ vinouA ceDtte^ LfiiT 

mn, 1910-1 5p 1924. 

115. Congrfea pr4hbt*riqacft varivus townw, 1905-1914. 

Contributionfi £rrpui tba Mn^iidum of tbn Amerkaii Indmu^ Ha/e Fouuilatioiit Nc*^ 

York» 1913 (Id pccigr™). 

I IT. C-blim JoamnI of Bcinm'f and Art^, 81taf»^h^ip 1935 (in jsidgrciA), M. 

110. CdttgOi BtuwIh, 1920 (tn progfcE^)^ 

llO. l>jaYa, Java. 192f (in progr™^ 

12G. Dunuiuon Me^i'urii Manogm[phf», Wpliingtaji, 1921 (in progress), J, 

121. Epigrnphia Zejlgiiica* Lmnbn (in pregfe^-i^). 

122. Epigfnphica Indica^ C^njtl;n (in progn^). 

123. EfitutliB i MnteHale^, BHicdonp. 

124. Ethnogtaphip, L\ Ibirkp 1910-33p Dontinuecl aa Revue d'EtUnogfapliie, etc., q.v. 

125. Etbikcie, Mesdeo, 1930 (in piDgresa), 51. 

IIM. Eugemca Review, London, 1909 (in pri^greas^ M. 

127. Ensko-Folkbre. VitonsK 1921 (in progn^}. 

129. Fntabqrcn, StockboLnip 1906 (in progreaa)^ J. 

130. P^elfl lliueuiu, Anttuopatogicnl Sericap Cbicago, 1897 (iJi progrcaifL * 

131. Finskt Sltzaeum, Hekingfarap 1903 (in progrwjp M, 

132. Folklore Becoril and Folklorr Jonrnalp 1869^^ contitiniNi as Folklore^ London, 

1890 {in pqgresi'L Ji 

133. Fomvannen, Skocktiolm^ 1912 (in propessj, M* 

135. Qeograpbiciil Jounuil, Lohilun, 1831 (in progresE), J. 

130., (r^ngrapliie^ La, Parin, L92t {in pfO0rei^s}i 
137. Qlohns, Brnnswiikj 1901-lOi. 

139. Hklfltivt Sneirtj^e Ptiblicutiont| London, 1859 (in progr^s). 

140. llnreditAA, Lund^ 1920 (in pro^wjp txinght^ 

141- Qessbebe BUtter fur Volkskunde* Giessen, 1005 (in progress), 

143. liuja, Linia, 1923 {in progress), J. 

144. Ifidjan Anfciqamy, Bombay, 1885 (in progre§«), J. 

145* Indian Notes and Mnoograpys He/e Fnimdntlon, New York* 1920 (in 

pn>gr€3a}p 

146^ IjiteriLiidanaL Aroliiv {iir Etbnogmphioi Ijcidncii 1883 (in pro^usaj, J- 
14T. ItiturnntioiuiL Jonmnl of .>iiiiGnosn Liiigiiistios, New York, 1920 (tn progrvss}, 
purobaaed. 

148- l□ter£llltio^lld Jonnini of Pft/cbiHAzml/sis, London, 1924 (in prngreas}, M» 
Intemntiunol Coiigre««tflt Congre* iDternAtiqnal. 

149, Eaverfttk Irap. Obselmstvn Lnbitelei 'FstestvoKniimap AntropoTc^ii, i Etnografii, 
18T8-I9i5, Moscow Univctsftv. 
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30 Perio^iail in the Library of ihe Roytd Aj^ropotogiait Insiitiiie. 

150, Imp. Miidpmii ^uiik. St. Ppt^nsUiui!^ conthiu^il ns iK^^eBtm. 

Ko^koi Akademii Nauk. Leningnidi 1^24 (in J« 

151. Jalirc5$chTilt fdr die Yorgmichiclite tier AicluLMrk-thlliiDLgtfich^ii t^ntlrr^ H44]li^, 1001 

(in pTogrcasJp J« 

1^2. Jjiatbofk vjtii de K. Akudemia van Wct^nEohappca^ Axiii$t€rdain (in pioi^f^), 

153. Ja1it«bcrteht« dcr scJi^relf. ftlr UfgcaclLiebtet AunaUp 1011 (in pfogress)^ 

154. JahxMbcricihte dea V«riuna flir Brdkmiikk Urctfikiip ISjQ-1913. 

155. j4ihrff^*bpricliU dcr g^gmphiaclicii tie^dbrhaft^ Bom, lBiiI-1902. 
l&G. Jabxbnch filr AltcrtutiiMkiinde^ Vienna^ 19DT-1S. 

157^ Jalirbutb de6 stidtbcben MiiBeiunfl fck Volkerkunde^ Leipzig^ lOQf} (in progr^bsa], J«- 
15@. JalirbnoL der aniati^cLen Koniitp Leipzig, 1924 (in prngresa), purebaaed- 
150- Jotinml of the Aincan Society^ London^ 1001 (in pragresia}, 

1§L Jonronl of the Eaat Inciia Aa^^iationt l^ndnn, l&OS (in progress), M^i 
162, Journal of HcUenie Studiaa^ Loudoit, ISi^ (in pr^^gtca?), J* 

153. Journid of Bomiiii Studies^ London, 1911 (in piugrei^f;), Mh 

164. Journal of the liojal Asiatic Society, Ijoudonp 1841-52^ I860 (in progreash J. 

165. Journal of the Bojul StutifitieiLl Suclctj^ Loudon (In progieihiL J- 

166- Jounml o( tbo Boyal United Service Tnatitutioju London, 1900 (in progresaL J’. 

167* Journal of Egyptian Archwobgy^ London. 1914 (in progreaa), 

163- Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, LIvGrpooL 1908 (in prt^eaB), M. 

169- Jouftuil of Geneticaf CnmMdge, 1024 (in progrt^)* pureha&L’d. 

ITO, Journal of the Ibyal Society ol Arts. 

17 L Journal of Mentai SeicDcep'IjondDap 1879 ff- 

172. Jourcml o( the Eoyal Inatiinre of f’omwulJ, Truro. 1866 (in progfesa)i J. 

173. Journal of the Maucheater Egyptian and Oriental Sodetyi 1912 (in progrcfis)- 

174. JoittiiAl of the Boya) Society of Autis|tinriea of Ireknd.Oublin, i@S7 fin progreaa). 

175. Jonrual of the Society of Onentol Eeseatch, Bryn ^[awr, Penna. 

176. Jonrnai of Amcrlenu PoUdoro, Kew York. 

177. Jourjiml of Heredity^ BaldmarCj. 19'24 (in progress). 

173. JouTiial of AiUftricnu Oriental Sesciety, Neff Haven, 1643-66, 

179, JouruAl of the Anthropolo^ca) Society of Bombnyp 1306 (in process). J* 

180, Journal of the A.aiatic Society of BengaL Calcuttn, tS6l (in pregretw), J* 

181, Journnl of the Roynl Ajiatic Society, Bombay. 1841 (in prc^refifljp J* 

132. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Stiaita.now Malayan, Branchp Singapore 191T 
(in progress), J. 

183k Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sodety» North China Branch* Shftnghait 1659 (in 
progreiia)p J. 

184- Jonrual of the Bilmr and Grisaa Reifiiich Society, Hanchi, 1915 (In progTcssJ* J. 
186. Jonmal ol the Burma Rea^rch Society, Rangoon, J911 (in progr&M), J- 

186. Jotinwl of the Punjab IL^torical Society, Lahore, 1911 £in progrcaa], M- 

187, Journal of the Ceylon Branch Eoyal Aalntie Sodety* Cebuibo, 1867 (in pre^cos), J* 

189. Jonmoi of tlic Siam Society, Bangkok^ 1U04 (in ptogreeaj^ J- 

190. Jouimt of the Depaitnient of Lettera, Calcutta LTnivenaity, 1920 (in progresa}, J. 

191. Journal of ihtt Amhrnpotogicai Society of Tokyo, 1397 (tn progrcM). 


Pcriodimt Fuhli&ilions in the Library &J the Svyai AntArtrpol&gtml In^uk- 3^1 


Ltt2. JoiiftiAl of tBo CoUt’go of Scbaces^ ItupcHAl CfiiverKity of Jipau, Tokvo» i^QO 
progTosd), J* 

193, Joomsl af tho Eoynl ^Igriooltunil SocittjT Bntiiih Gduui. 

1&4. Joamal of tha Folyncfliftn New Plymoiith^ 1^12 (in ptogt££«}, 

IKS. Joamot ACid Pfoctfodmp of tke Koyai Society of New Soot!] Wale^j Sydoey (in 
progro^lt d- 

196. Jottmol de la Sodit4 dcA AniiricaiiL^tfa do Buia, 1696 (io pfrogroBs], J. 

JoietelaI rofifie anlhiopologiqtieT *t;e En^flian Antliropological JoiitojiL 
X9T. JooTELiit de PBycliolDgie, Forb, 19^20-25. 

196. KaUlog des etlmograpbbcheii BoiclL!»iELy9«UM0, Leiden, 1910 [m progreas}^ 

199^ Knowledge^ 

Kolonial Inatitriuti Jaarverdag and other pnbhrationa, Amaterdanir 1914 (in 
progrese)^ J* 

202. Lancotj, Londooi M» 

203. LangUAge, Baltimore, 1925 (m progress), M. 

204. L^Uomme prehLstoriqiie, Pam* 1903-191 1 * 

205. Lod^ Lwow^ 1922 (in progress), 

206. ^an in India^ Eanohi^ 1921 (in progreEB], M. 

20T. llnOAdablAdi Kung. Yltterhetai Hiatorie och Antikviteta AkademfenF^ Stockbotnii 
1872-1905* 

20& Manntijs^ LeipEig^ 1910Jin progreaB}^ 

309, MaterjalyAntropologicano-archoolDgicLEne i Btiiop;rafic3£Be, ErAko 1896 (in progr«66}* 
3 SO, Matennox pemr rhiaioLre pntEkitivc et nelsretle dt3 rhommrp Rvra, ISTO^T^ contintied 
m L'AntiiTopoLogie. 

311. Meddcldier om Danmarke Antropclogi, Copenluigear 1907 (in progress), M- 
212. Mdangea de In Facultc oiientalo, continued as Melange dc F tJiuvefsiif de St+ Joseph, 
Beyioutli, 1910 (in progress). 

214* Mdndne. IHiris, 1690-1900, 

31 5p Bleinoiree de FAcadeinie ixiyale beige, BmsacU (in pxogrese). 

210* MeiEu^ireB de U Socle ta des Antiqnaircs dn Nord, Copenhagen^ IS36 (in prcgresa}p J« 
2IT. MemoireB de In Soci&t^ anthropoicigiqiie d-e Paris, 1S60-^. 

218p Memoriae de In r. Academic de (Heniiiaii y Aitea, Biircclonn (in progtess), 

219. Meinoriiis do la Junta para AmpUamon dn EstudioB, etc., Mndrid (in ptogfcss). 

220. Memorins de la JtiDta superior do Bscavadones, etc.^ Madrid^ 1M6 (in progress), J. 

221. MamoriAs dc In Academia Xacionnl do Histenn^ Quito (in progress), W. 

223. Momoles of the American Anlhropotogical Society , Lancnstcr, 1905 (in prograsp]. 

233* Mrmoirs of the American Muaeuiii of Natural History, New Yortj M* 

234* Memoirs ol the Bemico Pnuahi Bishop Museum, Honalolu* 1899 (in progress), J, 
225, Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. Cambridge^ Mass, (in progrcM), J. 

226* Memoirs of tho Asiatic StKiety of Bengal^ 1905 (in progress), M. 

227* Mrrnoim of the South Afncan Institute for Medical Eeecaich, Johannesburg, 1922 
(In progress), J. 


32 Pcnodtftd AjWioi/icw# in fhr Library 0 / the. Rcj/ai AnlKtnpolas^cd inRUuie, 

2-2$. Mcmoiis of thr Queviuilaad Museum, Brisbane, 1903 (in progress). 

22^►. Mrmofn of the Archieologjeal Surrey of Indiii, Calcntta (tn progress) 

330. Missious bdge^ Brussels. 1910 (ja pr«;^s*). M. 

231. Mitro, Menna, 191i (in progress), ,M. 

233- Mitteiliutgeii i)er withrojmlogtMWn OMfilUehaft ia Wen, 1332 (in progreaa), J. 

233. Mitteilungen dcr CJcstllsclmft fttr ErdJnincle, Leiprig, 1ST3 (in progresa), M. 

234. 3Iittojlungen au« dem Mnseum ffir VoIkefkBnde, Hamburg (in pngreaa), 
Mitteitungcn de» Seminars fOr arieiitalische Sprochen, Beriia, 1836 (in progress}. 

236. Mitteilungen der pribistorbcben EommiMion der k. Akad. Wien, 1887-1313. 

237. JOttcilnagcn aus der mediaiaUche-Ji FakaUfll der Jc, Caivemitat, Tokvo. 1901 (in 

progress), 

238. MonognipItB of the DomiiiJun Museum, WclJtngltiu, J, 

233. Mtiseum Jotinial, Philadelphw, 1319 (in progrcsa), J, 

240. Katodna Starihu, fSagreb, 1932 (in progress), M. 

241. Naturalist, Hull, 1911 {in progress), M. 

242. Nature, Loniloo, 1839 (in progrewi), J. 

243. Nature, La, Paris, 1900 (in progress), M. 

244. NedcrlancUcb-Iadie oad und hiduw, Amsteidard, 191T-22, 

245. Sew Zealand Journal of Science and TwUnology, Weliingtod, 1318 (in progress). 

246. New Ztioland liedJeal Jonrual, 1900 (in progress). 

247. NtederLinsit2«T31ittci1ung<>ii, Gilbcn, 1890 - 1313 , 

248. Nordbke Fortidsniinder, Copeiiiingen, 

249. Notiitie d«^li Scavi de I’Antiehitl, Rome (in progress). 

250. Notnlen van di* Algemiene en DircctiDTorgurdering, Bar avia, 1884 (in progress). 

251. Nylaod, llc1singfor<), 1887-89. 

252. Obsor, I^giio, 1932 (in progriHb^}, M. 

3^. OccBsional IVi|Ntrs of the Bernice Paualii Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

2.H. Open CJoart. Chicago. 1B9T-I918. 

265. OricntaliAches Arohirv Lciprig, 1911-13. 

256. Oudheidkondige TUcust in Nederland-Indie, Batavia, 1902 {in progress}, J. 

257. Oudhoidlrandige Mededcelingen Rijka Museum. Leiden. 190T 0n progress). 

Palestine Exploration Fund, ror Quortcflj* Stateawnt. 

258. Papers of the Peabody iliiseum. Cambridge. Mass, (in ptogresa), 

233. PeriodioaT, The, Lomlon (in progress), J. 

260. Petermunna Mittejlungeii, Gotha, 1303-14. 

Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, lOlO (in process). 

262. Popular Science Monthly. 

263. Portugal cm Africa, Lbl*a, 1900-10, 

264. PortugaUu, Lisbon, 1899-1909. 

265. hace i Matcrialy, luukow, 1930 (i n progress). 

266. r?; Athena, 1901 (in pmgreM). 

'Ml. Pk^hi^^toriacbe BlAttf^r« Minucli, 1902-07, 


Pi^riodicnf Pitbticaiim^ in the Librnry nf fAff Po^l Attlhr^fpototfioil lnMU»te. 33 

21^. I*raivulfp Kojetiii, 

269. Ptoceeiliii^ of thu Society iti Biblical Arvha'oli^j^y. l^i73-l*J14p ih»w in 

JMA3. 

2j()- Prociwclin^s of tbc <ji»lo#(Wts' AfiAoejatioo, UmdcHi, 1869 fin pFOgrt'^^K J. 

27 L PrtK!i?^?dijigii of th« Royrtl Sockty, l/iniion (in progress)* J. 

272. PrwiWingfk of the Society of Antiquaries* Lonclou, lS69-192i!. contiiiurd m 

Antiquarii^* .lonriuil, q.y, 

273. Bfucceditigs of thr Prrhifttonc Society of Etuit Angib, |^iuioii» pro^e^). 

274. pyoc+MHliiigs of die Philosophical Soditty of Uliu^gow (in progriiiw), J- 
276. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in pfOgie?H^h d. 

2T0. Froceedinga of the Society of Anttqiianea of Scotland, Edinburg li* 1870 (in 
progreaa], J* 

277- Procecdiu {55 of the Sotutrscidhire Archu^ological Socictyp Taunton, 1895 (in 
progre^) J- 

273. PtocectUng^i of the Royal Irish Acndeinyr Dublin, 189J (in p^og^e^a), J., 

279. Proewfingaof the Kojal Scieutitic Society, I>ubiiii+ IS9S (in progresa), J. 

280* ProctfcdJiigs of the American Philoaophicat Scurietyi PhiUdelplUa (iji prfjgTess), M, 
281- PtoceedJiiKs of tile Nutional Academy ol Science.^, Boston {in progre^Js). 

2«2. Proceedings uf the United States NatfoDui Mn^jenm, 1900 (in progress). 

283, Proccitdiiig^ of the Royal Society of Victoria, MelbNUmc (in progresfl), d. 

2SI. Procreding.-* of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Uakutta. 

285, Procwlings of the RbiKle^ia Science Aaflixriation* BuUvnyn, lliKM {in prngtertJtJ, M, 

286. Pifoceeding.aandTiiiii6aerioni!i uf the Nova Scodu Instrl-nte, IMLfax* 18^ (in progre^fl). 
2H7, ProciwUng!* «f the Royal Society of C^naailn, Toronto, 1882 pji prugTe^)i J.. 

28S. PraegUd-ArchcologicBUy. PoKiian, £919 (in peugr^}. 

2!JU. Quarterly Joumnl of t he Mj^liic Sdnuely* Bangulofr, 192<J (in progreso?), A!, 

291. Quarterly Stat+>ment of the PaleatitieEjcpIoration Fund, Umdim* 1873(in progress}, J« 

292. RapiHirbtttmuclKp 3lti5*W- uatioiinl snuw^ li^urich (in progrcisa), J, 

223. Ra^^gna di Stndi SeaauaU, Rome, 1921 (in progre?^)* M- 

21H- Rct^iinb of the -iu*ftralifln ^laseuin, Syilney, WM (in {irogreaft), J. 

295. Rrewb of the Fust, Wauhingtou, 1905-13, 

29n. Rjdiquary, The. 

297* llemlieuiiti dcUa r. Aceailcinia ilei Lincei^ 1922 (in pf^jgrejUfl). 

298. Repertoire d"Art ct d'Atchfolojric, Purisf* 1911 (in progre^aj, J* 

299. Rep^rb of the Eritbh A.-woebtion. London (in pnJgrcM). 

300. Report.-* ami Transaetioiiji uf tlie l)evoiL'*hire AiUNmintiem, Pl^TUOUtb* 1883 (Ln 

ptogrewA)., 

301. BejK.»fta of tho Peabody Mnaemn, Cumbridge* Sloes, (jji prcigrraji}* 

302. RejKirt^ of the United StutCf* Nritioiml STiuwiiiii, Wasiliingtoti{m ptogRsjib M* 

303. Reviatii *1*4 Arcluvo Nacioiuil de P**fti, 1920 (lii pn>grv&a), M. 

3fH Bevbta dt l 5IiL«fU de la Plata, BlienoA Atren, 1890 (in d- 

3135 Re^itftu de Meimrca, 1922 (in progrcft-^)* 

306- Bi&vista di PAi<imatjiB y I>ii?oipliiiafl Coimexiift* Linia^ 1922 (in progresfl), M* 
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34 Perioditut in Lihmry of the Rosa! A»thmpohgiail hHUutr, 

307^ de Sck^acrfl^ riaiuraf?, PortOp 1S81J-WS, 

Rensttt do Mo^u Faulistd. Sno iVuIji, 

309. ^ntliropoLogiqu^. Pnri., 1911 {{„ pt^g^j, ^odnuatioa of R-vu^ 

de 1 r^ole diWmbioptilQgie^ I@90-i0ID, J. 

lUvne liVotiroiMlopr. Pans, 1878-89, ft,iitiiiii«l» l/Anthrflboltwic. 

3IOh d'0ttwiJ3(friiplLit», Fart*, 

311. Rsvui* d'ethnographir «1 (U? aodwfogift, Pitris, I90B-f4, 

312. R^vinf d«* tniditioaa populairijs. IflOl, coiitioti«l R*v>ip d’ethftogniphit ot (k* 

tiadjtioiis popiiUirw, Paris (Ln progrufl), M. 

313. Revue de I'hjstoiri! OeJ rdigioiM, Pari*. (900 (in pntgiesal. J. 

314- Revue prrlitstonrjue, l^aritf, I90tj-ll, 

313. FU-vae coDgoUise, Bniss 4 >|g, 1910 - 13 . 

318. Revue d# riii«titut de Sociolc»gie Solvuy, Bru^iek. 1920 fin pr<»gr«8), M. 

317.. R^vnft ^^ienttfiqtu!;, BrtiJ^U, t071“79, 

3ia. Revue iutrnuitbuutu d« Etudes buaque,. Ek^bo^u. lp22{m pN»w«), J. 

319. Hevuff tumsifieuju!, Tuaia, 1897-1907, 

320. RJvista diuntropologia, RtPine, 1894 (in progre«), J. 

321. Riv^ anheolf^giea della Proviuda di Como, 1901 (in pragrcw). 

322. Rjvuta itaJwrw di SocTolo^ca, Rome, 1899 (ia piagrvjwJ, M. 

323. Russian AnthropcJogical Journal. Moaeow, 1901 (in ptugressl. J, 

325. SdrAwak Jaumail, 1011-13. 

320. ESchrifteii d<?r pbyi^^-dkun^ Komicsburg, 

327. SchwobcriMhe* Awhiv fur Volksktinde, Basel, 1901 (in pnwjwsj. M. 

328. Bcienco, 1904-15, 

329. Scioiwo Progress, London. 1894-98; 191T (in progu-se). J. 

Seianc* Reporta of the Inip^'rial Tokokn University, 8«ndm (in pn.grusa). 

331. Bcitutift, Bologna. REl (in ptogress}, M, 

332. Scortiali LleographicaJ Mugarinr, Edinburgh, I Wit (in progressj, J, 

Sierra fswno Stmliwi, Fiwtown. 1919 (in piogre»). 

334. Sitiungaberiehte der k.fc. Akadenus dcr WiMemcluiftvu in Wen. 

3M. SitziTOgsberiehte der iiaturforHchendeJi Gaaoliseliaft. Dorput, UWO (in priigtisas). J, 
33«. Sfeiifter tlefc Kongl. Nwdske Vldenakabets Selskabs, Trondheim. 1902 lia 

P«gr«sl, M. 

337, SnutlwiuiaB Pnbliutions, W'ajihingtoii, I8&5 (in progtrsa). 

338, Socjologieal Review. Londoa. 1908 (in pTttgwssJ, M. 

339, South Aiaencaa Missionary Magiuane, London (in ptogresm), M. 

340, Southern Cross I*ig, Londoa, 1909 (in progress). 

541, Subject Index to PeiioditMla, London (in progieas), J, 

342. Sudan Kotes and Records, Khartoum, 1918 (in progreiw), M. 

345, Suomen Mtiiiiaismuistoyiidistylown AifcafcauskiTja (SMYAl, llrLdnnfom. I SOI fin 
pragmas), J, 

344. Sv«ulc* Landesmal. Upj«aln. iSlHi (in pHigrrsa), J. 

«H5. BwintowiCf Warwwi, ly(>4-l5. 
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^44. Tiidswlirift voor indbci^ T^hIh Urnd tm VAUQlninde^ SatA^iji^ 1684 (lo prfgKSs), M. 
347. TmUnlhcifl tlm ^itniad^ F«jtiiguejj4 di Antropologi^ <* Etnologia^ Porto, 1919 [m 
progmia)i M* 

346. TrAtivuctiotvs of ihc Koynl Society of Literature^ Londdii (iu progre^), 

349. TnuisACtioita and ProcendipgA of tln^ Japan Societj, London^ 189S {In progreai)^ J» 
35(). Trumactions of the Estsex Arch^logica] Soci^st^. CoIch^rteTp 1903 {to progruBs), 

35 L TruitBihctirinfl of the Ol&agow Arclijseolo^cal Socictr* LS59 (la pTogre£ii)« 

352. Traiii»^ctioiiH of tW fUfit Biding Antiquarian#^ Society^ Hull (in progte##). 

353. Tmodactiom of the Eojal Society of Edinburgh (in progress). 

354. TrarLHactiOtks of the Royal Society of Dublin (in prog^^s^)^ 

355^ Transactions; of the RiiyuL Society of CaiuuiUr Toronto, (in pTOgrc4ai)i J» 

35f^. Tranaictions of the Royal Society of South A&ica, Cape Towu^ 1909 (in progfcoa), J. 
!i57. Tcan!mction# of tlws Fijian Sodoty, Suva, 191& {in peogreoa), 

353, Tmn^^action^ of the Asiatic Society of Jopnot Yokohanui, iHi7 (in progrrsah J- 
359. Tradi^o, A, Serpn (Fortugal), t9Cd-03* 

36(>. tJnguriR'he Revoe^ Buiia-Pesit^ 1686-95^ 

361. United Empire. Loudon. 1911 (in progre^jr), J, 

3tV2. Uniyyrsity of Penney!vniila Anthropological PubUentions, Pbiladfrlpluar 1909 (in 
prognywi), J- 

363^ Upplands FommiiiDenforeuinger^ Tidakrift^ Uppsaln, 1669 (iu progre^L J, 

364. Urgowhichtbeher AuMiger, %nenna. 1I)S4 (in progrf-#s] J. 

366. V'ertuLiidoIJn^cn vaii het Bnt. Genoot^chap. Bntavln. 1892 (in pro^ss). 

367. VerbamUurigeti d^r naturforischrndeii Qe4ieit)ichalt in Bo^It 1919 fin progTe»}i 

368. VerOffcatlichungeii dee MDt!;eani9 fOr Vfilkerkuiide m Ijfipxig- 

369. Veroffcotlichiitigeii dee Volkenmiseujns, Frankfurt a/M. 

WraUg^ k* Akademic VkHO Weten^bappeu Amsterdanu (in prugrttsss}^ J. 

371. internatiouale. La, Paris, 1912^14. 

372. Mile de G^ntjvap Gvnrva, 1925 (in progfe##), M. 

373. Vjesnik hrvAlahoga arktologickogii Druxivur Zagreb^ 1679-1912, 

374- Wjadoroojtci Archcotogicziiei. Warsaw, ilk20 (in progteA#), J# 

375. Wiener Prahiatoriiwhe Zeitachnft, Vienna, 1914 (in progreoa), 

376. WiMenflchaftliche MittHluiigen aus Bot^nicn und UerxegowiEui, 1693-1912. 

377. Ynicr* Stockholm, 1681 (in progrewi), J, 

376, Zeltochrift dw Ueutchcu Morgoniand^fl^aelbchAft, Lcipsig^ 1679 (in progress), J, 

379. Zeitnohrift fur Ethnologiep Berlin, (869 (in pfogreM)^ J* 

380. Zeitdchnfc fOr Eingcborcnon-Sprachen, Berlin, 1911 (in progrcK^}. 

381. Zeitochiift fftr Dc>mographin ijiul Sutietik dcr Juden. Betliti, 1905-14. 

362. ZeJtAchrift fUr Morphotogie und Anthropologies Stuttgart. 1899 (lit pre^c^), J. 

385. Zhivuvn Stnrinn, St. Petexabuig, I9i16-15. 
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IXDEX TO TO\NT?S WHERE THE KOREGOIXO PERIODICALS ARE 

OR ^^^?RR PUBLISHED. 


(Thf' nutnbvrt com^|N»tti] to thwe in tbe list of pcriotlimb.) 


An rail (Swiucerland), 1S3. 

Alxi (Fititniid}, i, 

Am*t«tcUtii. 152. 2[M>. 370. 

Atlivnii, 22. 42. 

Baltimafr. 177. 203. 

Ban^Icvr, 290. 

Buii^kok, 1H9, 

Bnrcelona, 13. 40. 123. 218. 

32J. 3«7. 

a»UviA, 66.200.22i«t. 346, 366, 

Bi'Tgi'n, Ml. 

BerMey, C«., 7, 

Bnlin, 61.235. 37d, 380, 381. 

Bern, 155. 

Beyroiitk, 22. 

BltaDdokur. 19. 

Bologiu, 331. 

Ikimbav, 144,179, 181. 

Biistnti, 23, 381. 

Brtsbstie, 228. 

BniDswick. 47. 137, 

Bromels, 15, 21, 91, 92, 93, 94, 102, 215, 
230,315.316.31T. 

Bmi MavfT, Ps.. 175, 

Biirur«!«t. 81. 

BiuLi'PpstT 20, 360, 

BuffUtis Aires. 304. 

Bulawayo, 285. 

BrcaUii, 60, 


Cairo, 99 

Calcutta, 122, 180,190, 220, 284. 
Cambridge, 169. 

Cambridge, Mojw., 225. 258, 3U1. 
C»t*e Toirn, ,157. 

Cbivugu, 131, 234. 

(.^ilcbcoter, 350, 


I Cbbinbo, too, HO. 187 , 

; Caiuo, 321, 

i Co]i«a5iif;eii, 211, 216, 248. 
Corduba, 75. 

Dakar fSciirgul), (00, 

Danxig, M. 

Dajt {Pranw), 97. 

Dtitpitt, 3, 335. 

Dtcwlea. 154. 

t:)ub1iD, 174. 278, 279.354. 

Eitintmrgh, 275 . 276 . m. 3.53 

PlaTence. .52. 

I Fruiikfort a/M.. 569 . 
ftertouTj, 333. 

Ijkueva, 372. 

CtjiiiiSeti (tJi:4EiieL 141. 

UlMguv. 274,351. 

Gfltba, 260. 

UOInlu (Germany), 247. 

Halle, lot. 

Hutifjix. K.S<;., 286 . 
llamHurg, 234, 

Hidsiiigfon, 131.251.34.1, 
HonuluSu, 224,203. 

Kiill. 241, 3,52, 

Innsbruck, 55. 

Java, 119. 

Jena. 107. 

^ JohaiiDisihurg, 62, 227, 

KJiHrlnum, 342. 

KcijeSn (Mnmria}, 26$. 

I Kunipbiirg, 326. 

' Krakow. 2*09,265, 
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laliare, 186. 

Lmumatex, 223. 

LaoBuioe, 00. 

TjeMcn, 146, 198, 25T. ^ 

Lcipag, 48,68.107,158,233,368L X 

r^uunpmd, 100, «« obo St. Fetenburg. 
Lombtirg =: Lw5«, 

Lima. 143,303,306. 

Idsboii, 45. 53,56. 71, 263, 364, 

18,168, 

London, 14. 20, 38, 40, 41, 67, 79, SO. 82, 
111, til6, 132. 135. 139, 148, IflO. lOt* 
163, 163, 164. 165. 166, 16T. 242, 201>, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273. 291, 329, 338. 
339, 340,341, 348, 340, 361. 

Lund, 140. 

I.w5i(r (Poland), 66,209, 

Ljmw, 96. 

Madrid, 4, 220, 319. 

Mabon (Minorca), 309, 

Manila, 261, 

Margate, 57. 

UellMnrnc, 26,283. 

Sittidin, U,S.A., 64. 

Mejtico, 12. 70. 74,125. 

Modlbg (Austria), 36. 

Mowow, 149. 323. 

Mnnich, 207. 

Nenebitcl, 99. 

Now Haven. U.S-A,, 38, 178, 

New FlTinoutli, N.Z., 195. 

New York. 30,112. lift, 145.147.176, m. 
Nmembfi]^, 1. 

Paris, 16. 32. 88, 89, 90, 124. 106, 197, 
204. 2U. 216, 243, 298. 309, 310, 511. 
312, 313. 314, 371. 

Fanna, 76, 

PyUdriphia, 27.31, 239,380, 362. 
Pljawatb, 300. 

Fart Moreabjr, N.a, 35. 

Porto, 307, 347- 
Poanan (Pbknd), 2^. 

Prague. 33. 108,262. 

Quito, 72, 221. 

Vca. LT. 


Kanchi. 184, 206. 

Rangoon, 165. 

Itenaix (BeJ^tun}, 17. 

Rio do Janeiro, 54, 69. 
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